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THE CUM)[TT()X AXI) PJdKiRESS Ol’ THE E. S. NATIONAL HUSEl'M 
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Krhai:i» Katrhl'x, 

.ifi.si.'s/m/t S' fr>'(firi/ uj Uu' Snnfhxttiiinn in rlnii’tji- of U" S. \(ftifHfal Mt/SiUn). 


GENERAL CONSIL3ERATION6. 

The Lnited States National Nliweiun laid it.' orij^in in the act of 
C'onaTu.s.s of ls4<! foiindini:' the .Siiiith.'-oniaii In'litution. wliieli niade- 
the formation of a nui'emn one of tlie prineipal funetioii' of the 
latt('r, and [)ro\'ided that — 

Wlieiu-\fi- 'iiltablc arrani'fiiieiit' can 111- I'roni time tc, time fiir tlu'ir recep- 
tii-iii, all objects of art and of foreign an,.l i-nrions le-eaich, and all objt'cts of natural 
lii.'tory, jilants, and ueolocical and nnneraloirical .specimens bidonging to the Tnited 
States, aiiich may be in the city of Wdi.-hiiicton. in wlio.-esoevcr cn.'tody tlu‘V may 
be, shall be delivered to such jiersons a' may be authorized by the Board of Keaents 
to receive them, and shall be so ananged and classitied m the building erected for 
the Institution as best to facilitate the examination and study of them: and when- 
ever new sfiecimens in natural history, geology, or mineralogy are obtained for the 
museum of the Institution, by exchanges of dni>licate specimens, which the liegents 
mav in their discietion make, or by donation, which they may receive, or otherwise, 
the Regent- shall cau-e such new -pecnneiis to beaj.iirojiriatelv .•la.ssed and arranged. 

The principul and accumiilatod intere-t of tlie Siuith.-oiiiaii fund 
ammuitt'd iit that tiiiu' to ;il)out S'Tbn.noo. n -.mu considered iimple to 
meet the needs of tlie various operations m whieh it w a.s iiroposed that 
the Smithsonitiu Institution should enguo-e. In LsdB iirohablv not 
more than oin' or two universities or learned estalili'hments in Amer- 
ica had so lai'oe an endowment, and it was ajiparentlv tin' idea of 
Conoress that the fund was suIHcii-nt Doth for the erection of a htiild- 
rnm and for the etire of the collections which would he turned over 
to it or acipiiied hv the national survev.s. and in other wars. The 
Museum thus hee-an as an integral part of the Institution, coordinate 
with its library, and was re([uired by law to jiroyide for th(> Govern- 
mcnt collections which had previously ticcumulatod. a duty which the 
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Institution did not sco its Avay clear to fulfill until ISoS. when Con- 
gress began to make small yearly appropriations to aid in this purpose. 
So inadequate, however, were the sums voted that for many years the 
slender income of the Institution continued to be drawn upon to insure 
the maintenance of what was then justh' called the Smithsonian 
Museum, since the building was paid for out of the Smith.-on fund, a 
considerable portion of the collections was and still is the i)ropert 3 ' of 
the Institution, through exploration and gift, and a number of the offi- 
cials connected with the ^Museum were employed at its expense. 

The first scientific collection to come into the possc'ssion of the Insti- 
tution — and, in fact, it accompanied the bequest — was the small but 
valuable mineralogical cabinet of James Smithson, the founder, who 
was himself a chemist and mineralogist of repute and a Fellow of the 
Eoyal Society of London. 

The nucleus of the National IMitscum was, howevci’, virtmilly acquired 
by the National Institute, a .societt’ organized in Washington about 
l<S4o, having for its avowed purpose the direction of tlie Smithson 
bequest and the jtursuitof objects in consonance with the tenu^ of that 
foundation. One of the.se objects was tltc gathering of historical and 
natural history specimens from both official and i)ri\-afi' sources, most 
prominent among the former having been the United States Exploring 
Expedition around the world from to ls42. lloonis in the Patent 
Office building were secured for the museum i)f tlie society, whicli was 
practically recognized as the appropriate place of deposit for all (iov- 
ernineut collections retained in W ashington. Another important serv- 
ice rendered by the .society was, as the late Ur. G. Brown Goode has 
said, in the direction of educating ])ublic opinion "to consider the 
establishment of such an institution worthy of the Government of the 
United States.’’ Failing, however, to secure the' public recognition at 
which it aimed, it became inactive upon tlie establishment of the Smith- 
sonian Institution in 184t>, and its charter, which expired in IsPl. was 
not renewed. The Government collections in its possession, which 
came practically under the care of the Commissioner of Patents, were 
turned over to the Smithsonian Institution in ls.5S. Other material 
directly under the control of the National Institute remained at the 
Patent Office until 1863, and a part of the historical objects were held 
there until 1883. 

Previous to 1858, however, important materials for a museum were 
being accumulated at the Smith.sonian Institution, at its own cost and 
through the activities of its as.sistant secretary. Prof. p 

Baird, beginning even before hi.s appointment to that office in Is.'iO 
The personal bent of Professor Baird was tow ai d the collection of 
natural history specimens for purposes of study. l\ ith tlie approval 
of Secretary Henry he put into operation jilan- for the accomplish- 
ment of this object, wffiich, fostered and encouraged, were soon vield- 
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iiig- regular and almndant returns. Profes.sor Baird’.s own vacations 
were spent in tield wnrk. Officers of theArniv and Nar\' and of other 
Ijranclies of the ( (ONcrinnent service, tishcrinon. fur trader.s, private 
explorers, and such powerful organizations as the lindson’.s Bay Com- 
pany and the AVestern Onion Telegraph C'onipan}', were enlisted in 
the work and rendered \-aluahle assistance. The intluence exerted by 
these Ix'giniiings has l)eeu lasting and widespread, as shown in the 
extensi\ (‘ natural lii-'tory operations of su)).se(|uent National and State 
surveys, the organization of the Fish Commission and Bureau of Eth- 
nology. and the support gi\ en to seientitic colle<‘ting by many other 
bureaus of the (roverninent. 

'I'he discussion of i)lans for the organization of the Smithsonian 
Institution, which dcA'obcd upon the tirst Board of Kegents, hal. in 
January, l.'sfT. to the unanimous adoption of the following resolution 
expressing approval of the museum feature as one of its important 
functions: 

Tliut it is the intention of the aet of Congress estalilishing the Institution, 
anil in aceonlanee with tiie ilesign of Mr. Smitlison, as exjiresseil in his will, that 
one of the j)riuei])a! juiwles of executing the act and the trast is the accumulation of 
collections of specimens and olijects of natural history and of elegant art, and the 
gradual formation of a library of valuable works jtertaining to all department.s of 
human knowledge, to the end that a copioms storeliouse of materials of science, 
lit I'arnre. and art may lie provideil, which shall excite and diffuse the love of learn- 
ing among men, and sliall a-sist the original investigations and efforts of those who 
may devote themselves to the imrsuit of any branch of knowledge." 

Tlie policy tlius iumounced lias provailotl to the present day. 

Tn bsTii, V lieu most of the oxi.sting (rovernment surveys, whose 
work included the collecting of .specimens in tlie held, had been estah- 
lishcd. Congress deemed it important to practically reenforce the pro- 
visions of till' act founding tlie Institution, in order that there might 
he no doiiht as to the proper di.sposition of tlie material eiu’tain to he 
derived from these \ arious sources, hy the following enactment in the 
sundry civil appropriation act foi- l.sSO: 

All collcctiiins Ilf rucks, minerals, soils, fossils, and objects of natural history, 
archeolocyv, and ethnology, made hy the Coast and Interior Survey, tile (ieologieal 
.Purvey, or by any Otlier Jiarties fur tlie llovemmeut of tlie I'nited .States, wlieii no 
longer ni'eded for investigations in progress .shall he deposited in tlie Xational 
Aluseiim. 

Althougli the nanu' ‘■National iVIuseum" was sometimes used in the 
earlier reportsof the Smithsonian Institution, it did not appear in anv 
of the law.s of Congress until 1S7.">. Its general emjiloyment mav be 
.said to date from the time of the Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition 
of IsTtl. the tii’st exposition in this country in which the Government 
participated, and the tirst to make known to vast numbers of the 
peo])le of the Enited .States the existence of national collections at 
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Wiishinotoii, as well as new metliDcls of in,stalliii<i' and exliiliitine- 
museum materials, clitl'erino' radically from tht' older cadiiuds of col- 
lege or local museums, which had pre\ ailed up to that period. ,Vfter 
its close the Government exhibits brought back to AVashington, 
together with the extensive gifts made to the Gnited htates by private 
pei’sons and foreign governments, rendered necessaiy the early (‘roc- 
tion of a new and s<'parate building, fle\ot('d (-ntirely to museum 
purposes. Since that time Congress has mainly pro\ided for the 
maintenance of the Museum, but its manageiiKmt remains, by the 
fundamental act, under the authority of the liegents of tin' Smithso- 
nitin Institution, administered through their S('cretary. who is , .r updo 
the keeper — a form of government insuring a consisti'ut and uniform 
policy and a nonpartisan administration of its atfairs. I’he greater 
part of the Smith'-onian building is still used foi’ museum pur[)os('s, 
and the Institution, as well as most of the scientitic bin’('aus at 'Wash- 
ington. cooperate, both through men and material, in eidarging and 
caring for the national collections. 

The .scc)[)o of the National Nluseiim a' detined by law com]ii'ises 
practically all branches of science tind of the arts which admit of 
nutseum treatment, ^\'ith exceedingly limited means for making pur- 
chases, and therefon' altno't (‘iitiia'ly (h'jx'ndcnt as to the character 
of its collections upon Government explorations. i)ersonal donations, 
and exchanges, its diti'erent departments lune had a very une(jual 
growth. The subjects be^t represented are Aim'i'icaii etlmologv and 
archeologv, geology, zoology, and botany. A fair beginning lias lieen 
made in the exceedingly imiiortant liranches of the industrial arts 
and American history, and scarci'ly more is requiri'd to place these 
two departments on a proper ba'is than '.utlicient room to displuv 
the necessary collections, which are ceiTain to be rec('i\ ed, in gn'ali'r 
part through gi'atuitous contributions, when it is known that the 
Museum is prepared to care for tlu'in. In the department of the tini' 
arts the collection is still very small, but tin' subject i^ one which 
must sooner or later receive earnest consideration by the Government. 

Tin' spi'cimens in all branches are classitied in two series; one. com- 
prising the bulk of the matc'rial. being arranged for the purposes of 
scientitic research and reference in laboratories and storerooms, to 
which students are freely admittt'd; tin* other, selected with I'egard to 
their gi'iK'ral educational value and public inti'rcst. and accompani(‘<l 
})V descriptive labels, lining displayed in glass-coverefl lascs in tin' 
public halls, ddn' du])Iicate specimens not reipured for exchanu-es 
are made up into sets for distribution to schools and colli'u-cs. as 
opportunity otters. Papers de.seriptive of the collections, hoth tech- 
nical and popular, are publislmd for gratuitous circulation to the 
extent of three or more volumes yearly, and. linallv. the .Museum 
has come to be regarded as a bureau of information in respect to 'ill 
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sulijeet.'' with which it is twcn in the remotest degree concerned, the 
corrcsjKindenci' whicli tins involves now constituting one of its heaviest 
tasks. 

The history of the iSInseum. as pointed out by the late Dr. (loode, 
may he di\ ideil into three ('ixichs. which lie characterized as follows: 

the jKTinil Iniiii tlie leuiKlatieii Ilf the Siiiithsniii.iii [iistitiitinii tii IS.")?, iliir- 
iiiit which tilin' >jieciiiieii> were enlleeteil snlely tn serve as materials fur researrli. 
Nil S[ierial effiilt was iiiaile In exhibit them to (he jnihlie nr tn utilize tlieiii, except 
as a fnunilatiiin fm- scieiititic ilescrijitinu ami thenty 

Secniiil. the periml frnm l,s57, wlien tlie Iiwtitiitinii assuiiieil tile custnily nf the 
“Natiiiiial Caliiiiet nf ('iirinsilies, " tn ls7ii. Diiiiiiu' this periml the iMuseiim hecaiiie 
a iilaee nf deposit fnr scieiitilic eol'.ectiniis w Inch had already heeii studied, tlu'se enl- 
lectioiis, sn far as cmivenieiit, heiiin exhihiled tn tlie jiiililic and, sn far as praeticahle, 
made to serve an educational purpose. 

Third, the present jieriod ( heginning in the year l.s7t)l, in which the Museinii has 
undertaken more fully the additional task of gathering enlleetinns and e.xhihiting 
them on account of their value from an educatinnal stanilpniut. 

Liuring the lirst period the main nhjeet of the .Mii.-eiim was scieiititic research; in 
the .second, the e~tahli'hnient hecaine a niuseitin of record as well a' of re.searcli, 
while in the third jieriod has heeii added the idea of piihlic ediicatinii. The three 
ideas — record, research, and education — cnnperative and mutually helpful as thev 
are, are essential to the develnpiuent of e\ery great iniiseum. The National IMuseum 
endein’ot's to promote them all. 

Ill the stiinc coiiiiectioii. T)f. (htodc also ilclhicd the scopt' and oliji'cts 
of the Musetim in the following concise manner: 

It is a museum Ilf reeurd, in wliicli are jireserxed the inateiial fontidatinns of an 
eiinrniniis ami lUiit of srieiitilie knowledge — tlie types i if in linen ni' past in vestigatinns. 
Tliis is especially tlii' case witli tlmse materials that haveserved as a foundation for 
the rejiorts upon the lesoiirces of the I’nited States. 

It is a miiseiim of lesearcli. w liieh aims to make its coiiteiits ser\ e in the liigliest 
degree as astinuihis toiinpiiry and a foniidatioii for seieiititie inve.stigation. Re.seareh 
is necessary in oiderto identify and group the ohjecls in the most jdiilosoiihical and 
instriieti\'e relations, and its otticers are theri'fore selected for their al>ilit\'as iin’esti- 
gators, as well as for their trustworthiness as cu.stoilians. 

It is an educational musciiin. through its policy of illustrating hv specimen^ c\ery 
kind of natural ohject and every maiiifestatinu of hninaii tlmuglit and aci:i\itv, of 
di.s[il, lying descriptive l.dicl' adajited to the pnjuilar mini], and of ili'triliiitiiig its 
puhlicatioiis and it.s named series of duiilicates. 

A.s A VU>Kl M OF KF.CORD. 

Ill its function a.s ;i mustmiii of rccorci tin' growth of tht^ National 
Museum has been unpri'ccdcntcd. due iiiiiiiily to the rapid cxjiloratioii 
and dcvidopmciit of a rich and extensive countrv under the liberal 
and progressiv(' policy of the ( foverimieiit. From .seiejitihc institu- 
tions throughout the world, from foreign govt'riiments. and from indi- 
viduals ahuiidiint stores of gretit A'aliio have Ikm'u received, (dther as 
gifts or through the medium of exchangi* of specinn'iis. and ti small 
appropriation in recent \ I'iirs has jx'rmitted of some purchases to 
supply de.sidertita. 
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The principal sources of the collections may be briefly summarized 
as follows: 

1. The explorations carried on more or less directly under the 
auspices of the Smithsonian Institution, or by the Institution in con- 
nection with educational institutions or commercial establishments, 
and the efforts, since 1S50, of its officers and correspondents toward 
the accumulation of natural history and anthropoloodcal material. 

d. The United States Explorinu- Expe<litiou around tin' world from 
183S to 1812, the North Tacitic. or Ih'rry, Exploring- Expedition from 
1853 to 1856, and many snb.sequent naval exp('dition.-' down to and 
including- the recent operation-^ in the ^Ve^t Indian and I’liilippine 
waters. 

3. The activities of members of the Ibiited States diplomatii- and 
consular service abroad. 

I. The Government sui-veys at home, sm-li as tlie Paciti(- Ihiilroad 
surveys, the Mexican and Canadian boundary surveys, and tin- survevs 
carried on by the Eng-inoer Corps of the U. S. Army; and the activi- 
ties of officers of the Signal Coi’iis. and other bram-hes of the Armv 
stationed in remote reg-ioiis. 

5. The explorations <.>f tlie I'. S. Geological Survey, the V . S. Ei.-,h 
Commission, the Department of Agriculture, the Bureau of American 
Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institution, and otla'r scientific branclu's 
of the Government. 

6. Donations and purchases in conne(-tion with the several ('xposi- 
tions at home and abroad in whit-h the Nluseum ajid Fi^h Commission 
have participated, among the.se having been the Centennial Exhibition 
at Philadelphia in 1876. the International Fisheries Exhibitions at Berlin 
in 1S80 and at London in l.'-i.sd, the New ( frleans Cotton Centi'imial 
Exposition in ISSI and 18S5, the Ciiu-iimati Exposition of Is.ss t],,. 

orld's Columbian Exposition at Chicago in iSPh. and the expositions 
at Atlanta in 18;<5, at Nashville in isitT. at Omaha in Is'.ts. aiid at 
the Pan-American Exposition of l‘.»ol. 'I'lu' returns from the 7\hn-l(rs 
Fair in Philadelphia were of greatest extent, comprising, besides the 
collections displayed by the I'nited States in illustration of the animal 
and mineral resources, the fisherit's, and the (‘thnologv of the native 
ra(-es of the country, valuable gifts from thirty of thi' for('iu-ii „(,y_ 
ernments which participated, as well as the industrial collections of 
numerous manufacturings and t-ommercial houses of Europe and 
Amei-i<-a. 

7. Ext-hanges with foreign and d<jmestic museums and ttith inili- 
viduals. 

Immediately i)re(-eding the Centennial Exhilfition f)f Isff,. 
collections were entirely provided for in the Smithsonian biiildino- 
the number of entries of specimens in the Museum record books wa.s 
about 235,000. In l,sS4. wlsen the additional i-oom atfordi-d bv the new 
building gave opportunity for taking a provisional (-ensus of the l-ii-u-(> 
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accessions received from Philadelphia and from other sources, the 
niimher had ^rown to 1.471, odd. At the close of the year covered bv 
this report the total number of recorded specimens was 5,654,8(14. 

While these tigures coiii ey no impression of the bulk of the collec- 
tions, when it is considered that by 1885 all of the space in both Indld- 
ing's was completely tilled, and in fact so overcrowded that a third 
building- was already being asked of Congress, some conception may 
be had of the conditions now existing. The store-rooms are packe-d to 
their utmost capacity, making it difticult to gain access to the speci- 
mens or to provide adeejuately for their safety. For many years most 
of the objects received have had to lee stoivd in outside and unsafe 
structures, where they are maitdy })iled up in the original packing- 
boxes, and where has already accumulated enough material of great 
intrinsic and scientitic value to till an additional building as large as 
that now occupied by the main collections. 

AS A :MU.sKI’M of liESKAUCII. 

In order to permit of their (-xamination and study, as provided in 
the act of establishment, the collections of the Wusc-uni are. to the 
extent of its accommodations, arranged systematically and in a manner 
convenient for reference. Access to the reserve or study series, so 
called, consi.sting of the main body of the collections and as complete 
in all the groups as the accessions have made possible, is given to all 
properly qualitiecl persons engaged in original research. The oppor- 
tunities thus atl'ord(‘d are widely availed of. tin- IMusinun being visited 
every year by many investigators, .some of world-wide distinction, 
coming from the scientitic <-enters of European and other foreign 
countries, as well as from all parts of the L'nited States. Material is 
also occasionally S('nt out to rcpre.si-ntativi-s of other institutions 
having the means of providing for its safe-kee])ing. when required in 
the working up of special subjects, or for comparison in connection 
with their own collections. 

The custodianship of the collections being the tirst and most impera- 
tive duty (le\ olving upon the scientitic statf of the National Museum, 
its iiK'nibcrs tind comparatively little time during office hours foi' 
advancing knowledge, though they arc mostly well (pialitied for such 
work, being selected with special reference to their ability to identifv 
and classify tin- specimens undei- their charge in acct)rdance with the 
latest researches. As a matter of fact, however, the statf does pro- 
duce every year a large number of papers descriptive of the collec- 
tions, which together constitute an iuqmrtant contribution to scientitic 
literature. 

Among the honorary officers having their laboratories at the Museum 
are a number of assistants employed by other .scientitic bui’eaus to con- 
duct investigations on niatei-ial kept here in their charge, and in whos(' 
results the Nruseum share.s. 
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M iuiy colh'ctions Irnvo, from time to time. ))eeii transferred by the 
Geological Suia ey. the Fisli ( 'ommission, tlu' Department of Agricul- 
ture. and othm- branches of the Government to the custody of the 
Museum in aih anct' of their tinal working' up, in orchu' to ])rovide for 
their safe storage and to secure tlu' better facilitii's for study her(' 
art'orded. Gnder this arrangement the amount of reseandi work cai'- 
rii'd on in tin* Museum huihling has lu'cn greatly increased. 

d’hough having little means to expend for litdd work', members ot 
the iMr.seum statf ar(> occasionally given opportuniti<'s to participate 
in the explorations of otlnu' Government bureaus or of pri\'at(> expt;di- 
tions. in connection with which special re.searclu's may be carried on. 
though the chief ad\ antage residts from the ac(|uisition of new' and 
valuable material and a know lt'dge of the conditions under which it 
occurred in nature. 

AS AX HDUCATIONAr, AH'SEI'AI. 

The educational side of the Museum is int(‘nded to consist mainly 
of an exhibition of all tlu' cla.sscs of objects which it represents, so 
mounted, installed, and labeled as to directly interest and instruct the 
general public. The principal ditlicidty inciilent to the ])roper instal- 
lation of such a c(jll('ction. concealing all tin' space I'eepiireel. lie., in (]),> 
selection of its parts, so that while enough is displ;i\,.d to conviw the 
amount of information which it is intended to ini])art. the visitor shall 
not he overburdeiu'd or confused with (h'tails. While this policy is 
lK‘ing followed in the National Museum so far as its means permit, 
the lack of room has always prevented a comphTe or satisfactory 
dev<do[)meut of the' plan, and e\cry succeeding year the conditions in 
this respect gi ow' worse instead of better through the inci'cast'd crowd- 
ing of the halls. The advances in recent ycaii's ha\'e lieen chiet!\' in 
the methods of display, in the character of indi\'idnal and group 
mountings, and in the lalading, in all of which directions exceptional 
progress has been made. 

Two years ago it was announcerl that all of the halls di'signed for 
public Use were then for tin' first time permanently open, though noiu* 
wei'c above adilition or improvement, while in some the arrangement 
was entirely provisional. This w'asonly accom])lislu“d by the transfer 
of larg(‘ (piantiti('s of material to outside stoi'age. but during the past 
year it has unfortunately been again ncc(>s.sar\' to shut otf one of the 
most attractive halls in ord(‘r to fiu'iiish increaserl space for work- 
rooms. 

In this (‘onnection it seems appro[)riate to refer to the work (d' 
Doctor Goode, than whom no mus<auu administiatoi- e\ (>r had a better 
understanding of the public lu'cds. lie labored earnestly and con- 
scientiously to make this a museum for as well as of il,,- j)eople. and 
th(' plans now' being cai'ried out are. in all their essential features of 
his making. AVhile the assistants might be i-elied upon to arrane-e and 
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iiiaintuiti the study series in a luaniicr acceptable to the specialist, the 
interests of the jaiblic always laniiaim'd in his iininediate charye. lie 
was e\ er occupied in devising" ways for so presenting" the features of 
nature and tin' activities of mankind that by the ^•ory foi"ce of his sur- 
roundings the visitoi" was bound to receive and carry with him some 
definite impressions, some new bit of knowledge. Doctor (foode's 
labors in this held rangeil fi"om the planning" of the general scheme to 
the most minute (h'tails of case archite<"ture and liftings, llis oftlcial 
connection with nearly all tin' important exj)ositions of the past (piar- 
ter of a centui'y and his exhausti\ e studies of all the principal museums 
of Europe and tin' Enit('d States ga\"<' him excejjtional opportunities 
for obs('r\ ation and ex])('riment. Though a young man wlien ho dit'd, 
none other had ac(iuired so ripe an experience and none is more worthy 
of being followed. 

An incidi'jital though very popular educational f('ature of the 
Museum, luiving for its purpose the promotion of scientific teaching" 
throughout the country, has been the distribution to schools and col- 
leges of its duplicate s[H'cimens. propc'rly identified and labeled, and 
put up in cai-efully selected sets. Inadeipiate means have pi"evented 
this measure from being carried out on the scale which the resources 
of the iNIuseum would admit of. but many hundreds of such sets have 
alr('ady be('n gi\"en away. 

.'scarcely a year passes that some exposition, either at home or 
abroad, is not occupying the attention of the IMuseum. and through 
this means its existence and aims arc' brought constantly and promi- 
nently before tin' public. Tln'sc ('xpositions ha\ e of lati' follow"ed one 
another so closely and have requirc'd such extensive preparations as 
to interft'i'c' grt'ath with the ordinarx work of the ^luseuni. but tin* 
practice* of introducing new and \ai"icd tVatures. of showing a fresh 
sej’ies of objects or improx ed groupings in connection xvith each one. 
insures a substantial gain, as the collections an* ri'turiu'd to A ashiin*- 
ton. besides fultilling the important function of making mus(*um 
methods knoxvn to tin* ])(*oph* of tin* I'nited States and stimulating 
tin* groxvth of mus<*ums in many ipiarters. 

Though mainly technical and most us(*ful to tin* investigator, tin' 
publications of tin* ^Museum can lx* classed, in a general xvav, iis 
belonging" to its educational skh*. being the medium through xvhich 
the nature' and extent of its collec-tions ai"t* made' knoxvn. The Annual 
Ih'port. first printc'd as a separate volume of tin' Smithsonian Rc'port 
in lsS4. and noxv in its txventieth volume, consists, besides the admin- 
istrative' ])art. maiidy of semipopular papi'i's on interesting portions of 
tin' colh'ctioiis. 'I’ln' rroc(*edings and Bulletins are almost ('xclusivelv 
technical, tin' shorter papers being assigned to the former and the 
larger and mon' exhaustivi' xx’orks to the lattc'r. Of the Proceedinos 
txvc'nty-four comph'ti* volunn's have be<*ti issiu'd, and of tin; Bulletins 
tifty-txvo numb(*i"s. 
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AX ADDm<,)NAL MUSKLAI HUILDINO. 

For over two dociidos ii few ptinig-raphs in tiuN report have been 
amiuallv devoted an aeeoiint of the en^wded and un.-'afe condition 
of the national collections, and the eon.se(iuent inlpo^sibility of further 
comphdne- with the law for their proper cla.s.sitication, arrangement, and 
care. Fortunately these conditions are .soon to be remedied through 
the erection of an additional building, having a capacity far exceeding 
that of the existing structures cond»ined, with exhibition halls to tin' 
extent of nearly .a acri's, and facilities for all kinds of museum work. 

In the last report it was announced that Congress had authorized 
the prejxiration of plans for this new building, which was to be con- 
structed of bi'ick and teri'a cotta at a limit of cost of !!'l.,50().ooo, and 
to occupy a site 07i the north side of the Mall opposite the Snuth- 
sonian Institution. Such a building, though large enough to relieve 
the immediate demands for additional space, would provide v('iy 
inadequately for the growth of the collections, and the material named 
for the fronts was not considered entirely suitable for a structure of 
the character proposed. N<‘arly a year was occupied in (‘xamiiung 
into the requirements of the collections and in studying tin' pi’inci2)al 
features of other museums. During the winter of 1902-3. a series 
of tentative plans was prepared, and accompanied by a supplementary 
rt'port by tin; Scrn'ctary of the Smithsonian Institution was submitted 
to a special committee consisting of the Congressional Regents, "to 
represent to Congress the pressing needs of additional room for the 
proper exhibition of specimens belonging to the National Museum.” 
On January -23. 19o3, the same papers wei-e transmitted to Congres, 
and printed as Document 314 of the Hou.se of Representatives. 

The plans provitled for a huge rectangular building, four stoiles 
higli including tlie basement, which was to be in all essential featui'es 
the e(iuivalent of a story, well lighted and entirely seiuiceabh' for 
museum [)iu’po.ses. The, cost of the w hoh' building, constructial of 
brick and tei'ra cotta, was estimated at s.q.uoit.uuu. but one-half nf tlu' 
structure, in .symmetrical form, could be bidlt for Sl..^o(i.()oi). thus 
meeting tilt' re([uirenients of the act of 1902. 1 he special committee 

of the Regents abo\t' mentioned adoj)t('d thi' re[)ort of tht' Secrotarv, 
though urging the larger building, in the following resolution; 

Tliat umlcr Ok- liiiiitatioiis of the law the eomiiiittee hereby report to t 'oiiaress Plan 
1! for a iiea Xalioiial ^lu.'-eiiiii hiiihlino as the l>e^t obtainable for tin* amount meti- 
tioneil: but, in the juiionieiit of the eianniittee, tile larger plan, A. i- beliiueil to be 
tile one H hieh shouhl be ailojited. anil we therefore ask that Congress shall make 
the appropriation for it in-tead ol for tlie smaller plan. 

Hearings followed before, the Committees on Appropriations of 
both the House and Scimte. and a plesi was made for the ime of o i-miip, 
m.stead of brick and tcriii cotta. Tlu' House took no action, but a bill 
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for the ereotiou of the entire building’ in gniiute, at a limiting- eo.st of 
500, adopted hy the Senate, and the measure in this .shape 
wa.s tinally agreed to in eonference between the eommittees of the two 
Houses. The bill as pa.ssed, being an item in the sundry civil act fol- 
ly 04, was as fellows: 

ljuilding for Nati(jnal Museum: To enal)le the Regents of the Sniithsoniaii Institu- 
tion to commence the erection of a suitable fireproof building with granite fronts, for 
tlie use of the National Museum, to be erected on the north side of tlie Mall, ))etween 
Ninth and Twelfth streets, northwest, suhstantially in accordance with the Plan A, 
jirejjared and submitted t(_i Congress by the Secretary <if the Smithsonian Institution 
inaler the provisions of the act ap[>roveil June twenty-eighth, nineteen hundred and 
two, two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. Said Imilding complete, including 
heating and ventilating apparatus and elevatois, sliall cost not to exceed three mil- 
lion five hundred tliousand dollars, and a contract or contracts for its completion is 
hereby authori/ed to be entered into subject to appropriations to he mrale by Con- 
gre.ss. The construction shall be in charge of Reriiard R. (ireen, Superintendent of 
Buildings and t-rronnds, Liljrary of Congress, who sliall make the contracts herein 
authorized and dishurseull aiipropriatioiis made for the work, and sliall rceeiNcas 
full compensation for Ids services hereunder the sum of two thousand dollars aumuilly 
ill addition to his pre.setit salary, to he paid out of saiil ajipropriations. 

At a meeting of tin' Hoard of Ih-geiits lield on Hiin li L2. lynlj, a 
eommittce to reju-e.sont the Board in conneetion with tlie work of con- 
struction was de.signated liy resolution as follow.': 

Tliat the Secretary, witli the adxice and eoii.-eiit of the Chancellor and the chair- 
man of tlie executive eommittee, he authorized to repre.-cnt the Boaid of Regents so 
fur as may be necessary in consultation with Bernard R. Creeii, to whom tiie coii- 
.'tructioii anil contracts fur the new Mu.'eum building are committed l.iy Congress in 
the act making an appropriation for that purpo-e. 

Me.s.srs. Honiblower Ac Hat-.'hall. of W ashington, wln.i made the ten- 
tative plaii.s. wore selected as architects and before, the close of the 
fiscal year their part of the work was well under way. It is e.xjieeted 
that about four or five years will be recpiired for the construction of 
the buildiug. 
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APrUOl'KIATIUNS ,V,M> K,\ I’KMnTt'lJES. 

The CongTossiuiuil appropriiitionstortlK' inaintenaiicc of tlw' Natioiiiil 
Museum during the tiscal _v<'ar ending' dune :!i». ilM):-!. amounted to 
S281.40O. a decrcaise of .ss.uoo a-^ compared with the pnn ious year, the 
changes 1)oing as foHo\v>: The l>ill for T.'og contaiia-d tliriM' s[)ecitic 
appropriation^, one of >'.').oo(( for the con>tru< tion of t'wo galleries, one 
of $f).U ()0 for electrical installation, and one of for new boilers, 

■whih' the appropriations for luo:’, cotnpi'is<‘(l a new itejii of Sf.OiMf for 
prei)aring ami printing the ( 'ontrihiitions from tin' E. S. National 
Jlerltarium. lieretofore published by tin' department of Agriculture, 
Stio.npo for till' preparation of plans foi-an additional iMuseum building, 
and an increase of in the af)f)ropriation for furniture and 

lixturc's. 

The following tables show th<‘ expendituri's during the year i!tU2-d 
under each item of the appropriations for the past two years: 


-{pjit’npi'infHiiis iiii/l t 1 fh ii'iit n t't Tm' i]n 

ft.vev// tf, It/' i'lnitip/ 

Jfit/t' ov;, 


\ U.p . 1 

Vpptopna- 

lAj'elidl- 

P.l lanee 




TMIJ. 

Prc-st-rvaiiuii < if t m] 1» ( ip pps 

"I’-.ll, tllH) 

"170, lOJ.Hi 

•i'l Yi7,2o 

Furnmirr ttibl iiMun’s 

JJ. O 

Jll sLH. 70 

1 O’.'O. 

IlpiUing 'ligiuiiiuN aiirl cli-iTric.tl 

is.mm 

!0.(i’>7 07 

1 002 0-; 

Repair" t" IdiiMjng", "hop". .iii'l 

r’.fKio 

i:;. 171. n:-: 

1, ■’2'" 07 

Rook", painpliler". and jierio.iical' 

l? tMH) 

1, i. 

t,i)0 02 

Puiclij'sc Ilf '{H'einieii" 

ptJHKI 

.'i.'.hh' ;:i 

1 , (>00 ' 

Rt in 111 uiirk"}i(i{i', i.ic 

1. ICO 

l. I'O 'TJ ' 



'.tNi 



I'nEli'iiing- < ■unliiRuiioi!". X:iiji>fi.il Jlerli.iiJtiJii 

T.tHlO 

•:.iij7. 10 

072 M 

Plan- lor additional biiildiiiR. XatioiuR Mu"eiiin 

h niHi 

l.’.'a. so 

1", 20 

Prinimir and biiidiiiir 

IT.IH'O 

lo/.k'i 11 

5 V. 

Total 

Ho 

IP.T. 056. 27 

20. 41.;,. 7:i 
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Disfji'Vxeineitt-^ ft'oin u Iit^ipcndtd ljnUinci^.< >ij iijqnnjti'i<ihtin> jt>i' llii‘ iiuit' tnfltiuj June 

JO, lOOJ. 


( Jhjept. 

Balaucc 
luiieoO, ' 

Kxip'iidi- 

Baltuic 
tun*-* :’.i 



1^V2. 


JOOo. 


Preservation of collc-ction< 

J^.Tny.Ts ! 

S”’. ’>''>0. bJ 

51-Vi 

16 

Furniture and tixtures 

.. -j-rib j') 

d.lbJ.os 


07 

Hoatiiijir and lighting, ut< 

i:i| 

1 . Abs. s:; 

1 

td) 

Building repairs, etc 

1 '.1 s bn 

1 "11.117 

lit 

■t: 

Galleries - - 

J7 ‘rj 

bii 7'> 

1 

17 

Books, pamphlet", and periodical" 

1 . 1 li> It: 

OH 70 

lb" 

27 

Purchase of specimens 

171 Si' 

J lit, 01 


2t, 

Rent of -workshops, etc 

.os 



Us 

Total 

1 1. 00b b ; 

] 1. ''I".'!" 

1 17 

SI 


Disbursi'iaciits from the :H)propruitioiis for r,t(Mi-I(toL were made 
as follow^: Preservation of eollcetiuns, ^p.Ut'il; hooks, pamphlet', and 
pei'iodieals. SSd.Td. leavinw ])alaneos of >('■24. ss and isri.d'i respeeti\ely. 
The.so halaneos, toe-ether '-vith the unexpended halanees of the apprm 
priations for furniture and fixture', heatinw and lighline-, building 
repairs, purchax' <.)f specimens, and rent t>f work'liops. amounting to 
ST4.41. have reverted to the surplus fund of the Tn-asury. 


A}ijn itjn’mt I'll' tin’ ijini' .ti'lnnj .liini .11/, J'lOl. 


Presorviition nt ciilk-ctioii' 

Funiiturc ami tixtures 

lleatin^', Ik'litinjr, ami eliwtrical service 

Parchase uf sjieeiinens 

Piiiolis. pamphlets, and periodicals 

Repairs to Imildings, shops, and sheds 

Rent of workshops and temporary storage quarter-- 

Postage 

Additional building for National Museum 

Printing labels, blanks, and Bulletin' and Proceeding--, and for bimling 
books for the Library 

Total - 


Hsu, (|(K) 
■-'1*, dilO 

IS, ono 
in, ouo 
L>, Ono 
lo, OUO 
4, 400 
500 
I'oO, OOO 


17,000 
■519, 400 


BUII.DIXU.S. 

At its last session, ending March 4, iva>:>. t'ongrc" authorized, in 
the sundry civil act for llHik— 4. the construction of an additional lire- 
proof building of granite for tlie Atitional Museum, tit si cost not to 
exceed «3..5up.oOo. and appropriated «-2.5n.ttun for the reipiirements of 
the first year. The jtrejtaration of the final {tlans was beg-un near 
the close of the ti'cal year, and the work will be pu'hi'd as rapidlv as 
possibh'. 

The roofs on the several sectioii' of tiie Museum building have con- 
tinued to give trouhie. as new leaks rlevelop during cverv hcavv rain 
and snow storm. This i.-, more e-pecialiy the raise -with the slate cov- 
erings over the main halls, but the tin roofs are also in bad condition 
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and both demand constant attention and repair, at some expense. 
Before main' years a new roof will become absolutely necessary, but 
in the meantime it is proposed, should the regular appropriations suf- 
fice, for the purpose, to g-mdually replace the slate coverings with bet- 
ter material, as only in this manner can the more pressing difficulties 
be even temporarih' overcome. 

The leaks which have occurred through many years, and the fre- 
quent repairs to walls and ceilings, had so di'faced the interior of the 
greater part of the IMuseum building as to render it unsightly in the 
extreme. At the beginning of the fiscal year it was decided to remedy 
these conditions so far as possible by painting those jiarts of the build- 
ing which required it. in accordance with a .simple but artistic scheme 
of color. The rotunda and main halls were tirst completed, and next 
three of the courts, lea\ ing only one of the lattcu' to be doin' during 
the current year. The ranges do not call for any changes in this 
respect at present, ^\'itll this improiement the building has now 
been placed in a far more presentable condition than ever before. 

Another improvement in the ^luseum building has been the arrange- 
ment of inner screen doors at the eastern or freight entrance, so as to 
close otf from the public or exhibition halls the \estibule in which 
packages are received. Some of the rooms o\ or this same entrance, 
used by the Division of Plants, have also been modified and enlarged. 

The archeological hall in the Smithsonian building has been closed 
to tile public during nearly the entire yiair. In September. lho:>. so 
many large pieces of plaster fell from the ceiling that its condition was 
declared unsafe, and though all of the loose jihister was subsequently 
removed, yet the appearance of the hall does not justify its reopening 
at present. It is expected, however, to make such temporary repairs 
before the close of another year as will permit of its being again made 
accessible. 

ADDITIONS TO THE COLLECTIONS. 

The nuniher of accessions or x'parate lots of material received dur- 
ing the year was l.tUh. being lilUmore than in I'.log. They comprised 
about specimens of all kinds, bringing the total number of 

specimens iii the seieral departments of the IMuseum up to about 
.■).(i.’)4.s04. There wei'e also received for identitication ssc lots of speci- 
mens, the most of which were returned to the senders with the infor- 
mation reipiested. 

The most constant and important sources of material are tin' national 
surveys and exploratiiuis. whose collections are. by law, transferred 
to the custody of the Museum as .soon as the necessaiy studies upon 
them have been completed. The bureaus i\ hich tigure most jiromi- 
nently in this work are tin' (ieological Survey, tin' Fish Commissiou, 
the Biological Survi'v. and the Divisions of Insects and Plants of the 

NAT Ml s 1!K),: 2 
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Department of Ag'ricultnre. and the Bureau of Ameriean Etlmolog v of 
the Smithsonian In.^ritution, though valual)ie (•ontri))ution^ ar(‘ oeea- 
sionally obtained from other hranehes of the (fovermnent service, and 
officers of the Army and Navy stationed in the new possessions have, 
in their indi\ idual capacity, been rendering much assistance. A very 
large share of the additions t(j the collections is. however. recei\'ed 
from ])rivate individuals and establishments through donation and 
exchange, and the exhibiti(^n series deriv('s many of its attracti\'e 
features from loans or deposits. Field collecting by members of the 
Museum stall' is almost prohibited by the lack of funds, and tin' ac(jui- 
sition of specimens by purchase is seriously restrictc'd because of the 
small amount appropriated for that purpos('. 

A comph'te list of the accessions for the yeai' is gi\ cn in ,Vpt)endi.\ 
II, and the important ones are de.sci'ilx'd in the i-ei)orts of the head 
curators. Only some of the more noteworthy ones will, ther('foi’e. b(‘ 
referri'd to in this connection. 

The total number of specimens added in tin* Department of Anthro- 
pology was M.dl'.t, of which t<!, lsl spc'cinnuis indonged in tin* Di\ isioii 
of Prehistoric Archeology, 4.547 in Ethnology, and 1. 502 each in 
History and the Graphic Arts. One of tlu' most valuable aciiuisitions 
consisted of material recently collected by Dr. M'. L. .\.bbott in 
Sumatra and the tStraits Settlements, and illustrated the native arts 
and industries of a region but pt)orly re})rosented in American museums. 
The many objects, numbering over l,5oo. secunnl in the Philippine 
Islands by th(‘ late Col. E. F. Hildiu'. of tlu' Bureau of .Vmerican 
Ethnology, for the Government exhibit at the Pan-.\merican Exiiosi- 
tion, have been turned over to the Museum by the Ooverninent Board. 
This collection is of especial interest in that it furnishes much author- 
itative information regarding the life and ( ustoms of the natives of 
the larg’est of our iH'w possessions. Dr. Irank Bussell, foriuerlv of 
the Bureau of Anuu-ican Ethnology, st'cureil impoi'tant niaterial from 
the Pima Indians of southern Arizona, which, together with nian\ 
ethnological objects from other sources, have been transferred ))v the 
Bureau to the custody of the Museum. iSe\ eral collections made bv 
Lieut. G. T. Emnujiis. of the Enittal States Xa\'y. illustrating the arts 
of the Chilcat and otlu'r Alaskan tribes, ha\e also b('en :ie([nired. 

An extremely noteworthy colh'ction depositi'd in the iMiiseum bv 
Mr. S. S. Howland, of Washington. D. consists of olijeets repr('- 
senting Buddhist religious art, such as bionze and wooden iniae-es of 
Buddha and Buddhist saints, shrines, temple lamps, and snered writ- 
ings on palm hanes. and also of .several ori('ntal manuscripts in 
Hebrew. Arabic, and othei- languages. Miss Eliza B. .Scidinore (g' 
'Washington, also deposited a number of examples of Buddhist and 
Hindu religious art. Twenty-eight Jewish ceiemonial ohjeets from 
North Africa wtue obtained from iMr. E])hraini Deinaid. of Kcamev 
New Jer.sey. one of the mo.st interesting ]neces being an ai k of carved 
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wood, fontiiiiiing a ])airliinoiit .sfroll of tlic Pontateuoli. The Egyp- 
tian exploration fund has presented some valuable Gr.eco-Egyptian 
papyri. 

Among the accessions in the Divishjn of Prehistoric Archeology 
were a collection of implements and other objects obtained by Mr. 
\V. II. Holmes from near Kimmswick, Missouri, with the assistance 
of IVIr. Gerard Fowke, who also transmitted a numb('r of hammer- 
stones, flint nodules, and other objects from :incient (piarries near 
Carter, Kentucky, and a series of implements and specimens of ore, 
which had been mined for use as paint, from aboriginal mines at 
Leslie, Missouri, collected l)y Mr. Holmes. About fl.OtX) specimens of 
stone imjtlements, gathered by the late Mr. Frank Hamilton Cushing, 
including spearheads, arrowpoints. harpoons, and tools of various 
kinds, and a very important collection made by Dr. J. lYalter Fewkes 
in Porto Rico and Santo nt)mingo were I'eceived from the Bureau of 
American Ethnology. The material from .Santo Domingo comprises 
many types new to the Museum, while that from Porto Rico contains 
several stone rings or collars, sculptured pillow stones, the remains of 
human sktdotons, and \ arious other objects. 

A collection of stone implements of various types, pottery, bowls, 
vases, etc., chiefly from the Mississippi Valley aiid the Pueblo region, 
was obtained from Mr. F. O. Matthews, of Parral. Mexico, and many 
objects illustrative of the stone age in Cruguay were received in 
exchange from the Musco Kacional at Montevideo, through the cour- 
tesv of Sefior Ijuis A. de Ih'rrera, socretarv of tin' Uruguavan hnni- 
tion at Mhishington. Mr. H. Seton-Karr. of London. England, 
presenti'd a series of paleolithic (piartzite implements s('lected from a 
collection made by him in the Lateritic deposits near IMadras, India. 

A series of models of Unitetl States war vessels, including gunboats, 
monitors, protected cruisers, and rams, rleposited in the Museum bv 
the Xavy Department, forms a very attractive exhibit, being of espe- 
cial interest to the ])ublic. The M ar Departmi'iit has also d(“pr)sited a 
large numlx'r of models of heavy seacoast cannon, mountain howitzers, 
and other types of ordnance formerly used Ity the Army, and examples 
of small arms. 

Many relics of General and Mrs. G. S. Grant, of groat intrinsic as 
W (>11 as historic \ alue. ha\ e been presented to the Museum bv their 
childn'n, through Brig. Gen. Frcderi<-k D. Grant. U. S. Army. 
They include clothing worn by General Grant during the civil war. 
commissions to different ranks in the Army, a cabinet present to Mrs. 
Grant Ijy the Empress of dapan. said to lie one thousand years old 
and valued at §:^n.u(iO: several Japanese Aases presmited bv the 
Emperor of Japan, a lady's toilet s(>t in gold from tlu' King and Queen 
of Siam, and iiumei'oiis other objia-ts. 

Bight hundis'd and thirty-'iwen gold, siher. and copper coins wei’e 
donated to the IMuscmm by Mi'. B. .M. Chajiman. of New York Gitv. 
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Casts of the Neanderthal and Prague ancient crania were purchased 
for the newly established Division of Physical Anthropology, which 
has also secured live valuable head-hunter's skulls from New (iuinea, 
and a large series of crania and parts of human skeletons from the 
Armv Medical Museum, the D. .S. Fish Commission, and other sources. 

The Department of Riology received about llo.odo specimens, of 
which approximately one-third were ])otanical. In zoology th(> Division 
of Insects led withST.bSI specimens, followed by mai’iiu' iiivert(‘brat('s 
with 12,471 specimens, mammals with 7,4H.l specimens, mollusks with 
6,332 specimens, and birds with 3,.soo specimens. 

The zoological specimens contributed by Dr. IV. L. Abbott con- 
sisted of a large number of deer, squirrels, porcupines, iuid a new 
ape, collected in Sumatra and on the adjacent islands, and in the l{i(ju 
Linga Archipelago, south of Singapore. Nlany of the species are new 
to .science. The donations mad<‘ by Doctor Abbott, as tlu' residt of his 
I’ccent extensiv^e explorations in the Fast iTidies. now comprise about 
2,.5n(» mammals and nearly 4, Ono })ird.s, besid(\s sevei'al thousand speci- 
mens in other branches of natural history. 

Large collections of bird skins and eggs, tishes. corals, mollusks, 
cru.staceans, and other marine invertebrates, obtained during the 
expedition of the U. S. Fish Commission steamer Alhufriisx tf) the 
Hawaiian Islands and to Samoa, have been transmitted to the Museum 
and will be referred to more in detail in the next report. They 
include interesting series of the !>irds of the Laysan Islands. 

Dr. E. A. iMearn.s. F. S. Army, pre.senb'd a (luantitv of mammals 
from the Yellowstone National Park and from Fort Snelliug. Nliuiie- 
.sota. and the Hon. P. .S. Rairden, United .Stati's consul at l>ata\ ia. 
two undescribed species of TrajuJnx from Java. An important collec- 
tion of bats was obtained from Nlr. M’illiam Foster, of .'sapucav. 
Paraguay; and one of bats and rodents from iMr. I'. Tsuchida, of 
Misaki, Japan. A \ aluable skeleton of the jjorpoise. P.m 
cva><mlcn>^. from the Hawaiian Islands, the tirst reported from tluit 
region, was contributed by Pn^f. C. JI. (filbert, of the Iceland Stan- 
ford Junior University. 

.Several rare birds of paradise and othm- valuable s 2 )ecinieus. includ- 
ing a pair of flightless cormorants, from the Galapagos Uhuids. were 
received from iMr. A. Boucard, Isle of M ight. England, and a Ja\an 
jungle fowl, a black-winged peacock, and other birds from IMr. Ifoiui'i- 
Davenport, Morris Plains. New Jersey. The Bishop Museum, of 
Honolulu, presented about 40 bird .skins, including several species not 
previously represented in the Mu.seuin collection, and 29.5 interestino- 
specimens from Chirhpii. Costa Rica, including a number of cotypes 
and ri2 bird skins from Honduras were obtained from Hr. Oiitiam 
Bangs, of Boston. partl\ as a gift and partly in exchange. most 

important accession to the oological c<>lleetion was a fossil 
Arjnjdrnix iiin.ri iints from Madagascai'. Adiluable birds' (s.-o-s from 
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Australia. South America, and other eountries were also rt'ceived from 
dirt’ereiit .sources. 

Reptiles from southern Florida were contril)uted by Mr. E. J. 
Brown, of Lemon City, and a tine series of .salamanders was presented 
by Mes.srs. Brimley Brothers, of Raleigh, North Carolina. From 
Prof. P. Biolley. of the National Mii.seum of San Jose, Costa Rica, 
there were obtained several ^•ery interesting specimens, including a 
new gecko, descri))ed by Doctor Stejneger as Sj’ha^rDihivtijIus jjac/[p‘cus. 
Fiighteen snakes from the island of C'yprus were purchased from 
Giacomo Cecconi, of Florence, Italy, and snakes from Jamaica and 
Michigan were donated by Prof. TI. L. Clark, of Olivet College, 
Michigan. 

The accessions to the collection of tishes were nnmerous and impor- 
tant. Dr. O. P. Jenkins, of Leland Stanford Junior L"niversit\', 
donated 42 types of Hawaiian tishes. constituting a second installment 
of a series of types the tirst of which were transmitted in lyol. A 
valuable collection of types and cotypes of Japanese tishes was received 
from Dr. David S. .Iordan, president of the .same university. A large 
salmon, weighing about .Vt pounds, taken at Cascapedia, Canada, was 
presented by Dr. S. AVeir Alitchcdl, of Philadelphia. A deep-sea 
pelican tish. capturcal at a depth of between 2,b0i.i and 3.00b fathoms, 
during the survey for the Pacitic cable, was transmitted by the officers 
of the U. y. S. and a large conger eel was received from Mr. 

Louis Mowbray, of Bermuda, through tlie New York Aquarium. 

Besides the molhisks olitained by the Fish Commission expedition to 
the Hawaiian Islands, a number of wcll-pre.served land shells from the 
same region were donated by Mr. W. H. Henshaw, of Hilo, Hawaii. 
Interesting collections of shells were also received from Rev. Heniy 
Loomis. Yokohama, .Japan; i\Ir. F. A. AVoodworth, San F^rancisco, 
California: ^Irs. T. S. Oldroyd, Burnett, California, and the Impi'rial 
Academy of SciemeO'-. St. Petersburg. A specimen of the rare Vohitu 
lud iiniiilUi Sowerl)y. from Tasmania, and other \aluaJ)le Australian 
shells, were also added to the mollusk collection. 

Among the most important additions to the Entomological Division 
were a collection of nearly IR.OOO specimens of gall wasps, parasites, 
etc., from Canada, transmitted J>y the Department of Agriculture; a 
series of Costa Rican insects of different orders purchased from ilr. 
P. Schild, of New York City; aJxmt 2,000 specimens of Chilean insects 
from i\Ir. E. C. Reed, Concepcion. Chile; 277 specimens of African 
Lepidoptera received in exchange' from the Royal Museum of Natural 
History, Stockholm, Sweih'u. through Dr. Yngve Sjostedt. including 
example's of se'veral spe'cie's descrilted b\- Den-tor Aurivellius; a e-ollec- 
tion e)f mites, including tvpes and coHpes, freim Pre)f. Reeliert Wol- 
cott. e)f the Ihiiversity of NeJimska; specimens eef many orders and 
comjerising types and cotypes frean Preef. 1). .V. Cen'kore'll, East 
Las AYgas. New Me-xie-o: aleeeut fe'ee spee-inie-ns eef Europe-an Coh'optera 
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from Dr. AY. H. A'alway, Clereland, Ohio, and a valuablo sorio.s of 
Venezuelan Cicindellidao and Searahaeidac from Air. Edw. A. Klao'C'^, 
of Grafton, Pi'iinsylvania. An important exehanoe was made with the 
American Entomoloo-ical Society, where))}' the Aluseum received h.5 
species of Alexican and Central American Hymenoptera, including 
many cotypes. Thirty-four cotypes of Colcoptera were presented by 
Prof. II. C. Fall, of Pasadena, California. 

The Diyision of Alarine. Inyertebrates obtained through (‘xchange 
with the Aluseum of Xatural History. Paris, France, about .ao species 
of fresh-water crabs. A -series of Japanese crustaceans, including 
many interesting specimens collected by Dr. Dayid S. Jordan and Air. 
J. O. Snyder, was presented by the Leland .Stanford ,Iunior Uniyersity. 
A number of cru.staceans from the Alaldiye Islands, collected by Air. 
Alexander Agassiz in IDO I and lDo2, was receiyed from the Aluseum 
of Comparative Zoology, Cambridge, Alassachusetts. and similar mat)'- 
rial from Costa Rica and G’ocos Island was acquired through exchange 
with the National Alu.scuin of Costa Rica. Among otlu'r accessions 
of special interest may be mentioned four lots of isopod crustaceans, 
including types obtained by the Harriman expedition, received fi’om 
Prof. Trevor Kincaid. Seattle. AVashington; 23 specimens of echino- 
derms and crustaceans from Great Britain and from yaidous localitic's 
in the East, contrilmted by Air. H. W. Parritt, of London, England: a 
quantity of foramiuifera from Great Britain and the Seychelles Islands, 
presented by Air. H. Sidebottom. Cheshire. England, and a collection 
of parasites of tishes. transmitted by Prof. Edwin Linton, of AVashing- 
ton, Pennsylvania. \ery interesting smies of European parasites, 
comprising treinatodes. (-(“stodes, and munatodo^. was deposited in 
the Aluseum by the Bureau of Animal Industry. Ih'partinent of 
Agriculture. 

To the osteologieal collection were added a skeleton of the giant 
salamander, Sirhnld/n iiijuni/cu. presented by the Imperial Aluseum of 
Tokyo; three skeletons f)f Harris's cormorant. Xii inijdi nihi hurriX^ 
purchased from Air. R. II. Beck, of Berryes.sa. California, aiul a skele- 
ton of musk ox from Ellomere Ijand. lepresimting a species new to 
the Alu.seuin. from Air. J. S. Warmbath. of AVashington. District of 
Columbia. 

The National Herbarium has been enriched by a colha tion of about 
1,400 plants from the Philippine .Archipelago, contributed by the Phil- 
ippine Bureau of .Agricidture, and by another colh'ction from th)‘ same 
loealitv reei'ived from the Royal Botanical Gardens, Kew. England 
Air. AA’illiam R. Alaxon, of the Aluseum start, obtained a large collec- 
tion of ferns and other plants during a collecting trip of about two 
months’ duration in Jamaica. Dr. E. A. Alearus, I', s. .Aimy. pre- 
sented a large series of plants eolha-ted in the Ycdlowstoue National 
Park, and Capt. John Donnell .Smith, of Baltimore. Alarvlaud, who 
aas made extensive contriluilious to thi' Herbaiium, continued hi 
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donations during- the past year, transmitting a series of plants from 
the A\"est Indies and t’entral America. 

The collections in the Department of Geology were increased by 
about li,»2,i)b0 specimens, of which 1*7.000 were fossil invertebrates. 
As in past years, the principal accessions were from the U. S. 
Geological Survey. Among- the more important ones wc-re a series of 
minerals, rocks, and ores, constituting a ])ortion of the exhibit made 
by the Survc-y at the expositions rt'centh’ held in Butl'alo and Charles- 
ton, and a collection of rocks from Arizona. California. Idaho, Colo- 
rado, Oregon, and Washington. An interesting lot of tourmalinitic 
quartz from l^ittle Pipestone district. ^Montana, of which some of the 
.specimens are covered on one side with parallel layers of amethysts of 
different hiu's. aceom})anied the former. 

A valualjle series of massive and cut polished stalactites and stalag- 
mites from the Cupper (^ueen mine was presented by iNIr. James 
D(juglas, of Bisla-e. Arizona. Interesting examples of voleanic bombs 
and lavas from Cinder Buttes, Idaho, receiv('d from Prof. I. C. 

Rassell; spc-cimens of iluoriti* and associated rocks, from Mr. K. S. 
Bassler and Mr. E. (). ITrich; specimens of halloysite from Hart 
C’ounty, Kentucky, from Elon. J. H. Stot.senburg, of New Albany, 
Indiana; specimens of talc, from the North Carolina Talc and iMining 
Company, and a collection of igneous rocks from Holyoke. Massachu- 
setts, from Prof. B. K. Emerson. 

A specimen of i)allasite. weighing J.M pounds, from Mount ^'ernon, 
Kentucky: a mass of meteoric iron from Arispe, Mexico, weighing- 
lit) pounds: a mass of meteoric iron from Persimmon Creek, in North 
Carolina, weighing '.* pounds, and a nudeorie stoni- weighing nearly h 
pounds, from Ib'iulersoin ilh), North Carolina, an- among the most 
important additions to the meteoric collections. 

A small piec)' of the only known specimen of footeite was donated 
by Jlr. M'arren IM. Foote, of I’hiladelpiiia, and many ver^- desirable 
minerals, some of which were not previously represented in the 
NIus(>um eollection. were obtaim-d from ditl'erent sources. 

The largest and most valuable addition to the l)i\ ision of Strati- 
graphic Pah'ontology was the .second installment of the E. O. Ulrich 
colh'ction of Paleozoic bryozoans. comprising about T.'i.OUO s[)ecimens 
and 2, .too microscopic slides. The colhH-tion as a whole is the most 
extensive of its kind in existenci' and contains manv unique specimens. 
.Vbout 14,000 corals, crinoids. mollusks, and otln-r fossil in\ (‘rtebrates 
from the NIississij)pi \’allev Paleozoic were received from Dr. Carl 
Kominger, of Ann Arl)or. IMiehig-an. Nlanv of these have been figured 
and described in the reports of the Geological Surve\- of Michigan. 
The Andrew Sherwood collection of Peimsvlvaiiia I'pper Devonic 
vertebrate ainl iin ertebrate fossils is also entitled to special notice. 
It was brought together by ilr. Sherwood, and includes manv choice 
slabs tilled witli large brachiopo<ls und mollusks, besides about 3,000 
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small specimeii>. Srnallcr collections of interesting fossil inverte- 
brates were contributed bv the U. S. (leoloo-ical Survey: Dr. Charles E. 
Beecher, of Yale University’; ]Mr. John M. Nickels, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio; IVIr. T. Lee. of Trinidad, Colorado, and others. 

The collection of vtulebrate fossils was increased bv several impor- 
tant additions, one of which, coinprisintj the teeth of hiim- 

Itolilti and Jtfiixtiidon an'ililh nnn and casts of mandibular i-ami, wa^ 
received from the British IMuseuni, London, Eno-land. Dr. If. J. 
Herbein. of Bottsville, Pennsy-lvania. contributed a slab of sandstone 
showing- reptilian footprints, from Mount Carbon. Pennsylvania, and 
Mr. AVhitman Cross, of the U. S. Geological Survey, collected and 
transmitted a tooth of (’ht(l<nhi>ifiiriiii,.\iix{\\‘xy) from Nec-dle ^Mountains 
quadrangle, Colorado. 

About 500 specimens of Triassic plants, collected in Connecticut 
and Massachusetts by Mr. S. Ward Loper, of the U. S. Geological 
Survey, have been turned over to the Museum; a small series of fossil 
plants from the Permian of Ohio was donated by Mr. H. llerzer. of 
^larietta, Ohio, and about so specimens of Paleo;ioic iilants were 
received with the Ulrich collection above mentioned. 

The number of entries made in the catalogue books of the various 
departments was 41,oyi, 

The number of accessions received annually since ISSl has been as 
follows: 
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The approximate number of specimens received by the Museum 
during' the year and the total number in the possession of the Museum 
at the close of the 3’ear are recorded in the following table: 


lUvisinll. 


Anthropology. 
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Technology 
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EXPI>ORATIONS. 

Fewer explorations than usual were carried on last year directly by 
the Museum, owino- to iusutheient means for that purpose. Field work 
under the Bureau of American Ethnology, which yielded interesting 
collections of objects, since dci)ositcd in the Museum, as before men- 
tioned, was conducted by !Mr. William If. Ilolnu's. Mr. Gerard Fowke. 
and Dr. J. tValter Fewkes. Mr. Holmes visited the aboriginal hema- 
tite mines at Leslie, ilissouri, and Doctor Fewkes an anchuit quarrv 
in Carter County, Kentucky, while Doctor Fewkes nlso spent consider- 
able time in Santo Domingo and Porto Rico. 

The important explorations of Dr. 'William L. Abbott in Sumatra 
and the adjoining islands, as well a-' on tin' mainlatid of tlu' Straits 
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Settlements, have already been referred to under tin' heading' of 
“■Additions to the Colleetions," Tliese exploi'ations. which ar(' carried 
on ontindy at the expense of Doctor Abbott, have now ta'en in prog’- 
rcss for sevej'al years, and through his generosity the Xational Museum 
has been the fortunate recipient of th(> ver\ largi' and extremely valu- 
abl(' e<dlections that lu' has mad(“. 

In the spring- of llHCf i\lr. F. A. Lucas, accompanied by Mr. d\'illiam 
Palmer and iMr. J. W. .Scolli<-l\, all of tin' Museum stall'. visit(‘d one of 
the stations of the Cabot Stc-am Whaling- Compan\ on the coast of 
Newfoundland in the interest of the iSt. Louis Exposition for the pur- 
pose of securing- as complete a representation as possible of a large 
sulphur-bottom whah-. lie was entirely suct-essful. returning with a 
perfect skeleton of a specimen measuring- about 7S fi-et long, aiul ^\ith 
molds of the exterior, from which a cast of the entin' animal will )>e 
made. These specimens at tin* (-lost- of the exposition will be (>xhib- 
ited in the iMuseum. 

Through the courtesy of the (b'ographical Society of llaltiniore, the 
iMuseum was enabled to send Mr. 11. .V. Px'iui and i\l)-. J. 11. Kilt-y w ph 
an expedition to the Pahaiiia Islands, m here tln-y were to make collec- 
tion of the fishes and land animals of that region. 'I’he pai-ty was -.(ill 
absent at the close of the year. 

Dr. H. D. Dyar. with Mr. Kolia P. Currie, of the National Museum, 
and ill-. A. N, Caudell, of the I)e 2 )artment of Ag-i-i(-ulturc. accom- 
panied an expedition to Hritish Columbia under the au'pices of the 
Carnegie Institution, and it is expected that the\- \\ill bi-ing ba<-k a 
large' and important colh'ction of insects. 

Mr. S. Ward Loper. of tin' L. S. (Jeologic-al .'Purvey, inadi' for the 
Museum an intci-esting colh'ction of T'ria.ssic plants in Conne(-ti(-ut and 
iMa.ssachu.setts, and through arrangements with the Dina-tor of the 
Survey, Hon. Charh's D. M'alcott. iMr. Charles Si-huchert. of the 
Mu.seu!u start', spent several weeks in Virginia and Leorgia with 
the .special view of determining the geologi(-al horizons of the sout],,.,.,, 
part of the Appalachians. Incidental to this study he c-ollected manv 
fossils. Sev('ral weeks were .spent by Mr. K. S. Pas.^lor in Ohio 
Indiana, and Kentucky collecting invert('brate tossip, A small collec- 
tion of natural history .spt'cimens. obtained about Franz Josef Land 
by the Baldwin-Ziegler expedition of P.tng to the Polar i-('g-iuns, was 
presented to the iMuseum by Mr. M'illiani Zit'gler. It is hoped that 
the second exiJedition. now in progress under the sami' auspic(>s, ^vill 
result in atlditional accessions from that little-known region. 

di.stkihl'tiox .vxi> kxciiaxck of .si'K(-i.mk\.s. 

The number of specimen.s furnished to st)ecialists outside of the 
Mu.seum for study was 12.~r2'.K almost twice as manv as duriiuj- the 
previous year, while the .sets of d':{)lieates distributed to educ-arioird 
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o>t:i])li.shnionts in this country, to«-ethcr with those used in mnking- 
e.xclianges with individuals and institutions both at home and abroad, 
comprised s])ecimens. Tlie educational series consisted of 

marine invertebrates, tishes, and geoloj^ical material illustrating- the 
results of rock weathering and soil formation. 

The following table shows the number of lots of specimens of all 
kinds sent to each ►State and foreign country: 
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Among the more important exchanges received from foreign estab- 
lishments were the following: From the llritish .Museum of Natural 
History, London, four casts of the jaws and teeth of mastodons; the 
Eoyal Botanic (lardens, Kew, London, h8H plants from the Philip- 
pine Islands and (iuiana, 21 duplicate plates from "Kefugium Botan- 
icum," and two living plants; the Museum of Natural Llistory, Paris, 
four species of Argulid;e from South America; the Botanical Museum, 
Berlin, (lermanv, tJd.j plants from Europe and Africa; the Koval 
Zoological and Anthropological-Ethnographical IMuseum, Dre.sden, 
small mammals and a specimen of Sc'//>x //eo/ui/c/e'A from Celebes; the 
K. K. Naturhistorisches llofmuseum, Vienna. iu<t specimens of Euro- 
pean cryptogams; the Koval IMuseum of Natural History. Stockholm, 
277 specimens of Lepidoptera; the Imperial Academy of Sciences. St. 
Petersburg, l02 specimens of land and fresh-water slndls from Central 
Asia; the Koval IMuseum, Tui-in. .speciiiu-ns of fossil Nummulites and 
Orbitoides; the Koyal (birden.>., Calcutta, l2b plants from India; the 
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Botanic Gardens. Durl>an. Xatal. loo iSoiith Afi'icaii plant': tlie 
Botanic Gardens, Sidney. Now iSoiith A\'alos. -30 plant.' from Now 
South Wales; the Mu.seo Naoional. IMontovidoo, I'ruii’uay. 35 paleo- 
lithic implements. 

The material obtained in exchange from individuals abroad Mas a.s 
folloM’s; From ilr. W. E. Helman, Loudon, 30 birds' eggs from Ice- 
land and England; from IVlr. H. W. Parritt, London. 23 spc'cimons of 
echinoderms and crustaceans; from ^Ir. B. W. Priest, Norfolk. Eng- 
land, 1 boxes of foraminifera from the island of Jerso}'; from Mr. 
H. Sidobottom, Cheadle Hume, near Stockport, Che.shire, foranuni- 
fera from Great Britain and the Sevchelle.s Islands: from M. Ernc't 
Andre Ilaute-Sadtie. France, lo speeimens including 1 cotypes of 
Mutillids; from M. Georges Lachenand, Limoges. France. 3(» speci- 
mens of European mo.sses and hepatica; from iSI. Stanislas Meunier, 
Museum of Natural Ilistoiy, Paris, a meteorite from Tadjera, Algiers; 
from M. Phileas Pous.seau. Notre Dame de Mont, ^'endee. ID speci- 
mens of trilobites, 5 of Jii'lLrophou and other fossils from the Silu- 
rian formation of France; from Mr. A. Callier. Ros'Mein, Saxony, 
2T3 plants from llu.ssia: from Dr. Aristides Brezina. Vienna, meteor- 
ites from Jellica. Mereiditas. and San Juliao: from Mr. did ins Boliui, 
Vienna, a piece of meteorite from Erghes. Somaliland. Africa, weigh- 
ing 427 grams; from iMr. Embr. Strand. Christiania. NorMay. 2*11 
specimens of Lepidoptera and 2*.* specimens of Orthoptera; from iMi'. 
G. van Room Leiden. Holland, 120 specimens of Coleoplei'a; from 
Dr. K. Ki'hinouye, Imperial Fisheries Bureau, 'I’okyo. Japan, photo- 
graphs of Japanese corals; from Dr. T. H. Holland, director (;f the 
Geological Survey of India, a meteorite from Shergooty. India; from 
Mr. F. H. ilcK. Grant, North Carlton, Melbourne. .Vusti'alia, a speci- 
men of Cjjper Silurian starhsh and a specimen of LoMcr Silurian 
cephaloixjd; from Dr. A. Duges, Guanajuato, Mexico, :32 insects. 

RKSEAKCIIKS. 

Under the act of Congress founding the Smithsonian Institution the 
^Iiiseum staff is charged m ith the. classitication and arrangement as well 
as with the care and j)i-eservation of the national collections, and 
although many of the accessions have been jn’cviouslN M-orkial up. the 
greater number reach the Museum unstudied and unnamed. 

In selecting the assistants in e^■('rv grade, therefore, it has Ijcen 
necessary from the beginning to consid(‘r their qualiticatious with 
reference to expert knoM ledge of the groups of spi'cimeus to Ih' placed 
und(‘r their charge, and in this manner a verv elfeetive though small 
staff of paid scientitic Morkers has been assembled. The greater part 
of the time of tlu'se assistants has. naturally, to be given to th(‘ routine 
duties attendant u))oi\ the receipt, assorting, labeling, cutuloouinu- ■uiff 
disposition of the eolh'ction as received, but by M'orking outside the 
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official hours, a characteristic of every zealous man of science, the}' 
are to be credited every year with important progress in classitication 
and in other studies. Besides tlie paid assistants, however, there are 
nearly as many volunteer or honorary members of tlie scientitic staff, 
tilling positions for which the ajjpropriatious are insufficient to make 
provision, and from these also extensive results in the elaboration of 
collections are (obtained. But notwithstandino- these facts the Museum 
depends to a large extent, for the study of its collections, on the 
cooperation of scientitic nnm belonging to other institutions, their 
work being done gratuitously, and fre({uent calls are made upon its 
resources to aid in researches conducted under other auspices. 

In the De])artment of Anthropology. Prof. O. T. Mason, the Acting 
Head Curator, was mainly occupied in completing his revised paper 
on aboriginal basketry which is to appear as an appendix to the 
Annual lleport for Ihng, Br. A. Hrdlieka, Assistant Curator of 
Physical Anthropology, made a study of the Lansing skeleton, includ- 
ing an examination of other material. A de.seription of the Parsee 
creed and ceremonials re[)resonted in the collections of the Museum 
was prepared bv Dr. I. iVI. Casanowicz and published in the American 
Anthropologist. Dr. Cyrus Adler and Dr. Casanowicz continued their 
work on a bibliography of Assyriology. 

Among the investigators from other places who were given facilities 
for making studies on anthropological subjects were i\l. Pittier, head 
of the National iMuseum of Costa Rica; Dr. Carl von den Steinen, of 
Berlin: Dr. Hjalniar Stolpe, director of the Royal Museum of Sweden 
at Stockholm: Prof, llartniann, of Stockholm: Dr. A. B. Hunter of 
Raleigh, X. C. : Dr. E. A. Bogue. of New York City; and Dr. Walde- 
mar Bogoras, of the American Museum of Natural History. Doctor 
Bogoras’s visit was mad<' in the interest of his explorations among the 
tribes of northeastern Siberia and for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether any material of Siberian origin was contained in the extensive 
Eskimo collection of this iluseum. 

In the Department of Biology Mr. G. S. Miller, jr.. Assistant Cura- 
tor of Mammals, gave special attention to the working up of Doctor 
Abbott's collections of East Indian mammals, in which he has already 
discovered 17 new species t)f mouse deer (genus Tniijiihi.s), Itj new 
species belonging to other orders, and one new genus {Lrnothrh'). 
In the iMuseum collection of American ])ats, he has found '20 unde- 
scribed species, diagnoses of which have been published in the pro- 
ceedings of the, Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences. He has 
also prepared notes on a number of species of bats and rodents. Dr. 
E. A. IMearns, C. S. Army, made a study of the ocelots, the results of 
which wi're printed in the iMuseum Proceedings. Dr. M. W. L 3 'on, jr., 
has completed a list of the type specimens of mammals, exdusive of 
cetaceans, in the collections of the Museum, whidi number 46h species 
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and .subspecies. Photographs of the types an' still to tx' prepared. 
Doctor Lyon has also pursued inve.stigations on the osti'ology of the 
rabbits, and has published two brief notes on other iiianunals. The 
head curator of biology. Dr. Fredeidck W. True, completed an enten- 
.sivc and important monograph on the North .Vmeriean and Euro[)ean 
species of whalebone whales, his inanii.script being submitted for pub- 
lication toward the close of the year. He also ])re[)ared ])ap('rs on 
Doctor Philippi's .species of Chilean porpoises, on a killer whale 
.stranded on the coast of Maine, and on a specit's of I'mi],! i>h'nni\ 
obtained at Honolulu: and notes on the nanu' of the common porY)oi'-e 
of the genus Tiu'xiojix, and on the occurein'c of the pollack whah', 
Biildrn/ipfcrd lon-iil/.v. in American waters. 

The second volume of iMr. Robert Kidgway's manual of North and 
Central American birds, containing .s.M pages of text and plates, 
was issued during the year. It deals with the families of riinagei-s. 
Troupials. Honey Creepers andM'ood Warldcrs (d'anagrifhe. Icti'rida'. 
Cherebida' and iMniotiltida-), comprising 77 genera and 4:;;-! species 
and subspecies. The pia'paration of the tliird \dlunic. co\eting !■> 
families, is xvell advanced, about 4<»0 pages Ix'ing now in type, A 
paper bv Dr. Charles . Richmond on the birds collected bv Doctor 
Abbott and Mr. C. B. Kloss. in the Andaman and Nicobar Blands has 
been published, and Doctor Richmond has also spent much time in 
working up the Abbott collection of birds from the west c(.iast of 
Sumatra, and a collection from the South Pacific, lie has likewise 
made considerable pi'ogress with the card catah)guc of the genera and 
species of birds. Dr. M'illiam L. Ralph continued tin' preparation of 
material for a volume on the life-histories of North American birds 
with .special reference to their iiests and eggs, supplemental to the 
untinished work of the late Nlajor C. L. Bendire. C. S. Armv. 

Dr. Leonhard Stejneger com[)leted his report on the reptiles of 
Porto Rico and has been engaged in the investigation of the reptile 
fauna of Eastern Asia. Papers by Doctor Stejia'ger on Holbrook's 
■salamander and on the reptiles of the Hua<'huca IMounfains. .Vrizona. 
were imblished by the NIuseum during the year. 

In connection with an extensive work on the Tertiary mollusk.s 
of Florida, Dr. W. II. Dali prepared reviews of the recent species of 
YeneridiC, Carditacea. Cyrenacea, and Astarti(he. i\Ir. Bartsch con- 
tinued his studies on the Pyramidellirhe. which were m'ai B- linisln-d at 
the close of the year. 

Dr. W. H. Ashmead continued his work upon tin' classitication of 
the t'halcid-tlies, which is now in tanirse of printing by the Carueoie 
IMuseum, and published several papers on the wasps of the groups 
Vesp<ndea, Proctotrypoidea, and t ynipoidea. He had also in course 
of preparation monogra])hs on the North .\merican Braconiihe and tia' 
Japane.se Ilymenoptera. and a catalognie of North American Ihrne- 
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iiopterii. Mr. D. W. C’oqiiilh'tt \Ya.s occupied in idoiitif vino- uud arrang- 
ing' the Dij)tt'ra and coniplcti'd a rt'vision of th(' genera of the family 
Empididay A paper hy him der'Criptiye of 4 new genera and 94 new 
species of Aorth American diptera was printed in the Proceedings. 
Mr. Nathan Banks published 1 (i papers on spiders and other entomo- 
logical subjects. A papi'r on dragon-flies and one on ant-lions. In* 
Mr. Kolia P. ('ui'ri(‘. W('re published by the Entomological Society of 
Washington. IMr. thirrie continued woi'k on a catalogue of North 
American Neuroideroid insects, and on a monograph of the ant-lions. 
Mr. August Busck published two papers on the codling-moth and one 
on a new species of the family Y})onomentid;e. and also a reyision of 
the American moths of the family Clelechiidie. The Museum Proceed- 
ings for the year contained a paper In* Dr. 11. (t. Dyar on the laryai 
of moths from Colorado, and an additional se<'tion of Dr. flohn G. 
Smith’s monograph of the motiis of th(' family Noctuida'. 

The n'soarches by Dr. J. E. Benedict included a reyisit)n of the 
genus tleseriptious of new Galatheidie. Alluineida', and 

Dromidw. and studies upon tlie .Vnomuran cral»s c(.>llei'ted in >lapanese 
and Hawaiian waters by tlie Eish Commi.ssion steamer AUmfrnxx. and 
u]ion seyi'ral interesting annelids. Mi.ss M. J. Kathbun continued 
wt)rk on a monograph of the fre.sh-water crabs bi'tsod on the colh'c- 
tioiis of the I’. S. National Mu'eum. the Musinnn d’Histoire Naturelle, 
Paris, the TIuseum of Comparati\ e Zoology of llaryard Uniyersity, 
and other institutions. She also prepared ii\e short papers on 
crustaceans which were jirinted during the year. 

Tliss Harriet Kicliardson comj)h‘ted r(>ports on tlu' Isopod crustace- 
ans collected in Hawaii and Japan by the Fi-h Commission steamer 
AJhdt ruKK. and in Japan by the C. S. S. Piilns in ISsl. and by Dr. 
D. .‘s. Jordan and ,1. (). Snyder iti l!>no. and also on some cymothoids 
collected by Dr. (J. II. Gilbert on the west coast of Central America, 
and on the .American Epicaridea in the C. S. National Museum. 

Dr. C. AV. Stilt'S, Custodian of thi* helminthological colh'ctions, 
made an e.xtended iin estigation of a {tarasitic diseast' pre\ alent among 
the people of the Southern States, which he found to be due to the 
attacks of an imdescribed species of hook-worm, rnd nn r'ln d ntrrivu na ^ 
and carried on inijuiries regarding the frequency of the occurrence of 
parasitt's in men. He publisht'd twelye papers during the year relat- 
ing to parasitology, thrt'e of thest' haying bt'cn prepared conjointly 
with Dr. Albert Hassall and Tlr. Charh's A. Pfetidt'r: and also the 
first three parts of an iiulex-cataloguo of medical and yeterinary 
zoology, with Doctor Hassall as coauthor. 

In the Diyision of Plants, an unusual amount of routine work, espe- 
cially in connection Avith the rearrangement of the colh'ctions, pre- 
yented tin' accomplishment of much scii'iititic research. A third 
section of Dr. J. N. Kos(''s studii's of .Mi'.xican and ('('iitral Anu'riean 
plants, and a paper by the sanu' author in conjunction Avith Mr. 
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W. B. Hemsiey on the o-enus Julianin were printed, ftoctor Rose also 
continued work on the Crassulacete of Nortli America conjointly with 
Doctor Britton, and completed a preliminary paper relating to that 
group of plants. i\Ir. C. L. Pollard contributed a number of notes 
to the Plant ^Vorld. and de.scribed two new violets from the United 
States. With Mr. T. D. A. Cockerell he also published descriptions 
of four new plants from New Mexico. Mr. M'. R. iMaxon continued 
bi.s studies on the Mu.seum collection of ferns, and Mr. Edward S. 
Steele completed a monograph on a .section of the genus Lnt-t uht rin . 

Acce.ss to the collections in biology were accorded during the year 
to a considerable number of visiting naturalists. The meetings of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science, the Society 
of American Xaturalists, and other affiliated societies during convoca- 
tion week brought together in Washington many i)rominent investi- 
gators, and while their time was limited, some of them took advantage 
of the opportunity to examine specijiiens in the lino of their specialtv. 
The committee on nomenclature of the American Ornithologists' Union 
during its meeting from April lb to 18 made extensive use of the 
bird collection in determining the status of Xorth American species. 
Among individual ornithologists to whom the same pri\ ilege was 
given were Prof. \V. W. Cooke, Mr. E. W. Nelson, Mr. II, C. Ot)er- 
holser, and iMr. IV. 11. 0.sgood, of tlie Department of Agriculture; 
Mr. Outran! Bangs, of Boston; Dr. J. Dwight, jr.. of New York City: 
and Mrs. Florence Nlerriam Bailey, of Washington. 

Mr. Thoma.s Bar))er, of Ciimbridge, Massachusetts, was here for 
some time studying the Old MMidd chameleons, which he projjoses to 
monograph. Among students of entomology who conducted work 
at the Museum were Dr. W. J. Holland. Directoi’ of the Carnegie 
Museum, Pittsljurg, Pennsylvania; Prof, dohn B. Smith, of Rutoers 
College, New Brunswick, New Jersey; Dr. James A. O. Rehn suid Mr. 
J. Chester Bradley, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvaniti; TIi-. II. II. Ballou, 
of Amherst, Tla.ssachusetts, and Dr. M alter Horn, of Berlin, Germanv. 

Prof. 'W. P. Hay, of Howard University. 'Washington, continued 
his studies upon craytishes and other fresh-water crustaceans, and 
completed descriptions of the species collected by luniself at Mam- 
moth Cave. Kentucky, and Nickajack Cave, Tennosee, and by Dr. 
C. H. Eigenmanii in Cuba. Prof. G. I. Hamaker. of Trinity Colleoe, 
Durham, N(n-th Carolina, examined the specimens of Ctnnhthii^; yfiss 
Katherine J. Bush, of the Peabody Nluseum of Tale Universit\'. cer- 
tain type specimens of Annelids, and Dr. S. J. Holmes, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, certain .species of Amphipod crustaceans. 

The principal visiting botanists have been Dr. N. L. Ilritton, Direc- 
tor of the New York Botanical Garden: Dr. L. TI. Cnderwood of 
Columbia Uni\ ('rsity, Ne-w York City; Tlr. Tlieodor Ilolni. of Brook- 
land, District of Columl>iii; and Dr. E. L. Gname, of the Catholic 
U niversity, 'l^'ash ington. 
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The herbarium has also been constantlj' utilized b}' the botanists of 
the Department of Agrieulturo. 

A large amount of material from the Department of Biology was 
lent to specialists for study or sent to them for working up in the 
interest of the National NInseum. The Biological Surve}’ of the 
Department of Agriculture had the use of many specimens of mam- 
mals, and specimens of the same group were sent out of the city as 
follows: 

To Mi‘. James A. G. Kehn. of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Sciences. 41 specimens of several groups for use in his report on 
terrestrial vertebrates colh'cted in portions of southern New Mexico 
and western 'hexas. iiesides 14 specimens of A}/cb’/c//////.y; to Mr. D. G. 
Elliot, of the Field Columbian Museum, oh specimens for use in con- 
nection with his work on the mammals of Nliddlo Ameiica; to Dr. 
J. A. Allen, of the Ameilcan Museum of Natural History. lOS speci- 
mens for use in connection with his study of the mammals of eastern 
Siberia: to IMr. J. L, Bonhotc. of the British IMuseum of Natural 
History, who is making a study of the Malayan fauna. 18 skins and 
skulls of J/c.s-,- to Dr. John il. Ingcrsoll. of C’U'veland. Ghio. who is 
working upon the comparative anatomy of the ithmoid region of the 
mamma ian skull. It! specimens of skulls: to Dr. Harris H. "Wilder, of 
Smith Col-Cge, for use in (>mbiyological studies, specimens of the 
emhiyo of 2[<nt!x /^ovooV^^• to Dr. F. A. Mearns. U. S. Army, sta- 
tioned at kMi’t Snolling. Minnesota. It specinnms of mammals from the 
Philippine region: and to IMr. M"itm('r Stone, of the Academy of 
Natural Scienci-s. Philadidphia. specimens of Xi/cfii-ilnix. 

The Division of Birds furiushcd 13 spi'cimcns of Pio’nx /nx/xmi/cnx, 
and H8 specimens, mainly of to Mr. Frank M. Chapman, of 

the American NIuseum of .Natural History; specimens from the 
Malay Peninsula. Java, and .Sumatra to Mr. IVitmer Stone, of the 
Academy of Natui-al Sciences. Phila(lel|)hia; 31* specimens of plover 
to Dr. Jonathan Dwight, jr.. of New York C’ity: and smaller lots to 
Mr. M aker K. Fisher and Mr. Joseph Grinnell. of Palo Alto. Cali- 
fornia: Mr. Outram Bangs, of Boston: Mr. M'. C. Ferril. of the State 
Historical and Natural History Society. Denver. Colorado: Dr. K. M. 
Strong, of Haverford College: NIi-. Carl Hellmayr, of the Zoological 
Museum. Munich. Bavaria, r.nd Mr. Mb A. Bryan, of the Bishop 
Museum. Honolulu. 

The loans from the Division of Insects havt* been numerous and 
included several large lots requested for monographic purposes. The 
principal sendings were as follows: A large quantity of material, chiefly 
representing Odonata and Plecoptera to Prof. James G. Needham, of 
Lake Forest l^niversity. Illinois; about bees of the family Andre- 

nkhe to Mr. 11. L. \Jereck, of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
x.vr MVS iyu:j o 
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Philadelphia; over 600 specimens, mo.stly of Dermaptera and Orthop- 
tera, to Mr. dames A. G. Rehn. of the same academy; :185 specimens 
of Odonata to Dr. Philip P. Calvert, also of the Philadelphia Acad(Mny. 
1,883 specimens of .Sphecidje to Dr. II. C. Fernald. of Amherst. Massa- 
chusetts: l,.57n specimens of Ptinida? to Prof. H. C. Fall, of Pasadena, 
California; 53:1 specimens of Jassoidea, for use in writing;- up tiie 
Mexican and Central American species of this group for tlic Biologia 
Centrali-Americana. to Prof. Elmer D. Ball, of the State Agricultui-al 
College of Utah; over 200 specimens of Xomadida' to Prof. F. D. A. 
Cockerell, of East Las Vegas, New Mexico: l.OoO specimens of Myri- 
apoda to Dr. Karl ]M. Friedr. Kracpelin. Naturhistorisclu's Museum. 
Hamburg, Germany; specimens of the families Multillida\Thynnida‘. 
Myrmaridic, etc., to M. Ernest Andre, of Gray, Franca'; loti spc'ci- 
mens of Ophionids, to Dr. E. P. Felt. New York State entomologist; 
55 specimens of FulgoridiC to iMr. Otto H. Swezey. of the Ohio State' 
Imiversity; 125 spc'cimens of Tettigiche to Prof. d. L. Hancock, of 
Chicago, Illinois: specimens of Tabanidiv to Prof. d. S. Hine. of the 
Ohio State University : spcc'imens of Lepidoptera to Dr. W. d. Ilcd- 
land, of the Carnegie Museum. Pittsburg: specimc'us of Cephiche to 
Mr. d. Che.ster Bradley, of the Academy of Natural vSeieiua's of Phila- 
delphia; specimens of Fulgoridie to Prof. IV. S. Blatchlev. .State geolo- 
gist of Indiana: specimens of Noctukhe to Prof, dohn B. .Smith, of 
Rutgers College, New dersey: and spec,'imens of Hemiptc'ra to Prof. 
R. Uhler. of Baltimore. 

A number of specialists connected with other institutions are engaged 
in studying for the ISIuseum the entire material of several groups of 
marine invertebrates, and all report satisfactory progress at the close 
of the year. Prof. Charles L. Edwards, of Trinity College. Hartford, 
has the pedate holothurians; Prof. Hubert Lyman Clark, of Olivet 
College, Michigan, the apodal holothurians; Prof. C. C. Nutting, of 
the University of Iowa, the hydro ids. of which he has nearly ready 
a monograph of the Sertularia: Dr. Charles B. A ilsejn. of the State 
Normal School. W esttield, Ma.s.sachusetts, the parasitic copepods. one 
family of which, the Argulidte, was completed and reported on cluring 
the vear; Mr. R. M . Sharpe, of M ilmette, Illinois, the ostracoda; 
Mr. T. 4Vayland Vaughan, of the U. S. Geological Survey, the madre- 
porarian corals, and Prof. A. G. ^Ia\‘er, scientific director of the 
museum of the Brooklyn In.stitute of Arts and Scieni’es, who is finish- 
ing the uncompleted studies of the late Prof. Alpheus Hyatt, on the 
Museum collection of Achatinellidic. 

Material from the Division of Marine Invertebrates wa,., also s,'iit 
out during the year as follows: To Dr. R. P. Bigelow, of the M;issa- 
chusetts Institut(' of Technology, the stomatopods collect('d bv the 
Fish Commission steamer in Hawaiian and Samoan watei’s 

for report; to Prof. H. Coutiere. of the Ecole Superi('ure de Pharmacie' 
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Paris, the Alpheida* obtained on the .same expedition and the «eneral 
museum collection of this grouiJ. for monog-raphino-; to the l{e\ . T. 
R. R. Stubbing, of Tunbridge Wells. England, new species of amphi- 
pods from Costa Rica and Coco.s Island: to Dr. S. J. Holmes, of the 
University of Michigan, specimens of Ncm' England aniphipods; to 
Dr. J. P. iMciMurrich. of the same nniv<-rsity. specimens of .Atlantic 
coast actinians; to Dr. C'. R. Davenport, of the University of C’hicago, 
specimens of fresh-water ijolyzoa from Maiiu'. 

From the Division of Plants the pi'incipal loans were as follows: 'I'o 
Mr. Oakes Ames, the Ames Botanical Laboratory. North Easton. 
Massachusetts, about dOb specimens of orchids; to Dr. L. M, Under- 
wood, of the New York Botanical Harden, specimens of ferns from 
Porto Rico. Hnatcmala and Cuba; to Dr. P. A. Rydbiu-g. of the same 
establishment, i'll spc'ciitK'us; to Dr. John K. Small, also of the New 
York Garden, several specimens of ditl'erent groups; to Dr. B. L. 
Robinson, of the Gray Herbarium of Harvard University. -Al'A speci- 
mens; to Mr. C. S. Saigent. of Harvard I'niversity. specimen of 
llacDiac to Mr. C. D. Beadle, of the Biltmore Herbarium. 2S7 speci- 
mens of lixdhnlin. o'2'2 of and represcntati\es of other 

groups; to Prof. M'illiani Treleast', director of the Shaw Botanical 
Garden. St. Louis, specimens of yucca: to Mr. R. F. Griggs, of the 
Ohio .State University, specimens of Porto Rican ami Guatemalan 
plants; to Dr. C. E. M'aters, of Johns Hopkins Fniversity. specimens 
of Plte(ji)ptt'i‘iK; to Mr. Avon Nelson, of the University of Wyoming, 

specimens: to i\lrs. Caroline M’. Harris, of Ticonderoga, New York, 
specimens of UiiJilliau'in and SfJrfu: to .Mr. E. G. Baker, of the 
British Museum of Natural History, specimens of Lavniinrii ; to the 
Royal Botanical Garden. Kew, London, four plants: to iMr. C. L. 
Shear, Bureau of Plant Industry. M'ashington. District of Columbia, 
specimens of fungi: to Mr. 'I heotlor Holm, of Brookland. District of 
Columbia, sijeciinens of Curtr, Scirjms^ Bf-tuhi, L)/cJniix. etc. 

In the Department of Geology Mr. AVirt Tassin conducted investi- 
gations upon the meteorites in the Museum collection and Mi. M'. C. 
Phalcn made a study of the rock specimens collected in Greenland in 
1S97 by Mr. Charles Schuchert and Mr. David MTiite. Mr. Schuchert 
continued his researches on the Jjower Devonic fauna and completed a 
study of the C'ystidea of the iManlius and Coc'vinans formations. Mr. 
R. S. Bassler has in ])i-('paration papers on fossil Bryozoa and Ostra- 
coda. one of these reviewing the Bryozoa of the Rochester shale being 
well advanced. 

Among the \ isitors to this department were i\Ir. G. C. iVIartin and 
Mr. i\I. Twitchell. of the ^Maryland State Geological Survev. who 
worked upon the colha-tion of fossils from tla' Miocene formation 
in Maryland; i\Ir. F. B. Lanev. of the Geological Surve\' of North 
Carolina, who studied the collection of buildings stones in preparation 
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for work along- thi.s line in North Carolina; Dr. Arthur Rollick, 
a.s.^istant curator of botany in the New York Botanical Gardens, who 
made examinations of fossil plants in connection with his work on the 
island series of the Upper Cretaceous in preparation for his proposed 
investigations on the Yukon River during the summer of iy()3; and 
Prof. H. F. Osborn, Dr. S. AY. AYilliston. Dr. O. P. Hay, Mr. J. B. 
Hatcher, and Dr. AYilliam Patten, all of whom are earyving on 
researches of greater or less extent upon fossil vertebrates. 

Among the most important loans and gifts made from this depart- 
ment during the year were material furnished to the Division of 
Chemistry and Physics of the U. S. Geological Survey, and the Divi- 
sion of Roads and the Bureau of Soils of the Department of Agricul- 
ture; specimens of Upper C'arl)onife)-ous insects to Dr. C. E. Beecher, 
of the Peabody Museum of Yale University: specimens of Crinoids to 
Prof. A. AY. Grabau. of Columbia Uni\-»usity ; specimens of Tertiary 
insects to Prof. S. AAk AA'illiston. of the University of Chicago, for 
monographic work; a large number of Car))oniferous insects to Dr. 
Anton Handlirsch. of the Royal Austrian Aluseum. A’ienna, also for 
monographic work; and a large number of Lower Siluric graptolites 
from New York, AYrmont, and Mas-sachusetts. to Dr. John AI. Clarke. 
State paleontologist of New Aork. 

PKOGRESS IN' THE lN-ST.^Lf..\T10N OK rilE EXIIIBITIOX COLLKCTIOXS. 

The overcrowded condition of the public halls which began a num- 
of years ago precludes ai»y extensive additions to the exhibition series, 
and this must continue until the completion of the new building 
recentlv authorized by Congress. Small objects be given a jilace 
here and there, but any considerable changes are renderiHl possil)le 
only through the withdrawal and transfer to storage of collections 
already on display. During the ])ast year the ])rincipal progi-css made 
in this connection has had reference to improvements in the methods 
and details of installation. 

In the Department of Anthropology temporary accommodations 
have been furnished on the gallery of the north-we't court for the 
important ethnological collections from the Phili])pine Isliuids dis- 
played at the Pan-American Exposition. The entire Eskimo c(dlection 
has been gone over, and the large series of sj)eeimens sccuri'd by the 
Aluseum-Gates expedition has lieen arranged in the storage-cases of 
the Pueblo court. The labiding of the historical collections has l)(>en 
completed, and new case labels have be(>n prepared for tk,, Divisions 
of Historic and Prehistoi'ic .Archeology and for the section of historic 
religious ceremonials. 'Fhe cases containing the manuscripts and vari- 
ous editions of the Bible were repainted, and the collections la'arrano-ed 
to facilitate their examination by visitors. 
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The work of completing the exhibition series in several of the divi- 
sions of the Department of Biology, and of improving their appearance 
b}" changes in methods of installation, has been vigorouslj- pushed. 
Progress in this regard was most noticeable in the halls devoted to 
mammals, marine invertebrates, insects, and tishes. About 2()0 case 
labels have been added to tiie exhibits of mammals, birds, reptiles, 
batrachians, insects, and the' lower invertebrates, and a series of case 
labels for the collection of comparative anatomy has been completed. 

The interiors of tin* wall-cases, in the galleries of the south hall 
containing Old 'W'orld mammals, have been repainted in a color simi- 
lar to that used in the corresponding cases on the main floor, and this 
change has resulted in displaying the specimens to much better 
advantage. A similar change has also been made in regard to the 
floor cases in the gallery containing small mammals. Three new 
cases have been constructed against the south wall of this hall. One 
contains the North American weasels and related forms; the two 
others, the smaller South American mammals. The cases on the 
main floor of tlu' south hall Iniv*' been furnished with new tittings, so 
that they are now uniform in design and (H)lor. The labeling of the 
American small mammals has been greatly improved, while the labels 
for the Old World series have l)een revised and very largely replaced 
with new ones. 

Considerable improvement has been made in the appearance of the 
exhibition of mariiu' iiu ertebrates, which occupies the west hall in the 
Smithsonian building. 'Che interior of all the wall-cases has been 
repainted in black, as furnishing a better background for the corals 
and sponges than the maroon formerly employed. The display of 
insects in the next adjoining hall or corridt)r has been enlarged bv 
extensive additions to the systematic series of North American insects, 
which it is hoped to complete during the coming vear. 

The wall cases in the south-east range of the iSIuseum building have 
been reconstructed, and the systematic collection of casts of North 
American tishes has been rearranged and installed to much better 
advantage than formerly. A number of casts of large and striking 
species have been repaireil and repainted. The labeling of the casts 
of reptiles and batrachians ('xhibited in floor cases in the same range 
has also been largely rc'visi'il. 

The bird groups displayed in the main hall of the Smithsonian 
building, sixteen in number, have been partly rtmovated. and one of 
them, consisting t)f three tine specimens of the Argus pheasant, pre- 
sented to the iluseum sonu' years age by Dr. W. L. Abbott, has been 
entirely remounted, making it the most striking feature of the room. 

iNlany important changes have been made m the halls containing the 
geological collections. The exhibit of geographii- ores in the south- 
west court has been carefully overhauled, the cases being thoroughly 
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cleaned and the specimen.^ rearranged. The iionmetallic minerals, 
exhibited in the gallery of the same court, have been similarly worked 
over. The cases in the west-south range containing the stratigraphic 
and historical collections have been reconstructed and the specimens 
rearranged. The collection of fossil plants has l)eeii partially rear- 
ranged, and new labels have replaced the temporary ones on the Pale- 
ozoic specimens. Pabels have al.so been printed for the Iriassic plants. 
To the exhibition of vertebrate paleontology will soon l)e added a 
specimen of ( ’JditxiAurtix. the preparation of which has occupied nearly 
a year, and the mounted skeleton of a mastodon obtained at Church, 
Michigan, in 1901. 

VISITORS. 


There was, daring the past year, a large increase in the number of 
visitors to the national collections. The total number of persons 
admitted to the Museum building was 31.o,307. against ITS.SSS for 
1902, an increase of Si per cent; and to the Smithsonian building 
ISl, 174, against 141,lo7 for the previous year, an increase of about 2ti 
per cent. 

The following tables show, respectively, the attendance during each 
month of the past year, and during each year beginning with bssl, 
when the Museum building was first opened to the public: 



Year uial month. 


Mnithx mum 
builfUny 

Mu^lmhu 

building. 


1902. 


in uj-, 

11. ^-9 




l.l.t.oi 

l^.s 1 

]n 'll 




12.719 




*>'.♦ (iu'> 

131 (i 




9 f ! )2 





'< 7^.') 



1903 


712 





9. ''m; 





in. 722 





lb. 122 


'Lpril 

May 



]i,2'.i; 

9 9(19 




17.430 

Total 

Apjiroximalu 

(hilly uvcrtiK** ,\ ImM'* oi 31 

3 «la\s in th<‘ \ u.ir. . . . 

l''1.171 

'>7>' 

31.1.307 

1 007 
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XinNlieT of rlsitofi^ to fiit: ond JSinithinoiiiin hnildhigK xnx'e the ope}niH/ of the 

former in 1881. 


Museum Smithsonian 
buihliiiK building. 


LsSl 

1KS2 

1SS3 

1SH4 (half year) . . 

18S4-S.> (I 

1885-80 

IssO-ST 

1887-88 .... 
188f^89M 

1889- 90 

1890- 91 

1891- 92 

1892- 93 

1893- 91 

1891-95 

1895-90 

1890-97" 

1897- 98 

1898- 99 

1899- 1900 

1900- 1901" 

1901- 2 

1902- 3 

Total. 


"Years of 1’re'^i‘h‘niial luuuguiation. 


1.50. 000 
107. 155 
202. 188 
97. Oe.l 
205. iy^r, 

174.22.5 
218, .502 

249. 005 
.174. 843 
271.324 
280. 420 
20(9. 825 
319.930 
195. 748 
2</1.7U 
180. 505 
229. 000 
177, 2.5-4 
192.471 
225. 440 
210, .550 
173, 888 
315. 307 

.5.090. t'.49 


100,000 
1.52, 744 
104,82:3 
45, .505 
10.5, 993 
88,900 
98, .5.52 
102,, S63 
149. 018 
120.89-4 
111,669 
114,817 
174,188 
103, 910 
105, 058 
103, 650 
115,709 
99, 273 
116. 912 
133, 147 
151,563 
144,107 
181,174 

2. 725, 789 


MEETINGS AND LECTURES. 

In accordance with the cu-^tom of previous years, certain scientific 
societies and other bodies were allowed the use of the lecture hall in 
the Museum building- fur tlie purpose of holding meetings and giving 
lectures, as follows: 

On September 2)), the associates and friends of Maj. .John 

Wesley Powell gathered here to commemorati- the life and services of 
this distinguished public man, the founder and director of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology and for some time Director of the Geological 
Survey, whose lamented death occurred but three davs before. 

From November Fs to :;;o a national conference of the various Audo- 
1)011 societies of the Eiiited States was held, in conjunction with the 
American Ornithologists' Union. 

On November 22 Prof. -Tohn Ritchie, jr., of the Yerkes Observa- 
toiy, delivered under the auspices of the .Smithsonian Institution an 
interesting lecture on Recent Celestial Photography. 

On November 2.5 Dr. L. O. Howard, fhitomologist of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Honorary Curator of Insects in the National 
Museum, lectured on the subject of Entomologv before an audience 
composed largely of officers of the United Stati-s Army and Navv. 
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On December 27 several interesting talks, illustrated with lantern 
slides. M ere given by members of the Society for the Preservation of 
Wild FloMers. 

In the evening of .lamiary 1. 1903, an informal reception was ten ■ 
dered to the member's of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, the American Society of Naturalists, and other 
affiliated societies, then in session in this city. 

During February and March a course of free Saturday afternoon 
lectures was given, under the auspices of the Biological Society of 
Washington, as follows: February 11, An entomologist in China and 
Japan, by Mr. C. L. Marlatt; February 21. Ancient birds and their 
associates, bj’ iVIr. Fi'ederic A. Lucas; February 28, Views of Liberia, 
by Prof. O. F. Cook; iMarch 7, The inaking of now plants, by Mr. 
H. J. Webber: March 14. Three summers in Alaska, by ]\Ir. Wilfred 
H. Osgood. 

On April! the lecture halt was u.sed foi' the graduating e.viu'cises of 
the Naval iSIedical School, and on April 14 for those of the Army 
Medical School. 

The National Academy of .Sciences held its annual meeting from 
April 21 to 23, iyi>3. the business meetings taking place in the offices 
of the assistant secretary, and the reading of papers in the lecture 
hall. 

C'OKKK.Sl’OXDENCE. 

One of the most onerous dutie" which ha- devolved upon the 
Mmseum from the time of its e.stablishment has been the furnishing 
of information in respon.se to inquiries from the public at large upon 
all the various subjects within the scope of its several departments. 
The letters received containing such recpicsts average several dailv 
throughout the v'car. and are rarely contined to a single subject, often 
relating to collections of greater or less size which are transmitted 
for identitication. Nearly ‘.hmi lots of specimens were received under 
these conditions during the j)ast yeai'. These communications also 
have reference, in many cases, to the building up and maintenance of 
collections, the construction of cases, the installation, labeling, and 
cataloguing of .specimens, and other topics connected with museum 
administration. Every I'omnuiniciitiou of this character, made in 
good faith, is re.sponded to as promptly as possible, although the 
labor involved draMs very heavily upon the time of both the scien- 
titic and the clerical stall's. 

A consideral)le proportion of the work of furnishing information 
is accomplished through the medium of Museum publications of 
•which more than 2ii,uuu volumes and pam[)hlets vere distributed 
during the year, besides the sendings to regular < orrespondents. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 

The publications of the iluseum have consisted of an annual report, 
comprising- the second part, or volume, of the annual report of the 
Smithsonian Institution: of a series of Frocecdings for the ordinary 
technical papers, and of a series of Bulletins for the longer technical 
papers or monographs. In lSh4 the National Herbarium, which, for 
lack of space, had been held at the. Department of Agriculture since 
ISdy. was returned to the National Museum, but the publication con- 
nected with it and entitled “ Contributions from the National Herba- 
rium" established in 1S90, continued to be issued Iw the Department 
of Agriculture until this I’ear, when Congress, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture, transferred its management to 
the National IMust'um, in accordain-<' with the following item in the 
sundry civil act for 1908: 

For printing ."unl jiulilishing tlie contrihntions from the United States National 
Herbarium, the editions of whieli siiall not be less than three thousand copies, 
ineluiling the preparation of necessary illustrations, proof reading, bibliographical 
work, and special editorial work, seven thousand d<jllars; Prorideil, That one-half of 
said copies shall be placed on sale at an advance of temper centum over their cost. 

Cnder this provision volumes ii and vn previously published and 
entith'd respectively Botany of Western Te.Xiis, by J. M. Coulter, and 
Si’stematie and Geographic Botany and Aboriginal U.se of Plants, by 
Coulter, Ko.se, Cook, and Chesnut, the editions of which had become 
e,vhausted, were reprinted, and also the following new Contributions, 
parts 1, 2. and 3 of volume vni. consisting of Stiulh-s of Mexican 
and C’entral American Plants, by J. N. Rose; Economic Plants of 
Poi’to Rico, by O. F. Cook and G. N. Collins; and A Study of cer- 
tain Mexican and Guatemalan species of by William K. 

Maxon. 

Of the Bulletins of the iMuseuin the most important one issued was 
the second volume of Robert Kidgway's extensive monograph on the 
Birds of North and Middle America, covering the families Tanagridae 
(Tunag(‘rs), Icterkhe (Troupial,-^), Cmrebiche (Honey Creepers), and 
Mniotiltida* (Wood M'arblei-s). Tht' third volume, sent to the printer 
before the close of the fiscal year, treats of the Motaeillidie (Wagtails 
and Pipit.s): Hirundinida* (Swallows). Vireonida (Vireos), Ampelidia 
(Waxwings), Ptiliognatida* (Silken Chatterers), Dulida* (Palm Chat- 
terers). Laniida- (Shrikes). Corvida (Crows and Jays), Parida (Tit- 
mice), Sittida' (Nuthatches). Certhiida' (C.’reepei's), Troglodytida 
(Wrens). Cincliihe (Dippers). Chanueiiche (Wrentits). and Sylviida 
(Kinglets, etc.). 

Another noteworthy bulletin was that by Dr. Harrison G. Dvar, of 
the Division of lns(>cts, entith'd A List of North American Lepidop- 
tcra and Key to the I.iterature of this Order of Insects. It is num- 
bered and comjjrises T'io octavo pages. 
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The intere.st manifested in the history and anthropoloey of our 
Philippine and other insular possessions rendered desirable the issu- 
ance of instructions for the g’uidance of collectors of objects in tliese 
branches, and to secure this purpose there has been ])rinted an addi- 
tional part of Bulletin 3!) (Part Q), prepared bt’ Mr. H. Holmes 
and Prof. O. T. Mason, under the title In.structions to Collectors of 
Historical and Anthropolooical Specimens. 

The twenty -fourth volume of Proceedings, printed in bound form at 
the beginning of the fiscal year, contains thirty-four papers (H-ft to 
1274, inclusive), all of which were issued in the form of separates dur- 
ing the preceding year. Fifteen of these papers wer(' jireparcd by 
members of the Museum statf, ten ly Dr. David iStarr Jordan and his 
assistants, being mainly descriptions of Ja])anese fishes represented in 
the IMuseum collections, and tin- remainder by other correspondents 
and collaborators of the iluseum. 

Papers numbered from 1275 to 1305, constituting volume xxv. 
and those numbered from 130(1 to 1332 of volume xx\ i. were also 
printed by June 30. It is expected that numbers 133:'. to 1;140 will 
.soon be published, and that volumes xxv and xxvi will appi'ar in 
bound form during the summer of lOOo. 

There is a continuous demand for certain of the Museum pul)lica- 
tions no longer in stock, but the means this year have pei-initted the 
reprinting of only the following: Mr. Kobert Pidgway's paper on the 
Humming Birds, from the Museum Report for lono; Dr. Stcjni'ger's 
paper on The Poisonous Snakes of North America, from the Report 
for ltS'.»3; Bulletin 37. entitled A Preliminary Catalogue of the .'shell- 
bearing IMariiie Mollusks and Brachiopods of the .Southeastern Coast 
of the United .States, by Dr. IVilliam H. Dali; parts F. (1. ][, i 
of Bulletin 3b. containing directions for collecting insects, shells, min- 
erals, rocks, specimens illustrating the aboriginal uses of ])lants and 
fo.ssils. and the first volume of Bulletin 47. entitled Fishes of North 
and Middle America, by Doctors Jordan and I'h’ermann. 

All the publications of the Museum are distributed by tin. Otliei' of 
Correspondence' and Dociinn'iits, and it is estimated that durine- the 
year not less than lu.uott volumes and 35.(»(»(» sepunite papers wen' 
sent to libraric's and individuals in the I'nited States ami foreien 
countries. 

.\ppendix 1\ of this report contains a list of tlu' publications of the 
Museum, of the members of its statf, and also of outside collaborators 
to the ('Xti'iit that the papc'i’s of tin' latter were based on Museum 
material, d'he number of authors is tto, and tlii' total number of 
papers mentioned by title is 277. 
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111 the following table the publications above mentioned are grouped 
by subjects; 


Subject. 


Bibliography 

Biography 

Birds . 

Botany 

Comparative anatomy 

Ethnology 

Exploratnm 

Fishes 

Fossils 

General natural history . . . 

Geology 

Insects 

Mammals 

Marine invertebrates 

Mollusks 

Parasites 

Physical anthropology 

Religious ceremonials 

Reptiles and batrachians . 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


Papers i Paper's 
by , by other 
Mn^eum , iiiAesti* 
olticer'*. ' gator". 


Total. 


11 14 


1 ' 1 

1 i<» 

U ' 1 , Is 

... o o 


ID ' 7.S 

1 j.; 

7 14 


!■'. 1') 

Id i:; 

I 1 

4 4 

7 1 M 


JDU 


By permission of the Secretary the following twelve papers, pre- 
pared by members of the stall' and relating to material in the posses- 
sion of the Museum, were printed in publications other than those of 
the National IMuseum. namely: Ni'w Spc'cies of Plants from Mexico, b\' 
C. L. Pollard (published in the Proceedings of the Biological Society 
of Washington): An overlooked specimen of ChUontjctt-rix pi Infix, and 
six .short notes and papers on Chiroptera, bv (t. S. IMiller. jr. (pub- 
lished in the Proceedings of the Biological Society of 4Vashington): 
Description of a new Quail-dove from the West Indies. ])y .1. H. Riley 
(published in the Proceedings of the Biological Society of ^Vashington): 
Pycraft's Classification of the Falconiformos. ])y Rol)ert Ridgway (pub- 
lished in Science): Descriptions of a New Species of (iecko from Cocos 
Islantl, by Leonhard Stejneger (puhlished in the Proceedings of the 
Biological Soci(>ty of Washington): On the ^laidius Formation of 
New York, by Charles .Schuchert (published in the .Vmerican Oeolo- 
gist); A newly found 31eteo rite from Mount N’ernon. Christian C'ountv, 
Ky., by Oeorge P. ^h'rrill (puhli--hod in the American ( ;(‘ologist); 
two papers on new TriKjnli. by Clerrit S. Miller, jr. (puhlisht'd in the 
Proceedings of the Biological Society of Washington); Revision of 
the North American Cra^sidacea'. by .1. N. Rost', eonjointlv with Dr. 
N. L. Britton (published in vol. 'I of the Bulh'tin of the Nt'w York 
Botanical Garden): On the Faunal Provinces of the Middle Devonic 
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of America and the Devonic Coral Suhprovinees of Kussia. with two 
Paleographic Maps, by Charles Schuchert (puldished in the Amerit an 
Geologist); A New Land Shell from California, by Paul Bartsch (pub- 
lished in the Proceedings of the Biological Society of Washington). 

T.IRUARY. 

The assignment to th(' lil)rarv <»f two of the galleries erected last 
year, one in the west-north, the otln'r in the north-west range, has 
added a considerable amount of space, which has tong been needed. 
This area has been titted up with conyenient stacks, permitting a gen- 
eral oyerhauling and a more systematu- rearrangement of the books 
and pamphlets. During the lattei- part of the summer of the 
librari’ was closed for a time to enable this work to be carried out. 
Its contents were classitied and a large number of yolumes belom'iim- 
to the Smithsonian deposit were turned oyer to the Institution for 
transmis.sion to the Library of Congress. 

The increase of the library has been mainly due to two yerv impor- 
tant gifts — the Hubbard and Schwarz and the Dali collections. The 
former, consisting of 8o(.i books and 1..50(t pamphlets, was brought 
together by Mr. 11. G. Hubbard and Mr. E. A. Schwarz (Custodian 
of Coleoptera in the Museum), while carrying on their studies more 
or less conjointly, and forms an accessory to their large collection of 
insects, presented by them to the Museum seyei-al years ago. It is 
an entomological library, haring reference mainly to the American 
Coleoptera. The contribution by Dr. William H. Dali. Honorar\- 
Curator of Mollusks, comprises about l.boo bound yolumes and about 
2,000 pamphlets on the mollusca. a special library of great value, y hich 
has been accumulated by Dr. Dali during many years of research. It 
is accompanied by a cai'd catalogue covering the literature of Con- 
chology, both recent and fossil, down to about Istjo. though materially 
added to since then. 

The above collections and also the Goode library, purchased in ] s'(,s 
have been provided with l>()ok-])lates. 

The Museum library now posM'ssys lU.lOl bound \olumes and 
3-2.(>(33 unbound pamphlets, periodicals, etc. I’he cataluguino-'done 
during the year comprised !'1<! liooks. l..">7l ]iamphli‘tv. and n.stis parts 
of periodicals, atul 8.81H cai-<ls were addial to the authors' cataloo-ue 

The number of books, pamjthlets and periodicals Ixu rowed froiuthe 
genenil library was LS.T.'iO. while the number assiuued to the sectional 
libraries was 4..s8H. There has been no change in flu' sectional libr' 
ries. which are as follows; 

AilministrAtisHi KinK. 

Administrative a'—i'-tant r>otany. 

Anthrcpolo^y. < ’liiidn-ij*.. np.m 

Biology. foiM].:irati\.. unutoiny. 
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Editor. 

Ethnolofry. 

Fishes. 

Geology. 

History. 

Insects. 

ilanimals. 

Marine invertebrates. 
Materia niedica. 
Mesozoic fossils. 
Mineralogy. 


Mollusks. 

I Oriental archeology. 

1 Paleobotany. 

1 Parasites. 

Photography. 

1 Prehistoric anthropology. 

I Reptiles. 

I Stratigraphic paleontology, 
j Superintendent. 

' Taxidermy. 

Technology 


PHOTOttRAPIIV. 


jVIr. T. W. Siiiillie, photogniplior of the Mu.seum. report.s that 1,689 
negatives, 8.367 silver prints, 8<»7 platinum prints. 49 lantern slides, 
and 1,(116 blueprints have been made, and a large number of prints 
have been mounted. Fndt'r iNIr. Smillie's direction imieh photographic 
work has also been done for the Xationtil Zoological Park and the 
Astrophvsieal Observatory, an assistant htiving been furnished by 
those bureaus for that purpose. 

Mr. Smillie luts eontitmed to act as ehainuait of the board of exain- 
iner.s in photography for the P. Civil Service Commissioti. 


COOPEKATION OP THE E.XECPTIVE DEPARTMENTS OF THE UOVER.NMENT. 

The Museum has received, as usual, important assistance from 
several of the Tlepartments and Bureaus of the Government. Its rela- 
tions to the r. S. Geological .Survey, the U, S. Fish Commission, the 
Biological Survey, and the Divisions of Entomology and Botany of the 
Department of Agriculture, and the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
especially in regard to the transmission of collections, have been 
referred to elsewhere. Officers of the Army and Xavy stationed in 
the new po-ssessions have made valuable contributions, and repre.senta- 
tives abroad of the Department of State have been instrumental in 
securing interesting material. The Departments of War and of the 
Xavy have rendered generous help toward building up the collections 
of history and of the implements of war. having presented and 
deposited during the year many objects of exceeding interest and 
value. The Army Medical Museum has cooperated most liberally in 
promoting the welfare of the reeenth' established Division of Physical 
Anthropology, and special acknowledgments are due to the Quarter- 
master's Department of the Army for many courtesies in connection 
with the transportation of specimens and outtits to and from distant 
points. 

THE I.OPISIAXA I'Ua il.VSE E.XPO.siTIOX. 

An act providing for the celeln-ation in the city of .St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, of the one hundredth anniversary of the acquisition bv the 
United .States of the "Louisiana Territory,” purchased from France, 
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wa.s approved by the President of the Priited States on i\Iarrh 3. 1901. 
The sundry civil bill for the year ending- June 30. 1903. carried an 
appropriation of SSOO. 000 to enable the Exeeuti\ (' Departments, and 
also the Smithsonian Institution and its bureaus, the P. S. Fish (’om- 
mission. the Department of Labor, the Library of C’onoTess. and the 
Bureau of the American Republics, to iirepare suitable exhibits for the 
occasion. Out of this appropriation the sum of Sllo.ooo was allotted 
to the Smithsonian Institution. Cono-ress also appropriated S4.lu.ouO 
for the construction of a buildin<t for the display of the CToyernment 
collections. 

Dr. Frederick A’. True. Head (^'urator of Biology, has been desig- 
nated by the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution to represent the 
Institution and its bureaus on the (joveninient boanl. The I'xposition 
is expected to open on April 3o aiid to <dosi‘ on No\ ember 30.1904. 
The preparation of the exhibits under the Sniithsoniau Institution was 
well under wtiy at the close of the year, and it is intended that the 
display made shall surpass any previous etlorts by this branch of the 
Government. 

OKO-AXI7,.-\TION AM) STAFF. 


The organmation of the .Museum comprises an administrative office 
and three scientitic departments, as follows: .tntbropology. with 9 
divisions and 4 sections; Biology, with 9 division- and 13 sections, 
and Geology, with 3 dis isioiis and 3 sections. This sliows an increase 
of one division in .Vnthropology ami of one section in Biolooy, the 
former relating to physical anthropology, tin' latter to the lowei ahne 
which have been separated from tin' highei' algie. At the close of "the 
year the scientific -tatl' consisted of 3 heacl curator-. 17 curator- 13 
assistant curators, 1.1 custmliaiis. Ig aiils. 4 a-sociate-. and g collabo- 
rators. a total of bb pei'-ons, otdy about one-half of whom were under 
salary from the .National Mu-euin. tin' others, mainly enipldvees of 
other Government bureaus, serving in a volunteer or honorary 
eapacity. 

Mr. \V. H. Holmes. Head Lurator of the Dt'partnient of .Vnthro- 
pology. having been appointed Chief of the Bureau of .Vuiericau Fth 
nologv. Prof. ( ). T. Nlason. Curator of Fthnology, uji., ,,,, November 
15. 19ug. placed in charge of tin' Departnn'ut a- acting lu'ad curator 
Dr. .4. Hrdlicka. whose researches on the pliy-ii al characteristics of 
man are widely known, na- on .May 1. I9u;;. de-jouated as : f 
curator ot the newly organized Division ot Phy-iea! .Vnthronol e- ■ 
Dr. G. 'L Moore, of the Dejiartiuent of .Vgricnltuie. was appointed 
custodian of the section of lower alga' on Mav g.l. and af fp,, 
time the designation of Mr. . L .'swingle ua- chaneed to <'n. tc d' 
of the sei'tion of higher alga'. 


On December ::i. l9og. Mr. Charle- T. >inipM.n rt'-ie„,.d 
tion as iirinciiial aid in the Divi-ion of Molhi-k- 1,,.;,,.^ 

succeeded by 
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Mr. Paul Bartsch, whose place was in turn taken by Mr. William B. 
^Marshall, appointed aid on April 1. Mr. E. G. Paine was made an 
aid in the Division of Reptiles and Batrachians on April d, and Mr. 
T. Wai’land Yaujfhan, Custodian of the IMadreporarian Corals on 
June 3t>. 

A list of the members of the Museum staff is g-ix eii in Appendix 1. 

XE<K(tI.O(;Y. 

It is eratitying' to note that duriutt the i)ast year no deaths have 
occurred in connection witli the IMuscum stati'. though among its 
friends there have been st'veral lo'.sCs, only two of which will be men- 
tioned here. 

The first was that of Maj. J. \V. Powell, <'xplorer. geologist, and 
anthropologist, for some tinu' dina-tor of the C. .'a. Geological Suiu ey, 
and the founder and diiector of the Bunaiu of Auu-rican Ethnologv. 
An account of his life and work will be found in the first volume of 
the Smithsonian report for l!*o-2. and it need only be reiadled here that 
in nearly all the varied subjects of his personal studies and of his 
administrative oversight he was brought into close relations with the 
Museum, which is indebteil to him for valuable collections, for vvise 
suggestions, and for a continued interest in its welfare. 

The second loss resulted from the death of Dr. James Cushing- 
Merrill, of the United States Army, which occurred in Washington 
on October 27. I'.fog. Doctor Merrill was born in Cambridge, Jlassa- 
chusetts. in ls.5;-), and after attending school in Germany, he entered 
the medical department of the University of Pennsylvania, from which 
he was graduated in 1S74. About a yeai- later he was appointed 
assistant surgeon in the United States Army. \\’hile stationed at 
various military posts in the west and southwest, he devoted much 
time to the study and collection of bii-ds and eggs, generouslv giving 
away his collections, the National Museum being one of his favored 
beneficiaries. The accession records show that between 1875 and ISbH 
no less than 28 separate lots of specimens were received from him, 
these including a large number of valuable skins, eggs, and nests of 
birds, bc'sides mammals, fishes, and other natural historv material. 
Doettir Merrill was clecti-d an active member of the American Orni- 
thologists L nion at its first congress in ]S8.‘!. He was a careful and 
accurate observer of the habits of birds and mammals, and also con- 
tributed several important papers to scientitic literature. Two of 
these were published in the Proci'cdings of the National Museum, 
their titles being as follows: Notes on the Ornithologv of Southern 
Texas, being a list of birds observed in the vicinity of Port Brown, 
Texas, from February. I.s7d, to June. 187.8, and (3n the llal)its of the 
Rocky Mountain (ioat. 
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Durinji' tho yc;ir a lumila'r of cban^’os havo taken place in the 
personnel of the Dejiartinent of Anthropology. W hen Mr. \\ . H. 
Holmes, the Head C’urator. was inach' (_'hi(‘f of the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology. Prof. O. T. Mason. Curator of Ethnology, was desig'- 
nated as Acting Plead Curator. Pr. Walter Hough, .\ssistant Curator, 
became Acting Curator of the Division of Ethnology: and Mr. Paul 
Beckwith. Aid in the Division of History, was temjtorarily assigned 
to the Assistant Curatorshij) of p]thnology. Owing to continued fail- 
ing health, Mrs. Pdinny Dinsinore. stenographer, was compelled to 
resign, and in .latuiarv iMr. W. E. Wilson was xdeeted to till the 
place. In Jatiuary Mr. H. W. Hendlev. who hud assisted the Depart- 
ment in preparing its exliibit for the Pan-American Exposition, was 
appointed preparator in tiie Department, and in February Dr. Ales 
Hrdlicka was calh'd to the position of assistant eurator in the newlv 
established Division of Physical Anthi’opology. 

The work of the Department during the year has consisted largely 
in cataloguing', caring- for. and installing the collections received, 
although the preparation of an exhibit for the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition has called for a large shaia' of attention. This work is in 
charge of Mr. W. H. Holmes, who has undertaken to collect a series 
of exhibits illustrati\'e of the highest artistic achievements of the 
American aborigines. 

Cntil th(' pn'sent year the Department has been devoted entirelv to 
the culture side of the scienc(‘ of man. collections illustrating the 
physical characters of the race, normal as well as abnormal, having 
been cared for in the Army iMcdical Museum: but a large part of this 
material has recently b(>eii transferred to the National Museum, and a 
laboratory for the study of this branch has been established under the 
curatofship of Dr. Ales Hrdlicka. Thus, for the tirst time in its his- 
tory. the National iMusiaiin ('iidiraces th(' whoh' subject of anthro- 
pology. })hysical and cultural, so far at least as this branch can be 
represented and illustrated by matm-ial objects. 

>> si ^ 
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The collections assigned to the Departineiit during the year number 
21,319 specimens, and have been distributed among the >everal divisions 
and sections as follows; 


Ethnology 

Historic archeoloiry . , . 
Prehistoric archeology . 
History anil hiograpliy 
Physical anthropology 

Ceramics 

Historic religions 

Medicine 

Graphic arts - - - 

Mechanical technoli igy 

Photography 

Music 

Total 


1, 547 
20 

10, 18! 

1,502 

90 

140 

92 

7 

1 , 5i )2 
149 
9 
65 

24, 819 


These collections are classed as gifts, purchases, transfers, deposits, 
exchanges, and loans. 


(UKT.s. 


Among the numerous gifts received in tlic Department during tlie 
year the following may be especially ncentioned; 

1. Collection of ethnological material from Sumatra and the Anda- 
man and Nicobar islands, presented by Dr. W. L. Abbott, of Phila- 
delphia, who is one of the most generous Ixuiefaetors of the Nluseum. 
These colU'ctions number some' .500 spc'cimens. and illustrate the native 
arts and industries of various primitive' ])eoples of whom little is gen- 
erally known. Their value is greatly ('iihanced by the fact that they 
were obtained directly from the natives liy a trained collector, and are 
accompanied by all ccs'cntial historical and des( ripti\ (> data. 

2. Alarge eollection made by tin' late t'ol, F. F. llilder, of the Bureau 
of American Ethuolo.gy. in the l’hilii)pin(‘ Dlands for the Pan-American 
Flxposition, and presented to tin' National Nliiseiun by the (ioverninent 
board of the exposition. It iin-lud<-s upward uf 1..5ou -peeimens, and 
illustrates in an effective manner many of tin' native industrit's of the 
islands. 

It. A small st'i-ies of ethnological specimi'iis eollecTed among the 
Tlinkit Indians of si)utln'a--tern Ala.ska by Lieut. (L T. Eininons, 
U. S. Xavy. These speeiiin'ii' lia\ c e-pecial \alue. because of th(> 
careful record of tribe, manufaetui'c. and inc funiislied liy the collector 

4. A series of stone iiuplenn'iits. beli.ued to hoof paleolithic a<>-e 
from the lateritii- deijosits near .Madia-. India, presented liv Mr If 
ML Setou-Karr. of London, Fnglainl. 

5. Relics of (h'licral and Min. V. S. (.rant, con-isting in larve part 
of objects presenti'd to (icneral and Mr-, (uant duHng tlndr tkp 
abroad, as follows: Cainnet pre-ented to :Mrs. (irant by the F.mpress 
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of Japan; pair of modern bronze vases from the Jhnpress of -Tapan; 
ffold toilet set from the Kino- and Qneen of Siam: lady's silver perfume 
case from the iVIaharaja of Dekkan; poems of Japanese anthors; ball 
di-ess and slippers worn by IMr-.. (Irant at President Grant's second 
inauguration ball: laccim-red l)amboo case, gold-embossed, said to l)c 
one thousand years old. and valm-d at many thousand dollars, from 
the King and Queen of Siam: death mask of Geiu'ral Grant; riding 
boots worn by General Gi'ant at Appomattox. Virginia: velvet belt 
worn by General Grant: saddle valise-: two commissions; live addresses 
to General Grant rec(>iv<'d whe-n alu-oad; ti\e certiticates to General 
Grant; menu cards, etc. Presented ley the- childn-n of General and 
Mrs. Grant, through (b-neral Fredei ii-k D. Grant, P. S. Army. 

6. Sword and shoulder straps worn by Gim. Frederick 1). Grant. 
U. S. Army, during tin- war with Spain, while participating in the 
campaigns in Porto Kico and the Philippine Islands and in the Peking 
Relief Expedition; presentt'd liy (ien. Frederick D. Grant. U. S. 
Army. 

7. Painting, ‘'The March of 'rime," from the artist. Mr. Ilenrv 
Sandham. London. England. 

8. Pl.aster busttef George W ashington, made from a life mask taken 
by Jean Antoine Iloudon at Mount \'eruon in 1785: from Miss Eliza- 
beth Biwant Johnston. 

9. Bronze bust of Hon. Horatio King: from his son. IMr. Horatio C. 
King. 

10. Cane of Horace Greeley; from Mr. H. S. Manning. 

11. Costume worn by Prof. S. F. B. Morse when at the courts of 
Europe; from his heirs, through Mrs. Franz Rummel. 

12. Relics of Governor William Shannon, of Ohio and of Kansas; 
from Mrs. Osborn Shannon. 

13. Six pieces of American made poi’celain. decorated and pi-esented 
by Mr. p]. Lycett, Atlanta, Georgia. 

11. Ten Gneco-Egyptian papyri, from the Egyptian Exploration 
Fund. 

15. The Division of Physical Anthropolog-y has been enriched by 
gifts of crania and parts of the human skeleton from Mr. E. IV. Nelson, 
Dr. John IValsh. Dr. Ales Hrdlicka. IMr. Clarence B. Moore, the 
F. S. I'ish Commission. Dr. D. S. Lamb. li. C. Harris, and the Army 
Medical Museum. 

lb. Collection of 837 pieces of gold, sih ei-. and copper coins, from 
Mrs. E. M. Chapman. 

17. An Austrian Hint-lock i)istol used in the Napoleonic wars: pre- 
.sented by Baron P. Paumgai'ti'u. chancellor of the Austi'o-Hungarian 
Embassy. 

18. Sevei’al Morse- telegraph keys of tin- earliest type used in this 
country: presented by IMr. C. il. Lewis. 
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19. A number of importmit aceession.s which have l)een in the 
Mu.seum for .se\ eral years a.s dejjo.sits have, during the year, been 
pre.sented to the Institution and thus have liecome permanent exliibits. 
Among these are: Dividing- engine and .slide rest invented l>v James 
Ramsden, presented ))y the executors of ins estate; Morse tolegrapli 
register and relay, loaned by iMr. Charles Heaton and now ])i-osented 
bv Mr. Charles iVI. Heaton, jr.; collections of decorations confci-i-ed 
upon Prof. S. F. B. iMor.se by various foreign governments. \ iz: 
Order of the Legion of Honor of France; the Royal Anu-rican 
Order of Isabella the Catholic of .Spain; Order of tin- Toner and 
Sword, Portugal: Order of Sts. Mauri<-e and Lazarus. Italy; Ordi-r of 
Nichan-Iftikhar. Turkey; medal of merit <>stabli.shed in is.sl by King 
Frederick William, of AVurttemberg; medal for'scientitic merit I'stah- 
lished by Frederick William 1\' t)f Prussia, set in tin- lid of a gold 
snuffbox; presented liy J. E. F. Morse, Mrs. Franz Rnmmel, O. 
Mor.se, S. F. R. iMorse, M. Perry, and L. L. Morse. 


PUUCHASKS. 

The purcha.ses in ethnology wei-e: Thirty-nine specimen.s of Pueblo 
pottery from Col. C’. A. Deane; l‘> ,spe<-imens of Chippewa Indian 
quill work from Rev. D. C. Lee; led .specimens of basketry, masks, 
etc., from Lieut. G. T. Emmons. I’. S. Navy: 195 specimens of Bud- 
dhist art from Dr. Carl C. Hanson; 74 specimens of mi.s.sion Indian 
basketiT from Mr. H. IS. Rust. 

In ceramics: Five pieces of Syrian glass from Mr. Thomas B. Clark. 

In historic religious ceremonials: Twenty-eight objects from North 
Africa illustrating Jewish religious ceremonials, from Mr. Ephraim 
Deinard. 

In physical anthropology: Crania and other objects from Mr. C. A. 
Nelson, ilr. B. .Sturtz. Mr. N. Dumarcst. Mr. Walter G. Hill. Mr. 
Rov AV. Kelley, and Mr. AA". C’. Hill. 

In metrology: A set of (icrman silversmith's wfught.- of the six- 
teenth century and a rare surveyor's compass of French manufacture. 

Tli.VXSFKKS. 


A number of valuable colh-ctions transferred to the Museum bv th(' 
Bureau of American Ethnology inclinh' the following: 

I. Stone implements, ornaments, pottery, etc., numb(‘ring 1 ;3t;4 
.specimens, from the Mississippi A alley and the Pueblo reeion. col- 
lected by Mr. E. O. iMatthews. 

•2. Collection made by Dr. J. AAMlter Fewkes in fhe islands of .Santo 
Domingo and Porto Rico, including elaboratidv car\-ed stone pe.stles 
zemes or mammiform stom-s with 'culiitured devici-s. a stone hatchet 
with human tignre carved in low ndief. stone hatchets with Inndle 
and blade in a single piece, stone "collars," amulets, polishing stones 
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stone bulls, pottery, a ■* reg’urjfitatiiig" or swallowing- bone made 
from the rib of a manatee and finely carved with a human tig-ure, etc. 
This remarkable collection comprises l,dS7 specimens. 

5. A series of implements and other ol)jects collected by Mr. W. H. 
Holmes anil (lerard Fowke from an aboriginal hematite mine at Leslie, 
Missouri. The mining tools include roughly grooved mauls, hammer 
stones, and picks of stone and hematite. There are also specimens of 
the ore mined and used as paint, a large mass of hematite weighing 
pounds, showing marks of the ancient mining tools, and arrow 
points, h'af-shaped blades, and spearheads of Hint. 

4. An archeological collection conn)rising 3.05S specimens, obtained 
bv IMr. Frank K. Cushing, from the shell heajis on Campbell and 
Toi-rey Islands. iVIaine. It consists of stone implements, snch as 
knives, spearheads, arrow points, scrapers, and drills: an interesting- 
series of boni' objects, among which an' harpoon heads, arrow points, 
awls. iK'edles, and a large nundier of pieces of animal bones showing- 
marks of cutting and sawing. Tliere are also fragments of rude 
pottery. 

Collections of Dr. Frank Russell, of Harvard, accessions 39990 and 
39991. secured by him among the Pima Indians of southern Arizona. 
A description of the collection will appear in a forthcoming report of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology. The first of these consists of 289 
specimens and was received as a deposit from the Bureau of Ethnology; 
the latter consisting of 44 specimens of Pima baskets, was purchased. 


EXCHANGES. 

1. Ethnological specimens. 41 in number, including baskets, a tobacco 
bag, a pipe, a woman's knife, and other Indian articles: from Lieut. 
Ct. T. Emmons, U. 8. Aavy. 

2. Two fowling pieces and three Filipino swords; from Mr. Paul 
Beckwith. 

3. Stone implements, from Cruguay. forwarded by the Museo 
ISacional of ^Montevideo through Senor Luis A. de Hererra, secretary 
of the Legation of Fruguay, in exchange for North American archeo- 
logical and ethnological specimens. 

LOANS. 

1. One hundred and thirty-one specimens of oriental metal work, 
lacquer, and porcelain, including a number of examples of Buddhist 
and Hindu ri'ligious art: by IMiss Eliza Ruhama Seidmore. 

2. Forty-seven objects of Buddhist religious art: by 8. 8. Ilovvland. 

3. Relics of (leu. Alexander ^lacomb, .senior major-general of the 
United States Army from 1821 to ls48. consisting of swords, uniforms, 
chapeaux, etc. : by Mrs. F. G. d'Hautville. 
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4. Derringer pi.stol, once the property of Henry Clay; By iVIr. B. B. 
PeiT’ow. 

5. Collection of 26 relic.s of the Revoliitioiiary p(>riocl: hy tlu' 
Daughters of the American Revolution, through ^Irs. ’William Lind- 
say, chairman of the relic eommittee. 

6. Pewter platter, land grant, etc.; by the National .Society of 
Colonial Dames, through Mi.^s Virginia ^liller. chairman of th(‘ relic 
committee. 

7. Fossil skull from an ancient rivei' t(‘rrac(' at Lansing. Kansas; by 
Mr. M. C. Long. 

8. Anthropometric apparatus; by the American IMuseum of Natural 
Historj’, New York, and the Army ^ledical Mus(‘um, Whishington. 

9. Collection of pikes and lanca's iiseil by Confederates during the 
civil war. uniforms of the sann* period, guns captured in various 
Indian campaigns, swords and an old musk<'t from the sliip Soz/n-rxi f, 
war of 1812; by the War De])artment. 

10. A .series of six models of United States war wssels, deposited hv 

the Navy Department, is of special interest. The vessels represented 
are the cruiser /ju/Lh/e/r, gunboats 'Lurltiin'ii. Pttrd. and liunrroft; 
double-turreted monitors and Monfi r, //; ram KiituluVni ; 

and dynamite giudjoat TYsw/’/w-s. 

11. Models of cannon and howitzers used in the United States .\rmv 
between 1845 and 1865. and a large collection of rifles, mu.skets. and 
other small arms; by the War Department. 

12. Samoan outrigger canoe, by Mrs. ,1. L. Jayne. 

13. Daguerreotype of Mrs. Dolly Payne Madison, wife of President 
Madison, by Mrs. C. S. Brooks. 

CARE OF THE ( OULECTIOX.S. 

The numerous acce.ssions of the year, especially the larg(> collections 
of Abbott, Hilder. and others, have made it necessary to contract the 
exhibition space in order to make room for the ever-growing studv 
series and for laboratory purposes. The demands of tlie Louisiana 
Purchase Expo.sition and of the newly -established Di\-i>i()n of Physical 
Anthropology for space have increased the embarrassment. The con- 
gestion has been somewhat rcliev<‘d by lifting up the galleries over 
the south-west and west-north ranges. l„it overcrowding is still everv- 
where apparent. 

The usual watchfulness over the ethnological collections to protect 
them from in.sects and rust has b<*en exercised, and Mr. JosephPahner 
has devoted a large part of his time to the work of overhaulino-. reno- 
vating and poisoning. 

Until additional exhibition .space is [>rovided the Installation of new 
material is practically at an end. excepting wheiv exhibits that hav 
been long before the public arc rcpla.-ed l»y others of greater interest! 
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The work of labeling the exhibits has been carried forward with all 
possible energ}' during the year, and great advance has been made 
over previous years, especially in the labeling of the larger units, such 
as halls, alcoves, groups of exhil)its, and cases. 

In the Division of Ethnology the Philippine collection has been 
temporarily arranged in cases in the north-west court gallery; the col- 
lections obtaineil through the Museum-Gates expedition in Arizona 
during the previous v’ear have been placed in good order in the storage 
series of the Pueblo court, and Mr. Thomas M". Sweeny has classified 
and rearranged the large Eskimo study collection in the storage bases of 
the north-west range. Mr. Joseph Palmer and Mr. Charles Luscombe 
have been engaged in mending, modeling, making facsimilies of 
specimens, and allied laboratory work. 

During the entire fiscal year the hall of prehistoric archeology' has 
been closed on account of repairs, but the work of cataloguing and 
oaring for the collections has gone on without interruption under the 
supervision of Mr. E. P. Upham. 

A large collection of A\'ashington relics, transferred to the Museum 
from the Patent Office, has been installed in the hall of American history 
in connection with cognate exhibits, under the supervision of Mr, 
A. H. Clark and Mr. Paul Beckwith. The exhibition series in this 
division is all labeled and the crowded condition of the study series 
has been greatly relieved by removing portions of it to the new gal- 
leries. It has long been felt that a suitable catalogue of the historical 
collections should be prepared for publication by the Museum, and 
during the year this work was initiated l>y the employment of Miss 
Elizabeth Bryant Johnston, who has completed a descriptive catalogue 
of the personal relics of George M'ashington. 

In the Division of Phy'sical Anthropology there is as yet no exhibition 
series, the time of the new curator. Doctor Hrdlicka. having been 
devoted to organizing the division and fitting up a laboratory of 
anthropometiT. 

In the sections of historic religious ceremonials and classical arche- 
ology, few changes have been made save that the labeling has been 
carried practically to completion. 

In the Division of Medicine the curator has been engaged in prepar- 
ing a card catalogue of the collections. Each specimen, whether on exhi- 
bition, in the study series or in storage, has an individual card, giving 
name, number, collector, mode of acquisition, etc. 

EXl’EOKATIONS. 

During the ^ car a very limited amount of field work has been under- 
taken by members of the Department’s staff. Mr. 'SY. H. Holmes 
continued his explorations in archeology on behalf of the Bureau of 
Ethnology. Under his direction numerous mound relics and fossil 
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bones of ancient niamnials were obtained near Kiniinswick. iNIis^ouri, 
by Mr. Gerard Fowke. and e.xtensive eolleetioas were made in aiiciezit 
flint ({uarries and worksh<)p> in Carter County. Kentucky. :ind in Ibir- 
rison Countv. Indiana, illustnitino- all the pha<e-< of flint workinj:-. 

ilr. Holmes, aided by Mr. Fowke, made investigations in a heuuitite 
mine at Leslie. ^Missouri, obtainiiya; the collections I’lderred to on a 
preceding page. 

Dr. J. Walter Fewkz's, of the llureau of Kthnology. concluded 
important (‘.xjflorations in the ishuids of .Santo Domingo and Porto 
Rico. It hiis long Izeen known that the latter island was in some way 
a sacred retreat of tlu‘ ancient inhabitzints of the Antilles. Many 
years ao’o a large collection (jf objects of stone wa' presented to the 
Museum by Georg-e Latimer, and Doctor Fewkes was successful in 
supplementing- this with \aluable material, adding- many new forms. 
In addition to his archeological explorations. Doctor Fewkes madz- 
careful studies of the natives, including- the whites, blacks, and rem- 
nants of ancient aborigines. 

Dr. dV. L. Abbott, of Philadelphia, has contintied his explorations 
in the northern portion of the island of .Sumatra and the small islands 
adjoining, and thc‘ maiidand in the Straits .Sidthmients. coiitributing 
the valuable collections already dt-scribed. 

RESEARCHES. 

One of the chief aims of the Department of .Anthropology has always 
been to favor and encourage research, not only on the part of members 
of the statf but of investigators elsewhere. Much attention has been 
paid during the year to correspondence on every topic connected with 
anthropology, and to obtain, if possible, for the friends of the Institu- 
tion information that is not w ithin tlndr i-each. Literature published 
by the Smithsonian Institution and the National Museum on anthropo- 
logical subjects has been freely di'-trilmted. 'Phis remark applies 
equally to the ethnology of .America, the Philippine Ishuids. 
dentally to other parts of the world. The curators have iieen almost 
daily importuned for information concerning- tin- nature and use of 
archeological relics. 

A collection of Indian shields w-.is sent to Mr. .lames NIooney, Mount 
Scott. Oklahoma, for stutl.v in the rtt'kl. 

In tin- Division of History questions arise constantly a- to the mean- 
ing- of inscriptions and the i-eadings on coins and metlals. Alre-adv. in 
the new- Division of riiysical .Anthropology a lieginning has been 
made in supplying special instructions to observers and students. In 
the Division of Ceramics errors with refereiu-e to the age and sources 
of pottery are corrected. With the public, great intmest is mani- 
fested in the ••Synopth- Series" of the .Museum, and teachers art- con- 
stantly receiving instructions with reference to the development of 
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various lines of industrial apparatus. All the divisions of the Depart- 
ment of Anthropolooy have been active in this reo’ard during the past 
year. 

In December Dr. Iljahnar Stolpe. director of the Royal Museum of 
Sweden, Stockholm, studied Polynesian and South American col- 
lections. 

Professors H. Pittier. of Costa Rica, and C. V. Hartmann, of Stock- 
holm, received instructions in easting archeological specimens in the 
anthropological laboratory. 

In March Dr. A. Ik Hunter, of Raleigh. North Carolina, received 
instructions in making easts, photographs, and other methods of 
ethnological investigation witli a view to stud\ ing the negro of the 
South. 

Mr. Wells F. Andrews, statistician of tht‘ Immigration Bureau in 
the Treasury Det)artni(‘nt, made >tudi('s in the Division of Ethnology 
in order to classify imiiugrants into the I'nited States. The scheme 
furnished has ))een adopted by the Department. 

Dr. Mhildemar Bogoras, of the .American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York, made a careful e.xamination of the Eskimo collection 
in order to tind Siberian material. His results will appear in the 
publications of that institution. 

Mr. Theodore Roose\'elt. jr., and Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton 
received instructions in the methods of primitive tire-making. 

Dr. Carl Von den Steinen, of Berlin, made a special study of the 
technological processes employed ))v the North American Indians, 
especially in weaving and basketry. 

Subsequent to the meeting (jf the Society of Americanists in New 
York, many of the foreign delegates visited the NIuseum, where a 
reception was held in their honor. 

Dr. E. A. Bogue made an examination of the denture in the Indian 
crania. 

The Curator of the Division of Ethnology finished his comprehen- 
sive work on American Indian basketry and Doctor Hougli submitted 
for publication his monograph on the results of the Museum-(Tat('s 
expedition to .Arizona in luol. which was print('d in tin' .Vnnual Report 
of the National IMuseum for that year. 

Dr. A. Hrdlicka published a report on the Lansing skeleton in the 
American Anthropologist for dune. 

An address delivered by Dr. Cyrus .Vdler in connection with the 
opening of the Semitic museum of Harvard Lhuversity was published 
by that institution. 

Dr. I. M. Casanowicz published four i)apers based maiidy on the col- 
lections in the National Museum. 
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STORAGE. 

Numerous specimens have been stored in buildino-s outside of the 
Museum, but it has >)een tht' policy of the l>epartment not to send out 
of the buildinffany specimens which can not be replaced in case of loss. 
As a result of this policy, the <-rowding of the halls has become more 
embarrassing. Even th(‘ offices of the curators are being used as 
receptacles of valued material for which there is no present place of 
storage. 

Since the death of Dr. Thomas Wilson, C'urator of the Division of 
Prehistoric Archeology, in Holmes has giwm ('special atten- 

tion to the interests of this division and has bec'u faithfullv assisted 
by Mr. E. P. Ppharn. 



REPORT ON THE DEPARTMENT OP BIOLOGY 
FOR THE YEAR 1902-3. 


By Fredekick W. Thi'e, 

Head Curator. 

The principal features of the 3 'ear covered by this report were the 
imijroveinent of the installation of the exhibition series, brought 
about largely by placing the supervision of the work in the hands of 
a single officer, and the enlargement of the quarters for the National 
Herbarium. In the majority of classes the number of specimens 
added to the collections was less than last year; but in scientific value 
there was no appreciable decline. The number of zoological speci- 
mens added was not less than 7<>.00b. of which 9,000 were vertebrates. 
About 35,000 botanical specimens were also received. Some important 
improvements were made in the installation of the great zoological 
study scries, but the need of more space and better facilities were 
keenly felt. Preparations for the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. 
Louis, 1904, were active!}' begun, and wore in an advanced condition 
at the close of the year. 

EXHIBITIOX COLLECTIONS. 

With the consent of the Assistant SecretaiT, Mr. F. A. Lucas, 
Curator of the Division of Comparative Anatomy, was placed in tem- 
porary charge of all exhibition work of the Depai'tment, November 
1, 1902, and all the taxidermists and other natural history preparators 
were directed to report to him. By this change the work has been 
much better coordinated than hithcrti), and the results obtained dur- 
ing the year have been very .satisfactory. The curators of the several 
divisions are still called upon to .select specimens for the exhibition 
series, to furnish technical information for labels, or for the use of the 
preparators, etc., but they are not expected to regularly supervise the 
work of the preparators or to install collections in the exhibition 
cases. Thei'e has been a growing recognition among the curators of 
natural history museums of the fact that the needs of the general pub- 
lic and of the special student and investigator are quite diverse, and 
that endeavors to combine in one series collections of interest to both 
are little better than a waste of time. The general public and the gen- 
eral student are onl}' confused liy a multiplicity of specimens rt'pre- 
senting small variations of one specie.s. or illusti'ating small steps in a 
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single vital process, while the special student and investigator never 
has too many specimens, and can seldom make mucli progress with 
scant material. 

The principal improvements during thi' year were in the halls 
devoted to mammals, marine invertebi-ates. in-:ects. and tislu's. The' 
interior of the wall-cases of the South Hall gallery, containing Old 
World mammals, was repainted to correspond in color with the cases 
on the main door and to set ott the spc'einu'iis properli. th(‘ coloi- of 
the unpainted burlap background having proved too dull. At tin* 
same time the floor cases on the gallery containing the small mammals 
were refitted to correspond with those iielow. 'I'he result has been 
a great improvement in the general appearjince of the cases and \ isi- 
bilitv of the collections. The very attractive grouj) of African horse- 
tailed monkevs. ('nh-htix (■(iurJafn.'.. pn'pared souk' time ago with 
specimens presented by Dr. W. L. Abbott, was placed in a new 
case especially adapted for properly displaying it. 'I’he specimens 
were cleaned and the accessorie.s renovated by the chief taxidermist. 
On the main floor, devoted to American mammals, the south wall-cas('s 
mentioned in last year's ivport were finiAod iind tilled with Smth 
American mammals, which are now inspilled in a satisfactorv maimer. 
No room has as yet been found, howeveix for such largi' foiaus as the 
tapir, pampas deer. etc. The majority of the floor-case-, were furnished 
with new fittings, uniform in design and color. The group of Rocky 
Mountain sheep made originally for the World's ( 'olumhian Exposi- 
tion. I'shd, was taken from storage and ereet<'d at the northwest cor- 
ner of the hall. The artificial rock-work was cut down and partiullv 
remodeled and the specimens renovated by the chief taxidermist 
This completes the re[)rescntation by groups of the principal lanm 
ruminants of North America, cxceiit that space has not been found for 
the White (loat grout). The intention is to hh this tiduAlie place of 
one of the two caribou groups. Nnmm-ous small mammals wore 
added to the general North American scrii-s. A number of laro-o 
mammals were mounted during the year for the St. Louis Exposition 
but will not be displayed in Washington until the close of the' exposi- 
tion. New uniform i)rinted labels for the entire American series of 
small mammals, revised and bi-ought uj) to date as regards nomencla- 
ture. etc., were printed and placed with the spccinnuis durino- the 
year. The labels for the Old World serii“s wen* also revisedrand 
where necessary, new ones were prepanal. t)ririted, and put on the 
specimens. 'I'he entire mammal exhibit, therefore, with a few excep- 
tions in soint' grouiis, is now thoroughly and satisfactorilv labeled 
The Indian rhinoceros, which had biam on exhibition for nianv vears 
was withdrawn, as it had become unsightly through the crai'kino- of 
the skin and could not be repaired satisfactorily. 

In the hall in the Smithsonian building devoti'd to th(> lower inverte 
brates the' interiors of all the wall-cases were repainted. \s these 
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cases, for the most part, contain corals, it was decided to use black for 
the backoToimd as best suited to bring the specimens into relief. The 
corals and sponges were rearranged and some specimens added to the 
general North American series. 

In the insect hall tht' exhibit of North American species was extended 
by the addition of representatives of the orders Lepidoptera. Euplex- 
optera, Orthoptera. Hemiptera, and Diptera. 

After tlie collection of fishes exhibited at the Pan-American Expo- 
sition. Butfalo. Idol, was returiual, a reclassification of ail the casts 
was made, the smles being divided into two sections — marine fishes 
and fresh-water fishes. The cases standing against the walls were 
reconstructed and furnished with large glass and panehal bases, so as 
to present a uniform appearance around the hall. A large shark and 
several other fishes of very large size were placed on top of the cases 
and provided with new framed labels. The de.scriptive labels used at 
Bull'alo w(>re moimted on standards of uniform design and ])laced 
beside the spi'cies to which they refer. The series now exhibited, aside 
from the small representation of deep-.sea fishes, is entirelv North 
American. While it is desired to exhibit various series from other 
parts of the world, there is tiot sutlicient room for this purpose in the 
present quarters. Eor this reason the South American fishes prest'rved 
in formalin have been temporarily withdrawn. 'I'hese preparations 
wert' in <iuit(' good condition when last examined, bnt they are not 
entirely satisfactory for exhibition on account of the bleaching of the 
colors, dullness of the eyes. I'tc. Experiments were made during the 
year in casting from formalin specimens, d'lie results were ijuite satis- 
factory. and it is l)elit'ved that a series of casts made in this way and 
])ainted might prove la'st for a pc'rnianent exhil)it. A number of 
molds of fishes and some casts of large fishes, which have been used b\' 
the Enited States Commission of Eish and Eisheiles in connection with 
various expositions, were ti'ansferrcd to the Museum by the Commis- 
sioner. Several of these casts were repaired and placed on e.xhibition, 
as already mentioned. 

All the labels for the reptiles and batrachians were reprinted in the 
sanu' style as tin' inamnial labels, the object being to have all the faunal 
labels uniform as regards matter and general appearance. Instead of 
the particular locality in which a .specimen exhibited was obtained, 
these lal)els contain a brief statement of the geographical range of the 
sp('cies represented, together of course with tin* common and scientific 
liames. the catalogue number of the specinum. tind in the case of gifts, 
the nanu' of the donors. .Specimens received from (TO^ ernment sur- 
^■evs are labeled with the names of the organizations which transmitted 
them. 

Few changes of importance were made in eomu'ction with the 
exhibits of birds and inollu-ks. but copy was [)repared for new' labels 
for the entire North American series of birds. The labels had not 
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been printed when the year closed. The groups of birds, 16 in num- 
ber, which were originally made for various expositions, were over- 
hauled, and the cases made dust tight as far as possible and provided 
with new framed labels. Lmder present conditions it is not deemed 
expedient to build new cases for these groups. The beautiful speci- 
mens of the Argus pheasant presented some time ago Iw Dr. W. Ij. 
Abbott, were brought together l>y the taxidermists in the form of a 
group, with ground-work, and ])laced in a new case. This gi-oup is one 
of the most attractive and interesting objects in the entire exhibition 
series. The baseboards of all the large alcove-cases wore I’cpainted. 

In order to iind room for the enlargement of the National Herba- 
rium it became necessaiy to abandon the limit('d space on the East 
Hall gallerj’ previously allotted for botanical exhibits. This was done 
most reluctantly, but in view of the necessities of the case it was 
deemed unavoidable. With this change the Museum detinitely aban- 
doned making botanical exhibits for the present, but with the hope 
that after the new building provided for by Congress is erected, abun- 
dant room Mill be found for such collections. 

During the year each of the e.xhibition halls M as provided Mith a 
large sign, calling attention in a fcM’ Mords t(^ its contents, as for 
example, ‘‘Lower Invertebrates." “American Mammals," etc. In 
addition, uniform framed ca.se labels, about i!t)(.) in number. Mere 
provided for all the cases containing mammals, birds, reptiles, 
batrachians, insects, and loMer invertebrates. The series of case 
labels for the exhibit of comparative anatomy mus also completed. 

A considerable number of retpiests u’ere received during the year 
for photographs of \ arious groups and single objects in the exhibi- 
tion series, chiefly for purpo.ses of publication. The Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing n.adc photographs and sketches of the 
mounted bi.son as a basis for the figure of that animal placed on 
the new ten-dollar bill. An American eagle Mas mounted in a special 
attitude for a similar purpo.stc Prof. M. M. iMetcalf. of the Woman’s 
College of Baltimore, made a number of photographs of skeletons 
and other objects for a forthcoming Mork on evolution. Dr. D. G. 
Elliot, of the Field Columbian Museum. Chicago, obtained photo- 
graphs of certain M’hale .skulls for a Mork on the mammals of Central 
America. 

EXrLOI'.ATroXs. 

In the spring of lbo;3, Mr. E. A. Imcas. accompanied b\' Messr.s. 
William Palmer and J. Mk Scollick, visited one of the stations of the 
Cabot Steam Whaling Company. NeM'foundland. to obtain a large M'hale 
for the St. Louis Exposition. ToM-ard the close of the fiscal year Mr. 
Lucas reported that the .skeleton and casts of the ext(>rior of a sulphur- 
bottom whale, about To feet long, had been obtained. By invitation 
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of the Geographical .Society of Baltimore. Mes.sis. B. A. Bean and 
J. H. Rile}' accompanied the expedition of the society to the Bahamas 
to collect aquatic and land vertebrates. By invitation of Dr. L. O. 
Howard. Dr. H. G. Dyar. accompanied by ]klr. R. R. Currie, of the 
National Mu.seum. and Mr. A. N. Caudell, of the Department of Agri- 
culture. made an expedition to Bj'iti.sh Columbia to collect Insects, and 
especially mos(piitoes, under the au.spices of the Carnegie Institution. 
Mr. G. .S. Miller, ji'. . spent a few weeks in collecting small mammals 
in the vicinity of Hampton, Vii’ginia. Messrs. Richmond, Ashmead, 
I Bartsch, and Currie spent some days in Philadelphia in the study of 
i the zoological collections of the Academy of Sciences, and Dr. Rose 
visited the Mu.sCum of the New Yoi-k Botanical Garden. Mr. M". R. 
¥ Maxon spent two months in Jamaica (April and May, 1903), where 
J he made a very large colka-tion of plants, and espi'ciall}’ of ferns. 

* He also ol)tained some tine example.s of the large white ant nests found 

in the island. 

AOC'K.SSIONs. 

^ The accessions (.)f the year, considert'd as separate lots of varying 
size.s received from different .sources, wen' considc'rably le.ss than last 
I year, except in the Division of Plants and the Section of Bird.s’ Eggs. 
I Th(' accessions of plants were greater in number than in any I'ear since 
^ 189.-). being in all .17.1, but tin* number of specimens comprised in them 

I was less than in the previous year. viz. about .Iff.eoo specimens in 

: l!><i2. and abc)ut .l.l.DiO in 19o3. Th)' acce.s.sions t)f birds' eggs, on the 

contrary, aggregatt'd more' s[)ecimens than in 1902. The whole num- 
ber of zoological speciiiK'ns receivt'd during the year was, as already 
stated, about To.ooo; of plants about 3.1, boo specimens. A notable and 
mo.st important feature of the acce.ssions was an increase in the num- 
ber of types and cotypes presented, which comprise insects, tishes, 
birds, and crustaceans. .Vmong the largest zoological accessions 
received were a collection of abuut pt.ooo gall wasps and parasites 
made in Canada, and transmitted by the L'. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture: about 4 , 0(»0 Costa Rican insects, purcha.sed from Mr. P. Schild, 
of Hamburg, Germany; about 2.000 Chilean insects, presented by 
Mr. E. C. Reed, of Concepcion; a collection of about 2.0U0 ffsh. birds’ 
eggs, mollusks. and other marine invertebrates from the Hawaiian 
I.slands. trausmitti'd by the C, IS. Pish Commission; a collection com- 
prising about l.loo birds' eggs, insects and mammals from Paraguay; 
the East Indian collections of Dr. Abbott, consisting of more than 
1.200 mammals, birds, reptiles, etc. Considering the character of Dr. 
Abbott’s collections, which contain hundreds of mammals, they should 
perhaps have been mentioned first, as it is ol)viouslv more difficult to 
assemble large numbers of these animals than of any other class. The 
largest collection of plants received during the year was one made by 

XAT MVS liK):> n 
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Dr. E. A. ^Meiiriis. L'. S. Army, in the YollowNtone Xiitionul Park, It 
roniprisps about .-pocimcii-.. and WU' xcry oiuieruu'-ly domit(‘d to 

the iNIusonm by tin- colh'etor. 'riii> ])rol)al»ly tln‘ larycst ^cicntilic 
collection of plants (o er mado in the park. Next in >ize the i-oh 
lection made by INIi'. ^\’illiam K. Maxon, of the Mu'Ciim .'^tatl'. in 
Jamaica, compri.'^ine- alxnit t!,oou speciiiKMi'', chiefly fern>. 

It is a pleasure to record the continued acti\'ity of Dr. IV. L. 
Abbott in tin' (‘x[)loraLion of the East Indies. 'I'he collections rccei\ ed 
durine- the yi-ar wm-e diiclly from tlie coast, and islands of noithw es(. 
ern Sumatra, as far south as Siboe-a, and fr(_)m the Pioii Peninsula, jiist 
south of Sineapore. 'I'hey comprise, as already mcntioiuMl. mammals, 
birds, reptiles, and batrachians. fishes, and insects, d'lic .Sumatran 
mammals, about .lOO in numb(u-. \\er<> studied liy Mr. (i. S. Miller, jr.. 
who discoN'crefl anione- them a new ape { four new 
specie's of mouse' elee'rtu'e'iius '] niijul ns), nine' ne'W sejuirre'ls. a ne'w u'e'iius 
and fit'e ne'w s[)e'cie's eef mie-e', and a new jteere-upine ( Trinlii/s mil, ,■<‘1 is). 
The birds from the same re'u'iem aPo e-etmprised abemt ,‘jieo specime'iis. 
representinei- f.i2 species. eif whie-li I'.t were' tVennel by Dr. I\'. Hie'h- 
mond te) be new te.> seie'iice'. 'I'lie' e-eille'e'tie.uis from I’ldianc' and tlm 
Riou .Vre'hipe'lae-e) liat’e' alre'aely yie'leh'el feeur Jie-w spee'ics of motive' 
deer, anel tire ftreebably as impeertaid as the- precedine- one for the li^ht 
they will throw em tin' elistributiem eef Malayan sja-cj,.,. The' Xatioiail 
Museum has received fremi Dr. -\bbeitt. since tlm lee'c-inniney of ]ij^ 
expleeratieins in the East Inelies. nee h-ss than e.,Ioo mammals, h.doo 
birels. .sou reptiles and l.eatrae-hieius. be.'siek's x ery numerous spee'inu'us 

eef eether clilssc.s. 

In llMie the' P. S. Fish ( 'eeinmission ..te'aine'r AHmt rns^ was >ent tee 
the' Hawaiian Islands feer the' purpeesc of e-ontinuino' the' in\ e^sticatieen 
e)f the fisheries. In the' ceiursc eef tliis wetrk lare-c e-eillectienis we'fe' 
maele in varieeus branches e>f imturiil histeiry anel treuismitfeel tei the' 
Museum, 'rhose* receix'e'd during- the ye'ar e-eeve-re'et ley this le'pexrt we>re' 
a vahudih' ceelh'ctieen eef birels' e'yes. aleeeut L..')Oi) marine' uiollusks in 
idceeheel. many ne'W tee the' (b)\ e'rnme'tlt e-eelle'e'tions. anel abeeut lieu spce'ie's 
aftpeirently unde'scribe'd: ;l e-eelle'ctieen eef e-eei'eils. and a scc(end leet eef 
e'rustace'aiis. The' t'eeinmissiien aPee tr:insmitte'il a e-ollcctii en eef s.t bireP 
maiidy from Laysan Planel. neerth eef Ihiwaii. ine-luelinu- the' fvfee' eef a 
te'l'n. Prm , i sh riiiii s/i.nif ,/ ,s F ishe'r. h reeitl the' A/hii/ i ii.ss .'S’ameeaie Exfee>- 
elitieen eef piOl! we're rce'e'ive'el e-eeraP anel e-riistae-e'ans in aehlitieen tee the' 
spe'e'inie'us traiisinitte'd last xe-ar. 'Flee' ( ’eenmiis^ion aPie furnisltcd 
ilbeeut .SOI) sjeccimens eef the' e-eemmeeiie'r spe'e-ie's ref marine' inxe'rtcbi'iiti's 
of M'eeoeP Hole'. .Meissae'husi'tts, for distributieen tee e-elue-eit ie elial I'sfab- 
lislmients. teeere'thcr xsith :l small e-eelle-.-tieen eef lishi's from the' same' 
leecality. a spe'cinie'ti of thee 'I’ilee lish ( /,oy»//o/,////cs). from 7o mih's eeff 
Neeinails Panel, the' ty])e' and e-eetype' eef a ne'W sp(','ie'^ of wllite'-tish 
(Ciii'i.i/im sfiiiil, i/i), freeiTl .Ireeeesteeeek ( 'eeiinty. Maine', anel a e'eetxpe' eef 
;l ni'W fish ) ! hill r'ljit, rns , m /■miiniu). freeni Tippe'e'aneec Lake'. Ineliana. 
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Prof. T. D. .V. Cockeroll. of E;ist Lii-^ Voou';. New INIrxito. pre- 
sented eio'hi lots of insects of ditfereut orders, contaiidno- many new 
sj^ecies. and ineludins>' types a!»d cotype.s of species described by him: 
also three lots of amphipod crustaceans and leeches, the former rep- 
I'esentiny a new form found in a warm spi'ino-. 

All interesting colh'ction of ri'ptih's and liatrachians from northern 
Mexico and Xortli ('arolina was purchased from Prindc'v Brothers. 
Kalein'li. North C’arolina. It contained a series of a salamandt'r 
(I )< sinmi iiiifJiiix ijiKiilr'i which liad not been recog’uized since 

Holbrook's time. From the sjime source was obtainctl a small collec- 
tion of North Carolina tishes, one of which was foiunl to be unde- 
scribed and was named Xniiiqiis hriinJ , iji by IMr. B. .V. Bean; also 
eig'ht specimens of the \'ery rai-(> skipper. l'‘ii in jiJiihi m rnl i mi Skimu'r. 

Among’ th(' most important purchases of the year w ere the zoological 
collections made by Mr. W illiam Foster in the vicinity of Sapucay, 
a small town near Ascuncion. Paraguay. They comprise about S0(( 
insects, (inn birds' (.“e-es. and b.'io small mammals. The mammals were 
nriiicipally bats. The spia'imcns were all carefully ]irepared and 
labeled and tilled important gai)' in tlu' (rovernment colh'ctions. 

MiiiiiiiiiiJx . — In addition to Dr. .Vbbott's Fast Indian mammals and 
.hose from Paraguay just mentioned, the Museum rendved several 
other accessions which deserve nnuition. Dr. E. A. iMearns. U. S. 
.Vrmy. added to his eeiierous donations of pi’evious years two collec- 
tions of small mammal', one from the I’ellowstone Park, comprisino- 
about iinn sitecimeiis. and the other fi’oiu Fort Sni'lling. IMimu'sota. 
comprising about ’Joii specimens. The collections of Eui’ojx'an small 
mammals, already very rich, was increased by two collections, one 
from Switzerland and one from Norway. An excellent series of 
JajiaiK'sc rodents and bats, purchased during thi' year, represents the 
first well-prepari'd collection of mammals received by tin' Museum 
fi’om that counti’v. IMr. B. S. Kairden. Fnited .'states Consul at 
Batavia. Java, obtained foi’ the Museum two specimens of a -lavan 
mouse-deer, which proved to b(>_au undoscribed species of much inter- 
est. and was named Tniijnl i'.'~ piriiUmis by .Mr. (I. Miller, jr. A 
somewhat imperfect but very valualile skeleton of a peculiar porpoise 
from the Hawaiian Islands was pi’e'ented by Prof. Charles H. (lilbert 
of the Stanford Fniversity. It repri'si-uts the species Ps, inhirni r/v/. 5 - 
a form intermediate betwi'cii the killers and blacktish. which 
has not been obtained hitherto from the vicinity of the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Binis. — Mr. Homer Davenport, of .Morris Plains. New Jersey, pre- 
sented to the Museum during’ the year 'I'l large and valuabh' birds 
from his I'xti'iisive aviary, among which were an Australian (ioosca a 
Ja\ an J ungle-fowl. a Black-w ing’cd Peacock. Pnron ii/rijniui is, ri'gardi'd 
by some zoologists as a disfiin’t species, and several beautiful pln>as- 
ants. including Diard's Fire-back Pheasant, LnjjJinni iliiinli. From 
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Mr. A. BoiR'iinl were })urehii.'iod two rare bircB of paradis(\ Pii roilisf n 
(j}/iUehiii and lihipiihirnis iiniPnJ mi-Il f. A pair of rare lliylitless 
cormorants from the Cralapawo> Islands, and ahont Moo t)irds from 
this t;T’oap and the islands of! the west coast of i\[('xieo, inclndinc' a 
series of ^is/imnnux ti'it'iixc/iifiix, were also ]nirrhased. Tin' Bishop 
iMusenm, Honolulu, presented a collection of the birds of (luain. com- 
posing about 44 specimens, representing' spccics not previously con- 
tained in the (TO\crnnient collection. Mr. Outrain Bangs, of Boston, 
jjresented about .lo desirable Honduras birds, and about 3oo specimens 
from Chirhpii. Costa Ivica. were obtained from him in exchange. I'he 
Biological Sur\ (‘y. I'. S. D('[)artmcnt of Agriculture, transmitted a 
line collection of iiirds' t'ggs from dill'crent [)artsof Xorth America. 

Rr^ifil'X irnil huf rd! h III ns.-- Messrs. Bi'iinlcy and Slicrman pi'('sciitcd 
a hue scries of salamanders from North ('arolina. and .Mr. Iv .1, Brown 
a number of rare reptiles from southern Florida. In a small collec- 
tion from Cocos Island. Costii Bica, prescnferl by Brof. P. Biollev. 
were live specimens of a m'w gecko, described by Doctor Stejneg'cr 
under the name of Spliurni.ldrfijhis jnidpi-ns. 

FtxJiii ^. — The accessions of tishi's were remarkable on account of tin* 
number of type specimens and cotypes included among them. .\.u 
especially impcu'tant accession consisted of 42 type's of ».pccics of 
Hawaiian lishes. collecte'd in Issb and eh'^cribe'il ley Dr. (). P. Ji'idiins. 
of Stanford University. These were' eleniate'el to the' Muse'um bv Deec- 
tor Jenkins, and are' a e'e,)ntinuation of the se^rie's pre'sentcel in I'.iol. A 
collection of Japanese tishe's. comprising T.'i spee-ies. of whie-h 3 we're' 
represented by tyfecs and lb by e'e;t\ pe's. was pre'sentcel bv Stanford 
Unive'fsity. The'v were ceellce-te'el by Pre'sident D. S. JoTvlan. bv the' 
University eef d'eekyej. and by K. Otaki. Included with them we're the 

tVf)CS of Jjl'iJiisti In inU fn I'sntif s and Rt'llnlnpjinx h/s/niiix, twe) sp('cie''S 
obtained lu'ar Unalaska Islanel by the . [Hn.f rnss. 4'he tvfee's of tlie Jap- 
anese spee'ics [triicnnitin .l•|nl|■ll auel t '///Ayo'/.v //, r/ we're' alsej ri'cei\eel 
during the ye'ar. 

Among single spe'cimens e>f inte'rcst shoulel be' mentienie'd a verv lai'o'e' 
pipe-tish. Fixfiihii'iii fnliiirni rin . 4t tcct long, from Campe'e-he' Bank. 
Jlexico. presented by E. E. Saiindei-s & Cee. Dr. S. "Wie'!- Xlitche ll 
presented a large salmon we'ighing 47 pe)unds. taken by him at Cas. 
capedia. Quebec. Casts of this tine tish and eif the pipe'-tish we're made' 
for the exhibition serie's. A deei)-sea pelican-tish. genus ( iiisfriixfinn ns. 
was I'ee'cived during the year frejin the U. S. .S. Ai /-c. It was eebtained 
during the surve'v feer the' trans-Pacitic eaibh' at a depth eef between 
2.0(10 and .'l.ooo fathoms. Xlr. Ee)uis Meebray. eef Be'rmuda, eebtaineel 
a living spee-ime'n eef the' large' Conger e'e'l. / 'hn n nnm n m nn inffnfn, and 
sent it to the' New Yeerk Aepiariuni. Upon its eh'ath. whie-h occurred 
in a few months, it was se'iit to the Muse-um by the elire'creer eef tlm 
aepiarium. at the -ugge'-tieen eef Prof. C. L. Briste.l. Dr. J. C. Theeiup- 
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son, I". S. Xiivv, presciitfd :i small Imt intorosting collection of fishes 
from the Dry Tortngas. Florida. Tin' accessions from the F. S. 
Fish Commission and from i\lr. If. 11. llrimlcv ha\e Ix'cn alreadv 
mentioned. (See pp. ti.^ and (JT.) 

2Di]liisl‘s . — In addition to the collections of the F. S. Fish Commis- 
sion, already referred to, mention should he made of th(' donations of 
two constant contributors to tin' (Museum, Mi's. 1'. S. Oldroyd and 
K('V. 11. Loomis. Mrs. Oldroyil presented al)out l.'iO marine shells 
from California in c.xccptionally line condition, and Mr. Loomis's 
specimens of about . in species from .lapaii and the Loochot) Islands 
included many desiderata. California shells w(>rc also pn'si'iiti'd bv 
Mr. F. A. IVoodworth. of .Sm Francisco, and Hawaiian land shells 
by Mr. II. IV. Ih'Uslniw. of Hilo. Haw:iii. A second consigmnent of 
land and fresh-water .shells from central .Vsia Mas received from the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences. St. Fetersburg, llussia. .\mong- single 
specimens of special value should be mentionetl a tine Vohifii -niniiiiUii. 
a large and very rare shell from Tasmania. .V collection of Australian 
laud and fresh-Mati'r shells, comprising spccii's not pn'viously repre- 
sented ill the Museum, was purchascil. 

/i/.yccL. - -The three largest accessions of insects —the L. S. Dt'part- 
ment of -Vgriculture collection from Canaila (is.iHT spei’imeiis). tlu' 
(.'osta liicau collection punliasi'd of F. Sdiild (l.i'ioo specimens), and 
the collection from Cliili lui'scnted by Mr. F. C. IL'ed ('l.iii;! speci- 
mens)— have already bei'ii mentioned. Many of the remaining acces- 
sions. in number, contain material of great interest and value, but 
it is obviously impossible to refer in di'tail to more than a feM’ of 
them in this report. (For a coinph'ti' list see .\p])endi.x 11.) One 
of the most important was a collection of .Vfrican ImtterHies received 
in e.xchangc from the Loyal Xatural History Museum. Stockholm, 
M'hicli iiiiduded e.\am[)les of many species descrilii'd bv Doctor Aiiri- 
villius. Another im[)ortant ('.xchangt' was etlected u ith thi' .Vmerican 
Entomological Society, through mIucIi the (Museum received ('xamples 
of about loo species of Mi'xican and Central .Vmerican H vnii'iioptera, 
many of them cotypcs of spi'cies dcseribed by (Mr. Cresson. Frof. 
Charles Kobertson. of Carh'iiville. Illinois, presented cotv[)es of l!» 
species of Hymenoptera described by him. A similar collection of 
Coleoptera, presented by Frof. 11. C. Fall, of Fa.sadena. California, 
contained d-t cotyi)es of his s[)ecics. A collection of miti.'s. containine- 
types and cotypes. Mas pre.scnted by I’rof. Kol)ert H. Wolcott, of the 
Fniversity of Xebraska. 

Ljm'tr / n I'l riihritti s. — The accessit'iis of loMcr invertebrates, like 
those of lislu's. are not('M'orthy on accoutd of the number of tvpes and 
cotypes inchuh'd among them. The collections transmitted bv the 
F. .S. Fish Commission have been already mentioned. From tlie 
Museum d'Histoire Xaturelle. Faris. France. Mas received a valuable 
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(‘xchiUlgc couipi’ising' :ibout bo of frcsh-wat(.'i' cmli^. lUNirly all 

of whieli werc^ previously uiirepresiuited in the ( ioNci’iinieut collect ion. 
iManv of th(‘ spi'cinieiis wi'H' (-otypes. The Stanford 1 ’ ni\(‘rsit_\ pi’(‘ 
M'lited a scries of desirable specimens of dajianese crnstticeans col- 
lected by Doctor Jordan and i\[r. J. ( ). Snyder in L'.ioo, It iiadiided 
st'veral spt'cies previously undi'seribed. A small but intc'resting- col- 
lection of crustaceans from tin' Maldive Islands, includine- x'veral 
cot\’pe,s. was received in exchange from the Museum id’ ( 'onniarati\'e 
Zoology. The\' were col lecti'd by 1 )octor Agiissi/ and part\ in llMIl g. 
Dr. S. J. Holmes, of tin' I'niversity of .Michigan, presented 14 lot' of 
New England amphipod erustaci'ans. among which were typc' of se\-- 
eral species. Two smaller lot', with rejiresentatious of other orders 
of crustaceans from Costa Ivica and b'ocos Island, w ere jirescuted bv 
the Aluseo Nacional. of San .lose, Costa llica. .Vmong them were 
types of species of amphijMxls dcscribetl by 1'. 11. il. Stelibings. Four 
lots of isopocl crustaceans, including tyjies. wi'ie pi'esented liy the 
Ilarriman .Vlaskan expedition. Dr. C. 11. Kigenmaun. of the Indiana 
State University, presented spi'cimeus of 4 species of cru'taceau' from 
Cuba, including ty[)es of M specie-. 

A valuable collection of European parasites, comprising trematodes. 
cestodes. ami nematodes, was rt'ceived b\ the Ibireau of .\iiimal 
Industry. U. S. Department of .Vgrieultun'. and catidogued in the 
section of helminthological collections. .National Museum. The Mu- 
seum received a collection of jiarasites of Hshes from Prof. Kdwin 
Linton, of Washington. Ft'imsylvania. 'The study collection of para- 
sites is considered the tinC't scientilic collection of the kind now existing 
in the United States. 

Pin ids. — I’he total nundier of accessions to the National Herbarium 
during the yeai’ was ri'.Ci. a number which has not been reached for the 
last eight yt'ars. Of this number. Igo accession-, comprising about 
.4.000 specimens, weri' I'eceixcd through the C. S. Department of 
Agriculturt'. 

Doctor Nlearns's large collection from tlu' Vellow-toui' National 
Park, whicii constituted the mo't ('xteiisixe accession of tin' year, has 
already been mentioned. Probably next in interest is tin' collection 
made by Mr. A\'. P. Maxon. of the Musi-um stall, in Jamaica, which 
comprisi'd about g.odu specimens. chiell\' fi'rii'. d'wo iiipxirtant col- 
lections from the Pliilipitine Islands, eomjirising about l.duu spi'cimens. 
were received in exchange from the liisidar Bureau of Agricidture. 
Nlanila. These are belie\'ed to lie the lii-t collections from the islanels 
made by American botaidsts. Anotlu'r collection of I’hilijipiue plants, 
comprising about l.ui ill specimens, was receiv ed from the Koval Botani- 
cal Hardens. Kew. England, in continuation of an exchange with that 
institution. Uapt. .1. Donnell Smith has continued his valuable ilona- 
tions of Wb'st Indian and Ui'iitral American plants. He presented 
during the year a sixth series, eoiisi-ting of o75 specimens. 
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Pui’cli:is('s of pluiit'. to tli(' Hinoiiiit of -Sf.ooo were niade duriiiy tlu- 
'rii(‘ ino'.r important itriii'i were coiitimiatioii', of the (.'aliforiiia 
l olk'ctioiis of .Mr. .V. .V. ILdlrr ( L.Ooo .sprciiiifii-;) and tlir Nr\ada rol- 
lertion of Prof. P. P)akt‘r (Isl ■^p(H-inicns). (Ithrr pnrcliasrs were 
as folio w^: I'lant.'- in the I’nited States .specimen.'). \ iz. Maine 

(hoh). California and .Vrizona (I'si!'). (Jeoro'ia (4!>7). Ohio (Inh), Missis- 
sippi (tiPk); plants from Central and South -Vmeriea. viz. Me.vieo (Ph6). 
Costa Pica (l.flt). \’enezuela (ifoti). 

Of tln> ])lant' tran'mitt<‘il hy tlie C. .•s. 1 tepartiiamt of Ao'ricultnre 
dnriny tin* year, the most important are the colh'ction.s of iMessi’s. 
I'd -V. \\ alpole and M . W . (iorman from .Vlaska (f.Mtid specimens) and 
those of Mi'ssi's. F. \. Co\ iltc. \'. K. (.'hesiint. David (irithths. and 
otlno's. from IN'ashinnton. Oreyon. :infl California tl.SttS specimen'). 

WORK O.N TIIK SIIDY .sKRlKs. 

In the Division of Mammal' ahont tt.ooo 'kulU of small .species were 
<-leaniHl duriny tin' year, two-thii'ds of which were those helonyiny to 
s])eciniens in the collection of the Piohvyical .Suv\ey. F. S, Department 
of Ayric'iiltiu')'. .Ml the larye skulls of the reynlar Museum series, 
tvith the exc('])tion of about have ))e(‘n ch'am'd. hut about l..')b(t 
sinidl skidls still need cleaniny. Litth' could be doin' toward continu- 
iny the rearranyement of the skiu' of small species for lack of room 
and cases, but tin' work of makiny o\ ('r skill' which were deti'rioratiny 
on aci'ount of faulty preparation proyrc'sed satisfactorily, about 4PH 
skins haviny been n'lnu ati'd duriny the year. It i' a cause of much 
reyri't that nothiny could be done toward imju'oviny the condition of 
tin' larye skins in vats ainl in the cases of the ujipi'r laboratory, many 
of which are in imminent danyt'rof destruction. I'hcre are know n to 
be from I.oon to l.-'ioo of the size of a wolf and upward which need 
attention. Some of thesi' are larye antelopes and other important 
mammals w hieh are now ilillieult to obtain. I’he collection of mam- 
mals in alcohol was thoroiiyhlv overhauled, and i' in an e.xeellent con- 
dition as ri'yards both preser\alion and arranyenu'iit. 4’he larye 
storaye ease' behiml the wall ea~e in the South Hall, used for the storaye 
of mammal skulls, was I'oofed over to e.xeliide du't. and jirot iih'd with 
shelviny. It i' intended to tit the aleovc' with standard racks and 
drawers ne.\t war for the better installation of the valuable series of 
skulls ki'pt there. 

The laboratories of the Division of Pirds sire much ovi'i'erowded. 
and many devices hai e to be resorted to in order to accommodate the 
collections. It has b('en found necessary to place diti'eri'iit parts of 
the collections in rooms widely separated, whii-li yreativ increases the 
diffieiilties of administration. Some little improvement was made in 
the arranyenient of the eolleetion of larye birds in the west basement, 
but proyress was slow on account of iiisutlieient helji and sjiaee. It i.s 
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a satisfaction to report that the Passerine liirds. nhich ai i' tlu' ones 
most consulted, are at present well arranmal and entirely arces.sil)le. 
About half the study collection, coinprisino-. |)(.rhap--. fll.rioO specimens, 
is without standard Museum labels, and many of the wat<‘i' birds need 
new labels. Some progress in replacing’ worn out labels was made 
during the year. 

The condition of the collection of birds' eg'gs is very satisfactory. 
For a collection of such great size tin' proportion of perfect specimens 
is remarkably large. Consi(h‘rabl(' progress was made in the i-earrange- 
ment of both eggs and nests, but more new cases will be required 
before it can be completed. 

The curator of the Division of Reptiles and Batrachians was without 
assistants this year until April, and progrt's-, in the I'earrangc'inent of 
the studv series Avas neeessai'ily slow. A i-onsiderable advance has 
been made. howeA'er. and the collection is now in good condition and 
its accessibility increased. 

In the Division of Fishes, the principal operation was the prepara- 
tion of a series of 50 sets of specimens for distribution to educatimial 
institutions. These set' uAcrage about si.xty species each, making a 
total of .some d.2.r>o indi\ idual sp(>cimens in all. Fntil th(‘ stall' of this 
division is increa.sed. little can b(> done beyond ke('i)ing the collection 
from deteriorating. 

The studv series of mollusks is all in fairly good condition and i' 
aeces.sible, so that any specimens wanted can be bi'ouglit to hand in a 
few moments. The collection i>f Aaiades Avas put in piu'fect ordt'r. 
and the catalogLUiig and numbering of the boxes of duplicates brought 
up to date. The remainder of the -letlnu s colh'ction (d' .shells is now 
most in need of att('ntion. (_)n accomd of tin* intricacii's of tin' case 
the Avork can not )n' done rapi<lly. .V' in other di\'i'ions the need of 
more space is keeidy felt. 

The great systematic collection of insects of all orders, with the 
exception of the Khviichota. is at present in excellent condition, well 
arranged, and accessible to students. The curator of the Divi'ion of 
Insects. Dr. L. U. Howard, reports as follows on the Avork of the 
division; 

The in.scct cellcctieiis are ill excelieiit ( niiduiou, iucreasiiif; rajji'ily in tliedift'er- 
ent onleis, anil all lii-iin: rearraiiaed in the 'tamlanl in'ci t iliawer.', in svsteinatie 
oriler. It is believeil, if the same hheiality i- emitinueil in 'U[igl\iiie u.s with these 
stamlarcl insect drawers a.s la.st A’ear, that the valuahle i i.lleetiens in the different 
iirder.s will be seen .salelr 'ceiired and peimanently rearraneed. 

The Lepideptera are new all ariaiiged in thei-e drauers ;uid this erder i.s in excel- 
lent shape. Thi- werk lui' been deiie alniest entirely liy Iieeter ]i\ar, w he de.serves 
great credit, la d enly fer making many additieiis te the eolh etieii tlm nigh Ids li ienils 
anil correspondents, hut also fer jiuttiug the eelleetien in such admirable older. 

Mr. F.. A. .Sehwarz still eeiitimie' the rearrangement el the lieetle-, and durine the 
pa.st few months has rearranged 'cveral lamihcs den n to the l.aiiipvriilie. It will 
however, be a long time before this large eider laii he rearranged, and Mr. Schwarz 
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will require many iiKire cli'awei> liefure liis task is complete<l. In a few days he will 
befjin an-anfiini; the material fnim the Phili|ii>ines, West Iinlie.s, and South Ameriea. 

Dr. Ashinead is ahiiost eontinuonsly at work on the Hymenoptera, and ha.~ rear- 
ranged the C'haleidi >]dea am 1 jiai t of the ( '\ nijn lidea. If n lom Xo. ik i\\ oeeupied hy 
him, is fitted up with raeks to contain standard inse<-t druwer~ lie could, tlu“ eoni- 
inji year, rearranjie this wl ml e order in these drawers. He considers it important 
that this he done immediately to more securely conserve the many hunilreds of \al- 
uahle types ami eut> pe- rei)resent<-d in the collection. 

The .'Schmidt boxes, inwhieii many tvjies are still kept, he consiilers misafi' for 
keepino valuable typt‘'. Hundreds of types and cotypes are now beine scut tons 
from all over the world and proper facilities must be provided for the jireseiit pre.'- 
ervation of all types intiusted to the Mu.seum. 

i\Ir. Currie still coiinnues his work on the Xeuropteroul iu.-ects ami has made si mie 
important additions to the orders Odonata, Xeiiroptera, and Trichoptera. 

The Drthoptera have been removed to Dr. Iiyar’s room and have been rearranged 
into the standard insect drawers by Mr. Candell, who has done nuicli work on these 
insects, made laree additions of specimens, and is substantially ini-haroeof the order. 

Mr. Coquillett also continues his work on the Dijitera with indefatigable industry 
and has worked up, named, and rearranued several families. The additions to the 
family Culieida', or the mosquitoes, are especially large and notew orthy. 

Very little work is heing done in the other ordei'' of insects not mentioned, 
although Mr. Heidemanu timl' time to do somethin'; occasionally with the Tlhynchota. 

Our collection of Khynchota. or buits i Ileuni'tera ami Homi.ijitera I, is large ami 
valuable, and slioulil he placeil immediately in charge of a competent specialist. 

In the Divi.sioii of Miuiiie Invertobrate.s a speeiiil cataloo'uer wti.s 
einployetl for four tnoiitlis to Itritig up the eatuloo-uino' of the erustti- 
eetiii.s. holothurhuis. etc., wliicli Iititl fallen hohind on aeeount of lack of 
.sutticient olerit'til a's'istiuiee. One hundred new .sets of duplicate inver- 
tehi’iites wt'fe prepared for distribution to ticeadeinieal establishnuuit'. 
kSoine small sets were also prepared to meet .spt'eial demands. Tlit' 
e.xten.sivi' collections in alcohol wort' thoronohly ovm-hiiulod. the luit- 
tles replenished :md new hibel.s added where necessarv. This impor- 
tant part of the zooloo-ical collections i- now in pood c(tndition. 
-Vdclitional sliolviiip was provided for the collection ttf anomnran crns- 
tiiceaiis and worms in the rooms assipned in the nortli tower of the 
Smithsonian bnildinp. The .Miisenm hciu'tited hy the pratuitons 
scrvici's of ]\Jr. 1 . ^ auphan. of the S. ( icolopical Sur\'cv. who 

ri'arranpcii the i-ollcctlon of corals so as to make I'oom for the reception 
of rcct'nt additions. 

The scope of the Section of ITclmintholopical (’olh'ctions. under the 
custodianship of Dr. C'. W. Stiles, was mdarped durinp tlu' vear hv 
the introduction into the catalopnes of the collections of the D. S. 
Public Healtli and Marine-Hospital Servir-e. The eolh'ctiotis of the 
Divi.sion of Zoolopy. liureau of .\iiimal indnstry. U. S. Department 
of Apriculture, are also catalopned in this section of tlie Museum. 

The need of eidarpinp the (piarters for the National Herbarium was 
so urpent that the space allotted for an exhibition on the ea.st hall bal- 
cony was, as already stated, added to the lalK>ratorv. One lunidred 
and eleven lu'w standard iiisi>ct-proof ea.ses were added durinp' the vear, 
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nmkino- a total of '2~~> now in u^c. Alxnit additional ca-ins w ill la- 
re(|iiii'ed to complete thn rninr-tallincnt of tlin licrliariuni. and it i-' 
hop<Hl that tlie.''(‘ can lie provided next \'eai’. I'lie Tlonofai’y ( ni’ator. 
Mr. F. \\ Coville. report-' a^ follows ree’ardini;' the woi’k done on tla- 
collections dnrini;' the veai': 

Iluriia.' till' Year we ]ia\ e ailili il 111 Mamlanl iii'ci t-(in«il i a-C', nuikiiiLT -'S'l hum 
ill use It i~ liii|ii'il tliat Mime lit new ea'c— « ill lie limit iliii’iiia the emiiiii” \eai, 
wliieh will alii lilt eiinijilete The installation ot the i oMeet ion. It wilt tin n he in a 
better eoiiilitioii than ever hefore. Very few in.'eef' are to he foiiiiil inoiii new . a-e-- 

At the time tile lierhaiiuni wa.' ai tnally transferreil to the .Nation, il Mii-eiiin, .Inl\ 
I, Is'.O, M e heean to .'tanni e\ery herhariuni sheet aihleil to the eolleetion. It wio 
as.snnieil that there w ere then not less than iKi, linn sheet' in the lierhariiiin, ami the 
stami) therefore \Mi' -et at I’OO.IinO. The nnniher of s|ieeiniens stall ij n il ami a li le- 1 to 
the herhariuni since then i' 2-0,000. Ilf these li.o.i.i ha\e been ii'Meil tlii' \ear. 

The work of ren irilino the ohl ]iarr of the her ha ri inn has alnio-l ei a-eil ami sjieei- 
niens are oiilv stanijied in eases w here thev ate sent auay im a loan This reeonl 
extends from I to 27,1'ls. Inaddilion tothi-, Il’-N.liOl to l.'i0.s;;."i have been sr.nii[ieil. 

It was decided tit the close of tlie year llnit till tlie lierliarinin sheets 
hereafter printed should hear the legend •• I'nited .Stales Ntuiontil 
Mnseuni" as well tis the inipi'es.s of the iininheriiie- stamp. \\ Inch hettfs 
the words "rnited .Sttites Njitional iri-rlnirinm." 

Blueprints of the standard herharium eases tidopied h\ the .Museinn 
wore sent hy request to the chief of the Tiisular Ihireau of .VeTienlfure. 
^Manila. 

At the suo'gestion of Dr. M . Stiles the matter of imperfections in 
the red lahels used inside of reeeptaeles containing type specimens of 
animals preserved in liquid was t;d<(‘n up li\ a sjiecial committee. 
The committee suhmitted a report recommending- the sole use of 
labels printed with a permanent ink containing- sulphide of merrin-\-. 

LOAX OF (’or.r.ECTToNs .\M) I ( lOFF i;.vrio\ or si'K('i,\i.is-rs. 

The loan of spei-iim-ns to specialists in the I’nited States and in 
foreig-n countries for purposes id’ scientitie resean-h i-ontimied durine 
the year as u~ual. Only the more impoi-tant transai-tions of this ehar- 
ticter can he noticed in this re[)ort. As explained last year, the Museum 
Usually henetits quite as mut-h In thc'C transai-tions as the ])ei-sons w ho 
obtain the u.se of the matei-ial. as the speeimens are studied, idimtilied. 
and also quite eommonly labeled. I'lio i-esidts of the investigations 
are sometimes published hy the .Museum, sometimes liv the scientitie 
org-anizatioiis to ivhii-h the specialists belong-, and sometimes imder 
private auspices. 

In the Division of Birds. 11 loans were mafic, eomprisino- Iss speci- 
mens. iMr. Frank M. Chapman, of the .Vmerif-an Museum of Xatiind 
History, obtained the ime of Its specimens, chiefly shore larks, genus 
( )for(irts. Foi-ty-ti\-e specimens of warblers, g-emis J >, ml rnH-u . were 
sent to Xlr. Jo.sejili (irinnell. of Balo .\lto. Califonda. to assist him 
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ill cleteriiuninj 4 ' th(' C’ulifuniia form-; of 1>. iitdirii. Dr. .loiiatliaii 
Dwiylit. jr.. olitaiiicil tlie loan of spi'cimcn.s of ploier.'- (ymui.'- 
Ai ijiiiliiis) iov Use in eoiuiectioii with his studies of th(‘ molting of 
birds. .Vll the lots sent out. with one exception, were returned dur- 
ing the year. The loans of mammals were more numerous, amounting 
in all to dh lots, comprising about doo specimens. Dr. d. A. Allen 
obtained th<> use of llU specimmis of seals and other mammals for Use 
in his woi'k on the mammals of eastern Siberia. Forty-one specitnens 
were sent to Tlr. d. A. (i. Ivehn to as-ist him in the preparation of a 
rejiort on the mammals of southern New Mexico and Me-tern 'I’exas. 
and fd bats, of the genus A ijrti imm ii>~. for us(> in identifying bats of that 
geiuts from the Bahama Islands. Dr. D. ( i. Elliot, of the Field Colum- 
bian Museum, borrowed d.") specimens in connection with his work on 
Cmitral American mammals. Otlnu' loans w ere chietly to the scientific 
assistants in the Itiological Suri'ey. Dejiartment of Agrictilture. The 
majority of the material was returned during the yetir. The molltisks. 
of the family hhi-. loaned to the late Alpheiis Hyatt, were 

trsinsferred tiftiu' his death to Prof. .V. T. .Maym-. who is engaged in 
completing th(‘ work hd't itntinished by Froft'ssor Hyatt. Of insects 
!t losins wcr(‘ made, the most important being a collection of tkjd 
()i’tho})teia and Dermaptora. which was sent to Tlr. .T. A. (1. Kidin. of 
Phihuhdphia. Dr. Philip P. Calvert, of Philadelphia, recadved 
specimens of dragon dies (Odonata). and Dr. E. }k Felt, of .\lbany. 
New York, loti specimens of ophionid hymenoptma. d'he material 
loaned was, for the most part, still in the hands of the specialists at the 
close of the year. Of marine iiixau-tebi-att's. exclusi\'e of mollusks. h 
loans were made. '1 of which desei’Vt' mention. Prof. H. Coutierc. of 
the Ecole Superieure d<‘ Pliarmacie. Paris, received tin' crustaceans of 
the fanuly .V.l[)h('ida' collected liy tin' Hawaiian and Samoan expedi- 
tions of the Fish Commission stt'amer AUrntruss. and also tin' geni'ral 
Museum colh'ctions of that family foi' ri'port. .VII tin* spt'cinn'iis of 
tin' so-called ILiJiitlt u mt iitcii were sent to I’rof. Charh's L. Edwards, 
of d riidty Collt'g('. in connection with his studies of variation. The 
stomatopod ci’ustaceans, collect('d by the stall of the sli'ann'r Alhiitfnxx 
in Hawaii and Samoa, were' sent to Dr. B. P. Pigi'low. of tin' Massa- 
cluis('tts Institute of Icchnolog’y. who xolunteered to report on tln'in. 
'riir('(' lots of ostracoda were sent to Mr. B. V\'. Sharpe, id' Wilmette. 
Illinois, who has undertak('n to repoi’t on this group for the Must'um. 

A number of skulls of mammals were sent to Dr. d. M. Ingersoll, 
of New York, w ho is engaged in a comparative study of the sinuses of 
the nose. Plants were loaneil during the year, chiellv to the botanists 
of the Ames Botanical Laboratory, North Easton, Massachusetts, the 
Biltmore Herbarium, the (fray Herbarium. Harv:ird Lnivt'rsifv. the 
New \ ork Botanical Carden, and to Dr. ('. E. VN’aters, Mr. Karl \Y. 
Wiegaml. ainl Mrs. Caroline W. Harris. 
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m.^TKlBLTIOX Oi' DUFPK’ATE.S. 

As already stated. Inu jiew .-ets of marine iin ertehrateN from the 
duplicate collection-;, were made up diirinc- tin' year, for distribution 
to educational ('stablishments. in accordanci' with the loiin-standinn 
practice of the iVIuseum. Each set contained about dOb specimens, 
[■(‘pi'esentinc- from to 1>1» species, makinn in all about :^U.0OU speci- 
mens. Durine- tin' y('ai‘ uO of these si'ts were distributed. About 
one-half of them were sent to hie-h schools and other public schools 
throughout the I'nited States, ami tin* remainder to \ arious uiu\ ersi- 
tii's, collec-es, normal schools, [uiblic librari('s. seminaries, academies, 
training' schools, and science elides. 

About od sets of fishes were also made up for distribution. 

A series of tio skins of monkeys, and some other mammals which 
were without data as reg-ards localities, etc., and hence of no espi'cial 
value in the study collection of the Division of Mammals, were dis- 
tributed to four colh'g'cs. which signified their desii’i' to make use of 
the material in teacliing. 

LAliOKAT(JKV rsK OK Cl ir.I.KCTK ).NS HV 1\ V KSTKCVroliS. 

The collections of mammals. Iiirds. insects and jilants were frequently 
consulted hr the naturalists of the I . S. Department of Agriculturi'. 
as in previous years. Mrs. \’ernon Haile.v pursued stmlies of birds in 
connection with her book on birds of the Western I'nited States. 
iMr. Oiitram Bangs, of Boston, examiiu'd the collections of neotropi- 
cal birds, and the committee on nomenclature, of the American Orni- 
thologists U nion. ('xamined a large amount of material for the purpose 
of ascertaining, as in past years, the status of newly describ('d North 
American species. The series of ( )ld M orld chameleons was studii'd 
b\- Nlr. Thomas Barber, of k'andiridge. Massachusetts, who has in 
preparation a monographic work on these reptiles. In an endeavor 
to establish the real status of the snake, known as Tm/iiili'iinfiix , ri/thru- 
(jiixti r. Prof. II. L. Clark, of Olivt't College. ^Michigan, made com])ari- 
sons of specimens in th(> .Museum. ( 'omparisotis of insects were made 
bv the following entomologists; l*rof. .lolin B. Smith (Noctnida('). 
Dr. NV. d. Holland (.Moths). l)r. d. .A.. (1. Pehn (( Irthoptera). Air. .1. C. 
Bradley (parasitic hymenoptera and .sawflies). Mr. II. II. Ballou 
(Specidac). Dr. Walter Horn, of Berlin, (ierniany. ('.xamiiu'd the 
collections of Coh-optcra and identified some of the exotic material. 
He spoke highly of the work of the lati' Martin L. Linell. who was for 
many years an aid in tlu' Division of Insect'. 

As f(jr some years jnist. Dr. X. I... Britton, director of the New York 
Botanical Garden, was a fn-qiient visitor to the herbarium. During 
the past year he was principally interested in studying the Cra ula- 
ceae. Dr. E. L. Greene spent much time in reviewing certain of the 
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Papaveraceae. and ]\Ir. Theodor Holm, theCariros. Dr. L. ^I. Under- 
wood. of Columbia University, e.vamined the collections of ferns. 

TiKpiiries were received from Stanford University c'oneerninc' the 
methods of eataloiiuiiiy ami labeling- ('inploved in the Department, and 
were answered as fully as circumstances would permit. 

SCIEXTIEIC UKSEAliCIIES AND PCBI.ICATIONS. 

This very important branch of the work of the Department, the founda- 
tion. indeed, and the tinalaimof all its other activities', was carried on with 
no less ardor than in pi'cvious years. 'Plie scc-rec-ation of work on the 
(‘xhibition series. explaimMl in a preceding' pa^'e. left the scientific 
stall' somewhat more time in which to i)ursue investio-ations. while the 
activity of systematists in various parts of the <'ountry. involving the 
use of the (lov('rnment collections, ^howcd no abatement. 

It is only possible in this place' to mention some of the more impor- 
tant invi'stio-ations carried on by the members of the scientitic staff of 
the i\Ius('um. .V compli'tc list of all papc'is bas('d on the Museum col- 
lections published by the staff for the year will be found in Appendix II 
of this volume. It is interestinc- to note that tin' articles exceed 15U 
in number, and appeared in about thirty ditb'rent journals, including' 
the followino-: Proceedings of the U. S. National Museum. Bulletin of 
th(' U. kS. National iMusemn. Proceedino-< of the Biological Society of 
\Vashington. Proceedings of the Phila(le!{)hia .Veademy of Natural 
Sciences. Science Yearbook of tin' Uarnegie Institution. The .Vuk. 
Naturen, Nautilus. American dournal of Pharmacy. Journal of Con- 
chology. Smithsonian Keport. lliographical Memoirs of the National 
Academy of Sci('nces, Canadian Entomoloo-i>t. Joui Tial of the New 
P'ork Entomolooieal Societv. Psvche, Proceedine->, of the Entomoloo-- 
ical Society of Bhishine-tou. Entomological New s. Transactions of the 
Entomological Society. Country Life in .Vmerica. Bulletin of the 
Nluseum of Comparative Zoology. Zoologischer .\nzi'ig('r. Public 
Health Bep(jrt. Ueport of the Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. 
Departnn'ut of Agriculture. American Medicine. Bulletin of the 
Hygienic Laboratorv. U. S. Pui)lic IL'alth Service, .lournal of Com- 
pai'ative Nledicine. Contributions from the National Flm'barium. Annals 
of Botany. Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club, Plant ^Vorld, and 
F('rn Bulh'tin. 

The sec()nd volume of Mr. Robert Kidgway's extensive manual f)f 
North ami Central American birds, containing pages of text and 

plates, was publislu'd during tin' year. It <leals with the famili('s 
of Tanag('rs. Troupials. Honey C’reep('r'. and Wood Warblers (Tana- 
grid;e. Icteridte. Cierebirhe. and Mniotiltidie). comprising 77 genera 

and ■ly.’J species and subspecies. 

Tin' }ireparatiou of the third volunn'. covering l.'i families, was in an 
advancf'd stage at the close of the year, about fou pages being- alreadv 
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in tvpo. Dr. Charles W. Rielimond's papei- on th(' birds colleetod by 
Doctor Abliott and Mr. ( '. B. Ivlo.ss in the Andaman and Xicot)ar 
Islands was pultlished in* the iSiii.scum diiriny the year. Doctor 
Kiehmond spent eonsid('rabh' time in identifyine- the Abbott collection 
of ])irds for the west coast of iSuniatni and in working up a colhation 
from tlie South Pacitic. He continued work on the card cataloyiK' of 
the <>-(‘nera and sp('ci('s of binls. Tm o papers on .'^outh American birds 
in th (5 Museum collection, by Mr. II. C. ( hau-hol-er. appeared duriny 
the year, and also one by Dr. A\h K. Fi.sher on a new tern from the 
Hawaiian Islands. Dr. AA'illiam H. Ralph continued the pre])ai'ation 
of material for a supplenumtaiy volume on the life histories of Xoi'tli 
American birds. \\ ith spia-ial refenmcc to their nests and I'e-e-s^ p, com- 
pleti- the important Nxork hb't unfinished by the dcaith of Major ( '. E. 
Bend ire. 

Dr. Ij. Stejueoer coiuph'ted his study of the reptiles of Pofto Rico, 
and handed thi‘ manuscriiit in for pui)lication in .\ov('nd>er. It is 
hoped that mean.s will be found for its jiublication at an early <latc. 
AVhen the year closed he was still eno-ayed in the inx'estiyation of the 
herpetologieal fauna of eastei’n Asia. Papei’s by Doctor .Sti'ineyer on 
Holbrook’s .salamander and on the reptih's of the Huachiica Moun- 
tain-s, Arizona, were jxublished by the Museum diiriny the yeai’. 

In accordance with the arrangement made witli Pi’csldcnt D. .S. 
.Iordan, the iMuseum publi.shcd during the year 14 paixeis on .lapanes(' 
tishes, prepared by himself and conjointly with other ichthyologists. 
Two paper.s on the osteology of fishes, by IMr. E, ( '. .starks. wi're pub- 
lished, and a brief [laper by Dr. Tlu'odoi'e (<ill on the use of the name 
•• torpedo." 

in connection with an e.xtciisivc work on the I'ertiarx niollusks 
of Florida, Dr. AV. H. Dali preparc<l reviews of the recent mollusks 
of the groups A'enei iihe. Carditacea. Cvreiiaeea. and .Astartitiae Dr. 
Bartsch continued work on tin' P\ l•amidcllidac. ami had nearly com- 
pleted the investigation at tin* close of th<‘ year. 

The researches carried oti by i\Ir. ( i. S. Aliller. jr.. had for their 
princi])al object the elucidation of Doctor .Vblxoit s collections of East 
Indian mammals. .\s stated on a pre\ ious ])age, he found in the col- 
lection stiidii'd 17 new spc'cics of mouse deer, gmius J h.s. and Pi 
iK'xv' species in other orders, together with a new genus. 

In going over the Aluseum colha-tion of Amei'ican bats, he detected ho 
undescribed spc'cies. diagnoses of which ai’c ])id)lishcd in the Proceed- 
itigs of tin' Philadelphia .Vcachuny of Natural Sciences. He also pre- 
parx'd a number of notes on ditlerent speeies of bats and rodents. 
Dr. E. A. Mearus. F. .S. Arm\. made a study of the ocelots in tln> 
Mus('uni collecti<ui !ind in other collections, the results of xx hicli were, 
published in September. ll»uh, as Proceedings paper .\o. Ihsp, [yj.. 
M. AA'. I Aon, jr. . eompleted and handed in for publication his list of 
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t\ pp .''pei'iineiis of iiuuiiiiials. oxcki'ivo of cotacfan.', in the colloetioi)'< 
of the Mu^eiuii. As pliot^ip'i’aphs of the type' are to he pre[)are(l. this 
eatalo<;iu' lias not yet been published. It reeords the preseiiee of type 
speeiniens. or type inati'rial. of dti!' ^peeies and subspecies. fThis 
e\clusi\-e of the type specimens in the collection of the Jkolooical 
Sur\ (>y. L\ S. Dejiartini'iit of Ap'ricniture. which are probably at least 
as many.) Hr. Lyon has ako jmrsued investigations relati\'e to the 
osteoloo-y of the rabbits, and })ublished two lirief notes on other mam- 
mals. d lu' I lead h'urator completial hi-' comjiarison of North Americiin 
and Enrojiean species of whalebone whales, and toward the close of 
the year submitted a mami'crijit of aixmt l.ono payi's. with .'lO plates. 
He also prepared pajiei'son Hr. Philipiii's spei iesof ( 'hilean porpoisi'', 
on a killer whale strandeil on the coast of Blaine, and on a species of 
Ijiliiiiiis obtained at Honolulu; and noti's on the name of the com 
mon porjioisi' of the c-cnus and on the occurrence of the 

pollack whale. //<//,-( /,cy;p /•,/ Ao/-, n/A. in Amoiacan waters. 

Doctor Ashmead continui'd his study of the classilication of the 
t'halcid Hies, which was in i-ourse of publication liy the (’arnegie 
Musimm at the idose of the yiair. and a .siudes of papers on thi' wasps 
of the o-roups \'espoidea. I’roctoti-ypoidea. and C’ynijioidea. was pub- 
lished in th(‘ Canadian Entomologist and otlnu' entomological journals. 
Hei'ontimied work on his monou'rajihs of North .Vmerica Hraconiche.a 
Philippine I lymenoptera. .la[>ancse Hynienoptcra. and also a catah)i>-ue 
of North -\nu'rican Hynicnoptei-a. Mr. i). W. ( ■oipiillett was occupied 
in identifying and arrancine the Diptera. and comj)lcted a revision of 
tin' ji'cncra of the family Empididic. paper b\- him describing- four 
new genera ami '.*4 imw specie's of North .Vnn'rica dipti'ra apjx'ared in 
the Museum Proceedings in Sc'jetcmber, I'.aE. Mi-. Nathan Hanks 
published Iti [)a[>erson spi<lcrs and on other subji'cts of a more' g-i'iu'ral 
charae-ter. pajier on drag-on llii-s. ami one on ant lions, b\' NIr. R. P. 
('urrie. were published by the Entomological .'society of W'ashingion 
(lui-ing the year. i\Ir. ('urrie continiieil work on a catalogin' of 
North .Vmi'rican Ncuropti'roid insects, and on a nionogra[)h of tin' ant 
lions. i\lr. .Viigust Piisck published '1 [lapers on tlu' codling moth, 
and oin' on a imw spi-dc' of the family Ypononieiitidae. His re; ision 
of the American moths of tin' family ( ie'let-hiidat' was published bv the 
Musi'um during tlie year. 'I'ln' Museum I’roceetlings for the vear also 
contaiiu'd a papt'r liy Dr. 11. D. Dyar on the lar\-a of moths from 
Colorado, and an ailditional si'ction of Dr. Jolmlk .Smith's monograph 
of till' moths of the family Noctuidae. Dr. ,1. E. Benedict published 
descriptions of new species of ( ralatheidae. and completed a re\'ision of 
the genus I.i jK ih'ii'i , and descriptions of other new Albimeidai'. He 
also engaged in the study of the anoiiuiran crabs from Japan and the 
Hawaiian Island', collecti'd by the AUmt ro.sK, .some new' crabs of the 
family Dromirlai'. and some interesting annelids. IMiss M. J. Rathbun 
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continued work on a nK)iH)<;rii|)h of tlio tro>li-wat('r cruks, ku'^ed on tho 
collections of the National Mnsenin, the Nliisenni d'llistoire Naturelle. 
Paris. th(^ Nluscuni of Comparative Zoo]o_« v. TLirvard University, and 
other in-.titutions. She also piihli.shed live short papers on crusta- 
ceans diirino- the vear. one of which, descrihing new Ilawaiiati crabs, 
appeared in the iMusc'uin Proceedinos. Dr. Harriet Piehardson pub- 
lished descriptions of two new isopods. Two pai)ers on crustaceans 
collected in and near IMaininoth Cave and N'ickajack Ca\e. I)y Prof. 
W. P. Ilav. were published by the Nluscniin. 

Dr. Charh's B. Wilson completed his study of the collection of 
North American copepod crustaceans of the family Argulida'. the 
results of which wei’e published by the Museum as Proceedings paper 
No. loOd. It occupies luT [)ay(Ss, and includes a ]-eview of all tin' 
species of the family and a biblioo-niphy. and i' accompanied by i!U 
platc's. 

Dr. C. ^\’. I8tiles, Custodian of li('lmintlioloeical Collections, made 
an extended investigation of a parasitic disease pre\ alent amone- the. 
people of tho Southern States, which he found to be due to the attacks 
of a new species of hookworm. I iiri'iniriii inm He also carrit'd 

on investigations reeardino' frecpK'iU'V of the oecin'rc'iice of parasites 
in men. He publisht'd nine papers relating to parasitology durinjt 
the vear and three others alonw the same line conjointly with Itr. 
All)ort Hassall and Mr. Charles A. Pfender: also the tirst three parts 
of an index catalogue of medical and wterinary zoology. Doctor Has- 
sall lieing a coauthor. The staff of the National Herl)arium was too 
fully occupied during the year with routini' work and tin' rearrange- 
ment of the collection.s to devote a great deal of time to iina'stigations. 
A third .section of Doctor Pose's studies of Mexican and Central 
.Vnierican plants was jniblished. and a papi'f in joint authorship with 
Nlr. ^\ . H. Hemsiey on the genus .fiiHiiiiin. He continued work on 
tilt' Cra.ssulacea' of North America conjointly with Doctor Britton, 
ami complett'd a pi'eliminarv papt'r relating to that group of plants. 
Mr. C. L. Pollard published a number of notes in the IMaiit M'orld. 
and di'scribed two new vioh'ts from the 1 niteil States. He also pub- 
lisht'd eonjointl \' with Mr. P. D. A. (.'oekerell descriptions of four 
new plants from nt'w Mexico. Mr. M . K. Maxon eontiruu'd studies on 
th(' Muscuin colh'ction of ft'i’iis. and Nlr. Tdward S. Steele completed 
a monograph of tin' genus LuciiKinii. 

KXTOSITIOXS. 

As stated in the last report, a part of the collections displayed at 
the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo. llMtl. were lati'r transferred 
to the Charleston Exposition, which clo-ed i\Iay dl, Ipug. 
exhibit made at the latter placi' was ri'turned to W'ashington in dune. 
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In the mciuitinie preparation.'; were begun for the Loui,siana Purchase 
Exposition. St. Loui.s, 1904. The schedule of exhibit, s for this expo- 
sition, approved by the Secretary of the Sniitlisonian In.stitution, 
includes the display of a .serie.s of specimens of the larg’O game mam- 
mals of the world, the cast of an adult sulphur-bottom whale (the 
largest existing animal), a series of the largest and most attractive 
birds, such as the ostriches, phea'-ants. birds of paradise, etc.; large 
reptiles, such as the crocodiles, alligators, boas, pythons, cobras, and 
the like; a series of nu)del,s of deep-sea tishes: a systematic series of 
invertebrates, arranged with the special view of illustrating modern 
methods of museum installation and lalieling: a series of the eggs of 
vertebrates; a collection of buttertlie'. An exhibit from the National 
Herbarium, and some minor exhiliit-. will probably be decided upon 
later. A representation of the f’hiklren’s Room, showing the methods 
to interest chiklrcm in th(> stufly of animate nature, will also be made. 

A report on the Pan-American Expo-'ition was submitted during this 
year, and will be found in the Assistant Secretary's report for PdOo- 
1901. pp. ITT to ildl. Tlie Head Curator, having been in charge of 
the exhibit of the Smithsonian Institution and National Mu.seum at 
the Charleston Exposition. aNo sninnitted a report in that connection 
which will be found in the As-isrant Secr<‘tary‘s report for 1901-2. 

IC-.l and Ldtl, 

l-KU.sOXNKI.. 

Mr. F. A. Lucas. Curator of the Division of Comparative Anatomy, 
was, as already mentioned, placed in ti'inporary charge of all exhibits 
of the Department of Piology, November 1. ItiOg. 

Dr. L. Stejneger .ser^■ed as acting Head Curator during the month 
of .Vugust, 19n2. and for about one week in (4ct<.)ber of that year. 

Dr. (1. T. NIoore. of the C. S. Departnnnit (if .Vgi'iculturu was 
appointed custodian of lower aleae in the National Herbarium. Mav 
•J.i. 1908. 

Dr. NIarcus W. Iwon. jr.. .Vid in the Division of Mammals, was 
appointed chief special agent for the exhibit of the .Smithsonian 
Institution and National Musi'um at the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion. No\'ember !. 19o2. 

.Mr. C'hai'h's IV. Simpson. .Vid in the Di\ isii)ii df M<)llusi.;s. i-e.signed 
Decembiu’ 81. 1902. 

Mr. R. (i. Paiiu' was ap[)ointetl Aid in the Di\dsion of Reptiles and 
Batrachiaiis, duly 1. 1902. 

NIr. M'. I). Marshall was appointed Aid in the Di\ i'ion of IMollusks. 
April 1. 190:-;. 

Mr. W. V. IVarner was appointed pie[)arat(jr .lanuarv IT. l90o, and 
was assigiK'd to work on the permanent exhibit of insects. 


VAT .MTS 1902 6 
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Mr. W. E. iSfollick was appointed preparator in the Hi^ ision of 
Mammals. May 14. IhOd, and was assio-iicd to the work of cleaniiio- 
skulls of small mammal-'. 

iNIrs. K. E. Earll. as-istant in the National Ilerharium. wa' oi\'en 
leave of absence without ])ay from July 1 to Octolxu' 1. IboiL 

iNIiss L. V. Schaeffer. pre})arator in the ^anit' di\'i''ioii. was trans- 
ferred to the library, .luly 1, Iboo. 

iMiss J. Hain ie serve-d as a volunteer assistant in the l)i\ ision of 
Marine Invertebrates for about nine months. 



REPORT ON THE DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY 
FOR THE YEAR 1902-3. 


By <tE(>K(,k P. .Mekku.i., 

Jh'iifl < 'tii’fifiir. 

'Fhe yi'ur that liu'' ju>t cIo.nihI compare^ vei'v i'a\ nral)ly with tho.se 
iininediately precediiio-. botli a.-^ to the miiidK'r aiul \ aliie of the acee.''- 
.'ioiLs. The Department i> to he partieiilarly (■oni;'ialidat('d on aecpiirino’ 
the Koininger and .Sherwood eolleetion-^ of \ ertt'hratt' and iiivertei>rate 
fossils; anothei' laroe portion of the I'lrieh e<illeetion. and thi’ee entire 
inet(‘orites from Kentucky and Xortli Carolina, as noted l)el()w. The 
tine example of the Sherp-otty. India, meteorite, serun'd through 
the courtesy of Dr. T. II. Holland, .and a fragment of tlie eelehrated 
diamond-hearing meteorite from Novo I'rei. Ilussia. are also worthy of 
mention. 

.ACCESSIONS. 

The total numher of accessions naaMAanl hy the Department is shown 
in tahiilar form heh'w. those for Ihoo-p.ioi and li>ol-d heing also 
given for purposes of eoniparison: 


InviMOlls tllpi MM.'tli*!!'- 

tffoloyy 

Mincnilog-y 

Fn vertebra to paleontoloy} 

Vertebrate’ paU’Ontolog} . 

Paleobotany 

t ’.04 524 


.171 L’:h 2>2 

Hit l ;;7 i U'.i 

■Nfi .If. IS 

22 t;5 'M 

15 10 21 


As has heen stated in previous reports, little idea of \ alues ran hr 
obtained from these figures. I give below, therefore, a list of some 
of the more important materials received, cither in the way of gift, 
purchase, or exchange. 

DIVISION' Oh t.EolJKTY. 

1. A series of massive and cut polished stalactites and stalagmites 
from the Copper Queen iMine. Bishee. .Arizona, and (a)pper ore from 
Naeozari. Alexico: tin' gift of James Douglas. 

Lb Two large specimens of pegmatite from Auhui'!i, Maine: collec- 
ted hy the Head Curator. 
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3. A lai'oc scries of economic materials exhibited by the I'. S. Geo- 
logical Survey at the Buttalo and Charleston expositions, and at the 
close of the latter turned over to the National iluseum. It includes 
upwards of 4o0 specimens. 

4. A collection of ig-neons rocks from Holyoke, ^Iassachus('tts. 
described by B. Iv. Emerson in a paper read before the Geological 
Society of America, Decembiu-. IPOO; the gift of B. K. Emerson. 

5. A collection of volcanic bombs and lavas from Cinder Buttes. 
Idaho; collected by 1. C. Bussell. 

6. One fine large specimen of native arsenic from the Double Stand- 
ard Mine. Santa Cruz County. Arizona: through exchange with A\'. 
O. Crosby. 

T. A collection of iluorite and associated rocks and minerals from 
Kentucky: made )).v B. S. Bassler and E. O. Elrich. 

S. A tine series of lialloysitc from Hart County. Kc'ntiu’kv; tin* 
gift of Hon. J. E. St(jts(Md>nrg. 

9. A very complete series of talcs from the North Carolina Talc and 
Mining Company, of Swain County. North Carolina; the gift of the 
company. 

1(». Quadrangle series of rocks from the C. S. Geological Survev. 
as follows: Globe Copper district. Arizona: San luiis Gbispo. Cali- 
fornia; Silver City. Idaho; Telluride. Colorado: Silver City and 
De Lamar. Idaho: Coos Bay. Port Orford. and Boseburg, Oregon: 
Ellensburg. M'ashington; La Plata. Colorado: and C'rab'r Lake. 
Oregon. 

OF MINIOK \l.oGY. 

i. A collection of some specimens of minerals from various 
American localities, received from the V. S. Geological Siuui'v at the 
close of the Pan-American and Charle>to)i expositions. Conspieuous 
in this scries are the tine tourmalinitic quartzes from Little Pipestone 
district. .Montana, the larger })eing some ii feet in length and coated on 
one side with a parallel growth of small, richly-colored ana'thvsts. 
A second example is a crystal of smoky i[uartz some Is inches in 
length, with good terminations. Imt broken across the ])ottoin so as to 
show th(' sagenitic black tourmaline. The series also contains se\-ei-al 
(•ross sections of <'rystals. 3 or more inclu's in diameter, showing 
to good advantage the zonal arrangement of the quartz and tournia 
lin(>; also a very complete series of aurichalcitt's and specinams of the 
conqairatively rare minerals coloradoite and meloiute. i IS W(‘ll as line 
tourmalines fi-om California, endlichite from New Mexii-o. (juartz 
from North Carolina and New York, parisite from Montana, cinnabar 
from Etidi and California, fluorite from Now Hampshire, gothitefrom 
Colorado, nadanotekite from New Mexico, barite fnmi Colorado 
graftonite from New Hampshire, etc. 
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2. A series of zeolites from the trap roeks of New .rersey: the i<ift 
of AV. S. Dishrow. 

3. sei ies of specimezis of copper tellurides from tlie Ciood Hope 
mine, including the new species rickardite; the. gift of Dr. L. Al. AA'eiss. 

4. A fragment from the only known specimen of footeite: the gift 
of AA'arren M. Foote, of Philadelphia. 

i). Tlirough purchase and exchange with tlie Foote Alineral Com- 
pany. of Philadelphia, and other dealers, the following minerals, not 
b<‘fore represented in the collections, were ol)tained: 


I’ai'ana-laciinitr. 


^ ( iialtoiiite 




Vainlicstitc. 


l.ewisite. 


lailythf. 


I)ei'livlitc. 


Wittiibfiiitf 


RainiiicKbi'i'ijite. 


Miilvsite. 


( irunliiiiritc. 


.Mazajiiliti-. 


Skuttcriiditi-. 


t'liag-'riti'. 


I’entlandite. 


Diiiidasitc. 


Zeojdiyllite. 


liavciiite. 


Lunebenrite. 


banUrcllite. 


Arseiieoiileite. 


Ft H itpitc. 


Pearceite. 


Rickanlite. 


Xasonite. 


Stt'i'iiliergife. 


Kliiidziiisite. 


I’\ I'diiissite 


Szaibelvito. 


Lanabciiiite. 


I’inakidlitc. 


I’fiilifldite. 


KdiiiL'tcjnite. 


l.eUCn|illnllicitl‘. 


Siiiiiiliirine. 


i 


ti. Through purchase 

and exchange, in part for the St. Louis 

Expo- 

sition. the following meteorites have been addezl to th(' collection: 

Lijpality 

; Weight 

1 

Luctiiity 

WeiglU. 


: ftnliny. 

i 


Alfp}’*’. >vri.i 

' It, 7 

Kodiiikaiiiil, Italia 

‘JO 

Ari-spe. Mi'xunt 

1 

Majalahti, Finland 

.tii; 

Cl’O'"' •sC'L'tli Jli 

t.y') 

ilereeditas. Chile 

L'Ob 

Kmirc* iiuliA kIu.iI 

-T-l 

Moorcsi.irt. Irflaial 

117 

Btirjiita. Now Soutli Wtilc' 

r.i 

Mcitint Vernon, ( 'hri'stnin Count > , Km- 







... 



( ’luitcjiii Ueiianl, Franc-- 

.ibit 

( )r\inio. ltal\ 

')0 

Auvtri.i 

i 71 

IVr'iininoTi Crci'k, Nortli Carol ina . 

4. A'C 

Er"hc->. Africa 

111, 

Rccd City. Alichnran 

j-.,; 

Gilgnin S-tation, XcwSontli Walcv 


Saline ToA\n'-hip, Kai^a- 

•_‘sp 


t. i7y 


f-71 




H"llaipVs Store Gcnriria 

IS2 

' Sok<»hanjji, rcr\ i<i 

Jl'J 





bervia 

If, 


1 
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sEtTIOX l)F IXVEKTEBRATE PALEONTOLOGY. 

1. A collection of iconic l.iitio .-'pocie.'-; (T.o.ooo specimens) of bi vozoa 
and 2, .500 thiii .'icctions. from the K. O. Ulrich colh'ction. 

2. The Carl Romiiioer collection of iMi.---'i'^>ip})i Valley Paleozoic 
invertehratc.s. This con.sist.s larocly of corals finanv of Yvhich arc 
figured and dcsci'ilaal in the r(‘port.s of tin' rxcolooical Survey of 
Michioan). crinoids, and molhisks, reproentino- not h'ss than ll-.ooo 
specimens. 

3. The Andrev Sherwood collection of Pennsylvania Upper Ucvonic 
vertebrate and invertt'bratc' fo-<sils. Thi.s contains many choice slab> 
tilled with lai o'c biachiopods and mollusca, bi'sidcs about 3.ooo small 
specimens. 

4. Collections t)f trilobites with limbs {Tridrfhrus hn/ki) studied by 
Doctor Walcott and describcil in tin' Procecdi!ie-.s of tlu' Biolocical 
Society of V a^'liineton, l.'^!i4; of Little Metis sponues. and some 
twenty boxes of Paleozoic fo.-'sils. from the U. S. ( Jeoloe-ical Siir\ey. 

5. < )ne lai'ce slab eontaininw is tine siH'cinnuis of mel()nites and some 
135 labeled specimens from the Marcellus limestone: ree(‘i\ed from 
Dr. C. E. Heechei'. of Yale Univeisits. 

sKlTKiN III-' \ latTKIlUA I K P \ I O iN'n il.i M O . 

1. Casts of mandibulai' rami; teeth of JAlv/oVo// JnunhiJilti \u\A JAls-- 
tudmi fCii'ililh-rii m : received fj'omthe British ^Inseum. 

2. Cast of eofc' of Kiii< nx < /■ii.s.si/x. 

3. Reptilian footprints in .-andstone. from Mount Carbon. Penn- 
syhania. 

4. A tooth (type) of ('1iii1(hI>is fni'iiiiisiix. from Needle ^Mountains 
quadranifle. Colorado; eollecfed by Whitman 4’i'oss, 

SECTION OI' l*.\LEoB<>TANY. 

1. Eighty-three specimens of Pah'ozoic idants, from the Ulrich 
collection. 

2. A small series of fossil plants, from tin* Permian of Ohio. 

3. Eour hundred and (dghty-eight specimens of Triassie ])lants, from 
Connecticut and Massachusetts; leceived from tin- U. S. Oeologdcal 
Survey. 

ItoUTI.NK. 

During the year und('r eonsidm’ation the geographic exhibit of 
economic Tniinu-als in the .southwest court has been largely overhauled 
and cases and sp(‘cimens cleainal and rearranged. The collection of non- 
metallic minerals on the balcony has likewise undergone iT'arrange- 
ment. Ihe case containing the stratigraphic and historical collections, 
against the south wall in the west-south range, has been entirely recon- 
structed and the collections reinstalled. In the course of this work 
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5-01110 '>00 hlook^ coii.stiTiotcd on ii now plan wore introduced. The.se 

are iiiado of a tripartato venoorinof and onlv aliout one-fourth inch in 
thickness. 

Ill six door upright exhibition cases and one wall-case, double doors 
have been replaced by siiiule. thus more than doubling the size of tlii' 
e'lass. The iniprovcnient is so o-reat as to sue;^-est tlic advisability of 
carryino; out the work in all tlie cases of this type. 

The collections on the west front of the iSIuscuui have been over- 
hauled and many specimens removed to storag-e. whereby the appear- 
ance of the west front is considerably improved. The work has. as 
Usual, been done under the direct supervision of iMr. Newhall. 

ilanuscrijit for about L.oOO labels has been prepared and sent to the 
(Trovi'rniiKuit Printer. I’pward of U.Ooo spc'cimen and reference cards 
ha\ e alsobemi prepai'ed. and an eijual number of specimens numbered. 

The work of preparing the type catalogin' has progressed but slowly, 
only about oiin slips having been written. 'L'he large iiiHiix of new and 
especially type material, has made it ^eem advisable to postpone the 
immediate jiublicatiou of this li.-t. 'I'his work, together with the gen- 
eral stenographic and clerical work of the department, has remained 
in the hands of Mrs. .Tony and Miss (iraves. 

In till' section of invertelirate paleontology a large amount of work 
has bci'u done in arranging the new materials, jiarticnlarly those of 
the E. (). Flrich collection. During the year there were identitied or 
placed in tinal museum condition upward of lu.ooo siiecimeu'. These 
iire ri'cordi'd in the registers, but, on account of lack of clerical help, 
have not been numbered, nor ha\e cards bei'u made for the card 
catalogue. 

Dr. Peah' reports that work on the pa leobota ideal series has con- 
tinued along the same lines as hist year. The e.xhibition series has been 
partially rearranged and ni'w labels have lieen printed and exchanged 
for the temporary labels of the Paleozoic portion of the collection. 

Work in the section of vertebrate paleontology has proceeded but 
slowly, owing to the small force engaged. iMr. Stewart has been at 
work during almost the entire year upon a mount of the < ’htit.sii u n/s. 
The work is now' nearly conqileted. and it is I'xpected that during the 
coming fall this \ cr\ interesting vertel>rate fossil will hi' placed on 
exhibition in the southeast court. The hind limb of a IjrioifiMn/riix 
has been prepared and placed on exhibition during the time under 
consideration. 

No e.x])lorations have been carried on during the year at the expense 
of the Museum. Messrs. Schuchert and IJassh'r and the Head Curator 
have been in the field on various occasions, but either at their own 
expense or that of other organizations. Much \ aluable material has 
thus been obtained. 
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EXCHAXCES AXP I.OAMS. 

There have been >ent out from the Division ot (ieolo.oy clurino- this 
period, to various individuals and student', some individual 

specimens and pounds of misoellan(*ous matei'ial — this entirely 

aside from such materials as are ordinarily loaned for study and iiives- 
tiffation. For the last-named })ur|)oses ther(' ha\ e lieen loaned duriuu 
the vear, from the Disision of (leoloey: 

To T. Nelson Dale, Pittstield. Massachusetts. 0 specimens of roolino- 
slates and thin sections. 

To Georue I. Adams. F. S. Gcolouicul Snrxa'v. h speeinieiis of 
o-ypsum. 

To Georg-c F. l’>ark(>r, Fniversiiy of Pennsylvania. 3 specimens of 
uraitinite. 

f'rom the Division of Mineralogy, material has been furnished to 
the Chemical and Physi<-al Department of the F. S. Geological .'>ur- 
vev, to the Division of Poadsof the Department of Agriculture, and to 
the r>ureau of S(jils of the same Departnumt. Samples of the Putnam 
Countv. Georgia, and Admire. Kansas, meteorites wina' sent t<i Dr. 
E. Cohen. Greifswald. Germany, for use in Ids rcsearclu’s on meteoric 
iron. 

Fi'oni the Division of Stratigraphic I’aleontology theia' were loaned 
to Dr. E. Beecher -td specimens of Fpjier t arbonifi'rous insects. 
To A. W. Grabau. Columliia Fniversity. erinoids. To Dr. M. Coss- 
mann, Paris, 1*1 Cretacc'ous gastropods, do Prof. S. W. Williston. 
Fniversity of Chicago. 2.17 specimens of Tertiary insects. To Dr. 
John NI. Clarke, Stat(‘ paleontologist. AHiany. New York, a large lot 
of Lower Silurian graptolitcs; and to the Royal Austrian Museum 
(Dr. Handlirsch). .Kid Carboniferous insects. 

Portions of collections in the section of \'ertebrati' paleotitology 
have been studied by Dr. E. C. Case, ^Milwaukee. 'Wisconsin: Prof. 
S. AY. W illiston. I'niversity of Cldcago: Dr. J. 13. Hatcher. Carnegie 
Museum. Pitts!)urg. Pennsylvania; Prof. 11. F. Osborn, of the Amer- 
ican Mu.seum of Natural History in New A’ork City: and Dr. -lohn 
Yl. Clarke. State paleontologist of Now York. 

The paleol)otanical collections, as usual. hav(‘ beim contitmally 
available to the p-aleobotanists of the F. G(‘ological SuiA'ey. In 
addition. Dr. Arthur Holli<'U, of the New York Botanical Gardens, 
has on several occasions visite(l the Musiaim in connection with his 
work on the island series of the I pper Cretaceous. 

PRESENT CONDITION' OF COLEKCTIONS. 

It may be safely slated that, as a whole, the collections are in better 
condition than evt-r before, ddie improvement has been I'oustant. and 
though not as rapid as one could wish, is fairly satisfactoiy — perhaps 
as satisfactory as can be expected in the present building. Naturally 
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there must be a constant ^veedin*f out of old material and the insertion 
of new in ord('r that the collections may be kept iq) to date, but ex])an 
sion alone’ any lines other than that of vertebrate paleontology is 
practically prohibited throuc-h lack of space. The work which is now 
beino’ done in connection with preparations for the Louisiana Pur- 
chas(' Exposition will, on the assumption that the collections return to 
us in safety, till tlu' halls to thiur utmost (‘xtent. and it will un([ues- 
tionably b(> lu'cessary to store a consulcrabh' amount t)f h's-. dcsivable 
material. 

Mention may be made here of the mounted skeleton of the Church. 
jMichie-an. mastodon, colh'eted by i\Ir. .VUian Stewart in the sprine of 
I'.tid. which is now in an advanced state' of pi’cparation. d'his e-ivos 
the .Museum its tirst complete mounted represt'iitati vi’ of this intitrest 
ino- o-roup of (juadrupeds. 

The aceiuisition for tlu' workshops of a oiu'-half horsepower motor 
with tlexibh' shaft and tittines for drilline- and cutting, and a "Jenny 
Lind " polisher, toev'ther with a n'in'wal of the laree urindino- bed and 
the remodeline- of tlu' reciprocatine- stone saw. have eretitly facilitated 
the' w(.)rk of the prt'parators. 

The work of the year, as on previous occasions, has be'cn com\)li- 
cated by preparation for an e'xposition. 

UI'.SKAKCll. 

Various intlueiices hate prevented the Head Curator frotn takine' an 
activi' part in research in connection with tin' Mtiseum collections. 
Xtinterous bric'f papers have been published, but as they were not. tor 
the most p;irt. based upon Museum materials, they nec'd not be men- 
tioned here. 

In connection with iMr. Tassin. investigations have bet'n tnade upon 
the meteorite collections, but tin' rt'sults as yet are far from ready for 
publication. 

J’he Head Curator has in course of jn-eparativ)!! a work upon the 
History of .Vmerican (feoloey. This is as yv't so far from cotnplete 
as to iK'cd no sjtecial notice at this time. 

iMr. Schuchert has continued his studies on Lower Hevonic fossils, 
as rv'ported last year. A iv'port to be published by the (leoloeical 
Survc'v of ^Maryland on this subject is proe-ressine satisfactorilv. and 
it is exp('cte<l will be ready for the printer some time during the com- 
ine- y('ar. 

Mr. Schucln'i’t has also completed a study of the Cystidea of the 
iManlius and Cocymans formations. The paper is about ready for pub- 
lication. 

.Mr. K. S. Lassler has in preparation studies on the Brvozoa and 
Ostraeoda. A pa])cr reviewino- the entire Brvozoa of the Kochcste'r 
shales will, it is ex\)ectcd. Ih' completed durine- the comine- wint('r. 
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Mr. Phalen has maclr a study of rocks collei-tcd 1)\ Mcssi -'. Schuchcrt 
and \Miite in (Iroenland in IsuT. 

Papers by nicml)ers of the P. S. (feoloyical Survey upon materials 
Tn the section of paleoljottiny are noted in the bitdioo-i'aphv. 

The personnel of the Dopartiuent remains the same as last yeai'. Mr. 
J. Mh Coleman, skilled laborer in the section of vertebrate paleon- 
toloe-y. who had laam away on Icax’c of abs(aic('. returned to work on 
September lib lituo. imt tinally s('vei-ed his eonnes-tion \\ith the 
iVIuseum duriny the latter part of dune. 
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The MrsEOi Staff. 

[June Jll, i;tOo.] 

S. P. I.antrl(‘y, Secretary of the Siiiilh'onian InHitution. Keeper Fx-dHieio. 

Richard Rathtiuii, Assistant Secri'tarx , in cliaiveof P. S. Xational Mnsieuin. 

W. (le C. lUiveiiel, Adiuini>trati\e A^^istant. 

St’IKXTIl'IC STAFF. 

Dei’AUI’.ment III- AnthkiiI'oi.ih.y: 

Oti'- T. iMu-iiin, .Vctinir I lead ('nrator. 

(ii) of KtJniijI'iiji/: (J, T. Jla-on, t.'urator; Walter IIoiiLrli, Assistant 

Curator; J. W. I'ewkes, ( 'ollahorator. 

{!)) I)ii:i.i!iiii of Piii/slfii/ Anlhroj.iihiijfi; A. Hnllicka, Assistant Curator. 

((■') l)iri\!oii of Tlhtoi'ir Ai'i'li'yihKiii: Paul Ilaupt. Honorary Curator; Cyrus .Vdler, 
Honorary Assistant Curator; I. M. Casanowicz. Aid. 

(d) I)i>'i>oo}t of P['ihi\torir Ai'oio'oJoifii, 

(('] Diri.-iioii of Toihnohiiif/ ( Afcrhoiio ill jiIhikii): J. F.. Watkins, Curator; (-ieoi'oe 
C. >raynard, .\ssistant Curator. 

St'ction of F.lectricity ; Heoroe C. Maynard, Custodian. 

(f) Dii'i'.ioii of < h'liphii' .Ir/-; 

Section of Photoorapliy : T. W. Muillie, Cu-todian. 

(;/l Dii 'ooon of Afi ilirnii': .1. M. Flint, F. S. Xavy iKetiredi, Honorary Curator. 

(//) D'liinhiii of Iliiojioii.y; 

Section of Historic Relioious Cereiuonials: Cyrus .Vdler, Custodian. 

(/) Jlii'lAoi) ot IPintoioi thill I >iiii'/i‘ii iih fi: 

Section of .Viuerican Hi'tory; .\. H. Clark, Custodian; Paul Picckwitli, 
Aid. 

Hui’.tKTMEN'T OF BlOl.ooY; 

Freilerick iV. True. Head Curator. 

(o) Diviiiioii of Aliiiiuiuiln: Frederick W. 'I'rue, Actin.ii Curator; (t. S. JJdler, jr.. 
Assistant Curator; Marcus W. Lyon, jr.. Aid. 

) Dii'imoii of Pin'll-: Rolu-rt liidonay. Curator; Charles W. Iticlinioud, Assist- 
ant Curator; .1. H. Riley. ,\id. 

Section of Birds’ F'.co.;- VVilliaiu I.. Kaltdi. Honorary Curator. 

(c) Dii'inioii of Ptplilii, iiiiil liiitiih'jiiihit-. Lt'oiihard s-tcjnecer. Curator; R. (I. 
Paine. .Vid. 

Idi Dii'Piuii of J'o-ln-. Tarleton 11. Rean. Honorary Curatoi ; ' Rai ton .V. Rean. 
Assistant ( 'nrator. 

(i ) Dnixioii of AIo/lii-l,-. Wdliani 11. Hall, Houoiaiv Curator: I'aul Rart-cli. 
Aid; William R. Jtarshall. Aid. 

(/I Piro-ioii of hi.-irl-: L. Id. Howard, Honorary Curator; W. H. .Vshmead, 
.Vs.sistant Curator; R. P. Curiie, Aid 
.Section of Hynienojitera' dV. H. Ashinead. in chaiue. 

Section of Myriapoda: I >. F. Cook, Cu'todian. 

Section of Hiptera; 1>. W. CoiiuilU.tt, Custodian. 

Section of Coleoptera: I-'.. .V Sehwarz. Custodian. 

Section of T.epidoptera; Harrison Hyar, Custodian. 

S*‘ction of Arachnida: Xathan Ranks, Custodian. 
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Dei'Autme.st of UioLOGY — Contiimed. 

{(j) Dh'ixian of i[ui-ini‘ Iiirii-ti'hriitin: Richard Kathlniii, Honipt'ary Curator, J. K. 

Benedict, Assistant Curator; Miss il. .T. Rathlaiii, Assistant Curator; 
]Miss Harriet Richardson, Collaiporator. 

Section of Ileliuintholcgical Collections: C. W. Stiles, Custo<lian. 

(}i) I>irixiijii df ('omjKii-iitiiv Jinilo/iii/: Frederic A. Lucas, Curatejr. 

(t) Dirisioii Ilf Plants (Xiitioiial Herhnriinii): Frederick V. Coville, Honorary Cura- 
tor; J. Ai. Rose, Assistant Curator; C. L. I’ollard, Assistant Curator; 
\V. R. Maxon, Aid in Cryt>to;;ainic Botany. 

Section of Forestry. B. E. Feriiow, Honorary Curati'r. 

Section of Cryptoctainic Collections: O. F. Cook. Honorary Assistant 
Curator. 

Section of Higher Alga-: W. T. Sningle, Custi.iilian. 

Section of Loner .Vlga-: <i. T. ^loore. Custodian. 

Section of Lower Fungi: T>. (L Fairchild, Custodian. 

Associates in Zoology ( Honorary) : Theodore X. Gill. I.'. Hart Merriain, R. E. C. 
Stearns. 

Dk['.\rt.me.n'T of Gkoi.op.v: 

•-ieorge P. Merrill, Head Curati>r. 

; '( I Dii'ision of Phi/siral ain.l t 'htiincal ! o 'iloiji/ ( Xi/slemalif anil Ajijila d'l] ( ieorge P. 

Dlerrill, Curator; W. 11. New hall. Aid; W. C. Phaleii, .VM. 

(h) Dirisiijit of Mlai'raliKjir F. \V. Clarke, Honorary Curati>r; Wirt Ta.s.-in, -Vssist- 
aut Curator; L. T. Chainlierlain, Honorary Cu-todian of ( ieins and 
I’recious Stones. 

(c) Diihian of Siraliijraphir Palonilaloijii: Charles J>. Walcott, Honorary Curator; 
Chai'les Scliuchert, .\s.dstant Curator. 

Section of Vertelirate Fossils: F. \. l.ucas, .Veting Curator. 

Section of Invetelirate Fossils: Paleozoic, Charles Schuchert, CudoiWan; 
Carboiiiferou-p, ( ii-orge 11. Girt_\. Cu'toilian; MesoZ(.iic, T. W. Stanton, 
Custodian; Cenozoic, W. II. Hall, -\s.sociate Curator; Mailreiiorarian 
Corals, T. Waylauil Vaughan, Custo<lian. 

Section of Paleobotany: Lester F. Wanl, .-Vs-ociate Curator; .A, C. Peale, 
Aiil; F. H. Knowlton, Custoilian of Mesozoic Plants; David White, 
Custodian of Paleozoic Plant-p. 

Associate in Paleontology (Honorary); Charles .V. White. 

A 1 ).M I N 1 ST K.VT I V E ST FF. 

Superintendent, J. E. Watkins. 

Chief of Correspondence and Documents, R. 1. (ieare. 

Librarian, Cyrus Aider. 

.Assistant Librarian, N. P. Scudder. 

Disbursing Clerk. \J'. W. Karr. 

Editor, Alarcus Benjamin, 

Photogra]iber, T. W. Smillie. 

Registrar, C. Brown. 

Supervisor of Coii'-truction. .1. ^. < loldsmitli. 

Property Clerk, AV. A. Knowles I. Acting). 
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List of Ai'cessions. 


Abbott, Ilr. \V. 1, , Siiioa]iiin\ StraiN 
Settlouientb: ami exoeolmfrly 

valiialili' o illcctioiis of natural history 
inaturial I'nuntlu' i-oa^t ami islands of 
northwTstorn Sumatra ami thu Kiiai 
I’l'uin.'ula. south uf Siiiaai>oi\', imdml- 
inu: soveral liuudrt'd mammal^, birds, 
reptiles, and hatraeliians. lislu- ami 
inseets, rejuesentintr a lare'e nuird>er ot 
speeies. several heiiii: new to seieiiee; 
alsij very interesting eolleetions of rlh- 
nolosiieal material fiom Suiiiatr.u .\mla- 
man, and Nii'ohar Islaii't~, i-oinprisin;; 
several luindred speeiiiieu' dlustratnii: 
the arts ami industries of primitive 
tribes I 4024r! ) : oiielaroeand t«o 

small Polynesian boats i41IHl ,, 

Abeht, (.'hari.es. iSee under Smithso- 
nian Institution I 

AtiERr, ( 'ox.sT.v.sTi 1 , I See nndei Smith- 
sonian Institution,) 

Abrvms, T., ]>,, San Dieoo, C.d ■ Tuo 
i'lants from California. 411'.i9, 

Abki.ms, U. 1„, Inglewood, Cal.. Ten 
jilants fiom Calilornia. 41222 
Ad.issi/, 1)1-, .\i,i:\\\mi: I see under 
iMusenm 1 4' Comparative Zooloev, ( 'am- 
hridae. Mass. \ 

Ai.kk en i Kn. I’.ruFW oi, iManila. I'. 1. 
Seven hundred ami siMv-eiahl plants 
from tlu' I’hiliiipiue Nlamls, ohiaiiied 
IH'ineipially hy the iSuieau oi Forestrv 
(4l)64.1i , non jjlants i-olleeted ehietly hy 
iMr. K. 11 Merrill i 4(104'') Exrhanire 
-\i.Kieri TUKK, 1 lEi’ \i!i 'n:\ 1 ' oi-, lion. 
•Tames 'Wilson, Seeretary Mine hun- 
dred and twenty-four speeimeiis of 
Dipteiaeijlleeted in Texas and Mexii-o 
hy Prof. C. II. T. Townsend pjOtidOi; 


Auru iT.Trin.. l>i;i'.vRTMExr op — Cnnt'd. 
received through the Itiologiral l^ur- 
\e.v, dried specimens of invertebrates 
from I lud'ou llay, iTilleeted by INlr. 
K. A. Preble 1 4002(1 1 : ."'n speeiinens of 
fresh-water and marine sliells from 
the Ilmlson bay region l4002S), gall 
insects, parasitic llymenoptera ami 
Hiptera, reiiivsi'iitiiii: the eolleetion 
of l)r. William llrodiie Toronto, Can- 
ada i4nl71i; ri'<-<‘i\ (‘il tlirongli I>r. 1,, 
O. Howard, lizard, Ciii‘ini'!nii!iiir>is 
iiiiliii-i-', from Coliad County, Texas, 
eolleeted by Hon. lb Mitchell 
( im.'s.'s 2 Species of hind shells from 
tiiiatemala i401!)ol: 0 s)ieeimeiis of 
laml shells from Mexico, collected hy 
-Me.ssi's. K. W. Melson and K. A. (.lold- 
man (dKi.sUi; sluLts in alcohol, from 
Cuha, Texas, and Florida (dllnl); 
received tlirougli the Biological Siir- 
vev aliout HO specimens, represent- 
iiiir o species of land and fresh-water 
'hells from yiexieo (4(l4hfi) ; ti heetips 
1 4(142;'. I . 

la! d.y.o.'/T, d o. //((' Jli'r- 

hfii'inni: Plant. colleettMl by Tlr. H. 
Merteiis at Cnahi'ka iTfM.ltii: 4 
specimens of roileeted in New 

Mexico iiy Prof. T. lb A. Coekeiell 
Cl;it>(.''i, 2;i speeimeiis oi col- 

lected bv Mr L, Spatli, Berlin, tier- 
m.iny CiiitiSP . plants, eolh-eted liy 
Mr. F. .V. Wal).ole 111 Alaska (' ;i'J770 ) ; 
plain, eolleeted by Tliss Dorothy 
.\Ierriam in Calilornia ( :'1977 .t i ; 2 

sp.eeinieiis , if f d.m, eolleeted hy 

Mrs. Blanche Tisi'k in California 
plant troni .'^outh -\ineriea 
(4007>fti; :i plants from the District 

9.T 
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AuKItrLTl-KK, DeI'AKT.MEXT of — Collt’ll. 
of C'oluuibui (40US2); lliSjilantF, col- 
lected in Alaska by INIcssrs. A. H 
Brooks anil C. G. Prinirlc (40100); 
specimen of AinjiJn^hu'wt and sjoeci- 
men of Tiijihlnp.^ from Porto Bii’o, ^ 
collected Ijy Dr. August Itusck | 
(40116); plant from Air. AV. J.. U. j 
Lynd, Dover, New Jersey |40126i; , 
146 plants, collected in tbe District 
of Columbia by Air. George If. Shull 
(40172); S plants from Texas, col- ^ 
lected by Air. A’ernon Bailey > 4024.5 ) ; I 
326 plants from Gregon, collected I 
by Air. P. V, Coville (40246); 2 | 
plants from California, collected , 
by Air. J. 11. Da\y (40247); 6 plants j 
from New Ale.xico, collected by Air. j 
D, W. Caldwell (4024S); 2 plants ; 
from California, collected by Di-. ' 
C. Hart Alerriaiu 1 40240); 4 planls 
from California, collecte'd by Alt. 

II. AI. Hall (40250); 5 plants from 
AVyoining. collei ted by Afcssrs. T 
.\. Williams and Da\id Griditb 
(402.51 i; 214 plants from Wash- 
ington. collected by Air. .1. B. 
Flett, of Tacoma (4026S ); 631 plants, 
collected in Alaska by Air, M. W.Gor- ■ 
man i402S.5i; 5 plants from the 
United l^tates (40204); 176 plants, 
collected in Alaska by Air. W. b. 
Poto (40302); 5 plants from Alichi- ■ 
gan and other localities (40318); 
67 plants from the Univer.dty of 
Alinnesota, obtained by various col- 
lectors from different localities 
(40310); 130 plants, collected in 

.Alaska by Air. A. ,T. Collier (40320); 
about 100 ])lants, i-ollected in Alaska 
by Air. F. A. Walpole (40372); 2 
plants from Washington, collected by 
Alr.J. B. Flett (40373); 34 plants fi’om 
California, collected by Air. II. AI 
Hall (40374); plant from Cali lornia. 
collected liy Air. D. P. Barrows 
(40386 ) ;41 jilants, collected in < hitario 
and AVashingtnn by Air. FA V. ( 'oville 
(40387 ) ; plant Irom Canada, collected 
by Dr. J. Fletcher (40388); 3 plants, 
collected by Dr. C. Hart Alerriam 
ami Air. F. -A. Preble in California ' 
and British Columbia (40472); 60 i 
plants, collected in Utah by Air. II. 1 


iiucFLTrni;, Di:i'.\kt,mext of — Cont’il. 
I). Langillc ( 40492 ) : [ilants, collecteil 
in Oregon by Air. F. .-A. WaljioU' 
(40403); 2 plants from Porto Eico, 
collected by Air. C. F’. Curt (40535); 
i) plants from various localities 
1 40.536) ; 87 jilants from Alaska 
(41.540); 27 (Jants from Alaska 
(40541); 3 plantsfrom Ml Paso. Texas, 
collci'tcd by Air. ,T. If Gant i 40.563), 
2.56 plants from California, collected 
by Dr. A'. K. Chesnnt (40.564); 772 
plants, collected by Air. David (trif- 
tith in AVashingtou and Gregoii 
(40.5!)ri; 4 [Jaiits from New Alexico 
(40724); 2 jilants from A'ancouver 
Island (40704); 3 plants from Idaho 
(40795); about 200 plants, collci'tcd 
in Alichigan by W. F". AVight in 
1902 (40801); 3 plants iPiri’/i) from 
Canada, collected by Air. !■'. A'. Co- 
\ die 1 40S27 ) ; 3 plants (conifers ) from 
Arizona, (.ollected by Air, Coville 
(4US28); conifers, princijially from 
California, i ollei-ted by Dr. C. Hart 
Alerriam and Air. A'ernon Bailey 
(4082!)); 31 I'lants from California, 
collected by Air. A’ernon Bailey 
(40.8:-!0); :l plants from California, 
collected by Dr. .A, K. I'i.slier ( 40831 ) ; 
11 Jilants from California, collected 
by Alessrs. C. Hart Alerriam and 
A’ernon Bailey (40832 i ; 8 jilants from 
British Columbia, collected by Air. 
K. X. Preble ( 40833 ) , 12 jilants from 
Texas, collected by Air. A'ernou Bai- 
ley ( 40834 ) ; 24 Jilants from ( 'alifornia, 
collecteil by Dr. C. Hart Alerriam 
(40835); 32 Jilants from California, 
collected by Dr. C. Flart Alerriam 
(40836): jilant from California, col- 
lected by Airs, yx. H. Alanning 
(409,!7): !'.5 Jilants. collected by Air. 
F'. A’. Coville in theciestern s|.t'tion 
of the Uidted States and Alexico 
(lO'.lIO); 10 sjiecimens of Juin'i from 
houisiana. Utah, and ( leorgia, col- 
lected by Alessrs (’. E, Ball, AI. K. 
Jones, and A. H. Curtiss (40!(,89i; 
9 Jilants from Alaryland, collected by 
Alr. Cmille {40!)90|; 309 Jilants, col- 
lected in Texas, New Alexico. and 
Califorida by Air. A’erjion Bitiley 
(41027): 5 Jilants froe.i Gregon. (tud 
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AGRIClLTrUE, Dei’artmem' or — C oiit'd. 
'Washinsrton (4102SL ,S:2 specimen'^ 
of grasses, collpcteil in tho District of 
Cohinilna by Hr. I.. H. Dewey 
(411011; plant, collected in the I>is- 
trict of Columbia by Hr. F.. L. Mor- 
ris (41163). 

(See under W. .1. Real; Herlin. Cer- 
luany. Botanical Huseuni; .1. .1. 
Crowley: E, H. F.hrborn; IT. (). 
Hall: R. (H. Harj)er: .lohnlY. Harsh- 
berger; Sheldon .lackson: Minnesota, 
Fnivei'sity of: ll<in. ,T. D. Mitchell: 
F. X. Blank: Scicntiiic Amciican: 
.1. F. Shaw, .Jared <1. Sinith; .1. 
Townsend: Mrs. Blanche Trask, 
F. M. Welwter: F. 1,. Wy.-koff, ) 
Ai.kx.wdkr.IVi i.i i\M IT., S;in .Tuan. Bortti 
Rico: Alarine shells. 402^6. 

At.FKRN, .1. I)., Stadisches YTu'^cuni fur 
Xatur-Volker, HandeDkunde. Bremen, 
(lerinany: Two cotypes of .li/rm/,... 
(‘reinii/ili’s Meyer, 3990o. 

Allex, Thomas \V., St, Joseph, Mo.; ( 'ar- 
hoiiiferons fo'siliferous shales. Iv\- 
I'hange. 40S6;’>. 

Ai.i.ev, Wili lAM F., I’acilic < irove. Cal.: 

.U)out oO plants from CaUforni;i. 4116,s. 
Ali.isox. Axduew. Bay St. T.ouis. Ali"., 
anil T.obdel. T.a. : Four specimens of 
Bat, PiiiiMnUiiK from tieorgia 

(39.599'); 10 plants (39620); 4 birds’ 
skins (.>96461: toad i Ihifo ), 

from Bay St. Louis 1 39712): toad 
(397.S71; 33 birds' skins from .Missi'- 
sippi i 39.S40 ) ; Tree froe), Ihihi t/rattn^fi 
(39.472): mole (.Vm/ops 
I 39967 ) : toail I rttrolim »,sc 

(40.04); bat ' /../.soc/'.i.s* s .v../..- 

)U'/a.sl, (40S.S21: 2 specimens of Florida 
red J>at, ../.v 

from Louisiana (41ii.i.''i: spadefoot. 

lnjlhrnnl.il (40103) ; snake 
{Slnirrht ihLiii/i] (411.i7!. (See also 
under Charles Alarshall ) 

AMERU^iX Fn roMoI oolC M, CoMI’WY. 
Brooklyn, X. Y., Received through 
Mr. (leorae Franck, manager. F’oiir 
moths I new to the Museum collection '). 
Exchange 41174. 


AMERrc.vxExToMoi.ooicAi. SociET'i . Idiila- 
delphia. Pa, : One hundred and twenty- 
one specimens, representing 9,5 species 
of Mexican and Cuban Ichneumonoi- 
dea. Exchange. 40S(V>. 

AmKRICAX AIrsEEM OK XATl JiAL IIl.sTORV. 
Xew York City: Iiistniment for meas- 
uring skull cajiacity. Loan. .S41] 

Americax Wai.'iiiam Watch Comcwy. 
Waltham. Alass, . Received througli A1 r. 
F. A. ATarsli. general superintendent. 
Arounted and unmounted photogr:t[ihs 
of a laige model watch movement. 
41 IL'S. 

Ames. Oaki;s, North Eaton, ATass. : Seven 
s]>ecimens of orchids from Cuba. Ex- 
change. 40S14. 

Ami. Dr. 11. AL. Ceological Surve_\ of 
Canada. Ottawa. Caiuida; Two .speci- 
mens of Trni hnlit, I rinuiih nuls from 
Arontmoreiicv River, FTiebec, 4033.5. 

.Iniierson. C. R.. A'li'toria. British Co- 
lumliia: Plant from British Columbia. 
41203. 

.\niikrson. .1. R.. Victoiia, K. C.: Plants 
from British Columbia. (4utj7.5: 40,S04). 

.Andersox. (». M . Wilmington, X. C.: 
Plant from Xortli (.'.irolina. 4013S. 

-Vnderscix. Rev. U. W., Wando, S. C.: 
( )ak-g.ills I 4US6ii 1 ; Mi.ith l.l/mm'.'t/'o hin- 
ihihi/i.- ( in. 1 , and a Tortricid i 411996 i. 

-Vniire. Frsest. 1 laute-Sabue. Fhance: 
Ten spocimens of Alutillids including 
4 cotvpes. Exchange. 396S4. 

.Antrim. Walter. .See under Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Comfiany. i 

■ArmsITiont,. C C iS.'e under AV. X. 

( 'lute. 1 

-Army MEnieci. All sei m. , Si-e under War 
I leparl ment. i 

.Arnoi II .Aruoreti M, .laniaica Plain, 
Alass : Twenty-eight specimens of I'm- 
t.-igii- from the Cnited States, Lx- 
chau'ge tluui). 

.Aknolu. Ralph. Pasadena, Cal.- speii- 
meiis ot Miocene o-tracoda. 49792. 

-Asimnmai.i. F. 1... -Atlaiit.i. (.a.- I'our 
plants from liemgia. 39S71. 
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Aistix, W. M., MoLallen Uomers, Pa.: 
Water beetle, Ciihi.ite.': flinhrinlatuK Say. 
39601. 

Baard.v, P. J., van, Bedford, Mas.-;.: One 
liun<lred and twenty-Ove pj>eciniens of 
mnfjpes from Holland. 41141. 

Babcock, Mrs. P. H., Washington, D. C.' 
Basket and bnn<lle of Oeorgia pine 
straws (40364); coiled basket i>f wire 
grass from Sorrento, Florida (40696). 

Backc.s, H. H., Eiversiile, Cal.- Snake 
[ L<nnpr(ijii’lti‘: iinillichictus) from Cali- 
fornia. 401 S7. 

B-iCo.N, .S. E.. Erie, Pa.: .''jiecimens of 
Xiliiijiluid. (39623; 39739). 

Bagi.ey, Prof. AV. S., Waterville, Me.; 
Specimen of Oh(jhi.-< jijittun {'!}. 4046.3 • 

Baii.ey, (len. C. W., AVuterville, Minn.. 
Four Chinese dolls and a portion of the 
tusk of a Mastodon i:>9619|; pottery 
drinking cups, ]iottery idol, va.se. atid 
steel mirror ( 40042). 

Bailey, Verxon. Wa.shington, !>. C. : 
Fourteen speciniensof t 'iirh from Texas 
(39,S33l; received tlirongli tlte Dejiart- 
ment of .Vgriculture, 3 plants from New 
Mexico (410301. (See also under De- 
partment of .Vgriculture.) 

B\kek. Maj. .\. T>.. Dundee, X. A'. ; Speci- 
men of rohneuiiion-tly, fir -‘T.fing 
Sting,” jn r>itui.i(iriii Linna.-us. 

:i9970. 

Baker, C. F., l.eland Stanlord .Innior 
T'niversity, Stanford University, Cal.: 
Two hundred and eighty-one ])lants 
from California ( purchase) (397iS2l: 82 
specimens of Dijitera from Ormsby, 
Nevada, and Santa Clara and Mateo 
counties, California (gift) i 40308 i; 747 
[ilants from Nevada and the i’acilic 
slope, California i purchase i (4039O); 6 
specimens (2 species) of Hermit-crabs 
from Nicaragua (gift) 1 40928 i: 60 spec- 
imens (28 species') of marine, land, and 
fresh-water shells principally from 
Nii-aragua (gift) (4094.M; sjiecimen of 
,'^ediiiii from California igifti (41103). 

Bvkek. Dr. Fi:\-VK. Superintendent, Na- 
tional Zoological Park. Bread bowl, 
stone hammer, stoin- hatchet, and u 
.stone ax. 40S'.)0. (See al.so under 


Baker, Dr. Frank — Continued. 

Smithsonian Institution, National Zoo- 
logical Park. ) 

B.akek, F. C. (See under Chicago Acail- 
eniy of Sciences.) 

Baker, I., E., Chester. Pa.: Photograph 
of tablet erected by the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, Ajiril 19, 
1903. at (liester, 41194. 

P>\KEIi, AVii.i.i IM II. (See undi>r Postal 
Telegrai>h Cable Company.) 

B.Ai.DKinoE, Mrs. Maria, San Pedro, Cal. ; 
Los Angele.s, Cal.: Three specimens of 
C'iqir:i(i njindicKi (40436): 3 s[iecimens 
(2 specie.s) of marine mollusks from 
Newiiort Beach, near San Pedro, Cal. 
(40763); 3 specimens of Miinr from 
California l41o;!6). 

Bai.ou ix-Zeii.i-kr Polar K.M'lditio.s-: 
Received through .Mr. .1. R. Cluim]). 
secretary. Miscellaneous invertebrates, 
mollusks. fishes, fossils, rocks, and fossil 
plants from Franz .losef Land. 40988. 

P>\i.i;i;, .Miss M. V., ShepanlsN ille, Ky.; 
Flint spearhead with core of noilule. 
40920. 

Balt., C. R. (See under Deiiartment of 
Agriculture. ) 

B\i,i,, <1. Ain-m-R, Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada: Ne.st and 3 eggs of Canada .fay, 
/V/'isofviLs fdiKnIfiini!-, from northwest 
Canaila ipun-ha.-el (:-!9,891): ^kiIl of 
< 'anaila ,Tay ( gift i I 4047S ). 

Bai.lm t, D., AVashington. D. C. : Model 
of the .lacobi electric iiiotoi . Purclia.'-e. 
40789, 

Baxckof'i, W. ,1.. Lowell, .Afa^s.: ,Tade 
tablets anil jade “eal. Purchase. 40837. 

B \N'i.-Il a \s, (See under A. Stan- 

dinger. I 

B\N(.s, ()(-|'R\.\r, Boston. Mass.: Two 
hundred and ninety-four bird^’ skins 
from Central Ainericu and Colombia 
I exchange I l400i6i; 2 specimens of 
/>o.s//i lOi i-c.-- ce /ioci/i.' 1 40.A4.A I : .72 biids’ 
i-kins from Honduras (gifti ( 40641 i. 

B\.\ner-Man.\ (1r\nitk Compwy, Chi- 
cago. Ill- Cube of granite from a 
Ipiarry at Redgranite, AVanshara 
County, AA'is. 40077. 
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Barber, A. M'., (General Land Offi<‘e, 
Interior Department, Washington, 
D. C. : Hearth of tire-drill and a speci- 
men of Indian turniji or •'Tipsiima.” 
40d28. 

Barber, H. S., I'. S. Xatinnal IMusenm: 
Copperhead snake, Ajkixtriidoii nnitnr- 
(ri.r, from I’lummers Island, IMaryland, 
(,'11)70.')); Red bat, Lusinnitt hormlix 
(89794). (See also under Rolla P. 
Currie, i 

Bard, T. D., Chelsea, Iml. T.: Sjreci- 
men of Franklin’s Cull, Ijimx friml-lini. 
40898. 

Barnes, Cf,or(,e D. (See under W. C. 
Barnes, ) 

Barnes, W. C., Decatur, 111.; Three 
hunilred and forty-tliree specimens of 
Lepidoptera. 40800. 

Barnes, W. C. and E M. Deni \n, Sani- 
bel, Fla.; Receiveil through Ceorge D. 
Barnes. Marine shells from Sanibel 
Island. 40278. 

Barrott, a. F., Oswego, N. V., Rude 
grooved axe, double bladed, from Mc- 
Guire’s wharf, Westmorelam.l County. 
Va. 408f39 

Barrows, D. P. ^See under Department 
of Agriculture. I 

Bartlett. 11. IL. Indianapolis, Tnd.- 
Phyllopods from Fall Creek, near 
Indianapolis (40982): speeimen of 
Xiilri I' kirkliniilii (rcnn Indiana i 41071 ). 

B tRTi.ETT, Rt TH , Kittery, ile, ; Speci- 
men of Moth { Fjidrijnx ffruta Fabr. ). 
89781. 

Bartscu, P.vcl, C. S. National Museum; 
Skull of black bear, ('rxiis iim, riciiiinx^ 
from the Dismal Swamp, Va. 40002. 

B-Assi.er, R. S., V. S. National Museum; 
Fossils of the Cincinnati formation 
from Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky 
(40227); Richmond aisl Clinton for- 
mation fossils from Indiana and Ohio 
(40228,. 

Bates. Dr. E. N'., Boston. Mass.; Fifty- 
one I’niteil States musket Hints ( 40010); 
flint-lock L'un formerly cjwneil by .lohn 
Burns ( 40059 J. 


'■ Beal, W. J., Agricultural College, NIich.; 

I Received through Department of Agri- 
( culture. Two hundred plants from 
I Michigan. F.xchange. 40142. 

I Bearden. C. E., AVylie, Tex.; Larva of a 
I lepiilopterous insect. 41106. 

Beck, R. IL, Berrye.ssa, Cal. Received 
through Ernst Hartert, Tring Museum, 
Tring, England: Five birds’ skeletons 
from Galapagos and other Pacitic coast 
islands (40826’) ; 827 birds’ skins frotn 
the Galapagos islands and vicinity 
(40912). Purchase. 

Beckwith, P.acl, E. S. National Museum: 
Lithograiihic I’ojiy of an aimiversarv 
oile to the late Presiilent Mi Kinley, 
executed by the Sisters of Mary of 
Baltimore, Maryland (gift) (899,50); 
bronze otiicial souvenir badge of the 
Ihirty-sixtli annual encamimient of the 
Grand .\rmy of the Republic (gift) 
(400091: 2 single-barrel Spanish fowl- 
ing jiieces (exchange) (40224); collec- 
tion of miscellaneous photographs 
(gift) (408,54 I ; 2 silver groats, Edward 
' I of England, 1 1,5-1-1179 A, D,, and 2 
eopiier coins, Ptolemeus II to Ptolemy 
VIII, 2.8,5-247 B, ('. (gift ) (40709 i ; half 
maravadi of Ferd VII, 1820, Spain 
(gift) (40819); land dueument, Balti- 
more County, Maryland, 1744, with 
the seal of the Province of Maryland 
(gift) (40821); invitation to tlie deili- 
eation ceremonies of the Louisiana 
Purchase Kxiuisition, April 80 and 
May 1, 1908; complimentary (,ard and 
admittance card to grounds (gift) 
(40!).8.5i; pistol and a revidver ( imr- 
' chase) (41001); siher groat of Edward 
i 1st, King of England, 1272-1807 (gift') 
1411901. 

Beecher, Dr. C. E. ( See under Yale 
Cniversity Museum , 

Beede, Brof. ,1 W , Indiana Eniversitv, 
Bloomington, Tnd.: Five specimens of 
/Vi urnfu/nnr'nf from the Waverlv forma- 
tion near Bloomington (gift) (40178); 
.ipeeimen' of loraminiferal washings 
I from the St. bonis formation near llar- 
' rodshurg, Indiana. Exchange. 40198. 
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Bei.dixci, L., Stockton, (‘al. : Nest and .3 
eggs of puxiJtii pileohitd from 

California (39760): 30 si>ecimens of 
Xi/mph:ia piihpepaki from Stockton, 
Cal. (39761). 

Bell, C. C., and C. S. T.li.nter. Washing- 
ton, 1). C.: Bronze medal. Loan. 
8399. 

Betzhoovek, (i. M., jr. ( .''ee under .lohn 
Strother, i 

Bexedict, J. E., jr., Woodside, Md. ; 
Fortv-six specimen" of h'liii'rihi lelpinihi 
{ Say) from Asbury Park. N. ,1. 39878. 

Ben.iamin, Mrs. Marcts, Washington, 
I). C. : Three baskets. Exchangt'. 
10163. 

Bex-ja-Mix, Dr. Marh'.s, U. S. National 
Museum: Five sample," of materials 
used in the manufacture of baskets 
(40690): badge of the .Vtnerican .\s."o- 
ciation h ir the Advancement id Science. 
Denver. Colo., 1901 (llloOi. 

Bexsox, Capt. 11. ('., U. S. A., Jeffersmi 
Barracks. Mo.; Due hundred and 
thirty-three bird." eggs from New 
Mexico and .\rizona (10437 1: 14 birds’ 
eggs from the Philippine Islands 
(40483). 

Beromax, F. W’., Suitland, Md.: t.ireat 
Blue heron. 39724. 

Berlix, (-tER-Maxv, Botanical Mcsel.m: 
Five hundred and seventy plants from 
Furojie and Africa (39600i: received 
through the Deiiartmeiit of Agricul- 
ture. O-') plants from Kiirojieand .\iriea 
( 3966.1 ) . Exchange. 

Berxice IAcaiii Bisiioi" Ml sec.m, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaiian Islamls: Received 
through Mr. William F. Brigham, 
director. Forty-four birds’ skins, and 
4 birds’ nests and eggs, from the island 
of (riiam, collected by (Mr. A. Seale. 
Exchange. 40-537. 

Biddle, H. B., Washington, 1). 
Digger-wasp, ."po'/e.'iii." Itriiry. 

39814. 

Biedermax, C. R., Florence. .\riz.; Ten 
specimeiisof ( 'icindela' from llarrhsoii. 
Ark., and 7 specimens from Rogue 
River, Oregon. 40987. 

Billups, A,, I.awrenceburg, Did.; Fresh- 
water shells. 40014. 


Bioli.ey. Prof. P.. Instituto Fisico-( ieo- 
grafico lie Costa Rica, San .Jose. Costa 
Rica: Two sjiecies of lizards from Cocos 
Islands. 10400. (See aho under San 
Jose, ( 'o"ta Rica, i 

BioLOGII AI. Sol lETY OF W' AM I INI .TON. 

I See under .1. 11. Schuette. i 

Bird. IlExin , Rye. N. V. Four moths 
of the genu." ( dirfiiiin and 3 larvie. E.x- 
ehange. 40348. 

Kittexbkxiiei;. Howard, Bloomsbiirg, 
Pa.: Spearhead and 10 arrow points. 
39!I43. 

Blairiieli. W. Northeast, Mil.: 

Speciinenof 1 lei I bender. ( 
iiIIii/Ikijih/ixi)-. from the Susi|Uehainia 
Hats 40135, 

Blake. C. Woman's Temple. Chicago, 
111.; Two cube" of ooliiic Ihm'stouo; 
from I ireen Uiver. Kentucky, and Bed- 
ford. Ind, 40173, 

Bla.ski.vsiiu'. .1. W.. I’lozeman. Mont.; 
I’ilteeii plants Irom .Montana, llltio. 

Blaii'Iii El . Dr W. S., ."ttate geologist, 

1 ndianajioli". Did.. Specimen ot ''Blue 
racer," IS'i'.rdiiinn Jhii'h I'nh i^, iruiii In- 
diana. 407SO. 

BoiiM, .liilins. X’ienna, .\ustria. Piece of 
a meteorite fioni Erghi'o, Somaliland, 
.\frica, 427 grams. Exchange. 40844, 

Boi.iox, Dr. 11. ('.. Washington, D. C. : 
Spt-cimen of dolomite from Cortina, 
.Vnstrian Tyrol ( 4001 1 i; silver fac-imile 
of a "ealing-wax impression made bv 
Dr. .Joseph Priestley i 40225 i, jcwsharp 
1 40679 1 - 

Boxar, ('apt. R 'M . a-sistant surgeon, 
U. S Do-niarino". Cavite. P. I.; 
Two katydid- belonging to the family 
Liiellstlike :!9921. 

Bii.xi), Frank. Washington. D. C.: Wea- 
sid, /’iiteroi.- /oi/ripc''. trom Chevenne, 
Wyo. IIOII. 

Bot.vxic ( i-iruiEXs. I See under Sydney, 
New South Wales, .Vustralia. ) 

Borwii \i 5 [i-ki\i. i "'ee under Berlin. 
I iermiin i . > 

Bi>ci'-\i;ii, -V., t >ak i 1 i! i. Spring \’ale, near 
Ryile, Isle of Wight. F.nglaiid. Tiiree 
birds’ "kins. Pureliase. L. P. X. 
10600. 
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Boule, Dr, il. ( See under Paris, Franee, 
iluseuni (if Natural History.) 

Boui.en’ock, (i. A. tSeeuud(>r Sirdeorge 
Newnes. ) 

Bouvier, Prof. E. L. (See under Paris, 
Fraiiee, Aluseum of Natural History. ) 

Bownisn, B. S., New York City: Skin of 
Knphonia xddtt'ii from Porto Kico. 
40124. 

Bower, Johx, Sr., Philadidphia, Pa.: 
Badge of the Farragut Association of 
Naval Veterans, 1801-180.'). 40107. 

Bowles, J. H., Tacoma. Wash.: Two 
nests and .') eggs of Streaked lionied 
lark, Oli/rori« n/pedrix xli'i'jttfn, from 
Washington 401.37. 

Bowm.v.v, C. W., Devils hake, N. Dak.: 
hlolden-eye duck. d!l07d. 

Bow.mv.n', E. h.. Clarion, Pa.: Siiecimeii 
of Ci'findtiii fnrri'px h, 890.38. 

Bow.m.an. Win.i.vM Lloyd, Aloiit.: 
Nineteen birds’ eggs from Montana. 
40112. 

BntcE, .V. C., Canandaigua, N. Y.: 
Myriapod reiiresenting the specii's Or- 
iiKitiii /orci’p.s L. 40229. 

BR.rnFoltii. Bear-Admiral B. B, (See 
under Nav\ Deiiartiueiit. ) 

Br.\])eori>. Mrs. Sin.NEY, Avery Island. 
La.: Four negatives of liaskets. Loan. 
8457. (Returned.) 

BH.riN'ERi), EutsTfs, Seattle, Wash.: Sil- 
ver medal struck ill (lermany in com- 
meinoratioii of the visit of Prince 
Henry of Prus.sia to the Fnited .<tates 
(40014); 8 sjiecinieiisof goldfnmi Idaho 
Bar, Baiuiiart district, .\laska, and 2 
s)iecimeiis of gold and silver from .‘'late 
Creek, same district (40008 i. 

ISk.vixerii, Dr. Ezu.r, Middlehury Col- 
lege, .Middlelmry, Vt. : Two hundred 
and eight sjiecimeiis of \iolets from 
Vermont (gift: e.xchangel (89988: 
40000): 35 specimens of \iolets (ex- 
change) (4007S). 

Br.vkelev, J. TrK.xEu. Horiierstown. 
N. J, : Living larva-, piip.e and eggs of 
Culicidic. 40213. 

BiuNCii, 11. Selww.v, Boseaii, Dominica, 
West Indies. Eight birds’ skin' and 3 
beetles. .89031. 


Br.vxdegee, T. S., San Diego, CaL: 
Forty-six jilaiits frc.nii Lower California 
(gift) (405.39; 40377; 40578); .820 platits 
from Arizona and California, collected 
by C. A. Purpus ( inirchase ) (40603); 
122 plants from L(.iwer California (ex- 
change) (40729). 

Bk.vxnek, Dr. J. C., Stanford L'niversity, 
CaL: Two fossil crabs from Brazil. 
Deposit. 39024. 

BR.ri'vrox, Erxe.st, Los Angeles, CaL: 
Seven hundred plants from California 
((lurchase) (40322); 12 plants from 
California (gift) (4073S; 408,84; 410.50). 

Bkesi'i.\, Atue-V.ei’-M. ( See under Smith- 
sonian Institution.) 

Breton. Miss Aiieljl Peabody Alaseum, 
Cambridge, Mass.: Twelve obsidian 
llaked imjileiuents. 40300. 

Brezix.v, Akistuies, Vienna, Austria: 
Meteorites from Jellica, Alereiditas, 
and Sail .fuliao. Exeluuige. 40070. 

Briou.vm, Hon. ,1. 11. (See under (iov- 
eniment Board, Pan-.Vmeriean Ex|io- 

sith III. ) 

Briou.t.m, Dr. W. T. (See under Ber- 
nice Pauahi Bishop Museum, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaiian Islands.) 

Bri.mi.ey, C. S.. Baleigh, N. C. : Four 
dragon-tlie.s (gift) (OOtilOB 6 --peci- 
nieiis of dragon-flies, including A'c/m- 
h'lnhi /ioxl((t Hagen. Aiiimtiihujrittn httxtfi- 
liiiit Say, and Lxxtix n rtiin'juhii'ix Say 
I gift I (4(X)3S) ; 8 .specimens of Paiiipliihi 
riii-Dliiiii Skinner ([uirchase) (40871); 5 
dragon-flies (gift) 1 40915); 11 s[ieei- 
mens of Ot/onn/n (gifti (4100:!). 

Bkimi.ey. 11. H. (See under State Alu- 
senin, Baleigh, N. C i 

Bri.mi.ey Brother', Baleigh, N. C. : 
Beptiles and liatrachiaiis froiii AB'xico 
and the Fnited States i 391)97; 4O041). 
Purchase. 

Brink', T. F., Nashville, 111.: Chrysalis 
of butterfly {(A'ujitu interixu/tdioiiix 
Fabr. I :1903L 

JfRiTisir Alr.'Ki’M, (See under f.ondon, 
England. ) 

Britton, T,. IL, Edgewater, N. ,1.: In- 
iliaii wovon scarf. I.oan. 8149. 
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Brizakd, Brousse, Areata, Cal.: Un- 
mounted jihotograph^i of Indian ^ 

baskets. 40480. I 

Briz.ahi), P.tri. a. (See under Phoeni.x 
Wood and Coal Company: also under 
“The Curio.” ) 

Brockk'it, P.tii., Smithsonian In.stitu- 
tion: Woodcut design of Washington 
Monument; life of Jefferson Davi.s in 
five tableaux, and eight campaign 
badges. 40627. j 

Brodie, Dr. AVii.Li.vM. (See under De- | 

partmeiit of .Agriculture. I ! 

Brooks, A. II. iSee under Department 
of Agriculture. ) 

Broomfield, (x. W., Alackinaw Island, 
Mich. : Caddis-uorms of a neuroi>teroiil 
insect belonging to the order Trichop- 
tera. 41127. 

Brow.v, C. T., Richmond, \'a. : Copper 
coin ( ilindu-BritannicJ. 40(>66. (See 
also under Department of Agriculture. 1 

Bhowx, E. J., Lemon City, Fla.: Rep- 
tile.s, birds, bats, and insects from 
Lemon City. 40301. 

Brown, Mrs. J. Crosby, Orange, A. J.: 
Nyckelhaupa (purchase) (39663); tid- ■ 
die of American make igift) (39732); 
bass horn, gourd mandolin, and 2 cane 
flutes (exchange) (41172). 

Brown, N. IL, Lander, Wvo.: Speci- 
mens of Triassic fossils. 39774. 

Brown, Airs. X, AL, .Ashtabula. Ohio: 
Three hundred and thirty-two plants 
collected in Alexico by K. W. Nelson 
and E. A. Ooldman (purcha.'^e) ■ 
(39718); 318 plants collected by the ^ 
same persons (purchase) (39719); 248 j 
plants from Alexico collected by Air. 
Nelson (purchase) (40604); 128 iilants 
from Alexico also obtained by Air. 
Nelson (puri-hase) (40755). 

Bhxiwn, Thom.vs, Department of Agricul- 
ture, .Auckland, New Zealand: Re- 
ceived, through Dr. L. O. Howard, five 
specimens of insects. 40995. 

Brown, Rev. Willi.vm, Northbend, 
Wash.: Three specimens of Lijropfr- 
dan fi'om Spokane County. 

400t)3. 


Browne, Dr. AAL G., .Atlanta, Ga. : Two 
specimens of Lubber grasshopper, Dir- 
tiliipliaru.< ivticulatiix Thunb. ( 39670; 
39671). 

Brownley, E., Norfolk, A’a. ’ Caterpillar 
of LrujOH i-rinjintn Packard. 39864. 

Bufes, C. T , Zoological T,aboi-atory, 
Columbia Univer'-ity, New A’ork City; 
Thii’ty-sevcu specimens of lI\mcno]i- 
tera and 3 siiecimens of Coleoptera. 
40143. 

llrrYVN. W. .\i. ANSON, Bernice Pauahi 
Hi'hop Alusemi], Honolulu, Hawaii: 
Four lizai’ds iind sixecimcns of crusta- 
ceans from Alarcus Island (40394; 
40737) . 

Bryson, Airs. AIary. Bar-ton, Fla.: Pew- 
ter plate. 39795. 

Bi'ckman, Air’S. AL N. ( See under Smith- 
soniarr Institution, Bur-eau of Ethnol- 
ogy. ) 

Br i.Ki.EY, Airs. L. (See uirder Na- 
tional Society of the Daughter's of the 
-Ainerii-an Revolution. I 

Bllki.ey, Barky. (See under Citizens’ 
Executive Ci.rmmittee, G. .A. R. En- 
curnpun-nt. ) 

Bfr.LARD, Charles, Candjridge, Alass.: 
Thirty .sjrecimens ot Ay/cp/uro from 
Wisconsin. 39850. 

Bi MriARDNER, Kdward, Lawrence, Kans. : 
Six bi.itariical specimens tr-oin KaiLsas, 
incluiiing ,Staj)hyle(t ii'ijohu L. ; J-Juuni/- 
iniib ‘ilropurjiui'i ii.\ Jaep.; IHtatiiintus lan- 
reitfidtt I’ur.sh; ainoutniu AVill (?); 

Ainiii-piKi L., and CuniiiK axjien- 
j'olia Aliuh.x. 39877. 

Hlnnell, ,I. H. Cc Co.. New A^ork City; 
received through A. J. Wise:, Knox & 
Shain Alorse telegraph registers No.s. 
,8032 and 8095. (40788; 40906.) 

Bl'Roess, L. S., AVashington, D. C. : Paint- 
ing on shell and a cutting knife. Loan. 
7826. 

BfRMEi.sTER, AV. L. J.. Chicago, 111.: 
Digger Indian skull and some small 
IxAnes. 40664. 

Burr, Alr-s. Ehenezek, Brixlgeport, Conn.: 
Porno Indian basket from I.ake County, 
Cat.; three photographs. 40776. 
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BrscK, AuGt'ST, Department of Agricul- 
ture: Forty-six specimens of (^'liilomyc- i 
tc/'i.' from Baracoa, Cut)a. 40691. (Seel 
also under Department of Agriculture. ) 

BfTi.EH. iNliss F.vrsTix.t, Portland, ile. : 
Plant. 39662. 

Bcttox, F. L., Oaklaml, Cal. : Five sped- ' 
mens, 2 species, of land shells from 
Mexico ( 3977S 1 ; specimen of .W/Pcste- 
mellit ihtni ini Cpr. from Bolinas, Cal. 
(403.38'). 

0,\nx, Lcz.crd, New Brighton. N. Y.; 
Fourteen specimens of mineral-. I‘ur- 
I’hase. 409.37. L P. X. 

C \i.('!Tr.\, Ixnit, Bovti. CtROEXs: One i 
hundred and twenty plants from India. 
F.xchange. 39917. 

C.ti.DWEi.i., D. \V. (See under Di'part- 
ment of .Vgriculturel . 

C.vLUWKi.i., II. R.. Fo((cho«, China: 
Birds’ eggs, insects, and coins of China. 
4034.5. 

C’.VLIfOKXI.V AC-t-UEMY of .SflENCES, San 
Francisco, Cal.: Plant from Xeva<la. 
collected hy Prof. P. B. Kennedy (gift) 
(401831: 20 plants from California ( ex- 
change! (402801: 4 specimens of ( eC/- 
leihjii from Monterey, collected hy Miss 
Alice Kastwood (exchange) (406631. 

C.xi.ifoKNi rxiVEnsiTi Of, Berkeley. 
Cal.. Four specimens of Cotyledtnis. 
398.54. 

C.xLL.xu.x.N, ,1. IL, Baltimore. Md. : Kvans 
pioneer gun. Purcliase. 40743. 

C.XLLiER, A., Kosswein, Saxony, Cer- 
many: Two hundred and seventy- 
three jilants from Russia. Exchange. 
40647. 

C-Xi.vEKT. Dr. P. P., Aeadeiny of Xatural 
.S-iences, Philadelphia, Pa : Four spe- 
cies of drag! 'll flies ( new to the Museum 
collection). 40334. 

C-Xt.VEKT, Lieut. \V. J., C. S. .4.. Fort Mc- 
Henry, Baltimore, Md.: Moro guii 
made in Mindanao and captured at tlie 
surrender of Manila. Loan. 76.''S. 

C.xxBv, 5V. M.. IVilmington, Del.: Forty ; 
specimens of t Vut.-fv/c.s from Iielaware. 
Exchange. 4081 7. 

Caxxox, \V. a., Xcw York Botanical 
Harden, Bronx Park, X. Y.- Two him- ; 


C.vxsoN, 4V. A. — Continued. 

dred and thirty-live plants collected 
on Roan Mountain, North Carolina. 
1^40964 ; 40965.) (Purcha.-c and gift. I 

Carrico, E. T., Stitliton, Ky.: Five un- 
mounted I'liotographs taken during a 
storm in Stitliton, 2 arrowlieads, spear- 
head, and specimen of ixjttery, 400.52. 

Carroii., .1. A., .superintendent, Mesca- 
leroliuliaii Agency, Mescalero.X. .Mex. : 
Mcsi-alero Apaclie I'a-ket. Kxcliaiige. 
40469. 

Carroi.i,, J. .L. Waco, Tex.: Ahnormal 
egg of IVhite-iiecked Raven. ( V<, ™,v 
rnifiliihiicits, from Texas (gift) (^39627 i: 
4 eggs of Mexican Jacana. Jacrniu npi- 
anxn lexcliange) |39,S24). 

( ' XRRoi.i., J. M., Wasliington, D. C. ; rc- 
i-eivc'! throngli IV .1 McHee: Xails 
hclieveil to liave lieen u.scd in the con- 
strnction of tlic Whit(* House, and in 
making rejiairs after the partial Imrn- 
ing of the hnilding in 1813, 39742. 

Cakkitii, F. 11. A .1. 11 . Lobdell, La.: 
Bat I Co/’v/'o/’/o;u/.s iiHirrottfi}, 40787. 

CiRRCTU. H. 11.. Lohdell, La.. Carai'id 
beetle, Hf/iw;//,) »/i// Dejean. 4(.1972. 

Cari'EH, Dr. R. K., Bine Dirge Summit, 
Pa.' Chrysonielid beetle, ( 'upiofiii la 
ipilh'.la (llivier. 398.56. 

C\-TE. F. L., ,8andyviUe. 5V. Va.: Speci- 
men (it Walking-stick, Diap/ieriuntra 
fiiiiiii'atii Say. 39901. 

Casto, Capt. Mark, Plea.santville, X. ,1. : 
Two marine shells from Xew .Jersey. 
40.534. 

Catuc \RT, IMiss E. 5Y.,5Vashington, D. C. : 
Plant from .Maryland. 49315. 

C.viTEi.i ..( L W., IVoodVairy, X. .1. : Speci- 
men of wood from Xew.lersey. 39792. 

Cacoell, a. X.. l.)epartnient of Agricul- 
ture. Two hundred and ninety-si.x in- 
sects 140147); 5 insects of the faniily 
Ijiciistida- (49760 1 . 

Cek'o.xi, Dr. 1 iiAcoMiijVallomhrosa, Flor- 
ence, Italy: Bats and reptiles. Pur- 
chase. 39771. 

Chambert.aix, K. B., Washington, D. C. : 
Two specimens of mosses from Maine. 
40314. 
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Champ, J. H. ( Seeun<ler]!al(hviu-Zeigk-r 
Polar KxpeOition. I 

Cha.viipkk. H. P. , Linpcjlu School, Pasa- 
ileiia. Cal.: Plant from California. 
10350. 

Chandler, Horace, Fairville, XewBruns- 
rvick: Clover-niite { Bi iiol/ia jiruteiixi)! 
Hannan 1 . .39889. 

Chap.max, Mrs. C. N., Sanlt Ste. Marie, 
Mich.: Thirtecm specimens of IVkiino 
clothing and iiiijileinent': from Fort 
Churchill, Canada. Purcl)a>e. 411.87. 

Cii APM vx, Mr.'J. K. M..iVashington, I>. C.: 
Ancient ami modern diver and <'o[)per 
coin?. 41018. 

CiiERRii;, <'ir.op.(,i; K., Brooklyn Institute 
of Art.s and Science.^, Brooklyn, N. A'.: 
Six hat.s from Venezuela. 39.S08. 

CuEssri, K., Bozetnan, Mont.: Three 
plant? from Ahjntana 139874; 3!>89 ipi. 

( See al.so und(>r Hepartincnt of .Wricul- 
tnre. } 

Ciiii Aoo A<'.ri)EMY op .8 ciex('e?, Chicago. 
111. : Received thicjugh Frank C. Baker, 
dee] i-?ea “hell? from A'acatan Channel 
(gift I (4O150): received tliroiigh AVil- 
liani K. TIigley. B mounted hinl? I ex- 
change i 141158 1 . 

Citizen?' E.vecutive ( oMMiriEK. <1. A. R. 
I'lncainpnient, 1902: Received through 
Barry Bulkley. seerctarv. 38 hadge? 
of the Thirty-sixth National Rncanip- 
menUof the (4. A. R., hcl<l at Wash- 
ington. II. ('.. October tVlO, 1902. 
39977. 

I'l.vrk, Prof. IlriiEHT Ly.man. t ilivet Col- 
lege, Olivet. Mich Recci\ed through 
Professor WheeU'r. plant from .Mich- 
igan i:!9904i; li/ards from .lamaicit. 
(40339 1 ; snak(“ ( Ei'tniuii hriirlnu-tiniiit ) 
from Michigan i 409491; 4 batrachians 
from Michigan (419721; 11 lishes, in- 
cluding fjilrifihiilf : IjlhriMnntis 
injfi': Trtn'h I M'nini'nuthti^; 

SijJ'n.sfiun'i; Fh'i'diijf t‘ and 

rhilns (41227). 

Cl.vrk. T. B , New York t'itv Fmir 
s[>cciinens of ancient gla?“\vare from 
Syria. Purchase. 3!i73(). 

Clark, Prof. Wn.i i \\i B , .lohn? Ilojikin? 
University. Baltimore. AM.: Specimens 


Cl.vrk, Prof. Wilj.ia.m B. — Continued, 
of washing? containing fos“il ( Istracoda. 
Exchange 49395, 

Clarke, Hopewell, St. Paul, Alinn. : 
Rocks anil ores from near Winston, 
Alont. 1.19035); specimen? of malachite 
and malachite calcite (39882 i. 

Ci.EME.XT.s, F. E., Alinnehaha, Colo.: 
r«o siiei'huen? of Sedinn from Colo- 
rado. 39708, 

Clooxax. K. .5 , St. Eonis, Alo.: Hragon- 
tly, Amu jnninx Hrury. 39805. 

( 'LfTE, W. X , Binghamton. X. Y. : 
Thirty-live- ferns from Xew Zealand, 
collected by C. U. Armstrong. Pur- 
chase. 49284. 

('ockeuei.l. Prof. T. 1). A., East Las 
A egas. X. Mex.: Unio from Xew Mi-x- 
ico (.39802); Coleoptera, I)ii>tera, 
Hynieiiopteraanil otlieror.lers (39888); 
10 siieeiincn? (4 specie?) of hynienoji- 
teron? laira-ites ( 39999 i ; 99 “pecilnens 
of in-ect? from Xew .Mexico (49115); 
4, parasitic Hyinenoptera, hred from 
coccid? collected at Zapotlan, Alexieo, 
hy Prof. C. 11. Tyler Townsend (40294) ; 
inseets. inollusks, and crustaceans 
( 492.55 1 ; cotype of Ijunprunpls 
rliK.-hiimcii Wheeler and Alelancler, 
from Alexiro (4o2.5( ); (*arl)onifi-rons 
fo“.?il. 3 mesuzoie fo.ssil? and 7 fo??!! 
plant.? (40458): 471 specimens of in- 
sect.?, including Diptera. Trichojitera, 
Coleoi.tera, Ortlioptera, Hyinenoptera, 
Rhyuchota, and Leiiidoptera (49012); 
3 “pecimen? of cocklclinrs, Xnnthauu 
I 49087 o, mi-ci-llaneou? insects ( 4079:!) ; 
am(ilii[pods, leeches, and a geophilid 
from La? \ egas Hot Springs 140797); 
lilaiit froni Xew Ah-xiro (40722); 2 
plant? from Xew Alexieo (40725); 91 
specimens of I.epidojiti-ra, 24 speci- 
mens of < Irthoptera, .39 speeiinens of 
I>i})tera, 0.! sperimens of Hynienop- 
tera, and I specimen of Xeuroptera 
(4099,8); niiscelleneou? in.mets (41042); 
inollusks and crustaceans from San 
Pedro. Cal. (41075); 11 land shells 
from Pecos, X. Alex. (41170i. (See 
under rie[)artni(-nt of Agriculture. ) 

Cocks, R. S.. Xew Orleans, La.; Two 
plants from Louisiana. 40803. 
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CoKKE, E. E., r. S. Fii^li Coiuinit-irion, 
Beaufort, X. I'.: Annelids fnnn Beau- 
fort. 4097s. 

Coley, Xdjrway, S. C.: Snake. 

40841. 

Collie, G. L., Beloit College, Beloit, 
Mich.: Nine species of Mokawkian fos- 
sils from the Bellefont section, Peim- 
sylvania. 4100S. 

Collier, A. J. i See under Department 
of Atrriculture; also under Interior De- 
partment. I'. S. < leological Survey. ) 

Collins, F. S., INlalden, Ma.ss. : Seventy- 
five specimens of Alse (o972Si; 100 
sjiecimens of ])lants i Phycotheca Bore- 
ali- Americana ) |40MB2): .50 siiecimens 
of North American algic (4120.5). Pur- 
cha.se. 

Collins, ( r. N.. and D. F. Cook, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Two dragon- 
flies, stone-fly. and ant-lion from Tajia- 
chula, Mexico. 40090. 

Collins, .1. F., Providem-e, R. 1.: 
Twenty-one siieciineiis of \iotets from 
Rhode Islanil. FNcdiange. 408.57. 

Collins, M'illi.\m A., Waterhury. Conn ■ 
Spider, Ari/iijjii' minitiii Lucas i = Anji- 
opi riyw/r/n Hentz 1 . 89907. 

Colt’s P.itent Fikeikm' M.vxiro Tor- 
ino Co.\iP.\NV, Ilarttord, Conn. Re- 
ceiveii through L. C. Grover, president. 
Two automatic Colt jiistols (40481; 
409991. 

CoLUMin \ CoiLEi.E, New Yoi’k City. 
Plant ohtained hy Dr. M. Darlington 
at IVest Chester. Pa. 40898. 

Co.MSToi'K, Prof. ,1. IIkniiv. Cornell Dni- 
versity. Ithaca. X. Y.: Tvpt* specimen 
of niiiiAitrl:)). 40 i97. 

CoNonoN, .1. \V. (See under Miss Alice 
Ka.stwood. ) 

Cook, I’rof. (). F, Lie]jartment of Agri- 
culture: Two specimens i>f Plirynids 
from Porto Rico 1 40098 1:24 miscel- 
laneous insects and aracdmids from 
Porto Rico ( 40208 I. ( See umler New 
York Botanical Ganleii. al.'o under 
G. X. Collins. I 

Cooke, A. C., Fast Liherty, Ohio: J.una 
moth, -IdiUi' liiuii Liuiia'Us. ,';9ti28. 


! Cooke, Dr. P. M., Denver, Colo.; Spieci- 
men of Grapevine leafhopper, Tiipliln- 
(■i/Iki nlix Harris. 40097. 

Cooke, IV. \V.. Department of Agricul- 
ture; Xest and M eggs of JlehnititliupliUa 
pinita, 41225. 

Cooper, Willi.ym, Milo, Me.: Sample of 
rock with sujiposed traces of animal or 
plant life. :>974.'l. 

Cooper, IV. B.. U. S. Xational Museum: 
Bronze .50 cash, issued 1.850-1851, hy 
the Tartar dynasty, Chinese Empire. 
40412. 

Copper IJleen Consoliu.ited Mining 
Co.mp-Vny, New York City. Received 
through .Tames Douglas, jiresident. 
Tinted stalactite and sections of Xaco- 
zari ores i:l!l77.')l; 2 sections of tinted 
staku'tite i;!tl755). 

Cool’ll LETi’. I). \V., Deiiartment of .Vgri- 
culture. 2.214 spei'inieus ot Di[itera. 
:!95.8.5. 

Corbett, 1.. 1... Watkins, X. Y. : .Seven- 
teen stone implements. 40510. 

CoRNiNi., ,1. 11., Washington, D. C. : 
Cuhe of jxilished marhle from cjuarry 
at F.akles Mills, Washington County, 
Md. 40287. 

Cos,s-M\N\, M, M.m’RK'E, Paris, France; 
Three species of rare Eocene fossils 
from the Paris hasin. 89918. 

COL'GIILIN, Mrs. W. II. (See under 
Mather, Fred, estate of. I 

CoviLLE, F’. V. ( .8ee under Department 
of Agriculture.) 

Co\, F.merv, Brightwood, D. C. : Screech 
owl, d/srRi.scoyy.s f/.'.-ci. 89797, 

Cov, Miss lI.tzEL, Brightwooil. D. 1‘.: 

< >ven-l>ird. .SV’/5/rcsoo/rocc/e//c.s. 89870, 

Cr\igiiem>, Erwin, Mohile, .Via.- Hoo- 
doo I'harm used h\' the negroes of .Vla- 
hama 41190. 

CR.vwroiu), .Toslpii, I’hiladelphia, Pa.: 
Plant. 8<)!I91. 

Cr.lwi’ori), La.mvr, Washington, D. C.: 
Stone imi>lements. fragments of pot- 
tery, etc., from a rock-shelter on Spnv- 
ten Duyxil Creek, luair Fort George, 
Manhattan Island, X. Y. 41004. 
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Crawford, Mrs. Maroaret, Bri^htwood, 
D. C. : Snowy owl, .VyrtOT iiijcten. 40986. 

Crosby, D. J., Department of .Csjrieul- 
ture: Specimen of Puna r qiiiiiqiiefolhiui 
follecteil in I'irginia. 404.34. 

Cro.sby, E. AV. Washington, 1>. C. . Trilo- 
liitesfrom Mount Stephenson the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railroad (gilti (399801: 
glacial clay from AA’est Seattle, M’ash 
(purchase! (400271: 2 specimen.^ of 
Cf)ncretionary diorite frinn near San 
Diego, Cal. (gift) (dlOdOl. 

Cro.sby, AV. O., Massachusetts Institnte 
of Technology, Boston, (Mass.: S|ieci- 
men of native arsenic from Santa Cruz 
County, Ariz. Exchange. 40399 

Cross, L. T. (See under Afontello ( iran- 
ite Com]>any.') 

Cho.ss, WuiT.MA.v. (See under Interior 
Department, T'. S. Ceological Survey, i 

Crowi.ey, .1. .1., Logan. Mont : Received 
through Department of Agriculture. 
Plant from Alontana. 41146. 

Crozif.r, Brig. Cen. AVii.i.iam, E. S. 
(See under AA’ar Dei)artnient. ) 

Ci'-MJtixs, M. D.. Pierceton, Ind.: Arrow- 
heads, hatchets, and fossils from K<is- 
ciusko County, Inil., and 3 siiecimens 
of ore from Colorado and Kansas. 
39733. 

CfRKiE, R. I’., and 11. S. 1!\ri)K!:, C. S. 
National Museum : 3.982 insects repre- 
senting different orders from Pliim- 
iners Island, Maryland. 40106. 

Cfrrv. Capt. Ceoroe. I.^ee under Hon. 
Bernard S. Rodey. ) 

Curt, C. E. i See under Department of 
Agriculture. ) 

CcRTiss. A. H. I See under Department 
of Agriculture. ) 

CusHixo, Mrs. E. H., Carrett Park, Md. : 
Eorty-six hlankets, ha^ktds. pottery, 
and other articles. Purchase. 411!>.3. 

CfsHixc, Eraxr 11. ( ilecea.'e<l) . i . 8 ee 
under Smith.'^onian Institution. Bureau 
of Ethnology. ) 

CcsicK, AA'. C., I'nion, Dreg.: Two speci- 
mens of Sfihiiii from (')reoon (400341: 
24 plants from Oregon 1 40.300). 

Crrrs, Airs. F. <7., Kiver.'ide, AA'ash. : 
Pupa <if Sphinx-motli. 41209. 


Daggett, Hon. John, Black Bear, Cal.: 
Pie<’e of twine used hy the Indians of 
the Lower Klamath River in making 
their nets, and specimen of jilant from 
which a liber resemhling hemp is ob- 
tained. 3t»79S. 

DtxiEi., .1. W.. jr., AVashington, D. C. : 
Bat i 1/o/e.ss/cs 1 . rat \ O/a/ceae/.s), 

from Sai>ucay. Paraguay. 410)i2. iSee 
under Royster. i 

Davcei.. Dr. Z. T.. Siletz Indian Agency, 
Oreg. : Brass key and a potato masher. 
39677. 

Daniels, L. E., Indianapolis, Ind.: 
T u enty-li ve specimen' i if Carl m mifen >us 
insects. Deposit. 40:539. 

Dannekaerd. S.. Auckland, XewZealaud: 
Tv\ o specimens of Aptt'i’iji hniqiri Ironi 
.‘^teuart Islands. New Zealand. Piir- 
cliaso 40073. 

DtNNEiii. Hem:'i I . 8 (.|. under .lames 
AIcDonnell. 

D tiir.iN'oTov. Dr. AI. X. i.''ee under Co- 
lumbia College, Xew A’ork. 1 

Davenport. Dr. ('. B.. I'niversity of Chi- 
cago. Chicago, 111 ■ Four species of 
fre'h-watei- bryozoans. 40611. 

Dave.ni>oi;i', 11. C., East Oiange, X. J.: 
Trapogan IMieasant, Ti'ninqian Kotqrti 
I 401:14 I : .''ounerat’s .Iimgle fow 1, Pnlhm 
■-xjiiiii fdli, and a Brazilian tree duck, 
fh rhliKitn (40467 I : Trajiugan 

Pheasant ( C, ) (41149(0; 7 Birds, 

in tile tiesh, incluiling :5 sjiecinnms new 
to the Aluseiim collection 140683): Bean 
noose (40747), 3 specimens of Black- 
winged ]*eacock, II Iff IS, also 

3 specimens of CnUns /opo/Dti', iVov. 
I risfniiis \ariet\’ !4112.3i: specimen of 
Callus rarhis and a specimen of (lii-i/so- 
lii[ihiisaiiihi I sfai - 1 41 1 78 t : .lava peacock, 
Pam niahras: 3 .Iniigle fowls {Callas 
haiiLiia I and a hybrid Callus hankira V 
sattni ratil ( 41 184 i . 

l>.vvi])soN, .V.. Los Angeles. Cal.: Four 
Jilants from ( 'aliforiiia i 409:14: 410691. 

Davis BnoniEKs, Diamond. Ohio: Four- 
barrel Remingt<ai I»eppt*r-bo.x jtistol 
i40t)0(), six-shot revoU'er, ALu'iiard 
patent, 1843; si\-sbot Coimecticnt -Arms 
Conqiany revolver, 1.S34 (40944). Pnr- 
eliase. 
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Davy, J. B. (See under Department of 
Agriculture. ) 

Daulev, Cole, Dade City, Fla.: Spider ■ 
{ Ai'i'osomd ijrwilf Walkenen. 40447. 1 

D.\y, Dr. D. T., U. S. Geological Survey: 
Two specimeus of magnetite from the ■ 
eaatern section of I’orto llico i40S.i4|; i 
inineraD from Santa Catalina Island, 
California, collected by Mr. Splittstoeser 
|4(KS74). I See also under Interior De- ■ 
partment, U. S. Geological Survey. I 

Daytox, C. X., New York City : Twenty- 
four photographs. Purchase. 41000. 

Deam, C. C., Bluffton, Ind, : Three speci- 
mens of Ti-illiiun (400ttSl: 4 plants ' 
rejiresenting the species Cuntdiiiiin' . 
pcmi.M/h'o/oco Mold ami Trilliinii 
L. (41021) ' 

Deaxe, Cecil .4. (See under Smitltsonian i 
Institution, Bureau of Ethnology.) 

riEnmcK, A. V., Seattle. IV ash.- Speci- 
mens of stream tinstone and iron, from ' 
a placer deposit on Buck Creek. 40;->03. 1 

Deejiee, Ciiei.stiax. Xaticmal Military 
Home. Dayton, Ohio: Two brass screws ! 
and a gilded wooden ball from the 
r. S. S. ('iiihIiwIiiiuI. 401:12. | 

Deixaku, Ei'ukai.m, Kearny. X. ,J.: He- 
brew ceremonial objects. Purcha.se. , 
30000. 

De K.vi.u, \V. C., I . S. Fish Couimissioti: 
I.eaves and dowers of nti'h- 

gutd from Tar Kiln Pond, near I.ittle 
Sebago Lake, North Windham, Me. 
:l9b0S. 

Delay, C. K., Xuthall, Ind. T.: Copiy of 
ordinance to diss< il\ e the union between 
the State of Vli-ssissippi and other , 
States. :!9790. 

Demokidoi'e. K,, St. Petersburg, Itnssia: 
Five sjiecinieiis of hymenojiterons jiar- 
asites rejiresenting 2 species i 4070s 1 ; 2 
hymenojiterons jiarasites {i 'iilnliicrii-, 

( /-Vf-i'eiHn/c.s ) /II //»cc/i<.<Forster 1 1 41 107 i. 

Dempsey, P. O., Langdon. D. C. : Piece 
of wooil from Chaucellorsville battle- | 
held, transfixed by a ramrod. Pur- 
chase. 40741. 

Dex'iox, S. F., Wellesley Farms, Ma.ss. : 
Six mounted tishes, including J-'jiicutui- ! 
I'li/iYioi.^', LiKioplii'ux ir'mjvnix, S-arux ‘ 


Dextox, S. F. — Continued. 
niruli’Hx, Srariix retuhi, Psendosairus 
iluai'Uiiiiiiii, and Diodon hi/xtri.i. Pur- 
<-hase. (See also under V. S. Fish 
Commission.) I,. P. X. 4067cS. 

De Peer, Howard, Carlock, 111. : Speci- 
men of Lejitonirix Iririttiita Say. 40144. 

Df-schamps, Emile, Shanghai, China: 
Fishes from India, and crustaceans, 
echinoilerms, insects, and shells from 
.'4inga{>ore and vicinity. Purchase. 
;;ti70.s. 

Dewey. L. 11. (See under Dejiartmeiit 
of .\griculture. ) 

Dev, ,1. IF, Evergreen, Ala.: Eggs of 
Mirrcciiitruiii ri'tinini’i'i'i’. 40099. 

Devroi.i.e, Fes fii.s d'Emii.k, Paris, 
France. Twenty-two specimens of 
Mesozoic corals from France (4079:1): 
small collection of mammals (41017). 
I’urchase. 

Dicki.xsox, W. E., Xew York City: Two 
.\leutian baskets (juirchase, F. P. X.) 
(40H7t)); .\leutian baskets (jiurchase) 
l40s77). 

Didcoi't, .Ions, (Ottawa, Ohio: Carved 
elkhorn. Purchase. F. P. X. 40781. 

Dili.ek, Dr. .1. S. (See under Interior 
Department, C. S. Geological Survey.) 

DiNwinniE, CoERTEXAY, Greenwood, Ya.: 
Parasitic wasp ( Midilln rll■cidelltali'< Fin- 
na-tisl. :19843. 

Dixwiddie, W. W., r. S. Xaval Observa- 
tory. Wasliington, D. C.: Specimens of 
iiiarcasite and lignite from Washington, 
I). C. (:1990(), 40376.) 

Disisrow, Dr. W. S., Xewark, X. J. : Two 
coin balances and an astronomical 
model. 40279. 

Ditmahs, R. F., X'etv York Zoological 
Park, Xew York City: Five young 
water snakes from South Carolina 
39S96: 3!i8;)7. 

Doaxe, if W Fislieries Experiment 
Station, Pearson, Wash. : Shrimjis. 
4().'):!:i. 

DoUi.e, Byron E., Dasison, Midi.: Stone 
relh-.s. Dejiosit. 80:17. 

Doix.e. C. K. (See under E. L. Morris.) 

Dodue, (F M., Louisiana, Mo.: Xine 
sjieciniens of Fepidojitera. 40477. 
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Diin^i. \s, J \MKS. {See under Copper 
Queen < 'onsolidated MininoCoiui)any. i 

Dotv, C. E., IVashington, D. Forty- 
one photofrraphs of seenen in llabana 
and N’ieinity. 40304. 

Doiville, Prof. Henki. (See under 
Paris, France, Eeole des Mine.s. i 

IJowELL, Philip. C. S. National Museum; 
Plants from Cniineetieut, Oistriet of 
Columbia, and other loealties. 1,39830; 
399.50; 39951. i 

Drake, C. M., Eureka, Cal.: Siieeimeu 
of liusrltninkii Mrohihtixti dray, from 
California. 39948. 

Dresden, Cermanv, Royal Zoological and 
Anthropi ilogical-Ethnographieal Mu- 
seum: Received through Dr. A. B. 
Meyer. Small mammals (40008 1 ; 
specimens of N'mp.'! maiMihuKi-i from 
Celebes (407911. E.vchange. 

Driver, F. IV., Mont.'-errat, Westlndii's- 
Three lizards. 39747. 

Dcdi.ky, J. C., National Zoological Park. 
Washington, D. C. ; Red l>at, lAisiui-nx 
borenlia. 41088. 

DfuEs, Dr. A.,(.iuanajuato, Mexico: Fifty- 
three specimens of Mexican insects 
(gift) (39935; 40573); 32 insect.s (ex- 
change ) ( 40121 ) ; parasitic insects i gift ) 
(40593); 14 wasps and a bee (gift) 
(40878). 

Dl'.marest, Rev. M. (See under Smitli- 
soniau Institution. Bureau of .Vmericau 
Ethnology. ) 

Dinca.v, E. M. (See under IV. C. 
Barnes. ) 

Dupre V, H. F., Santa Rosa, Cal.: Twenty- 
.<even Hint arr(j\s heads. 40742. 

Durha.x, N.\tai,. Afru a, Natal Botanic 
Carden: Receiveil througli J. Medley 
Wood, curator. One hundre<l South 
Afrii’an plants. Exi'hange. 39801 

Dury, Charles, Cincinnati, ( >hio: Thirty 
specimens, 8 species 1 4' 1 liptera 1 40375 i ; 
4 specimens of Dipteraand Eepidojitera 
( 1 species new to the collection 1 
(40532). 

Dyir, Di'. H \kkiso.\- d., C. S. National 
Museum; (.)ne humlred and six speei- 
mens of Diptera from Center Harbor, 
New York (40(1141; 229 specimens of 


Dvar, Dr. Harrison d. — Continued, 
insei-ts i4014Si; plant from British Co- 
lumbia ( 41167 I. 

K.iMRs, Dr E. 11.. Bridaepuit, Conn.; 
I’ifty-one plants from Connecticut. 
Exi-hange. 40317. 

E.vstwooi), (Miss ,\lu'e, California Acad- 
emy of Sciences, San Francisco, Cal.; 
Two spieciniens of Cotyledons from 
Santa Barbara (exchange) (39603); 7 
plants from California (gift) (39784); 
i-o-type I it .Sjii'iii/iini jiiili-hilln East wood, 
collected in California by ,1. W. Cona- 
doii (gift) (39S28i; 14 plants from Cali- 
fornia (40800: 4US13; 41112: 41149; 
41202). (.See also under California 
Academy ot Sciences, ) 

Eaton, A. A,, Seabtook, N. 11.: One 
hundred specimens of rteciihiplujUi from 
New England (40389); 50 specimens of 
from Massai husetts (40730), 

Exchange. 

Eaton. Dr. T. T., Louisville, Ky.: Blank 
check on the Bank of Martinicpie. 
411.88. 

Edwcrds. Vi.nal N. (See under C. S. 
Fish Commission ) 

Eooi.estox, "W. 5V., Rutland, Vt.: Four 
I'llants from Vermont. 40139. 

E(.ypt E.vploration F'enii, London, Eng- 
land: Received through Miss Emily 
Patterson. Ten pieces of Egyptian 
jiapyri. 3i)965. 

EiiruoRN, Edward .M.. Mountain View, 
Cal.: Receivi'd through Dejiartment of 
.Igriculture: ( )ne hundred and sex ent v- 
nine spex-imens of insert-, including 
Rhynchota, Diptera, and Hymetioptera. 
40702. 

Kk.en-Mann, Dr. C. H., Indiana State 
Cnivx'rsit,\', Bloomington, 1 nd : T\\ entx'- 
seven specimens (4 species') of crusta- 
ceans from Cuba. 40026. (See also 
under Indiana. University of.) 

Eisen, Dr. dusTAV, San F'ranci.sco, Cal.: 
lleeeixed through Dr, L, (). Howard; 
Two hundred and twenty-three speci- 
mens of insects from .Antigua and Gua- 
temala, including Hymenojitera, Hemi- 
ptera, Orthoptera, and Neuroptera. 
40174. 
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Elliot, D. (t.. Field ColumTiian ISIii.seuiii. 
Chicago, TIL: Two bait'. 40186. 

Elliott. C. B., Kivei^ide, Conn.: Crab- 
epider, Arro^omn nu/ostnii Iltz. ;THO0.'!. 

Elliott, IL il., U. S. I'it^h Connnieeion: 
Turtle, KiifoAvniiiii 
from th(' Pc)toinac Eiver. 410.57. 

Ellis, Clorc.k \V., Monrovia, Liberia' 
Two hundred and fourteen ethnologii-al 
specimens. Loan. 8512. 

Elmer, A. D, E.. I'aloalto, Cal.: Two 
hundred plants from California. I’ur- 
ebase. 40062. 

E.merso.n, S. iSi'e under National 
Marble Conipanv, Murjihy, N. C. ) 

E.mersox, Prof. B. K., Amherst College, 
Amherst, INIass. : Fourteen s}>eeimens of 
diabase and associated rock from Mas- 
sachusetts. 40.'!4:i. 

E.MM 0 XS, Lieut. (1. T.. U. S. N., Prinee- 
ton, N. J. : Tobacco bag, Kuskokwiin 
lamp, 2 berry-winnowing baskets and 
37 gambling sticks (exchange) ( 40054 i; 
Alaskan basket (gift) ( 400.5.5 1 ; set of 
tools used by a Tlinkit Indian wood- 
carver in making dugoLit canoes, masks, 
etc. I gift ) ( 4023.S 1 ; etiinol'igieal objects 
from British Columbia i purchase i 
(40349); liaskets, masks, and other 
olijeets (purchase) L. P. X. f403.''3i: 
South coast basket I exchange i ( 40.881 1 . 
'2 masks, 2 mortars, wand cluh, and a 
wooden figure (purchase) (41221). 
(See under Smithsonian Institution, 
Bureau of Anierieaii Fthnology. ) 

Exoltsh, (1. L.,ik Co.. New 5*ork Citv; 
Xiiieteen specimens of minerals ( pnr- 
eliase I i 401.55 i; spec mien of anargite 
and 2 speeimeiis of thiorite (purehasei 
L. P. X. (40156); 8 sjn-eimens of min- 
erals (purchase) L. 1’. X. (40-500 ; 9 
Specimens of minerals from the ,\ndes 
of Cvalle. Chile (purchase) L. P. X 
(409.58). 

Entwisti.e, \V. IL. IVa'liingtoii, 1*. C : 
Specimen of Florida galimile. ( liilli,iiilii 
tjiilt'Hiii. 3998 ;;. 

Ksoei's Miiisioxi: Comi’ini. Ein-g'ton. 
X. Y.; Ileeeiveil through .Mr. .V. liases. 
Small millstone from ijuarries near .\e- 
cord, X'. Y. 39921. 


E-sterley, (1. W., IVashington, 1). C. : 
Caseworm I TIniriilojtlery.v 
en'-s- Ilald). 39629. 

Evekmaxx, Pr. B. \V., F. S. Fish Com- 
mission, AVashington, L). C.: Plants, 
land ami fresh-water shells from Cali- 
fornia. (40324; 41044.1 

F.viis, E, Z.. Kirkland. AVash. ; About .50 
specimens (11 species) of land and 
lresh-wat<‘r molhisks from the north- 
western section of the I'nited States. 
40487. 

F.vi.l, Prof, II. ( Pasadena, Cal. : Thirty- 
seven beetles. 30 1 leing cot vpes. 40210. 

F.vuiio. J. F. : Reeei\ ed through Air. AVirt 
Ta.ssiii, L. S. National Aluseum. Corun- 
dum in granite from San Antonio Can- 
yon, Sail Bernardino County. Cal. 
Exchange. 409.55. 

F.\i!ri.n-otox, Prof, O. C. (See under 
Field Columliian Alnseum. ) 

F.exo.x, lir. AALcltek. i See under Museum 
<>f Com].>aratiYe ZoMogy l 

Fe-vi'iieks'i-onh m. 1 , 11 , I>r. Tiio.m \s, AVash- 
ington, I). C. : Three w ateh movements. 
40325 

Fne.i soN, .\. M., I’niversity of Texas, 
Pallas, Te.x.; Specimen of Seibnn from 
Texas ( 40629 c plant from Texas 
( 406-29 ). 

Feri.i son, C, r.,, Snl'/'.er. Prince ot AA'ales 
Island, Alaska: Specimen of epidote. 
40129. 

Fkrn.m.ii, M. I... Pray Ilerharium, Cam- 
bridge, Alass. : Twenty plants from 
Alahie. Flxehange. 40815. 

Ferris, C. C., San Diego, Cal. : P.utterlly 
( Tliirht Ininiiih Harri'l. 40161. 

Fewkes, Pr. .1. AV\i.'ier, I '.ureau of Amer- 
ican Ethnology: Eleven torches from 
PortoKieoaml 2 saddle basket- (40914); 
2 Spanish swords (401)27 i: cylindrical 
basket made from a jialm-leaf sheath, 
in open-oiled \\( irk with cover, made 
by ].iisoners in a Porto Iliean jirison 
(40113); bond indeninitv ti ir pi issession 
of sla\es, is-ned in Piirto liieo, April 6, 
1.S76 ( 410.54 . 

FiiiEE. Aliss .s.\R\H, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Hat. belt, unfinished belt, baskets, and 
specimens of raphia. 39938. 
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Field Collmbian Mi>ErM, Uiiii-afio, 111.; ! 
Plaster i-ast of a stiine enllar I exchange) j 
(40162); received throiijih i\lr. F. .1. Y. 
Skiff, director, ca.<t of sculptured cylin- 
drical stone I exchan;;e) (403.31); re- 
ceived through Prof. S. F. Meek, rep- 
tile.s and batrachians from Me.xico i 
(e.xchange) (40;179); meteorite from ; 
Saline Township, Kans. (exi-hange) j 
(405S.T); received through Pr. O. C. 
Farrington, section of meteorite from 
Indian Valley, Floyd County, Va. i ex- 
change I (40cS.5o). 

I’lxx, Lons I)., Blacksburg, S. C.; .Sj>eci- 
men of iron ore and asbe.stos from 
mine.s near Blacksburg. 40740. 

Flsciiek, V. <4., Washington. 1). C. • ' 
Three baskets and a leather water 
bottle. 411048. 

Fish Co.m.missiox, L. S., Hon. <i. ,M. 
Bowers, Commissioner: Paddle-lish, 
Uog-fish, and <iar-pike CIOO.V.M, Cirri- 
peds from Porto Rico, collecteil by tin* 
steamer Fish Ifiiirl, in 1.S80 (8P00,si; 
received through ^'inal X. Edwards, 
crabs, shrimps, and fishes from Woods 
Hole, -Mass. (4U0S4); molds of tithes 
made by S. F. Denton for tlie Fisli Com- 
mission exhibit at the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition (40186 1; dried plants 
from islands in the central Pacific Ocean, 
obtained during the cruise of the .-tlhii- 
tross in 1899-1900 ( 40199); 4 speci- 
mens ( type and is itypes 1 of Froi-i lsti-nm 
sii.ialilis from Xecker Island iIOl’l.ll; 
crabs representing the genus I’lmujit iis, 
from Sheepscot River, IMaine. col]ecte<l 
by W. C. Kendall 1 40868 ) ; crustacean.s, 
corals, and mollusks collected during 
the Alfidlriiss Hawaiian Exjiedition of 
1902 and the Samoan Expedition of the 
same year (4(1409); received through 
Dr. C. 11, Hilbert, Hawaiian [AUiiitro.-.-) 
crustaceans and ci irals ( 4I).520 ) ; received 
through D.'. D. S. .Iordan. .Tapane'e 
fishes collected by the steamer .1/L/- 
tross ( 40.i2.5 j ; types and several I'Otyjies 
of fishes collected in Maine by IV. C. 
Kendall (40678); specimen of ilarter. 
JhiilrDpteriis fn'rimi mil, cotype, I'ol- 
lected in Lake Tippecanoe, Indiana, 
by W. J. Moenkhaus (40686); about 


Fish Com,missio.\, U. S. — Continued. 
1,000 specimen.s of laml and fresh- 
water shells from Indiana (40807); 
imperfect skeleton of a cetacean repre- 
senting the species Psi’iiihn-rii i rnssulfus 
(40S12); plants collected by Mr. Chaii- 
cey Juday at Twin Lakes, Colorado 
(41091): SI birds' skins, prini'ipallv 
from baysan Island, bird--’ (‘ggs and 
nests from Lavsan Islaiul and Xecker 
Island, and 2 human skulls and frag- 
ments of skulls from Lanai, Hawaiian 
Islands (41092 ). ( .8ee mnler Dr. (I. P. 

.lenkins. I 

IisiiEii, Dr. A. K.. Department of .Agri- 
culture: X'est and 4 egirs of Ililiuiii- 
tlmphihi jiimis. 41226, ( See also under 
Departimmt of .Agriculture; and Hardin 
I rwin. I 

Fi.emixo. j. IL. Lake Josejli, Muskoka, 
( )titario.( 'anada: Sjiccimcn ol Xi/Di/iJurri 
o/,-/,//o/o from Lake Joseph. 89689. 

I i.ETCHEi;, Di. .) iME', Central E.xperi- 
iiieiit Farm. Ottawa, Canada: 
mens of Aiiiiiphti it liijliriiht ’duiX Xym/ihtiti 

iiirii 1 / 111,1 (89704); ri'ceived through Dr. 
L. O. Howard, cyni]>id gall l897.-)8); 2,> 
specimens of Li'pidojiti'ra (40484); 8 
plants from Canaiia (40.361), (tfeu 
under Department of .-Agriculture.) 

Fi.ETcnr.];, Orri.v K., Acting Hospital 
Steward. Manila, Philippine Islands: 
Two eggs of Msfjft/jiiihifs rii ,}(/! from 
the Philippine Islands. 40701. 

I LE'cr, ,1. B. . lacoma. Wa^h.: Specimens 
of .\iiiiiiiliti(i iKjli/si jijlii, and 120 plants 
from Wasliington (gift and exchange). 
.89606 : 40111. See under Department 
of .Agriculture, i 

Flint. Dr, J \mes M , ('. 8. X'. (retired): 
Japane.-e martin [Xustihi i, 408.32. 

Ions, I. ,T., Marion. Ky ■ Sp^.cimen of 
tluorite (gift) (40660); 19 species of 
siibearhoniferous fossils and 2 sjieci- 
meiis of prismatic- sandstone (gift) 
(407211: specimen of tluorite i ex- 
change) i4079S). 

Fooie Mi.NEii.u. A'o.mp,\.\-y, Philadelphia, 
Pa.: I'ourteeii specimens of minerals 
from various localities (purchase) 
(40127): tourmaline in lepidolite from 
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Foote Minerai. Company — Continued. 
Mesa ('iraiide. Cal. (purchasel (10380); 
11 specimens of minerals from various 
localities (luirchase i (4U.i71); 33 speci- 
mens of minerals from various localities 
(e.Kchange) (40711): 6 specimens of 
minerals i purchase) (400.101. L. I’. X. 

Foote, Warren M . l‘hilailel|>liia, I’a.: 
Specimens of footeite. 40713. 

F4)1!EsT .wo .''TRE \M PrBI.ISHTNV, < 'OMP.VNY, 

New A'ork City. Two brook trout, Sul- 
I eliiiiix j'uiitiiiaHt.-. 40784. 

FoKE.NritY licREAr. (Seeuiidei Lureauof 
Agriculture, J’hilii>pine l-'lands ) 

F’oss, Cajit. F. F.. C. S, X., Washinirton, 
D. C. : Itelic taken from a churcli in 
Paranaka province, Pliiliiipine Islands, 
40424. 

Foster, F'redeuic DeP. i see under Saint 
Xicholas Society. ) 

Foster, Wn.iis^r, Sapuiaty, Paraguay, 
South America. Mammal skins, birds’ 
eggs, 23 birds' nests ami 1 1 birds’ skins, 
also collection of iiatuial history siieii- 
mens (39t)70; 40340; 41030 i; 721 s]ieci- 
inens of insects (41 122 ) Ptircha.-.e 

Fowke, (tkkmo). Chillicotlm, Ohio- Pi'e- 
historic Indian relics, ]2 flint nod- 
ules from near t’orylon. Ind. (40100; 
41217) . (See under Smith.souiau In.'ti- 
tution. Bureau of .-Vmerican Ktlinology. i 

Franck, (.teohi.e, (See uinler .\niericaii 
Entomological Company. I 

FR.iNK, 11. 1... President .Montana Sand- 
stone Companc. Butte, Mont.; Kc- 
i-eiveil through.!. F. Horsford, Helena, 
(Mont. Saiiijilt's of saniistone. onvx. 
and granite from (Nfontana. 4(K!42. 

Franscesi II I, Dr. C F,, ^anta Itarbara, 
Cal.: Seeds fiTim California. 40720. 

Fraser, Dr. IV , Corwith, Iowa S])hinx- 
motli. 3083.1. 

French, Dr. Ckcii, Wa-liington. D. C . 
Young wild turkey tnuii near Warren- 
ton. Va. (401231; c;iii\ .is-baik iluck 
(403.')3|, skin of Cimuimoii teal. V""- 
ipirihiht I ijiiiinjiti /'</, from Texas i 40470 1 

FiiiENii, Fiii..\i! X., M’asliington. I*. C. 
Specimen of lead-rovercil telephone 
cable. 40.110. 

Friek.'ox, T,. S., Frierson, La.' Tiiree 
specimens of Mintru Iroiu Clima 


Frierson, L. S. — Continued. 

(3O60.1); fresh-water shells (40312); 8 
specimens of weevils representing tlie 
species Cluflnxli nmix n neua Boheman 
(4110,5). 

Fryer, Mrs. M..I. B,, Kingston,, Jamaica: 
Carved .stone metate. Purchasic 40001. 

tTvi.pi.v. Rev. F. IV.. llatlielil Vicarage, 
Harlow, F.ngland: Two reproiluctions 
of musical instruments, viz. a zinck or 
ztnker of Herman manufacture during 
the si.Nteeiitli century, and an Italian 
CromoiTia. 40023. 

Dani, J, H. (See under Dei'artment of 
.Igru’ulture. ) 

H tunxKR, X. L . Fniversity of California, 
Berki'ley, Cal.- Two specimens of Co- 
tyledons from California. 41024. 

H vRRETsoN.Cii Mii.Es. Reliance, Va. • IVild 
cat, f.i/i" I hi’"'. Purchase. 40408. 

<;i;\ru.m:t, Peter, Clearfield, Pa,: Worm 
belonging to the genus 39933. 

< Ike. N. (Iist. So.-.clio-w Fniversity, Pe- 
partment i>f Xatural Si-ieuces, Soochovv, 
China: Three small miniature figures 
carved in wood. 40.1.10. 

(rERR.iKii. E.. A Sons. Loudoii, England: 
Skeleton of an .lustudian goose. 

.-./.s- niti.i . 3904.1. 

(innEi!r, Mrs .1 P,. Logan, Okla.: 

S])ei-imen of y/uf/i/ios Say. 

3974H. 

Hii.heht. Dr. C. 11. (."^ee mnler F. S. Fish 
( \ >uiini'"'ion. ) 

(iii.i., DeLancy. [ St-e under sSiiiithyuiiian 
Institution. Hureiiu of Kthnolo^y. ) 

<Jhvi:. a. 1*.. Lo^an. Okia.: Suljihujrid, 
I'lf/hpi'-i Say. ;>1>SU). 

(. 1 , .\. A., Viriiinia Polyterlmir Iii- 
>titutt\ Va. : Four '^ppci- 

iMeii'-of jKira'^itic ITyinenoptera idOdSl ); 
4 spFM‘init*n.<of Ashni. 

(40niS i. 

(iiKNN. Prof. P. (’.. \'anderi)ilT Pniver-- 
'-iTy, Tenn.: Afoteorite from 

north \\(.‘>t of lleinlersonvillt', 
X. K\rhan'j:i‘. dlir)."!. 

<loij(M\x, I'k A.. Wa^hiiiL^toii, P. 0.: 
konrteoii ]ilat> from AFoxit'o and Cali- 
fornia. iditSiM); 40f>!)U. I (See un<ler 
Pepartnient of Ati:ri(‘nlture: also under 
Airs. X. Al. Bnnviii. 
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Goldsmith, B., Washington, D. C.: Badge 
presented to Spanish War Veterans t)y 
the District of Columbia. Purchase. 
39905. 

Gorby, S. S. i^See under Hon J. H. 
Stotsenburg.) 

Gordon, J-VMES B.,Stonington.iMe. : Cube 
of granite from (juarries at Crotch Is- 
land, llaine. 39952. 

Gorm.v.y., II. W. (See umier Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.) 

Gould. Hiss H. H. (See under Sniith- 
.sonian Institution, Bureau of Ethnol- 
ogy. I 

Government Board, 1Gn'-A.mkhic.\n' Jv\- 
po-MTioN. Buffalo, X. y.; I!eceive<l 
through Hon. . 1. 11. Brigham. chairni4u. 
Philippine collection of ethnological 
objects ami natural-history material 
exhibiteil under the Government Board 
at the Exposition. Deposit. 3‘.M>09. 

Gkabau, Dr. A. W.. Columbia Univer- 
sity, X'ew York City: .■'pccimens of 
Rochester shale fossils from we.stern 
New York. Exclumgie 40,stU. 

Grant, Brig. Gen. F D.. U S. (Be- 
((ueatlied by Hrs. .Tnlia Dent Grant 
to the X'ational Huseum): .Incieiit 
Japanese gold cabinet presenteil to 
(Mrs. Grant by the Empre.s.s of .lapan: 
pair of modern bronze vase.s presente<l 
to Hrs. Grant by the Emperor of ,Ia|ian: 
lady’s gold toilet set and Seven cups 
j)resented to Mrs. Grant by the King 
and tjueen of Siam; lady's ornamental 
scent bottle made of lilagree silver ami 
sent to Mrs. Grant by the Maharaja of 
Dekkan: .Tapanese poems nritten by a 
celebrateil Japanese jioet ami jnvsented 
to General Grant during his visit in 
.Japan; dres- worn by Mrs. tirant at 
the second inaugural ball of (ieneral 
Grant ; pair (jf white satin shjipers worn 
by Mrs. Grant; Siamese chest of bam- 
boo and gilt presented to Mrs. Grant 
by the King and ( h'een of Spain I4U392 i ; 
24 relics (jf General < (rant, imluding 
regulation riiling boots ami belt, sad- 
<lle, vali-e, commissions, addresst-s of 
welcome, menu earils. ci-rtificates of 
membership to variiais military ami 
other orders, etc. (49682). 


Gr.lnt, Brig. Gen. F. D., U. S. .Y, San 
.Antonio, Tex.: Shoulder straps worn 
by him.self during the Porto Rican cam- 
paign ami in the Philippine Islands 
(gift) (49692); sword worn by him- 
self during the Spanish-.Vmerican w ar 
(gift) (41)838); death mask of the late 
Gen. 1 . S. Grant (deposit) (8152). 

Grant. K. 11. McK., X'orth Carlton, Mel- 
bourne, A ictoiia, Au.stralia: Specimen 
of Upper Silurian starlish and a sj>eci- 
meii of Lirwer Silurian cejihalopod. 
Exchange. 49295. 

< ■!( \NT, ( ii.;oR(,E Ik. Pasadena. ( 'al. : Plant 
from ( 'alifornia. 49993. 

tiRANT. .fEs.SK i; ( .'t(.e under Brig. Gen. 

E. 1). < (rant. ) 

t.fK.ANT, L. S. I .<00 under Brig. (ien. 

F. D. ( (rant. ) 

t (r.aves, Di'. C. B,. X'tov London, Conn.: 
Sixteen specimens of \iolets from Con- 
necticut. Exchange. 49219. 

<tk.\v llEitBtRii Nr. ( ’ainbridge .Station, 
Boston, , Two hundred and 

twenty-live plants from different loeali- 
ties (exchange) (40191 ): 3 jJauts from 
California ami Mexico (gift) (40218); 
34 plants from various localities ( ex- 
ehange) (40816). 

((rehi.k, -Mrs. E., AVashington, J). C.: 
Three baskets. Loan. “908. (Re- 
turned. ) 

tiREKN, R ,A.. U. S. X’atiiinal Aluseum: 
Bat ( 1 , from Marvlaml. 

39.841. 

tiREi.ER, D. K., Fnlton, Alo : Three spe- 
cies of mai'ine slu.lls (gift) (39729); 
Cambrian fossils froni Potnsi. Mo., and 
vicinity (exdiangei i39744i. 5 speci- 
mens of filnitirhitiii Ihl from 

thel'lilierChotean limestone of Tabius 
River. Knox Conntv, Mo. (ex)-liango) 
1 40785). 

Greoory. A". H.. Chiswick, l.ondon, Eng- 
land: Ten meteoiitos, Purchase. 40619. 

Gliii 1 ITU, David. ( .siee iiiidiT Department 
of .Agriculture.) 

Grinnell, .Tosei'h, Palo .Alto. Cal,: Two 
skins ( toiiotypes i of Denih-oird :,stira 
breiMeri. 40S95, 
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Geixold, Emerson R., (irand Ledfre, 
Mich.: Cast of Indian pipe in Grand 
Ledge lire clay. Exchange. 40488. 

Grout, Or. A. .1., Brooklyn, X. Y. : Fifty 
specimens of mosses from the Cnited 
States anil Ecnadi ir (exchange 1 1 40048 1 ; 
dO sjiecimens of musses from the I'nited 
States ( purchase ) (40491). 

Grover, L. C. (See under Colt's Patent 
Fire Arms (Manufacturing Company. I 

Grumbs, Dr. R. B., assistant surgeon C. S. 
.4.. Iligan, Philippine Islands; Snake, 
scorpion, and slug from the Philippine 
Islands, 40dM:i. 

Gru.mb.cch, Ernest, Puehlo, Cal.: Opos- 
sum { Mdrmni^ii iiiiii'iinn. 40179. 

Gceedrum. S. C.. (Mount Pleasant, Wash- 
ington, D. C. : (Maumial.s from Iowa. 
Purchase. 89990. 

Guthrie, (.)ssi.\n, Chicago, 111.: Glacial 
bowlders from Sacket Harbor, X, Y. 
40497, 

Haogett, (Mrs, ( i,B.,Zufii,X. Mex.; Three 
Zuni baskets of modern manufacture. 
39741. 

II.VLL, (Mi.ss Annie Cincinnati. Ciliio. 
Gold medal jiresented to Charles Fran- 
cis Hall by the Societe de <icogra[ihie 
of France, doo.’lll. 

H.vi.i., H. (M., L'idversity of (.'alifornia. 
Berkeley, Cal.: Fifty plants from Cali- 
fornia. p'!9831, 40()2S, 407.'9. 4ll88.">, 
40904, 40935, 41084). (See also under 
Department of Agricidture. ) 

IIai.i., H. ( )., Washington, D. ('. : Received 
through Department of Agrii’ulture, 
Plant from Maryland. 4093.5. 

IltMii.ToN, S. H.. .\merican Museum of 
Xatural History. Xew York City : Two 
Specimens of manganese from Panu])o. 
Santiago, Cuba. Purchase. 39.587. 

H tMMEi.i., .lolin. Madison. Ind. 8 |m-i i- 
mens of Riidiniond fo'-ils, Fxcbange. 
40:107. 

H \Nt.EY, D. T., Baltimore, (Md. ■ Five- 
barreled revolver Purchase. 40851. 

H.vnson, I)r. C. ('.. (lento. IVis.: Collec- 
tion of Buddhistic religious objects. 
Purchase. 39920. 

N.vr Mus 1903 8 


H.tRDEhTY. Owen G. (See under Smith- 
.“onian Institution, Bureau of Ethnol- 
ogy. ) 

Hardini,, E. H., IVashington, D. ('.: Pair 
of silver spectacles wi irn by .lohn Hard- 
ing, aid to General Washington during 
the war of the Revolution. 40413. 

Harper, R. (M . Collegepoint. X. Y.: 
Twelve sjiecimens of Drij'iplcri.-i Jidri- 
• hinn froin( leorgiai exchange 1, ( 40047 1 ; 
1.5.5 specimens of .\.lg;e, fungi, Brto- 
|ddla and Pteridophyta collected in 
Geoigia ipundiase), i 40504 i ; about 40 
specimens of Cretaceous and Eocene 
fossils from western Georgia (gift), 
i40.507 i; .505 plants from ( u'orgia (pur- 
chase I, (40t).s.5 i ; 2 iilants in un \'irgirna, 
received through the Department of 
-\griculture (41129). 

Harriman .Vuskan Expedition. Receiv- 
ed through Prof. Trevor Kincaid, T'lu- 
verity of \Ya'hiiigton, Seattle. Wash.: 
Isopods. 4 OO 9 . 5 . 

Harrington, "W. Hague. ( Ittawa, Canada. 
Received through Dr. L. (.). Howard. 
Xine siiecimcns of Diptera. 4033.3. 

Harris, Lieut. .Jesse R., U. S. A , AVasli- 
ingtoii, D. C.: Brass coin balance. 
40498. 

Harris, L.C., Kldoi-ado, (.'al. ; t 'rauiumof 
ii Digger Indian found m a rate, and a 
sacrilicial imw from a medieim* lodge. 
4U.5(). 

H AKKisoN, D. ('.. Bay Bank, Hampton, 
Va.; Tlireejilantsfrom Virginia 41148. 

1 1 ARsiiBKRGRR, .1. AY. . Cniverslt v of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadel[ihia. Pa.; Reeeived 
tbnuigh Department of .\grienlture. 
Eighty-'e\en plants from Alexieo and 
the AA’est Indies, :;ii92.5. 

I Iari'k(!I', Krnst. i See midei- 1; 11. Beck.) 

IlMrriEt. Frank. ( iimbeihind. Aid. Ala- 
terial eontaiidng mi mite to— 11- | 3;)tis.5 i ; 
fos'ils, eorab, and o-traeoda '39919). 

H MiVKv, Frank. .Albuipienpie, Alex.: 
Xineteen ]dioto.grapli' i >f fiidian basket- 
ry. 3VI82;!. 

Har\i;v, Fred, Ixan-as City, Mo.- Four- 
teen speeimens of AA'aslioe baskets. 
Purchase. 41185. 
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Hakvey, Prof. K. V , \'aiifOuver, Brit- 
ish Culuinliia' Seven moths. I oOli.'il, 
40093. ) 

Hass.vll, Ur. Albert, Bureau of Animal 
IndiLstry, Department of Agriculture, 
Washijigton, D. ('. : Eleven specimens 
(2 ppecie.^i of t 'ollijiJiorft fotiuiutta Walk, 
and CuUipli>ti‘(i diu E.sch., from the Phil- 
ippine Islands. 40015. 

Hasse, Dr. H. E., .Soldiers’ Home, Cal.: 
Sixteen plants from California (39t>(l2; 
396H1; 39,S.53; 398.55). 

Hathaw.w, Is.v.vc, Lexington, Ky. : Cast 
of the Bath Furnace meteorite. Pur- 
chase. L. P. X. 408.52. 

H.itky, Otto, Pittsburg, Pa.: Forty-live 
plants from Pennsylvania. Exchange. 
41171. 

il’llAfTvu.i.K, Mrs. F. re<’eived 

through Mrs. Frank IVheaton. Wash- 
ington, D. C.. Personal relics of lien 
Alexander Macomb, U. S. .\. ].oan. 
8501. 

Hav, Prof. 5V. P., Wa.shington, D. C.: 
Two siieciniensof A5nap/i.'o( niln’ini from 
near Pocomoke City, Md. (39829); 5 
specimens of I’nlijpodintu ^xtlijpodio'idfn 
collected near( ireat Falls, Md., flOlot) l : 
weasel from near Chejy Thase. Mil. 
(412081 

H vYi'K vK'i. C. I’., Fellowship, Fla. Kchi- 
noid of the geip^. T/7/creyni<'i(.'.Vov from 
the ( tulf coast ne^r I'ellowship. 39867. 

H.vyes. .5. under Ksopus Millstone 

( 'ompany.-) 

II.AVWAin, Joseph M.. St. Oeorge. Ber- 
muda: Sjiecimen of soft stone impreg- 
nated with sea .shells: 2 s]>ecimens of 
hard samlstone, and 2 shells. 40757. 

Heaton, C. M.. Takoma Park. I>. C. . 
Morse registerandarclav, hSlS. 39777 

Heidemann, Otto. Deiiartment of .\gri- 
culture: One hundred and sixty-one 
species of North American Hemijitcra 
I 39838 ) : 2tvjiesof Pt’r'itji'nt'Stjfilhij Hei- 
demann (401331. 

Heidenheimeh. E., Washington, D. C. 
Sextant made by W. Desilva, of Liver- 
pool, England. Purcha.sc. 4103.8. 

Heis.man, .1. •!.. Lititz, Pa.: Six hutter- 
llies. 407.52. 


Heller, A. .4., Lancaster, Pa.: Four hun- 
dred and fifty plants from California 
( purchase) ( 3970i() : jilant (gift) i 397ti9 ); 
.545 plants from California (purchase) 
(40081 I ; 27 plants from Pennsylvania 
(exchange) (40201): 53 plants from 
California, collected by Messrs. Heller 
and Brown (gift) (40.57.5l; 109 plants 
from California ( gitt ) ( 4U.57(> i : dtisjieci- 
niims of ferns, cassias, ami innbcllifera- 
from Porto Rico (gift I (40630); 460 
plants from California and Porto Rico 
( purchase) ( 406:16 i : 2 jilants from Cali- 
fornia ( gitt ) (41113). 

Helm.cn.W. E., London, England; Thirty 
birds’ eggs from Iceland and England. 
Exi-hange 41020. 

Hemp, Miss A , Jefferson, Md.: Hair ball 
from the stomach of an ox. 41.1066. 

Heslv. .Miss K,. Fort Myer Heights, Va : 
Saddle-back caterpillar, Siihnw sfnntih'ti 
Clemens. 40146. 

I Ie.xsh.vw. II. W., Hilo, Hawaii Worms 
andcrustaceansl 39887 i; land and fresh- 
water shells from the Hawaiian Islands 
(40063): hermit-crab from a large l)(- 
hioii (40340); sea serpent, pla- 

f'ovi.s. from Lanpahoehoe, near Hilo 
(40420): 150 Specimens of Sm-cnh'd 

(40428), lizards (40671), 15 specimens 
of E/7i'('(iu liiii-llii ( 11140) 

Herbein. Dr. 11. .1., Pottsville, Pa.: Slabs 
showing fossil footprints. Purchase. 
40570. 

Hekkeka. LocisA. 1)e. 1 See under Mon- 

tevideo. Uruguay. Museo Nacional. ) 

Herzer, Rev IL, Marietta, Ohio: 5Iass 
of calcified seeds of hackberry, and 2 
fossil plants |3!I7,54: 406.55). 

llKWE-rr, F.. Lehigh University, Bethle- 
hem, Pa. : Three specimens of tellurium 
from Vulcan mine, near lola, Cid.i. 
40378. 

Hioiiixs, W. I .see under Interior De- 
partnimit, ( . .s. ( leological Survev. ) 

Hiolev, Wii.i.ivm K (See under Chi- 
cago Academy of .Seiences, ) 

Hill, Walter ('.. Brooklyn, \. 5’.: Nine 
Dyak skulls 1 4(1410; 4084.)). Pur- 
(ha.se. 

lIiLLEBRAXO, Dr. W. F, , U. S. Oeologieal 
Survey: .Specimen of yttrialite. 40128. 
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Hillman, Prof. F. H., Department of 
Agriculture : Several [Specimens of para- 
sitic Hymenoptera. .'WSIT. 

Hitcikock, Prof. C. 11., Hanover, X. H.: 
Sixteen specimens of fossils from the , 
Fpper Silurian of T.ittleton, N. H.; 
15 specimens from the Onondaga for- 
mation at Owl’s Head, Lake Mem- j 
phremagog, Vermont. Exchange. 
lOSlO. 

Hite. P. T., jr., West Norwalk, Oonn.; ! 
Saddle-hack caterpillar of Kiiipri'tni 
i<liiniil(‘ii ('lements. o91)93. 

Hodoe. F. W., Smithsonian Institution: 
Tumhle beetle I39t):i2): diminutive 
Navaho blanket, made in lSi>.o,and used 
as a had,ge hy the National Irrigation 
Congress at Alhu<iuerque, New Mexico 
(41218). 

lIoiiiESEi., Fkank, New York City. Two 
pieces of cinder from Mount Pelee, 
Ylartiniiiue. 40"t)7. 

Holl.vx]), Dr.T. 11., Itirector, (.ieological 
Survey of India, Calcutta, India: 
Specimen of meteorite, weighing 293 
grams, from Shergotty, India. Ex- 
I'hange* 40847. 

Holliger, F. a., Finillay, Ohio: Trilo- 
bite [(.'nhjinfne nhigni'ensiA, 40038. 

Holm, Theodor, I’.rookland, 1). C. ; 
Specimen of f Ururdiii h’:liniiiiiii. 40088. 

Holmes, .1. S., Bowmans Bluff. N C. : 
Skin of “Moon eye," or “ Toothed her- 
ring,” llnnjon nopti Speci- 

men of (tjiliiiii/hi.siiiiin pii.iillinn from 
Texas (40.S21'): specimen of .silicified 
palmwood from Jasper, Texas (40874). 

Holmes, Dr. S. J., Univer.sity of Jlichigan, 
-Vnn Arbor, Mich.: Amphiiiods from 
New England, including type speci- 
mens. 40879. 

Holmes, W. 11., Chief, Bureau of Eth- 
nolog_\ : Collection of flaked flints, 
ami dint nodules from Wyandotte 
Cave, Indiana and vi<inity (M9()12i; 
fragments of pottery and hone im]ile- 
ments collecte<l from a mound near 
Kimmswick, IMo. (39827); U) dints 
collected in Missouri (4089!) ); 34 

archeological specimens ami ores col- 
lected in IMis.souri ( 40900) . (See also 
umler Smithsimion Institution, Bureau 
of Ethnology. ) , 


Holt, AVilham 1’., Geneva, Ohio: Clay- 
iron stone from Ashtabula Creek near 
Kingsville, Ohio. 39837. 

11 oLToN, Yliss Nina G., Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C.: .8pec- 
imen of Cynipid gall, CnIIirln/tix srniiiK!- 
fiir Harris. 4100.5. 

Holzin<;er, j. M. (isee under Ylinne- 
sota, I'niversity of.) 

Hoopes. H. E., YIedia, Pa.: Bound col- 
lection of photographs of New Mexico 
and Arizona pueblos. 40432. 
Horsford, j. E.. Washington, D. C.: 
Psycho bicycle. 40987. I See umler 

H. L. Frank.) 

Hokts-Man. W. j.. Busch, Oklahoma: 
Received through Interior Dei'art- 
ment, I’. S. Geological Survey. Spec- 
imen of selenite. 41040. 

Hotchkiss, Ciiaules R., Brownsville, 
Tenn.; Specimen of 40898. 

IIofoH, Dr. IValtek. C. S. National YIu- 
seum: Two ]ihotographs of Healy wolf. 
3092ti. 

Hoi'se, Ho.mer I)., Oneida, N. Y. : Two 
specimens of Jlgdrustin and Fobjgoiielln 
from central New York. Exchange. 
39,851. 

llofsTON, Col. .1., Beaumont, Tex.; 
Commission of Gen. Samuel Houston, 

I, 8;!5, Texas State army; commission 
as second lieutenant, Seventh Regi- 
ment I'. S, A.; commission as drst 
lieutenant. First Regiment I'. S. A. 
Loan. 8.538. 

IIow AKi). Dr. L. I). I See under Depart- 
ment of .Vgriculture; Thomas Brown; 
Gustav Ki.scn. Dr. James Fletcher; 
W. Hague Harrington: ( leorge B. 
King; G. van Room ) 

Howell, E. E., YVashington, D. ('.: Fi\e 
specimens of minerals. 409.54. 
Howi.axti, Fhvnk, Little Rock, .\rk.. 
Re<-eived through George F. Kunz. 
Silicided Wood from 30 miles south of 
Little Rock, 40197 

Hkdlicka, Dr. A., V. s. National ilu- 
seiim: C<ivered basket of palm leaf 
made by the Yaki Indians, Sonora, 
Mexico; cigarettes and corn husks for 
■•overs, from the same tribe, and saddle 
hags made from the ixtle dber com- 
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Hkdlicka, Dr. A. — Continued, 
monly used in Mexico (40911): gun- 
barrel flute from Pueblo de Tao.«, New 
Mexico (40970); Springfleld 45 fixed 
ammunition; powder and ])rojectile 
made liy the Yaipii Indians 140975); 
unfinished Ijasket made by the Apache 
Indians (41043). 

HrnB.VRi), II. O. (See under F.. A. 
Schwarz. ) 

HrMPHREY, Ch.\rles, New York City; 
Ninety-two butterflies, ffl dragon flies, 
and a fulgorid, 40513. 

Hr.MPHREYS, J. AV., Colon, Colombia; 

Bat (Artibeus). 39393. 

Hunter, Cl-YY, Clifton, Ariz. ; Four ca.-es 
of a trichoi)terous insect. 40909. 
Hunter, AViLui.iM. AA'ashington, 1). C.. 
Plant from the District of Columbia. 
40479. 

Huntinoton, j. H., Baker City, Oreg. • 
Rocks from ( >regon. .39033. 

Hurlock, Mis.s M. C., Church Hill, .Aid.. 
Four plants from Maryland. (39791; 
39847. ) 

Hurter, Juliu-s, St. Louis, Jlo. : Keptile- 
and batrachians. Exchange. 4039, S. 
Hutchi-Xson, C. K., Los Angeles, Cal.. 
Two hundred and seven specimens of 
insects. 41041. 

Imperi.cl Academy of Sciences. iSec 
under St. Petersburg, Russia. ) 

Indi.yna, University ok, Zoological De- 
partment, Bloomington, Ind. : Reei'ived 
through Prof. C. 11. Eigenmann. Para- 
site from the side of a specimen of 
Odontaxtilh- from Arroyo. Trementina. 
Paraguay. 40744. 

Interior llEPAUrMENT, U. S. Patent < U- 
fice; Copies of .Xl j intents of autoliarps 
and allied instnuiients. 40.S5O. 
rnited Sfiitix (u'(ilo(/iail Aunt'ir Four 
hundred speeimens of Cambrian 
bracliiopods (39042); whale verte- 
bra — Pleistocene i f Fort Caswell, 
N. C.; whale vertebra — Eocene of 
Ca.stle Havne, N. C. ; tooth of Ihinhn 
ai-rrniitx from the Eocene of Castle 
Hayne, and teeth of a Shark. Oir- 
charodan (nirii-tihitiix, from the Eo- 
cene of Castle Hayne (39048); eco- 


Interior Depart.ment — Continued. 

iiomie material exliibited at the 
Charleston Exposition (.’^tOOS); spee- 
imensuf nuieksilver ores from Texas, 
collected liy Dr. D T. Day (399,54); 
sample of kaolin from Edgar, Pntnani 
County, Ida., collected liy T. Way- 
land A aughati I 390, so 1 ; specimen eif 
selenite from Death Valley, Califor- 
nia, and a specimen of tung.-teli ore 
from the Snake range, .Ve\ada, eol- 
leeted liy F, B, Week^ 14O05S); 103 
speeimens of minerals from various 
localities (40131 ); left humerus of a 
fossil bi-on, probably reiiresenting 
tile .sjieeies Htsoti ob- 

tained by .Vrthur ,L Collier at the 
Ikdisades on the Yukon I 40242) : fos- 
sil spongi's eolleeted by Hon. Charles 
D. AValcott at Little Metis, New 
Brunswick (4029,S); snecimen of 
.Arfved, 'unite from St. Peter’s LKime, 
eastsideof thegulch opposite Eureka 
tunnel, El Pas(j County, Tex., e(.il- 
ieeted b_\ Whitman Cross (40404); 
Sj thin sections of rocks from San 
l.ui' (jua<lrangle. California, collected 
by Air. Cro'S (40523); 02 speeimens 
of rocks from Silver City, Idalio, 
ouadrungle, collected by AV. Lind- 
gren (40.5401; reserve and duplicate 
collections from the Telluride (juad- 
rangle. Colorado 140.595); Triassic 
fossils collected by Prof. S. AVard 
Loper in 1890-91 (40450); rocks and 
ores from (xlohe copper district, Ari- 
zona (40494); s[)eciinen of sand.stone 
from Iron Mountain, Alenoininee 
district, Mirlugan ( 40032 i; tooth of 
.‘'hark, t fttdttd ( tvpe ) , from 
Lime Ale^a, Needle Alonntains, Colo- 
rado(400H3); 2 sjieciniens of gvjisum 
from Oklahoma, collected by Bailey 
Willis (40084); ores and rocks fri^iiu 
Silver City and De Lamar. Idalio, 
eolleeted liy W. Liudgreii (40719); 
rocks from Ro'i'hurg, Coos Bay, and 
Port Orford iiuadrangle, Oregon, eol- 
leeted liy Dr. ,T. S. Diller (4(1735) ; re- 
serve and exclumge collections of 
rocks from Ellenshurg quadrangle, 
\Aashington, collected bv Oeorge O. 
Smith (40S.59 ) : rocks from La Plata 
quadrangle, Colorado, reserve and 
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I. NTKUKiu Oei’Artment — Cc iiitinut'd. 

(luplimtes (40S7ri); S specimens of 
minerals (40952); Crater Lake 
lectidii <if recks (40965); 140 speci- 
jnens uf Tt'Kirihru^ from Home, 
Y., with appendages, studied and 
descrihed l)y I Ion. C. O. AValcott 
(41011); ruck-liearing geld i?) frnni 
Harris (piarry, near T.aceyville, Pa., 
c(ille< ted by W. Higgins (41159); fos- 
sil nood and Hot Springs material 
from tlie Yellowstone National Park 
(411541; Lower Cambrian bracbio- 
pods of the genera Oholiis, (ihiililht. 
Lnc/c////, . lo/‘ol/e /('. and 

OilJiis (4117:1); collection of rock.s 
from Ascutney (Mountain, Vermont 
(411S1 ); Oriskany fossils from Key- 
ser, IV. Va.. and vicinity, colleeteil 
principally by Ira Suyles, (See un- 
der J. W. I lorstmaii. i 

J. NTEKN.VtloN.M. AcilKsoN ( tK.VCU 1 I E Co. 

(See under W'. ( ). Snelling. ) 

Ikwi.n, ll\Kiii.\. lla\re, .Mont. Keceive<l 
through I>r. .1. K, Fishei" Salaman- 
der { Ainhijstiiiiiii tir/riiaii»). from (Mon- 
tana. 40006. 

J.tCKsox, J. \\'.. (Mancliester, Kngland; 
Fresh - water shells from England. 
i;i9S20; 59926. I 

Ja( kson. Sheliiox, Sitka, -Claska. Re- 
ceived through Department of Agri- 
culture; Four plant' from Cnalaska 
River. .Vhiska. ;-)9716. 

.J.WK.sox. SiDNEv Wn.i.i.tM, Syducv, AU'- 
tralia: Three hundn'dand twenty-nine 
shells I SI! species) of Au.stralian land 
shells (40.SU(i): 202 spei'imeiis (-51 sj>e- 
cies ) of fresh-water shells from -Aus- 
tralia ( 41096 I. Purchase. 

J.tcKsov, .Miss Vktoui Howling (Ireen. 
Ky.’ Fifteen spei-ies of land and fresh- 
watei' shell'. 40471 

J.tv.vE, (Mrs. ,1. 1... Washington, D. C.: 
Samoanoutriggei'canoe. Deposit. .9422 

Jenkins, Dr. ( ). P., belaud Stanford Jun- 
ior I'niversity, Stanford I'niversity, 
California; Received through F. S. Fish 
Commission. Tvjie specimens of new 
species of fishes colleeteil at Honolulu, 
Hawaii, in 1SS9. 40470. 


.Ten'ks, -V. E. (See under Smithsonian 
Institution, Bureau of Ethnology.) 

Jen'N'ino;.', j. H., Washington, D. C.: 
Specimen of Tung-Kwan-San, a med- 
ical powder. 40275. 

.John, -Andrew, AVashingtun, 1). C. ; Set 
of S pieces of Seneca Indian gambling 
dice. Pundiase. 40S40. 

.loiiNsoN, I’rof. C. W., AVagner Free In- 
stitute, Philadel[ihia, Pa.; Siweii spei-i- 
meusof Diptera, including h mr cot ypes. 
59748. 

Jon.N'soN, C. AY., Boston Society of Nat- 
ural History. Boston, Alass. : Nine speci- 
mens of Diptera. 40618. 

Johnson, J. T.. Calesburg, 111.: Plant. 
;->9699. 

Jon.N'sTo.N, Eliz.vhetit Bry.vnt, AA'ashing- 
ton, D. C. : Two photographs of Indian 
groups (407:!9) : plaster bust of (ieorge 
AA'ashington made from the life mold 
by Jean .Antoine Houdon at Mount 
A’ernon in 1785 (41157). 

Johnston, (Miss Lorisu, AA'ooster, Ohio: 
Co.stume of the Yow people of China. 
Purcha.se. 59910. 

.Tons;', O. M., Richmond, A’a. : Brass 
medal commemorating the departure of 
the American .Army from A’alley F’orge. 
Purchase. 59(.)11. 

JoNi>. AI. E. (See under Department of 
-Agrieulture. ) 

JoNE'. AA'y vrr AA',, Bozeman, Alont.: One 
hundred and fifty plants from Alon- 
tana. Purcha.'e. 59857. 

JoKiivN. Dr. D. S. ( See umh-r F. S. Fish 
Comnussion; also under belaud Stan- 
ford Junior I'niversity. l 

Jenw, Cn \N(. EY. (See under F. S. Fish 
Comnussiou. ) 

Ksevrnev, T. H. and A\'. R. AI.c.von, 
AA'ashington. 1). C.: Thirty specimens 
of jdants^'ollectedon Plummers Island, 
near Cabin John, Aid. 40460. 

Kei.i.erm tN, Dr. AA’. .A., Ohio State Fni- 
versity, Cohmdms, ( )hio Specimens of 
-A5//ap/i.Ti/ aitivmi from Cadiz Junction. 
Harrison County, ( diio; Buckeye Lake, 
Ohio; and Alartinton, AA'. A'a. (59t)18; 
o9i00; 59804); 2 specimens of Xymph^n 
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Kellermax, Dr. AV. A. — Continueil. 
rariegntii from Ohio t39S05); 7 plants 
from Ohio and AVost A’irginia (-10309). 
Kelly, Koy \A'., Oregon City, Oreg.: 
Skull of a Flathead Indian. Ihireliase. 
40720. 

Kendall, Dr. AA’. C. (See under U. S. . 
Fish Commission. ) 

Kexly, Airs. E. AI., AA’est Enil, AA . Aa. : 

Fossil shells, leaves, and ferns. 40680. 
Kennedy, Dr. .Ia.mes S., C. S. A., Sa- 
leedo, Samar, 1’. I.: Speeimen of lied- 
iiviid, an insect representing the species 
Dangaihi nOn'i Amyot and Serville. 
39922. 

Kennedy, Prof. P. B. (See under Cali- 
fornia Academy of Sciem-es. ) 

Kennedy, Alr-^. T. L, Opelika, Ala.: 
Specimens of a scale insect infesting 
water oaks. 41210. 

Kenover, 1.. .V.. Diilepeudence, Kans.: 

Five plants from Kansas. 39863. 
Kerrlson, Davenport, Jacksonville, Fla. : 
Spider ( P/ddfppt's ninhij llentzl. 
39803. 

Kew, K.ni.lv.nd, Hov.o. I»ot.\ntc <i.\r- 
DEXs: About one thousand plants from 
the Philippine Islands and (.iuiana: 
21 duplicate plates from "Kefugium 
Botanicum” (40305); 2 living plants 
from Kew Cardens (40-502), l.x- 
change. 

Killev, AA'. H., Cleveland, Ohio: Aleilal 
conferred hv the State of Xew .Tersey 
on its citizen soldiers who particiiiated 
in the Spanish-.American war; 21 jas- 
Jier and obsidian arrow jioints. 4n.'h 
Kin< \id, Prof. Tuevor. University of 
AVashington, Seattle, AA'ash.: Sixty- 
tive specimens of moths. 40271. (.''ee 

under llarriman Alaskan Kxi>e<lition. ) 
Ki.m., CvKi s a., AA'inona I.ake. In<l.: 
.•-ipt-cimens of Xiiitijihnti athrun from 
Lake AA'inona 39691. 

Kino. Capt. Fdw\kd 1.., U. S. .V., AA'ar 
Department, AA'a-hington, D. C. : Iron 
hit from the Phi hpiiine Islands. 41116, 
KiN(., (iEoHc.Ell.. Lawrence, Alass.. Re- 
ceived through Dr. 1. O. Howard. 
Nine specimens of Phyllopods repre- 
senting the species Krain tvrniiliy 

A'errill I'D. 40736. 


Kino, Horatio C., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Bronze bust of the late Hon. Horatio 
King, by Dunbar, a AA'ashington sculp- 
tor. 40716. 

Kinoslev, AA'ahke.n S., Edwardsburg, 
Alich. : Specimen of Viohi. 41166. 

Kipper, F. <i., Newport News, A'a,: Cop- 
per ore from AA'all Aline, Halifax 
County, A'a. 40717, 

Kikkl.wd, K. ()., Baltimore, Aid,; 
Swords and flag captured during the 
Civil AA'ar, 1861-1865 (409.501; Colt’sre- 
voiver, AA'alsh revolver, double-action 
revolver, pejiper-box pistol, pair of 
flint-lock pistols, Hall’s breech-loading 
carbine, and a Hall hreecdi-loading 
rifle (401151 ). Purchase. 

Kirkpatrick, llAipiv C., Aleadville, I’a.; 
Specimens of .A'/z/cyiAao inlniui. 39617. 

Kikscii, Loci'. (See uinler W'illiams- 
biirgh Scientilic Society. I 

Kisiiixocvi:, Dr. K., Imperial Fisheries 
Bureau, Tokyo, Jajiair Three photo- 
graphs of Jaiianese jirecious coral. 
40230. Exchange. 

K.iei.i.man, Prof. F. K., I'psala, Sweden; 
Nine plants ironi Europe representing 
species of cultivated A'dics. 39913. 

K. K. N.vtcrhistorisches Hofmcsecm. 

I See under A'ienna, Austria, i 

Klaues, K. .a., Crafton, Pa. : ( 'ollection of 
Le[>idopteralrom A'ene/uelai [mrchase) 
(Jtl.SOtii; specimen of wood affected 
with Scdlf/ln.^ (gift) (40642); 

4, S specimens of Cicindelas from A'ene- 
zuela I gift i ( 41175 i. 

Knipowit'cii, Dr. N. (See under St. 
Petersburg, Imperial Academy of Sci- 
eiu'es, ) 

Koch, Aliss Emm \ Erie, Pa. : Received 
through J. II. Koi n. Album of dried 
dowers and 165 mounted photographs. 
40922. Three albums of jiaintings on 
iTce paper, by Chinese arti'ts. Loan. 
.S42;!. 

Kocn,.T. 11 . Eric. Pa.: East Indian copper 
coins and a betelnut i 40749: 40820) 

Koch, ()., Sheboygan, AA'is : Fishhook 
and .3 fragmentsof jiottery. Exchange. 

i 39972, 
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Kreac.er, Frank ()., Pulliiiaii, Wash.: 
Four hundred and ten jilaiits from 
iiorttiern Washington rnrelia^e. 
40514. 

Kinz, (iEoKi.E F. (See under Frank 
Howland; also under Henry S. (Man- 
ning. ) 

Kenze, Dr. K.K., Phoenix, Ariz : Thirteen 
plants from Arizona and a speeimen of 
the fruit <jf Opii iihii fjri <iijH ; j)hotograj)h ; 
M plants from Arizona; 54 spt'eimens 
of Lepidoptera, 70 speeiinensof (Orthop- 
tera and 2 specimens of ifns-irn iiiUtu- 
jihijlla. (40007; 40109; 40181; 40l'0(;; 
40214; 40509; 40510.) 

Kwiat, a., Chicago, 111.; Twenty-seven 
specimens of I.epidoptera. 40.5.50. 

Lackv, IIowAiii), Kerrville, Tex. ; Three 
skins and skulls of ftdomHpu^ from 
Kerrville. 40840. 

I.ACHENVNi), Ceoroes, Limoges, France; 
Sixteen specimens of Bryophyta from 
France (59812 i; .50 specimens of mosses 
and TIepatica from Europe (40371). 
F.xchange. 

Laree, F. H., Brookline, Mass.: Speci- 
men of Oirociinliiliii lihpra Selys. 402-58. 

Lamb, Dr. D. S., Army Medi< al Museum, 
Washington, D. C. ; Anatomical and 
anthropological specimens |40921. 
41000; 41155; 411.59; 4121.5). 

Land, .loiix, Wagersville, Ky.: Chrysalis 
of a butterfly i PapUm EMbr. i 

59902. 

Landsbkro, Fred., Victoria, British Co- 
lumhia: Antique Chilcat blanket 

Purchase. L. P. X. 40520. 

Lanev, E'. B. (See umler North Caro- 
lina Talc ami (Mining Company.) 

Lani.ii.i.h. 11. D. (See under Depart- 
ment of .\griculture. ) 

I. vxoi.ev. Dr. S. P. iSee under Smith- 
sonian InAitution: and also umler 
Stevens Institute <if Technology.) 

Latchford, Hon. E'. R., Ottawa, Canada. 
Cnionidie from Canada. 59821. 

Layxe, J. F., (Marco, E'la. . Plant, and a 
piei'e of pottery from near Marco 
Island, E'lorida (59912; 41152 i 


Leakv, J. L., sui>erintendent, L’. S. Fish 
Commission, San (Marcos, Tex.: Bo- 
tanical specimens consisting of root and 
seeds of Xiiiii}iJi;i n I sp. nov. ). 59707. 

I.ee, ]). C., Harbor Springs, (Mich.: 
Eleven quill baskets, floor mat, and an 
Indian pipe. Purchase. 5977<i. 

Lee, W. McD., Irvington, Va.- E’ossil 
crab from the Rappahannock River, 
near Chesapeake Bay. Purchase. 
40541. 

Lee, W. T , Trinidad, Colo. ; Seventy- 
live specimens of (Mesozoic inverte- 
brate fo.ssils from Colorado, Wyoming, 
ami 5Iexico; LowcrSilurian brachiopod 
small slab from Palmer Lake. 40069. 

Lefkoy, H. Maywei.i., Bridgetown. Bar- 
liados, IVest Indies: Bats, lizards, fish, 
mollnsks. and other invertebrates from 
Barbados and other islands of the 
Lesser Antilles. 4027ti. 

Lkiim\.\, .L B., Ivlwards, Miss.: Snake 
[Iliihhii from Mississippi. 

41002. 

Leiohi.ey, E(. (.).. Baltimore, Md.: Six- 
teen fossils from Cleveland, < )hio 
5il70L 

I.El.IND Stvnkokd .Ifnioi; Cniiersit’!, 
Stanfonl Fniversity, Cal . t'ru'taceans 
from .Tapan collected by Messrs. .Ior- 
dan and Snyiler i5969Si; received 
through Dr, David S. Jordan, presi- 
dent, Japanese fishes collected by the 
steamer .l(/s/tr.cs i 40-524 l ; 16 speci- 
mens (7 species) of Isopods (40908). 

I.E Soi EF, D., Parkville, Victoria, Aus- 
tralia- Birils" eggs from Australia, 
Purchase. 4118;’,. 

I-Ewis, C. M.. Reading, Pa ■ Morse tele- 
grajih keys made by Clark, and by 
Xeff. 40«09. 

I.INDCKKN, W I See under Interior De- 
partment, F. S. Ceologii-al Survey.) 

LixrisAv, Mrs. Wii.i.iim. i See under 
National Society of tlie Daughters of 
the Amerii-an Re\olution. ) 

l.i.NN, (Mi.ss L. L. Highlami, (Md.: Luna 
motli. 41075. 

I, INTON, Prof Edwin. Washington, Pa, 
i Para,sitie worms. 59750. 
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Loxdon', ExciLAXD, Pjriti.'.h Museum. 
Receiveil throiiprli Or. A. Smith Woorl- 
Avard. Fi>ur casts of ja\\ s and teeth of 
Mastodons (30841); received througli 
Oldfield Thomas; Alcoholic sj>cciniens 
of Bats ( Mijsliiriiiii ) fmm New Zealand, 
and Jhiiiihii i'.'sirinn Ouateniala (4044.1 1 . 
Exchange and < (ift. 

Long, M. t'., Kansas City, The 

Lansing Skull. Loan. T'.Ml. 

Loo.mis, Itev. H., A’okohania, Jai>an; 
Sixty sjieciniens (48 species) of niol- 
lusks anil 2 harnacles from .hijian and 
the Loochoo Islands (40(123); speci- 
mens of Coleoptera from Japan ( 40(520 ). 

LopEii, Prof. S. W.\RD. (See under In- 
terior Oepartment, U. S. Geological 
Survey. ) 

Lounvr. Ituke of. (See under New 
York Ilotauical (iarden. ) 

LouGHiionpuGU, Mi's. .1. IL, Tenally- 
town, I>. Death tag used during the 
Civil AVar. 40942. 

Luc.vs, F. A., U. S. Natii.inal Museum: 
Mole [Srnl(jjii< (njniitir((\) , from Vir- 
ginia. 39H(jt). 

Luu.ts, J. J., Society Ifill, S. ('.• Plant. 
.390(12. 

LuniNGTox, (Quartermaster-General M, 1. 
(See under War Department, i 

Luxei. 1 ., Dr. J.. Leeds. N. Dak.; Ten plant." 
from North Dakota. Exchange. :>9S'>S. 

Lt'sBY. George B., (Jlivet. Md.: Beetle 
I Dyiuixlix tilyiixi . 407o.'!. 

Lycett, Einv.Mii), .Atlanta, Ga. : Seven 
small iiorcelaiii vases and a heart- 
sha]H‘d porcelain dish (4(l()0.si; white 
pori-elain vase (dtlds,")); 2 small “,Mui- 
rhine" va'es, carved out of natural 
rock hy Persian or Chinese workei-s, 
and afterwards glazed anil fired in a 
kiln hy the donor. (40527. ) 

Lyxii, W. L. R. ( See under Department 
of .Agriculture, j 

Lyon, M. \V,,Jr.,r.S. National Museum; 
Specimens of XiiiiijiJuni Kiriiyutu, Xym- 
p/i.iii and ('ks/k/ik from New 

.fersey ( 39723. 39740) ; jilants from New 
.fersey (39780, 39811 ). 

MviD.vm:, Ci.akkk, Newport News, Va. ; 
Larva of Luyyii opt rcn/io’i.'.. 40090. 


(McBride, A\". S., Marshalltown, Iowa: 
Three specimens of Phityocnnux. Ex- 
change. 40929. 

McC VELUM, 1». AI., 1-Toresville, Tex.; 
Specinieii of wild Plum, J'riutiix i/hiu- 
<liilii!.ii Torr. and Gray. 40(139. 

Ah’Co.vin, (i T , Lockjiort. N. Y.: Sjieci- 
mens of Rochester shale fossds (ex- 
ehange) (408,50) ; s]>eeiiiiens of Niagara 
fossils fioiii Niagara Comity, N. Y. 
(excliamge) (4Uf)01); Clinton and Niag- 
ara fossils from Lockport (t*xchange) 
(40943 ); 13 speeimens of Atrypu uodox- 
triiifii from the Clinton lenses near 
Lockjiort (gift) (41120), 

.AIcCok.viick, Joiix, AVashington, ]>. C,: 
-American sjiorting rifle. Purcliase. 
401.52. 

AIcCunk, Airs, .Alice, Mosier, Greg. ; Pii- 
jia of het'tle \ PrHninx 
398 13. 

AIcI.toN.NEi.i,, j.v.MEs, Fredcricksliurg, \Ti. 
Received through Mr. Henry Dannehl: 
Spceimeii of S'li'iii lairrtljiii. 40404, 

Arc(Ti;i;, A\ .1 (See niider Carroll, J. 
M.; also under Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. Bureau of Ethnology. ) 

McGinu, Hon. T. L.. niunieipal court, 
Alanila. P. I.; Shells from the Philiji- 
jiiue Islands (40040); amulet or “An- 
ting-.Anting." Cliinese jilaying-eards; 
copjier coins, am I a hi m ,k ( • 'Amiterias” } 

; 400241. 

Ah Gregor, R C., .Aluseum of Natural 
Histoiy, Alanila, P. L: Rej, tiles from 
Hawaiian and Philiiijiim- Islands (pur- 
eha.se I (40911); jietrei (deposit) 
(40019). 

AlcKiNNEv, R. L. P>., Washington, 1). C.: 
Three violets. 411.52. 

.AIc1„v(giii.i.\, a. C., Houston, Tex.: 
.8am I lies of oil from Texas. Exchange. 
40032. 

AIcNeii, AIvry S., St. .loseph. Aln.. re- 
ceived through A\'. H. AIcNeil; Five 
umnounted i>hotograi)hs of Indiaii 
haskets. 4(1401. 

Ah Neil, A\ . H. (See under Alarv S. 
AIcNeil. ) 

AI.vukexzie, Kenneth K. ( No addre.ss 
given), All).: Umbellifene from Mis- 
souri. 390(50. 
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Macoun, John, Geological Survey of 
Canada, Ottawa, Canada: One hundred 
plants from (\inada. Exchange. 
40888. 

Maiden, .1. H. ( See under Sydney, New 
South IVales, Australia. ) 

M.vi.ambek, J.vMES M., \\ ashington, U. I .; 
Kose-hreasted grosbeak, '/jtiiulinhii 
IndoririinKi. .‘-iObSL’. 

Manni.n'o, IIe.nrv S., New \ork ( ity, 
received through George F. Kunz: 
Gold-headed cane which belonged to 
the late Hon. Horace Greeley. 40.5!l(>. 
Mannino, Mrs. M. H. (See under De- 
partment of Agriculture.) 

Marsh, K. .V. (See umler American 
Waltham Watch Company. ) 

jM.vksh, Dr. W. H., C. S. .M. H. S.. Solo- 
mons, ^Id. : Badge of the 1 . S. Military 
Surgeons fleeting in asiuiiiiton, D. ( ., 
in 1902 (8971121; sutler's che<-k lor 5 
I’eiits, Fifth Regiment C. S. Ca\alr>, 
1861-1 S0.-> ( 89942 ). 

Marshall, Charles, Bay St. Louis. Miss., 
received thruu<gh .tudrew .Hlisoii. 
Four spet'iniens cif Oistnlltt from T.akt* 
Shore, Miss. 89594. 

Marshall, Georc.e, V. S. National Mu- 
seum: Red sipiirrel, 
from Laurel, Md. (40847 ): 2 specimens 
oi ilicrotnx from Lauri4 (40568): Field 
mouse, MIrj'iitiis Jit'll iixiilniiiiri(,\ l410i i ). 

(Marvi.n, Dr. (Mario.n F'., contract surgeon. 
C. S. Talisav, Province of Batangas, 
P. I. Centipede. 40618. 

(Maso.n, (M\rcis a Co., Worceder, Mass.; 
T\\ o specimens rtf coi'oa bean infeste*! 
by a Idivcitid moth, Kpht'lm knrliiin Ihi. 
899U0. 

.Maso.n, Prol. (). T., r. S. National Mu- 
seum: Bailge of the receiitiiru commit- 
tee of the Thirty-sixth .\imual Fncamp- 
ment. Grand Army of tiie Keiiublic, 
October 6, 1902 ( 404.59 ): 2 Tuscarora 
snow snake sticks (407101; bitterwood 
cup from .Tamaica (40754i; British half 
farthing, 1901 (4081St; 4 j.hotographs 
of megalithic monuments of Brittany 
(40SS9); "hen and nest” puzzle 
(41191); photograph of "Kit Carson" 
(41192). 


M.atiiek, F' red, estate of, received through 
Mrs. IV. H. Coughlin; IMur diplomas 
awardeil to Mr. Mather; gold gilt 
meilal, Berlin, 1880; silver medal, 
Paris, 1879, and a copper medal, Ber- 
lin, 1880. (Beiinest.) 40584. 

M.vriiEws, 11. IF, Boston, JIass. : Sample 
of red rooting slate from quarries in 
Hampton County. N. 40605. 

If vn-HEWs, F',. O. (See under Smithson- 
ian Institution, Bureau of Fthnology. ) 
M.vi’Thews, W. -4,, Caney, Tex.: Plant 
from Texas. 41164. 

Mai'Dsley. Alered, London, Fingland; 
Plate illustrating the ruined cities of 
Mexico. 40158. 

.Ma\on, IV. R., r. S. National (Museum: 
Specimens of Xijinjiha n liijUniln and 
yiliiiplnui rariiijatii from Thousand 
Island Park, New York ( :!9607, 89ti21 ): 
:!0!) specimens of ferns collected in cen- 
tral and northern Nmv York (89757); 
20 phanerogams from 4 irginia (40452), 

2 Specimens of < 'pjinin iliifiii Jiii'Kiitnut 
an<l (’tiii/ijjiliiilliiiii HiiilirtniiiJi'ii from 
Fairfax Count \, Virginia (40457): 60 
spei'imeus of jihanerogams collected on 
Plummers Hland. Maryland (40468); 

6 birds’ eggs, termites, about 2,o00 
plants, and other natural history speci- 
men^ from .Tamaica (41010; 4U).58; 
41104). 

Ma.von, W. R., and T. H. Kearney- 
Thirty plants collected on Plummer-- 
Island. 40460. 

.Ma.yon, 4V. R..und C. L. Pollard. C. S. 
National Mu.-eum Siiecimen of Cii/in- 
jH'illiiiH /iifi'iitii III . 40(96. 

M.wwEt.i, C. W., l.Michburg, Va. : Mis- 
sissippi cattish. h tiihii III jiiiiirtiilii.--: also 
specimens of "Blazinu Star,” ('hniiiitli- 
riiiiii Inti Hill i L. 1 .V. (iray. 40962. 

May, Cajit. F’rederr k. Washingti m, D.C. : 
Spanish naval otiicer’s chapeau and a 
double barreled l.afoucheu.x pistol. 
40872. 

(May, H. 11 , IVashington. D. C, : I itticer’s 
uniform <4 the Cnited States Navy, 
worn in 180(1. Purchase. :19984. 
(Mk.vd. Miss M. 11., Washington, D. C. 
Received throuirh Rev. G. Wilson: 
].ailies bicvcle. 40667. 
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Meakns, Dr. E. A., V. A., Fort 8nell- 
ing, Minn., and Fort Yellowstone, 
W\' 0 . : Six speeinu-ns of Xiiiiiphnn 
jiohini'pulii, inaininals, birds, reptiles, 
plants, and shells from Yellowstone 
National Park, Wyoininfr {3973S, 
40.331 ) : tiO specimens, ineludinj; skins 
and skulls of uianuuals and wapiti 
antlers from '\V 3 ’oiniiijt (40433); rabbit 
(Lejii's)', 77 birds’ skins; natural bis- 
tort’ specimens of different kinds, prin- 
cipally from Fort Snellini;; poisoned 
bullets, jteolo^ical material (40.507; 
40894; 40908; 40970; 41099; 4114.5i, 
marine shells, and crustaceans from 
Washington 1 411 89); >naminal.s and 
birds from (_)rego)i (41314); nest and 
4 eggs of JxiK'o o/vymm.s- (41224). 

Medford, II. ('., Tupelo, illiss.; Fossil 
plant fro)n Birmingham, Ala. 39072. 

Meek, Prof. 8. F.. (See under Field Co- 
lumbian Museum. ) 

ilEEKEE, J. C. A., Bridgeport, Conn.. 
Specimens of Xipnfihiiit ini-iepatu froni 
Pembroke bake, near r>ridgei)ort. 
39688. 

Mem-minoek, K. lb. Flat Itoik, N. C. ■ 
Three plants. 41031, 

Mehriam, Di'. C. H.titc. Depai’tment of 
Agriculture; Two Pananiint Shoshone 
baskets. Purchase. 41180. (See also 
under Department of Agriculture. ) 

Merriam, -Miss Dorothy. (See utnler 
Department of Agriculture. ) 

ilERKicK. II. D., New Brightou, Pa.: 
Fiftj' moths (40094); 40 spechneiis of 
bepidoptera and 2 siiecimeiisof Ncurop- 
tera (40109); 2.5 s|ieci]nens of bepidop- 
tera (4048.5). 

(NfERKii.t,. (\Ir. E. Tl. (See under Bureau 
of Agriculture, Manila. P. I.) 

IMf.krti.i., Dr. < i. P.. T. S. National Mu- 
seum: Ttvo jiieces of pegmatite from 
.Vuburn, Me. (39801 ): slabs of silicitied 
wood from the \iciiiity of the National 
Zoological Park (41)891 i; s|>ccimen of 
granite from Rowan Count\’. N. C. 
(410.58); fresh and weathered gi-anite 
form Mount .Viry. A'. C. i 41078 i; crude 
ami ground talc from ( 'herokee Count v, 

N. C. (41100): geological specimens 
from Macon ami Clay counties. N. C. 
(411241. 


' Mertens. Ib I .'8ee under Department of 
Agriculture. ) 

Metcai.i', Prof. M. ^b, Woman's College, 
Baltimore, 5Iib: Two hundi-ed speci- 
men-.iof T.ejiidoptera from India. 40.528, 

(Mkcxier, Stwisi.as. Museum of Natural 
lli'tory. Paris. France- .Meteorite fi'oin 
Tadjera, Algiers. Exchange. .';9799, 

MEVEXitEito, E,, 15-cos Pits, T)-x.: Rt-- 
ceived through Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, National Zoological Pai'k. Whip- 
tailed seorjiion, and a s[)ei-imen of 
.liihix |39,0, ); hoDied toad, and larva 
of an insei-t ( 396.59 ). 

Mevei!. I)i-, a, B. (See )mder Dresden, 
< o-i-man\', R( »\'al Zo(rlogu-al ;ind -\nthro- 
pologi(-al-Ethnog)-a]ihi(-al Museum. ) 

Mili.ek. Prof. M., Kentuck\ State Col- 
lege, bexington, K\-,: Four fi jssil jdants 
from Kentm-ky. 3997-5. 

M)i.i,E)i, Mrs. I-: P., (-an- Cerrit S. (Mil- 
ler, j)-., 1 S. National (Mnseum; Two 
speciniensol Shrew-moles, lll<ir!ii(i, and 
2 W hite-fo!.'ted mice. (cs, from 

Peterlxo-o, N. 5 . ( 3t).59.5 ) , sjD-eimens of 
t Inliir<}sii troll) bittle Hunting 
Creek, l-'airfax County, \'a. I 3,9721 ). 

.M 11 . 1 , 1 -:)!. Ci-iRKiT S, ji-., r, S. National 
Mnsemn Twenty-four jilauts from 
(ieneva, N. Y. (39622; 39674); 3 si)eci- 
mens of AHiiini. plants, S],e(-imen of 
ditViii-sDiju, 10 spec-iiuetis of oaks, rep- 
tiles, mammals, liirds, and plants, spec- 
imen of t h't iim It I't n lit, 3 specimens of 

O. tiflis and J liiilift rii til from Vii-ginia 
139692 ; 3;)S02; .39822; 3i)987; 4U)],5; 
410,0: 40431 1 : 2 si,ecinu-ns of Tpii-iipu- 
ihtiiii colle<-ted in Ontario bv C. \’. ( )./- 
lien (414661. 

Mn.i.KR, .loirx. Engineer Coi'iis, T'. S. A., 
Washington, D. C, . Ashes from the 
volcain, of (Mayoii. Albav Proviiu-e, 

P. I. 40.547. 

(Mii.i.Ki;, M.\ 1 !Y E.. Washington, i), ('., 
Two phmts fr-iim New York. 40108. 

(Mh.i.ek. O. O., (Aunbridge, Mass.: Two 
hundred and lifty-si.x plants collected 
in Venezuela. Pun-hase. 39726. 

Alii.i.ER, Miss 5 iRi.i.xi (.8ec under Na- 
tional .8ociety of th.- Colonial Dames of 
America, l 
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SIiLWAfKKK PrHLH' MuhEi’M, ]N[il waukef, j 
Ills.: Four snakes and a turtle. o9.o.SS. j 
IIiM.M.\('K. Hiss K.^TiiERiNE.IVashinoton, | 
D. (’. : I'niforni of ('apt. Charles 
Collins, consisting; of a dress coat, | 
cocked hat and plume, pair of epaulets, | 
sword and belt, aiguillette. Loan, 7stil. ^ 
MiNNEsoiw, Unix ERMTY of, Hinneajiolis, 
Ilinn.; .''ex enty-two sjiecimens of 
mosses from Hinnesota, collected by 
.1. II. llolzinger (exchange) (oOfiLoi; 
o7 specimens of mosses from (Minne- 
sota, received through the Department 
of Agriculture llOOol i. (See also un- 
der Dejiartment of Agriculture.! 
lllssociu lioT.X.Ml AI, (iAKUEN, St. LoUlS. 
IIo. : Spei'imen of lyhinrin (gift) 
f404l’dl: i)lant icxcliange) (40480). 
JlmirEi.i., lion. J. D., Vii-toria, Tex.; 
Crustaceans ( oOOdO I ; receiveil through . 
Department of -Igrionlture, plant from 
Texas I 89714); crustaceans (, j 

sp., and -Ipc.t injinilix I’ackard), toail 
{ Biifo (oinpaiiilii-\ from Sarco Creek, 
Texas (40078): invertebrates fro)u 
Texas, inchiiling .(/)».'• ■•o/md/.s Packard, 
(''//pW.<( ?), and an alcyonariari coral, 
also treetoails, proliably Ihilii xfiiii- 
t'f(.si’f((f)/.s (40184 I ; about 20 specimens 
(4 species) of land and freshwater 
shells from Ilexh-O (40(322). (See 
under Department of .\griculture. i 
MiTciiEEL, It. II.. Memtiliis, Tenn.; 
Sjiecimen of Skipjack or "P.lue Her- 
ring,” Potiiniiolitls rh Ratl- 

nesxjue. 41207. 

Mitciieei., Dr. S. IVeih, (iraml 'Cascape- 
dia, (Quebec. Canada: Specimen of Sal- 
mon, Siihiii, fiitlnr. 2)9084. 

IIoEXKHAt s, IV, J. ) Sceunder C. .'S. Fi.-li 
Commission. ' 

IIoM'.xoci’., H, C., M'ashington, D. C. : 
Kentucky B. J.. carbine: Harpers I'erry 
musket, 1N47, ami Lelauchcaux pockiU 
revoher. Purchase. 89010. 

IIoNTAVo.N, \V, K.,Siniloan, Laanuia, P. L; 
Two Specimens of Sc.irabalil beetle, 
Xfihitriijn :hc}intii,ii 11.1 Liun.eus. 40190. 
VIoXTEI.IO (iKANlTE CoXlI’WY, Molltello, 
Mis.; Kei-eiveil through L. T. Cro—- , 
su[)erintendent. Cube of granite from 
ipiarries at Ilmitello. 40104. 


IfoXTEVinEo, I'euui'.yy, IlfsEo Xacioxal: 
Receiveil through Louis A. de Herrera. 
Thirty-tive paleolithic implements from 
Cruguay. ' Exchange. 406.54. 

Mooney, J.y.mpjs. (See under Smithsonian 
Institution, Bureau of Ethnology. ) 

Moore, CL.VREXtE B.. Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Five jilaster casts of rare forms of stone 
implements (89758): crania from an 
Indian mound in Florida 14106, Si. 

VlooRE, E. X.. New Orleans, La.; .Sala- 
mander [ Aiiiht/ifofii'i Ijpucuiii I from the 
Mississifiiii River. 41012. 

Moore, 1. X.. State Xormal School, 
Slippery Rock, Pa : Specimen of C/c- 
iJoiii/t from Pennsylvania. 40991. 

Moore, Rev. T. V., Catholic Eniversity, 
IVa.shington, D. C.: Forty-eight speci- 
mens of Mi/roini/ri'tei from near Lake 
(ieorge, Xew York, 89759. 

IfooREiiE \i), .1. M.. (ireensboro, X. C.: 
Hi storical orations ami ]>hotographs of 
monuments at (luilfonl battle ground. 

40569. 

‘ Mookeheai), IVarren K.. Pineville, Mo. : 

I Two specimens of stalai'tite containing 

i bones and flint Hakes. 40966. 

Moreira, Cxrlos. (See under Rio ,Ta- 
ueiro, Bra/.il, Museu Xaciunal.) 

.Motto \N, I)r. .1. P., Prestun, Ohio: 
Twenty-four specimens of Mii.ioiiiiifvli'i 
fiom Ohio. 89957. 

I Morrey, .Toiin P.,, IVashington. 1). C.: 
Stone implements useil by cliff-dwel- 
lers, San .Juan River, Xorthern Xew 
.Mexico. Exchange. 41121. 

MoRRii.t., R. IV.. Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, .Imherst, .Mass.: Speci- 
men of parasitic Hymenoptera. 40574. 

Morris, E. J... Department of .Agriculture: 
Large mass of Middle Devonic lime- 
stone with corals, brachiopods and 
o-tracods, collecteil at Port .lustin, 
Michigan (gift) (89S60); 8 plants from 
Michigan, collected by C. K. Dodge 
i exchange ) ( 40797 ) . ( See also uuiler 

Department of .Agriculture. ) 

.Morrison, Don.yld P., IVashington, D. C. ; 
Native Filipino costume, Morro cannon, 
and a Filipino spear. Loan. 79:)6. 
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Morse, E. O., Lorain, Ohio. Twenty- 
five specimens ot' Uorniferous fos-sila 
from Johnson Islaml, Sanrhisky Bay, 
Ohio. Exchange. 41198. 

Morse, Heirs of 8. E. B. : Received 
through Edward Lind Morse. Collec- 
tions of personal relics of theTate S. F. 
B. Morse (41019); costume worn liy 
the late S. F. B. Morse when visiting 
the courts of Eurojie, received through 
Mrs. Franz Runimel. (410,S.‘!. ) <iift 
of the heirs, James E. F. Morse, W. 

< i. i\h)rse, S. F. B. Mor'se, E L. Morse, 
8. M. Perry, and C. M. Runiniel. 

Morton, Dr. Henkv, received through 
Henry Samuel Morton, executor, and 
Quincy L. Morton. The original Kaius- 
den dividing engine and slide-rest. 
40282. 

Moseley, F. L., Sandusky, Ohio: Sjari- 
men of Leaf-nose hat from tiuiinanLs, 
1*. 1. (giftl (404401; 40.") plaids from 
Ohio (exchange) (40732). 

Moss,1Villi.\.\(', Ashton-under-Lyru', Eiig- 
land; Marine and land shells. 39009. 

Mowbr.vv, Lolls, St. Oeorge, Bermuda: 
Siiecimeii of Moray (C/i(//m<uo/i»r;i nu 
vithda). Gift 40105. fSee im.ler New 
York Aiiuarium. ) 

Mover, S. J.. Fort (.irant, Ariz.; Pupa of 
Sphinx moth. 39S34. 

Mclforo, Miss F. -1., Hemi)stead, N. \ .: 
Five specimens of \iolets from New 
A'ork. 40357. 

Ml NROE, Mi.ss Hei.ex, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution: Model of mumm v-caseauil toiuh 
furniture. Dejiosit. 8007. 

Ml KR-iY. S. 11. , Washington, D. C. : Worm 
( (Uirdii'iK sji. ) 39783. 

Mi'seo Na( loN.iL. (See under Monte- 
video. Uruguay. ) 

Mcseo N.icioxai.. ( See under San Jos»''. 
Costa Rica, Central America. I 

Mcseo Nacio.nal. (See under Rio Ja- 
neiro, Brazil.) 

Mcsecm of Co-Mpakative Zoolooy, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Received through Dr. 
AV. McM. Woodworth. Crabs from 
the Maidive Islands, collected by Ale.x- 
ander Agassiz (exchange) (40087); re- 
ceived through Dr. AValter Faxon, 21 
.specimens (13 species) of fresh-watiT 
Crabs (gift) (41 190 j. 


Mcsecm ok Natck.cl History. (See 
under Pari-, France. ) 

My.vitway, Emma, i’alls City, Nebr. : 
Chrysalis of i’np/O'o ti/rm/s Liunieiis. 
39992. 

Nast, Thoma-.. Guayaquil, Ecuador - Col- 
lection of butterflies and moths. 40244. 

Natal Botanic (iiiioEN. i See umler 
Durban, Natal, Africa I 

Nation \ i. CoLLATEiiiT Loin and Jew- 
elry CoMiMNY. Washington, D. C. ■ 
Pistol and revolver. Purchase. 

.39087. 

Nationai. AIarblk CoMPiNY, Murjihy, 
N. C.: Received through .\. S. Emer- 
son. Two specimens of blue marble 
from (luarries near Murphy. 403.58. 

N \tion.\i. Society ok the Coi.oniii. 
Dames of .\mehici: Received through 
.Miss Virginia .Miller, chairman of the 
relic committee. Am-terdam dagger 
(1407), and a land grant '■igned by 
Thomas tireen (8228); silver gravy 
boat. 2 pewter ]>latters, and ti framed 
photograph (8381 i. Loan. 

Nationai, Society ok the Dicoiiters 
oE THE .A.mericin Ukvolctiox: Re- 
ceiied through Mrs. William Lindsay. 
Postal card signed L. L. R. Pitkin, and 
a piece of Dove Mill jiajier ( 7.830); re- 
ceived through Mrs. Lindsay and Mrs. 

L. Hulkley, Brooklyn. N. Y.: (-Iravy 
dish and cover. Japanese punch bow l 
and two wine glasses ( 8094 l ; relic of 
prison ship Jirxri/. two letters and four 
photographs of daughters of soldiers 
of the Revolutionary .Vrmy, metal 
tray, two photographs of Ebenezer 
Hubbard's hou-e, and a piece of jiine 
from Floating Bridge |,8091, .SIGO); 
fiagment of wood from the Gld North 
Church (8i;')7); frame containing copy 
of "South Carolina ( Jazette and Coun- 
try .Toiirnal” of Tuesday, November 15, 
1788; frame containing twelve pieces of 
( ’ontiiiental paper money u.sed during 
the Revolutionary war; "Col. AVilliam 
Washington's Battle Flag” in frame 
I illustration ) ; frame containing auto- 
graph of (Mrs. F. AI. Pickens, a uews- 
jiaper clipiiing, ami a button from a 
military overcoat worn by General An- 
drew Pickens at the battle of Cow’pens; 
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National Society of the Dafohters of 
THE Amebican Kevolftiox — ContM. 
framed engraving of Moultrie will; 
framed portrait of Mrs. Iredell; “I'oi)y 
of Treaty of 1795 between the United 
States and Sjiain; ’’ bullet used during 
the Revolutionary war; goblet nunle 
from a piece of an oak tree at Mount 
Vernon, planted bytieneral IVa.ddng- 
tou; strip of \\ Odd taken from a stool 
made from a i>iece of timber from the 
.\[(tiljli:irn-; chip from a Ixuich on which 
«ounde<l soldiers were Iai<l durinir the 
battle of Itranilyw ine. bit of wood 
from the British man-of-war Sunieivtl, 
which was hwt off t'ape Cod in 1783; 
four jiiecesof wood from In<lcpen<leuce 
Hall, and a glass jar <'ontaining water 
from .lasper Springs iS'idH). Loan. 

Navy Defabt.ment, M’ashington, D. ('.• 
Received through Rear-.\dmiral R. B. 
Bradford. Sample of volcanic dust 
which fell aboard the .\merican steam- 
ship AVcudm/i (39*143'); modelsofS S. 
vessels, with cases and tables for same 
(39(170); two Locust gun-carriages cap- 
tured by the U. S. Army, at Santiago, 
Cuba, in 1898 ( 40O:19); rei-eived through 
Bureau of Ordnance, Rear-Admiral 
Charles (d’Neil, chief, revolving gun 
(smallarms) (40555); received through 
Bureau of Kquipmeut, .V. C. Wren, act- 
ing chief, specimen of dust which fell 
on the decks of the steamship Hmjnrth 
while in the vicinity of Cape Verde 
Islands (407(12); received through Bu- 
reau of Kcinipnient, Rear- .Admiral R. B. 
Bradford, chief, 2 specimens of volcanic 
dust, which fell upon the deck of the 
steamship .L/cco/imot on IMarch 22. 
1903, 190 miles to windward of St. Vin- 
cent Island, and ui'on the deck of the 
sclnuiner Mm'iuii /,nc;.sf on .March 23. 
about SO miles to w indw ard of the same 
island 1 40910). Depo-it. 

Navy-Yakh. Washington, 1*. C.. Re- 
ceived through Capt. K. C. IVndleton. 
superintendent of na\al .gun factory. 
Three idiotographs of rc\olving guns 
of early type. 40102. 

Nel.sox, Chaki.es a., Kddvville, Ky.; 
Collection of Indian relics from rock 


Nel,son, Charles A. — Continued, 
quarry near Eddyville. Purchase. 
40283.' 

Nelson, U, Z,, Lalesburg, 111.: Four 
plants from Illinois, including Xiino- 
philii iiienzii.aii Hook, and Arn, ('nltn- 
ihtlit ojfirliniiilixlj., Eujintoriiim (igenitu- 
iiji'x and .iiiihriitiii Iriftiliit T,. 40538. 

Nelson, K. W., Department of Agricul- 
ture: Twenty-six jdants from North 
America BlilflO): 86 jdants, collecteil 
in -Mexico (40756). Purchase. (See 
under Dejiartment of Agricultiire; also 
under Mrs. N. M. Brown.) 

Nesmith, H. 51., Lone tirove, Tex.: 
Specimens of i-ojiper ores from Texas 
(40521), jiecan nuts from Texas 
(40560). 

Newcomb, H. H., Boston, Mass.; Ten 
sjiecimensof * 'liioni)hosk(il(tJi<liii. 40332. 

Newcomb, William, Tenatly, N. J. : Two 
microscojric mounts of Fiili/i'inlinii. 
41093. 

Newi.on. Dr. W. S,, Oswego, Kans.; 
Sjiociinen of 
5Ii-Chcsney. 40391. 

New.min, H. IV., jiost quartermaster- 
sergeant, U. S. .V, Fort Creble, .Tanies- 
town, R. I.: Indian baskets. Loan. 
7972. 

Newne.s. sir tlEouoE, Wildci'oft, Putnev 
Heath. Loudon, F.ngland (received 
through (1. .5. Boulenger, British 

Museum). Fishes collected by the 
Southern C’row exjiedition. 39766. 

New York: AiiCvRicM, New York City: 
5Ioray i CVm/ocu/co'a/ci littutn], col- 
lecteil in Bermuda by 5Ir. Louis Mow - 
bray. 40105. 

New York ISotanrai. (iiRoEx, Itronx 
Park, X. Y.: Two plants lexchangi') 
139614; 3tI6<l4i: 143 jilants collected .in 
the Island of St. Kilts (exchange) 

I 39717); received through Prof. < ). F. 
Cook, jilant from St. Kitts (gift) 
tdOI-Kil); 5 i)lants (exehange) (40045; 
40281) ; 44 jdants from Porto Rieo ami 
St. Kitts lexcliange) (40293:; jdant 
(exchange) i40:!59); 150 jdants from 
the West Indies (exchange: (40361); 
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New York Botanicai, Garden* — Cont'd. 
9 plants (exchange) (40426; 40489; 
40490 ; 40501; 40515); 102 plants from 
Mexico, presented to the New York 
Botanical Garden by the Duke of Jwm- 
bat (exchange) (40731); 23 {>lants (ex- 
change) (40887; 40902; 41085 ; 411:10; 
41153; 41204). 

Niblack, Lieut. Commander A. P., 
U. S. N. : Three Moorish fiint-lock 
guns. Loan. 8119. 

Nickels, .Ioh.n* M., Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Types of three species of fossil brvo- 
zoan (exchange) (39696); fossils friun 
the Rochester shales, Loekport, N. Y . 
and fossil bryozoans, Otllujiuiu (ex- 
change) (40337); 50(1 s[ieciniens of 
Paleozoic fossils (gift) (40355). 

Ni.xox, 8. D., Baltimore, Ifd.- Two turtle 
shells, ChelojuiK (juttatvs I 399.55 i; stone 
axe, fossil shells, and a jiiece of petri- 
fied wood (40053); shells of a crab 
[Gecarcinn-i rurii'dln Linn;eu^l from 
Navas.sa Islands (402121. 

Nolte, Emilio. Coyuca de Catalan, Guer- 
rero, Mexico: Two specimens of tree 
cotton (39678) ; t( s[ieeimensof mineraK 
from Mexico (.39953), 

Noox, A. IL, Nogales, Ari/..: .V meteorite 
weighing 113 pounds, from .\rispe, 
Sonoro, Mexico. Purchase. I.. P. X. 
41003. 

North Carolina Tai.c and Mi.nixo Com- 
pany, Hewitts, N. C.: Specimens of talc 
collected by F 1!. Laiiev. 41111. 

Norton, Nld. ('(ilebrook, N. IL: Nickel 
ore (39807): .sample of molybdenum 
from near Lexington, Vt (400251. 

G’Neil, Rear-Admiral Crmm.Es, U. S. N. 
(See under Navy Department. ) 

OiiERiioLSEK, II. Piiolugical Survev, 
Department of Agriculture: Ten bioL' 
skins from Norway. 40517. 

( >1 ;i)EN, C. V. ( See under ( Icrrit S. Miller, 

jr. ) 

OoDEN. Dr. H. C , Milwaukee. Wis : 
Three plants from Wisconsin. 39779. 

( )ldrovd, Mrs. T. S., Burnett. Cal. ; Marine 
shells from Calilornia (40435; 41037) 

Oi.EA de, Don Senor Serveri \xo. Monte- 
video, Uruguay: Miscellaneous shells 
and chalcedonii' geodes. 40(K15. 


Orcctt, C. R., San Diego. Cal.: Nineteen 
plants from California and Lower Cali- 
fornia (40723; 40826; 40886; 40903; 
41023; 41026; 41076). 

Okk, Lvcfuors, Presto, Idaho. Bay 
guano from Idaho. 39880. 

( IsnoRXE, A, C. , Washington, D. C. ■ Two 
carvings made from peach stones. 
39915, 

Osi.oK, E. .L, .\lcott, Colo., specimen of 
MiiltiiiHii hn-ix I.., trom Oracle, .\riz. 
41201. 

Osteriioct, (ii;oK(.E E., New Windsor, 
Colo.: Sfiecimen of an uiiibelifer from 
Colorado, 41025. 

Owen, F. D., War Department, Wash- 
ington, D. ( '. : I’rame containing badges 
and cards relating to the unveiling 
ceremonies of the Roch mi'ieau statue. 
398.85. 

Owen, Mr-. .M. W., Sepaculite. Piinzos, 
Ouatemala. Photographs illustrating 
the native arts of the wild Indian tribes 
in tlie interior of (inatemala (39881); 
Indian net bag (40421 ). 

Pai.i;. 1,. W., Division of Kuad~, Depart- 
ment of .\grienlture: Rocks consisting 
of various road materials. 39968. 

Pm.mer. Dr. Fdward, Wasliington, D. C. : 
Ten speeies of land and fresh-water 
mollusks, isopods from .\lvarez, State 
of San Luis Potosi, Mexieo, and an in- 
sert (gift) (4(1407); 296 j>lants Iroiii 
Mexico (purcliU'e) (40495); 65 plants 
from Nlexico ( piirrlia^e ) ( 40562 I ; etlnKj- 
logiia! material i ollei'ted in San laiis, 
Potosi, and .Saii I’elipe, Me.xico (gift) 
(40581); 228 plants from Russia ( pur- 
<•lia.se) 140658); tin' fail (gift) (41109). 

P.YL-MER, Dr. T. S., Department of Agri- 
I'ultiire: Turtl<‘ ( Pxei'iliiiii/x (■Oiirintin) 
from Li .ui'<iaiia, 40824. 

IGl.mek, William, U. S. National (Mu- 
seum; Skin of Bahl eagle (39984); 
specimen of I’inuK slrnluix colleete<l in 
Virginia ( 404.55 ) : 4 birds’ skins from 
Soutli Carolina and Cuba (40474). 

Palmer, W. C., Goldsboro, C. : ( Ico- 
logii'al material. 4O706. 

Pax- .American FNCosiriox, Buffalo, N. Y. 
(_Sce under Government Board.) 
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Paris, Fraxce, Eciile df.s Mines: Ke- 
ceiveil thniujrli Prof. Henri Douville. 
Speeimeii ami two pieces of tlie type 
specimen of lhtii'olrii}i(t friniihixu. F.d- 
wanl.s and Hainie. lO.i.iT. 

Paris, Fka.nce, Misei'.m oi Xateuai. 
History: Received tlirouirh Prof. F.. 1.. 
Bouvier. Fresli-water crabs llllfllil. 
recei\ ed tliroueli Hr. M. Boiile, pieces 
of the type speciiiien of the bryo/oau 
represent iiijr the spei'ies < 'hntih s fron- 
iJoxitx and I niiniitnifhitnx d’llrhi- 

sjny ( 4041 7 1 . 

P\Risii. S. ]!., San P>eriiardino, Cal. 
Plants from California 1 4II1’07, 4(l.50S, 

Parker, .\.C., Bridgton. X. .1 . : Myriapoil 
(,/«/».v|. 4H'll. 

Parker, Cjiahlls Trinidad, Colo. 
Foot hone of camel or llaimi-like ani- 
mal coiiiiiion in western territoy diir- 
ini; the I’lioeene period 4020.S 

P \nKEK. .John \V., Serireant, C. S. In- 
fantry. Xanana, Samar, Philippine 
Islands: Beetle. .'WSlij. 

1‘arkek, Willia.m F., Monte/uina, < 'olo. 
Snow-tiy, ('/liiiiifa iiinlcfili Hean. 
40-'01. 

Parkih'Ust, .1. H., r. National Mu- 
seum: Judgment of a jii-tice of the 
peace, dated October, ISl'H, I’.fi.su.s 

Parkinsox, T. B., Hetroit, Mich.: Sihi- 
riun and Hevoniau fossil~. Purchase 
410SL>. 

Pyrritt. H. W.. London. iMiirland: 
Twenty-three specimens (14 speeie-l 
of echinoderms ami crustacean-. Kx- 
chamte 40274. 

IHr-on-, .1. 1.. t'olehrook, N. 11.. Speci- 
men of Bill-ti-h I Round Wldte tish i 
I ni’i'/joimx ijiiml lul/ilf i‘'il IX. 411700. 

P\in'Riii(,E. R. IF. Wa-luneton. 1). C, 
Specimen 1 if cold in i|Uai t/, from I lianire 
County, Va. Purcha-e. dO'l.l'i 

PiTTERsoN, NIiss Fmii.'i. (See under 
F.eypt Exploration Fund, i 

Pai mi. KRTE.N. P>\Ko\- P. Washington, 
I>, C. . Flint-lock pistol of .tn-tnaii 
make 40004, 

PivNE, I'.. .1., 01\ nipia, \\ a-li. : .specimen 
of eypsiim from .\la-ka 40411. 


Peck. J, Y., St. Augustine, Fla.: Eight 
plants from Florida. 40802. 

Pexdletox, Capt. ti. C., F. S. N. (See 
under N'avy-yard, Washington, H. (.'. ) 

pE.NXSVLVAXl A R MLRO II) Co.MPAXV, Caill- 
den, X. .T.: Receued through M’alter 
.Vntrini. Hiploma awaided by the 
New .Ter.sey State Agricultural Society, 
I.S.4.8, for the engine '‘John Bull.” 
40.111. 

Perdew, C. ,M , Cumberland, Md.: Two 
plants fioiii the vicinity of Ctimher- 
land. 3984."). 

Pniiiiow, B. B., Louisville. Ky.: Pistol of 
Henry Clay. Loan. 8272. 

Petitt, Mi-s K vniEKiN'E, I.exington, Ky. : 
Three photographs illu-trating the 
primitive life of the Kentucky moun- 
taineers of Knott County. Ky. i 40273): 
12 |ihotograiihs rejiresenting the proc- 
ess of making woollen cloth by liand 
in the Kentucky mountains (397961. 

Peystf.k, Frederic ,T. he. (See under 
St. .Nicholas Society, i 

I’fordi'K, Otto V., Rutherford, X. .1.: 
Three specimen- of wnlfenite from 
Phmio.-a Mine. 1 Iiicpac. < iri/.pe, Sonora, 
(Mexico ( excluinge i ( 49919 1 : specimens 
of chalcedony, jiaramclaconite, pecto- 
lite. and thauimisite from various locali- 
ties igifti (499.'i:!i: 3 specimens of 
thaumasite from West Paterson, X. .1. 
( exchange t (410971 

PiiAi.FN, W. ('.. r. S. Xational Museum: 
Specimens of pyramorphite from near 
Patagonia, Ariz. ' 49Hi;s | ; rocks illus- 
trating the geology of Boston Basin 
( 40 . 1 . 43 ). 

PlIOFXIY Wool) AM) CoAI CoMI’A.M, 
Phoenix. .\riz,. Rccciied through Paul 
Brizard, secretan . Two Pima bas- 
kets, Purchase. L P. X. 40933. 

Pkkerki.i. .\ ,1.. Piescott, .Vriz.' Speci- 
men of A'liiii- from .tri/ona. 401S2. 

Pierre, .Vhbe. Moulin-. Prance: Four- 
teen specimens of para-itic Hymenop- 
tera. 40879. 

Pike Ri\er Cr \m ie Comcaw, .Vmberg. 
Mi- . Two siiecimens of granite from 
nuarrie- at .\inherg. 10293. 
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PiXYAN, A. H., Bisbee, Ariz.: Antler of ! 

. I 

deer (Odoco//r»s) from Arizona. 39792. ! 

Piper, C. V., Pullman, tVa.-;h. : Specimen ' 
of Sedinn from Washinfrton. 40033. ' 

PiTTiEK, H., Director del Instituto Fit-ieo- 
Geogratico Xacional, San .lose. Got^ta 
Rica: Nineteen jilants from Central 
Ameriea (gift) ( 401 34); 22S plants from 
Costa Rica (gift; purchase) (40292; . 
40505); 150 ]ilants from Costa Rica 
(purchase) (40.500). 

Pl.vn'k, E. N., Decatur. Ark.; Receive<l 
through Depiartinent of .Vsiriculture. ■ 
Plant from Arkansas. 39o:>9. 

Pn'.M.cniER, Hon. E. , U. S. eon.sul, Mara- 
caibo, Venezuela: Seven photographs ■ 
of Venezuelan natives (49,s:47 ); received 
thr(,wgh Dejiartment of State, 2 ino<lels 
of Indian huts (40159). 

Poi.iNo, (). C., Quincy, 111.: Eleven speci- 
mens of rare Lepidoptera i 40013) ; 12 
specimens of Coleoptera, 22 specimens 
of Neuroptera, 2 specimens of Rhyn- 
cliota, 0 specimens of Ilyuienoptera, 
and 71 specimens of Diptera l4i).594). . 

Poll.yrh, C. L., and W. R. M \.\on, U. S. 
National Museum: Two specimens i>f 
Cijlir'qied'nun hirmiuui and ( 'i{iiliipIii/Jlii/)i 
thaliciroideif from Fairfax < 'onnty, Va. 
(40457); specimen of Ct/iiri/it'liinii 
liu-xiitinii (40796). 

Pooi.E. Richako, Poolesville, Md.; Bald 
eagle in immature plumage. 49t>21. 

Po.sTAI. TEl.E),HAeH Cahle Co.mpa.w, 
New A'ork Cit_\ : Received through 
William II. Baker, vice-president and 
general manager. Sample of the c(pm- 
mercial I’acilic cable laiil between San 
Francisco and Honolulu. 40947. 

PoTixc., H <i., .Sausalito, Cal.: Six pho- 
tographic views in .Japan. 40617. 

PoTo, W. L. (See under Department of 
.Vgriculture. ) 

Potomac Electric Poiver Co.mi’.axy, 
Washington, D. C. : Received through 
L. E. Sinclair, superintcuident. Fif- 
teen ob.solete forms of are lainjis. etic 
40913. 

PowEi.i., ,1. D., Archer City, Tex.: Beetle 
[Dynustes lUyut L. ). 39633. 


Preble, E. .1.: Man’s reindeer coat. 
Deposit. 8328. ( See also under De- 

partment of Agriculture.) 

Prever, Dr. PiETKo. I See miller Turin, 
Italy. Royal Museum. ) 

Price, IMrs. .loiix P., Florence, Ala.; 
Specimen of ytipn/fcus. 

40s:!9. 

Price, Miss S. F., Bowling Green, Kv.: 
Fourteen SI lecimens of ferns ( e.xchange) 
(40004); 30 siiecimeiis, 5 species of 
fresh-water shells (gift) (40429). 

Prie.st. B. W., Norfolk, England; Fora- 
niinifera from .Ti'rsey, England. Ex- 
change. 3!l997. 

Prixi.i.e, C. G., University of Wrmont, 
Burlington, Vt.: One liundred and 
ninety-two plants and 50 seeds from 
Mexico (4(.).S49: 41029: 41219; 41220). 
Purchase. (See also under Depart- 
ment of .Vgriculture. 1 

Prokes, .]. N., .lackson. (Minn.: Speci- 
men ot calcareous tufa from Des Moines 
River, .Tackson. Exchange. 41052. 

PiiocTEN, Mrs. Beutu.c, Cleves, Ohio: 
Beetle (Ahum Elnnieus). 

39630. 

Pcoo, .Toon, Markleton, Pa.: Bat { Lii.-n- 
nni.s JiOi'i ) . 39772. 

PcRoo.x, .Vrtuck, .Vrthui- City, Tex.: 
Royal horned caterpillar, Citlurimin 
ii'i/ulix. 39598. 

Pi RPi-s,C .\., San Diego, ( ah: One hun- 
drc*d and eighty-four plants from Cal- 
ifornia and Central .Vmeriea (pureha.se 
and gift) i 4114.53 : 41022). i See under 
T. S. Brandegee. ) 

(R-.m.xta.xi k. Prof. L., Maryland -\gri- 
eidtural College, College Park, Mcl.; 
Types of Ah’iiri)ili s nut rhiHi ()aaintance, 
from .fa\a, and .l/i i/rodc,, xjittufttrn 
(iuaintanee. from .laiian. 40644. 

R.acl'E, C. E., deputy minister of lands, 
mines, and tisheries, (piehee, Canada; 
Siieeinien of Salmon, Sitlnii) sttlar. 
40296. 

, Rau\x, R. M., Greencastle, Iml.: Flint- 
1 ehipjied arrow point. 40000. 
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Kaikdex, Hon. B. 1)., U. S. Con.-;nl, Ba- | 
tavia, Java, Pair of Mouse deer ot)- : 
tained witli tlie assistanee of ])r. van ; 
Roiul)urir, of the Botanic- ( iardeins in ! 
Buitenzorg. 404 JI. 

! 

li.vLi’ii, Dr. \V. L., I . S. National iln- 
seum: Kuicbit { I.ijm.-t itiiii ririiiiti.-:) form 
Spruee Lake, New York i .' 49974 1 ; 4 eggs 
of Black-throated (ireen wajbler, 71'/,- 
droka linu^, from New York (408(iO); 
egg of Short-tailed hawk, JJnl, o hnirli- 
i/iinix, from Flc/rida (4(18791; nest and 
4 egg.s of Uusset-baek(‘d thrush, Ifiilo- 
cichlit e.v/a/cc/o, from California ( 4092.5 I . 

Ka.mikez, .Iose, Mexico, Me.xieo; -Vshes 
from the volcano of Santa IMaria in 
Guatemala. 49451. , 

Ramsdkx, Cii mo.es I)., Santiago, Cuba: 
Thirty-seven moths. 49095. 

Ramsey, N. A., Durham, N. C. : Hose 
gall representing the species Jihoddex 
builiiyiiariK L. 40994. 

R.vxsome, F. L., L. S. (Teologieal Survey ; 
Specimens of lawsouite from Tilmrc.m 
I'eniiisula, Marion Couiit\ , Cal. 40779. ! 

Kaim', Seveki.v, Sanf'.ii'd, Fla,: Twenty- 
five plants from Flcjrida (exchange) 
(39698); 87 plants from norida (gift) 
(89788; 49110; 40205 I. 

R-athbun, IMrs. Richakd, IVashington, 
D. C.; The •■1,009'’ [luzzle and the 
“15” puzzle. 40651. 

Read, Fraxk L., Bocas del Toro, Re- ' 
public of Colombia: Sixteen species of ; 
marine shells from Colombia 49588. j 

Reed, E. C., 5luseo de Concepcion, Con- 
cepcion, Chile: Large and valuable col- - 
lection of Chilean insects, inchnling 
Coleoptera, Hymenoptera, ami otlier 
orilers, and consisting of 2,051 speci- 
mens. 40222. 

Reoan, MDs (Iexevikve, Fort Trumbull, 
New London, Conn.. Specimen of ' 
GaUuju kirkii (Gray) from South Af- ' 
rica. Purchase. 40176. 

Reverciiox, J. , Dallas, Tex,; Forty-two 
jilants from Texas. (89727; 49267.) 

Reyxoi.ds, a. .1., ConnersN ille, Iml.- .\i- 
rows and spearheads. 40279. | 

Rhoads, Dr. S. J., Beaver Dam, Kv.: ' 
Plant from Kentucky. 89S78. 


Kiioaixs, S. N., Audubon, N. J.: Six speci- 
mens of Sijntpliii'it ftf r'lijialii from C’lem- 
entoii, N. J. (. '19884 1, sfiecimens of 
Xi/iiijili;i<t ifdri-,111 from Iladilonfield 
and Newton Creek, near Collingw ood, 
N. J. ( 89898. ) 

RicrrMoxn, .V. B., Patagonia, .\riz.: 

Siieeimens of native lead from Pata- 
gonia (.'>9.5.89; 898461; spei imen of 

chaleantliite from Santa Cruz County, 
Ariz. (40964). 

Rr-keu, P, L., Wa'hnigton, D. C. : six 
Innnlred and thirty-nine plants from 
Maine (purchase) (89695); 5 plants 
from Mis'is'ippi (gift) (4914i)j; 27 

plants from (Maine (gift) (49289); 19 
specimens of lichens ami Ilepatica, 
principally from Florida ami ( h-orgia 
(gift) (49449). 

Ri( Ki:r. C. I!.. New York City; Two 
plants from New York 499'.(2. 

Rk Kseckei:, a. F.. Ri-dlicld. S, Dak.; 
Two hnmlrcd ami (iffy phnits from St. 
Croix, Duti-li IVi-st Indies (purchase); 
8 !t specimens from St Croix (gift) 
(40-5O8I. 

Riddi.e. I. Ohio Stati- T'niver'ity, 
Columbus, ( »hio; Four specimen- of 
Hymenoptera. 498(J9. 

Kira. WAY. Rorekt, r. S. National Mu- 
seum: Twenty-one bird-' skin-, a binl's 
nest, ami 2 sets i if eggs, al.-i > a i-. illectii ai 
of plants ( 89694 ) ; skin of < ireat horned 
owl from Illinois (.!9!)S6\: specimen of 
Carolina jiarmpn-t, ( omirn-'' <''< roGHf iisi.s 
(40518): 2 siiei-inien- of Carolina paro- 
quets (41142). 

Rii.ev, .f. IL, C. !8. National Museum: 
Common mole ^ Sndui>< ) from 

l-’alls Church, Va. (49299): 2 bird-’ 
.skins from Virginia 1 19416); skin of 
(ireat crested (iycaf. In-r, Miihir<hiix 
crinlfin (40475), speiinien of .8preail- 
ing aihler, Jft’fi rodim pfrfh/rldnft.^, from 
Falls Cliun-h (40S()s -: 9 eggs of WiFi 
turkey, yhk^jfji'k yid/iipiim .-./// /.s-q./.v, 
from Fairfax County (499:;9'); set ot 
eggsof Coo[)er’- haw k. Accqiifci' roupfri, 
from Virginia ( 41999) . 

Riley, Prof, R. R., Louisiana, Mo,; Fos- 
siliferon- elay from the Kimlerhook 
formation at Louisiana. iShSti.S. 
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Ru) Janeiro, Brazil, Mused Xauidnai.; 
receiveil through Carlo' ^loreira. 
t^peoiniens of reoent Brazilian i-orals. 
40191. 

Ritchie, J., jr., Boston. Mass.: Marine 
shells. Exchanjre. JiiToti. 

Roberts, Charles C., Baltiniori*, Mil.. 
Leaf of a South Afriran jilant repre- 
senting the species /.< iK-nih iiilniii unjeii- 
tiim K. Br. 14(1049): specimens of Coc- 
eid, sometimes known as “ground 
jiearls,” from Cajie ( olonv, ,\lrica 
( 407;i.S I . 

Roberts, Oboroe K. (See under Cniled 
States ilint. ) 

Roberts, iMrs. Percy, Monteagle, Tenu.. 
Plant. :-!9fii:-l. 

Roberts, l>r. T S,. Miimeajiolis, Minn . 
Twelve specimens' of .Vi/i/ip/iaii i nrh i/nln 
from Lake Itasca. Minn. :>97J7. 

Robertson, Prof. CharlK'T,, Carlinvillc, 
111.: Nineteen species of Ilymenojiteia 
rejireseiitiinr co-tyjies, 4 sjiecies of 
Tiphiidic, P-i species of Kumenidic, and 
2 species of Ceropalida-. 40<S42. 

Robinette, F. M., Cochise, .kriz. : Kighty- 
one birds' skins from .\rizona. Pnr- 
chase. 402,32. 

Robinson, J. fl., Washington, I». 
French lieaii from the Idstrict of f.'o- 
lumbia. 

Robinson, T. R,, Lanliaiu, Md.: Oneliim- 
dred and twenty plants collected at 
Thou.sand Isles, New York. I'nrcliuse. 

:ms6. 

Robinson, ('apt. IVirt. F. S. .V,, West 
Point. N.Y.: Two skins of ( hui-ili-ilix 
)iilinn’ and imjlhlna, and a 

iiird's egg from trojiical .\merica 
(399()9) : miscellaneous insects (;!il971 ); 
siiecimcn of pitjiiHn liininriix 14(1092); 
100 siieciineiis of Lepidoptera (ex- 
change) (4020!)); 28 inotlis (405.i4); 
eggs of AiiijitiUarid from Palm Beach, 
Fla. (40945). 

Rodey, Hon. Bernard 8., House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, 1). ('.: Sam- 
ple of Manila licmp from tlie Philippine 
Islands, I'ollected liy Cajit. (.;eois.re 
Curry, of Manila. 40t>;3S. 


Rooeks, i ir. .V. I., ('ohmdiia Cniversitv. 
New \orkCity: ( Istracode-hearing rock 
from the coal measures of lvansa~ 
(4041Si; ,5 specinit'US of I'l/i/c', roillinli- 
i/i.i from Kan-as (.'ity, .'Mo. (4l)7(i8l. 

Rombuki,. Dr. VAN. (See uuiler Hon. 
B. S. Rairden. i 

Roov. (1. v\s'. Rotterdam. Holland 

Due hiindri'd and Twenty specimens 
(42 species I of Colcoptcra and 1 Cicada 
(4tM)lS); received through Dr. L. (I. 
Howard, 5.) beetles Irom .la\'a, Bor- 
neo, and otlu'f localities |4II170). Kx- 
cliamre. 

Rose, (,.. Fci'imson, S. C, Puiia of a 
liutterlly ( i’lip/'/io //.-(i ,’m.< i, :!9S92. 

Rose. Dr. J N.. I . S. National .Museum; 
Small -Mexican lia'kct and 20 speci- 
mens of tortilla or corn cakes. 40S55. 

Rousseiu.Phu kvs. Notre Damedc Monts, 
Vendee, Fnmce: .Nineteen trilohites, 5 
spi*cimeiis of 1)1 Upi if/ihdid and 4 other 
fossils from the Siliiric of Franee. 
FNchamre. 398.59, 

Row LEE, W. W, Ithaca, N. Y.: One 
hnndicd and thirty jilants from the 
Lsle ol Pines, West Indies. Purchase. 
;-;991fi 

Rowle'i, Ihof, R. R., Louisiana, iMo. : 
Specimen of Lower Biirlinetoii decom- 
posed chert, contaiiiimr minute fossils. 
40022. 

Roy VI. BotvMi (rVRiiENs. I See under 
Kew . London, Kngland. ) 

Royal O vkdrns, (.8,.,. under Calcutta. 
India, i 

Royai, .Ilfsia m (Sec under Turin 
Italy. 1 

Royai Mi secm of N vtukai. IIimory. 
(See under Stockholm, Sweden. ) 

Royal Zooioi.icai, \m, .Cntiiroi-oloi,- 
ir \i,-F.tiinoi,r \i>mc Ai. OlrsErM. (See 
under Dresilen, (ierniany.) 

Royster, .( , Suffolk, Va.: Received 
through J. W. Daniel, jr. Plant from 
Virginia. :;9R00. 

RrijiEER, Mrs, M. L., Knoxville. Tenn. : 
(-dd Lille W big llag, used during 
the Henry (.'lay eumiiaign at Arlington, 
Va., in 1840. 40083. 
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RrFFix, 11(111. .T, X., I'. S. I'liiiisal, Amiii- 
cii'in, I'liriiauiiy, Scmth .\iiierica. Na- 
tive feather eostanies fnmi Para'rnay 
anirehane: IldStl; L. P, X. IimiOi. 

Ku.mmel. Ml'S. Fh.vnz. i See iiiiiler Heirs 
of S. F. i’l. Morse. I 

Ku.m.mel, F. M., Washiniitoii, 1>. C. : 
Beetle { L;/c'jpfi.< fillnsa (..'aseyj. lOSIA 

Rfssei i„I)r. FiiiNK. I See un<l»‘r Smitli- 
sonian Institution, Itureau of Etli- 
iioliyiry. ) 

ItrssEi I . I’rof. Isi; lEi . F S. ( ieolosrieal 
Survey: Ftlinnloaicu! inaterial, niani- 
iiial', and a Bird from tile Kskinios of 
the Lower Yukon voleanie 

material from (.’iiider Ituttes, [dalm 
140344). 

KrssEi.E. W’li.iiv.M. I See under Smith- 
soiiiaii Institution. JSureau of J-illi- . 
nology. ) 

Rest. 11. X. (See under siiiithsi.iniaii 
Institution. Bureau of Fthnolooy. ) 

RYErisox, R. C., Wax ne, N. J.: Wam- 
|Hiui htdt of Simeca Indian-. Loan. 
7S01'. 

.S|. .M .\( xiiEMY, Monioe. Mieli.: 
Received through Si-ter M. Catlieriue. 
Specinieii- of calcite from Moiirox-and 
a s[iecimen of cidestiiie from Scofudd. ; 
40007. 

St. XieHoi..\s Society, Xexv York City. 
Receixed through the coinuiittee, 
Charles A. Seheruierhorn. Frederic 
del’. Foster, and Frederic .1. de I’ey.ster. 
Lledal of the St. Xicholas Societx' coni- 
memorating the txvo hundred and 
tiftieth anniversary of the granting of 
muniei}jal goxernuient to Xexv Am- 
sterdam. 41007. 

St. Petf.i;- 1 !i IK., Kr— i.x, Ixipekixi. .Ic.xn- 
HxiY' or SciEVi r.s: Received through 
Dr. X. Kniiioxvit-ch, tine hundred ' 
and txvo specimens i 40 -pecic,- I of land 
and fresh-xvatcr shell- from central 
Asia. Fxchaiige. 4UI.M. 

Sx.Y Jose, Cost.x Ru x, Mc-eo X.xcionxi,. 
lieceived through I’rof P Riolley. 
Amphipods and ci iistacean-. IdOfilf.x; ' 
dlOtl.S. I 

S.YMPsox, Fk.x.nk R , WoolUdiffe, X. .L. 
Coiitinentid hill. I’O -hillings, Xexv Lou- 1 
don, 17 70. 40.7SS. 1 


Sx-xi.-ox, Hp.nry IY., Washington, D. ('.: 
Copper coin of Persia. 406.58. 

S.xN'DERso-V, Prof, F. Dxviciit, Agricul- 
tural and Jlei'haiiical Cidlege, College 
Station, Te.\. llermaphrodite speci- 
men of Orijiim li'iiroxtiijiiKi . 40401. 

San'dii-XM. Hen'ky, London, England. 
(See under Smithsonian Institution.) 

S.xxn-, "W. .\u1nirndale, Fla.: Sidiiiix 
moth. /Yoto/'Oi'cr riiatirn Fahr. 80.596. 

SxitKis, Dr. F. D. Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Txxo pairs of Pxu'siau stockings, Per.sian 
cap, and Persian coin. 40.497. 

SxnroKis, Miss Xeli.ie ( iiiAXT. (Sx'c un- 
der < ii'U. F. D. ( I rant. ) 

Sxi'.MiEKs, F. K. A Co.. I’cnsacola, Fla.: 
Trumjiet-fish or fiute-niouth. Fidularui 
Itihttform. 405011. 

SxvxoK, .1. il., Kosslyii, Ya. : Beetle 
\ ('nprh nirojiiio 1.,), 896S8. 

Sxvii.i.E, M. 11. (See under Smithsiniian 
Institution, Bureau of Ethimlogy. 1 

S.xYi.Es, Ii!x. (See under Interior Dt‘- 
[lartment, U S. ( ieoh.igieal Surx'ey. ) 

Si iiKKMEiuioK.N, CiixRLEsA. I See Under 
St. Xiehi da- Society, i 

.-citEUBER, Mi— K. W., l.ivingston, Xlout. : 
Fifty-three jdants from A'elloxvstnne 
Xational Park. I’urehast'. 40542. 

4cilil.l>, P., X'exY A’ork City ; Culleetii.in of 
insei'ts from Costa Rica, including Co- 
li’optera, llemiptera, Dijxtera, and 
Ilyiiienoptera. J’urcluise. 89658. 

SciiLi TKR. Wilhelm. llalle-an-der-Saale, 
(iermany: Ten mammals (jmrehase) 
(40051 I; cast of an egg of Moa, Eiueva 
c/vf.vi (gift) (40065) : 6 squirrels from 
•lax'a (purchase) (40n74i; 14 mammals 
from .lava (purchase' (41185); skele- 
ton of a rahhit I iiurcha-e)t(40419 ) ; 11 
matninal- from Xexv ( iuinea ( purchase) 

I 40670 ) . 4 spei'imeiis of Tmijitfi from 
Ceylon (gift) (41059). 

SciiMin, F.. S., Washington, D. C. : Par- 
rot [ Aiiiiiz'iiiii] (.">99S5). .Vustralian 
ground pigeon, < n o/Jm/w ^i-ripta ( 40468) ; 
monkey (40558); nightingale (40745); 
Indian starling, Ti ini uurjins ptnii}d<ii'uiii 
(41177) 

.4cji\i;xk, Dr. .1.. Mount O'armel, 111.: 
iia-t (Corynijrliiiiiix niacrutis) (39842); 5 
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SciixECK, Dr. J. — C'Ontinued. 

I)lantg from various localities in the 
United States (89960); specimen of 
CorynorhinuK 7nacrotis irova Mount Car- 
mel (40522). 

ScHUCHEHT, Chaeles, U. S. National Mu 
seum: About 100 specimens of Ileldcr- 
bergian material from Cumberland, Md. 
( 39641 ) ; fossils collected in Virginia, 
West Virginia, and Georgia (40177). 


ScHCETTE, J. H., Greenbay, IVis. (re- 
ceived through the Biological Society 
of Washington, IX C. ): Thirty speci- 
mens of 41150. 


ScitrsTER, Adolk and Benmamin, Hol- 
brook, Ariz.: Tavo masks of Hopi In- 
dians from Walpi, Ariz. Purchase. 
400.56. 


SonAv.AKZ, Dr. E. A., Department of Ag- 
riculture: Five .seeds from the W(‘st 
Indies collected by H. G. Hubbard 
(40221); .53 specimens of I.epidopfera 
from Cuba (40867), 

SciDMORE, IMiss E. K., Washington, D. 
C.: Pencil outlines of a human foot 
(40606); brass fixed ammunition case 
for 4-pouuder gun tired from the U. S. 
S. Olympia, May 1, 189S (40909): regu- 
lation army shoe worn during 1 861-1865 
(40924); 113 specimens, inclmling etli- i 
nological material, ceramics, and relig- 
ious objects from China. Loan. 8373. 

Scientific American, New York City 
received through Department of Ag- 
riculture): Specimen of i’ryptodiijia 
yrutidlflorn Broivii, from Mexico. ' 
39876. 


ScoLLiCK, IV. E., U. S. National Musenm: 
Bat {Xycticejim) from Oxonhill, 51(1. 
41079. 

Scott, T. A.. AVashington, I). C.: Alyria- 
pod found in a bunch of bananas. 
40202. 

Seale, A. (See under Bernice I’auahi 
Bishop Museum, Honolulu, Hawaiian 
Islands. ) 

See, James A\’. (See under Charles L. 
AA’hitaker. ) 

Seeoek, G. a., Branchville. Aid.: Garter 
snake fnnn Maryland (liOSOo); black 
snake, X'Oiicc/.'.coc.s/r/cGr, from Branch- 
ville, Aid. (40422). 


Setox, E. T., AA^yiidygonl, Coscoti, Conn.: 
F.leven deer from Aloiitana. Purchase. 
409.3.S. 

Seton-K.vrr, H. AA'., Wimbledon, ,S. AV., 
England: Fifteen paleolithic impde- 
ments from tlie lateritic deposits of 
Po(Midi, India. 40597. 

(Seymocr, a. R., Camliridge. Alass: Sjieci- 
inen <(f Tfirltomaiua pf't/’rxil from Tal- 
lulah Falls, (ia. 40640. 

Shadrock, T. T., Culpeper, A’a. : Beetle 
( Dyitaaltt! tityus L. ) . 39636. 

Sit.cN.NON, Airs. Osborn, Washington, D. 
C.: Uniform worn by tlie late Gov- 
ernor Shannon, of Oliio and Kansas, 
when United States minister to Alexico 
in 1844, ,39978. 

Shaw, Clakexce II., Uboeuix, Ariz,; 
Zufii sliirt and a collection of plioto- 
graplis. 40718. 

SiiAW, Gkohoe R,, .Irnold Arb(.iretnm, 
Boston, Alass.' Fifteen jilants, inelnd- 
ing jiine cones, etc., from fTiba and 
various localities (40636; 40688), 

Shaw, J. F,, Somer>et, Tex. (received 
through Department of Agriculture): 
Three plants {(kicintlK Eh- 

reub, and ipu rauK l injiiiiaiia Alill) from 
Texa-. 41217. 

SriAW, R. F,., .Alberene, A'a.; Burrowing 
snukt^, Oarj)Ophii,‘ iiriftf'ftufi, from A’ir- 
ginia. 39786. 

Shecki.e.--, John E., Wasliingtoii, D. C. ; 
Immature Gsprei or Fishliawk, from 
Bay Ridge. Aid. 39734. 

Sheldon, E. P., Portland, Oreg. ; Four 
plants from Cregon ( excliange) ( 40114) ; 
8 jJants frinii California and Oregon 
(gift) (4U214; 40402; 40448); 250 plants 
from Oregon (purchase) (40677); 5 
iJaiits f n im ( )regon (gift ) (40SH3 ; 411 69 ) . 

Shei'iierd.T.AI., Alexandria, A’a.: Plants 
from Texas. 39793. 

Sheridax, Airs. Irene Ricker, and 
AIiciiael A’. Siteridax: Tnistces. Four 
jiieces of Flemish tapestry, re|)resent- 
ing scenes in tlie life of Alexander the 
Great. Deposit. 8458. 

S 11 ER.MAX. JoHx D., New York City: 
Tweiity-tlire(' specimens (6 species) of 
North American beetles. 39923. 
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SnERwooD, Andrew, Mansfielil, Pa.: Pre- 
historic stone haniuier (ttift I (403.S21; 
collecticm of I’jjper ])(“Voihc vertelmite 
and in vertel irate fossils from Pennsyl- 
vania (purchase) (41128'). j 

SniLLiNc, INIrs. Mary A., "Washington, 
1). C.: Haversack and knife with car- j 
tridge-case handle carrieil by the late j 
Corpl. (ieorge F. Shilling during the | 
Cuban campaign. 89949. ( 

Short, .Toiix "W.. Liberty. Ind.: Two j 
plants. 49.592. j 

Shufeldt, Pr. K. W., New A’ork City: . 
Tvvospecimensof-if'OM occ/abi.s. 41009. . 

I 

Shulak, Eev. Fr.cnct.s X., St. Ignatiu.^ 
College, Chicago, 111.: Specimens ot ; 
smoky quartz anil other nunerals(4O;>0S; ' 
49960). 

SncLi., (iKOROK TI., Havre deCrace, Md.. 
Washington, P. C., and I’niversity of 
Chicago: Specimens of Xnlibatia d'nlv- • 
atndra (L) B. S.P..aiKl ]‘teiiiUinn<iijiii- 
liniitii (Ll Kuhn (89S99); plant from 
'\’irginia ( 899S9) : plant from New A’ork , 
(411141; 2 plants from New York 
(41181). (See under Pe])artment of ( 
-Vgriculture. ) j 

SiDEiioTToM, IL, Cheadle Hume, near ! 
.Rtockjiort. Cheshite, England. Forami- 
nifera from Great Britain and the Sey- 
chelles islands. Exchange. 89640. 
SiooiUiNEY, W. S., "Washington, P. C. • 
Two hundred and thirty-one photo- ’ 
gnijihic views of the Philippine I.slands. : 
40120. 

Sni.MoxDs, H. L.. I.os Angeles, Cal.: R:di- 
bit-skiu blanket. Purchase. 40.S11. 
SiMfsox, C. P>., Department of .Igrii-ul- ■ 
ture: Five butterflies from Idaho. 
40X66. 

Sims. Ci.triiE E., Poverhill, Ind.. Eight- ’ 
ecu iieiitremites. I’urcliase. 897H9. \ 

SiMi.viu, L. E. (See under T’otomac ! 

Electric Power Com]iany. ) 

Sister i\[. (’AinEuiNK. (See under St. \ 
dfary's Academy, (Monroe. (Mich.) 
S.iosTEDT. Dr. Yxiivi:. (See under Stock- 
holm, Sweden, Royal Museum of Nat- ' 
ural History.) ' 

Skiff, F. .1. V. ( ,See under Field Co- 
lumliian Museum.) i 


Skixxek, Dr. Hexhy, Academy of Nat- 
ural Sciences, I’hiladelphia, Pa.: F'our 
specimens of Tn/rndcni nldijn Skiniu'r 
(cotypes). 41176. 

Slai-ek, Wii.i.iAM M., IVashington, P.C.: 
Specimen of rutile from Roseland, Nel- 
son County, Ya. 89941. 

Si.ossox, Mrs. A. T., Franconia. N. H.: 
Specimen of Pipteron (Elarhlphrn fur- 
iiioxii Loew. I, from Mount IVashington, 
New Hampshiie (40016); 26 specimens 
of parasitic Hymenoptera (400S9); 12 
specimens ot parasitic Hymenoptera 
from Biscayne Bay. F'lorida (new' to 
Museum colleilion ) (402.59). 

Smith, A. 1)., Peoria, III.: Myriapod ( Ccr- 
iimha fiirci/is 1.) . 41007. 

Smith, Miss Axxii: M.. Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
Thirty specimens of mos.ses from North 
Carolina. Exchange. 410X6. 

Smith, C. I... Iowa City, Iowa: Plant from 
(Mexico. 41147. 

Smith, E. G., Arlington. Iowa: Prehis- 
toric copper spearhead. Loan. 7X38. 

( Returned. ) 

Smith, Geori.e (.>. (See under Interior 
Department. E. S, Geological Survey.) 

Smith, Hexry, "Milwaukee, Wis. : Three 
modeP of boomerangs. 403X4. 

Smith, Hekhekt H , Pittsburg, Pa.: Two 
thousand one hundred and ninety-three 
plants from South America. Purchase. 
41206. 

S.MiTii. Jareh G., Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Honolulu, Hawaii. Re- 
cei\ed through Pejiartment of Agri- 
culture: Plants from the Hawaiian 
Islands. (39720; .89722: 41102.) 

Smith. Prof. .1 B.. New Brunswick, N. 
.1.; tine hundred and nineteen slides 
showing jiurfsof Lejiidopteria mounted 
ill halsuiii i404l4j; five types of Noc- 
tuids (40648.) 

Smith. ('apt.,T. Poxnell, Baltimore, (Md.: 
Three hundred and seventy-five Jilants 
from Central America and the West 
Indies. 4104S. 

Smith, L, Bkrtraxd, New York City.: 
.xkiill of young walrus ( Gdof/.Tiuis l from 
Eraiiz .Tosef [.and. 41107. 
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Smith, Mrs. Rachel S., Lincoln, Va. : 
Beetle {Ih'sinoctriis pnUiatus Korsterl. 
41047. 

S.MiTH, Thokx, Isabella, Tenn. : IMeteorite- 
iron from the southwestern section of 
Cherokee County, X. C. (purchase) 
L. P. X. (40740 1 ; specimens of zoisite 
( exchange i (4109.1). 

Smith & AVessox, Siiriiuitield, Mass. ■ 
Xew military revolver. 401 2-. 

Smithsoni \.n' I.NSTnrTioN. Air. S. P. l.am:- , 
ley, secretary: 

Bronzed plaster bust of Cuvier. o9(«2. 
Beiiueathed to the Institution by Air. 
Charles Abert, throu{;h Aliss Con- | 
stantia .Abert, AVashington, T). C. 
Collection of weights and measuring ! 
apparatus purchascl by Air. S. P. : 
Langley from Air. .1. Charles AA’ohl- ^ 
bold, Xuremburg, (termany. 40029. 
Bronze medal comiucmoiating the cen- 
tennial anniversary of the .Athoaeuni 
of Brescia. 4997d. Presented to the 
Institution by the .Athenieum. i 

Original oil painting of "The Alarch of : 
Time.” 40194. Pre-cuted by Air. 
Henry Sandham. London, Kngland. 

TrniiKinittiil froinOit' Biii’eiiii <>; .la/s/’icue 

Klhniihijij, Air. W. H. Holmes, I’hief. 
Ancient Alexicau sti'iie yoke, received 
through Air. Al. 11. Saville (:I9590); 
collection of relics from ruins in ; 
Arizona, ccdlected by Air. Cecil A. 
Deane, Denver, Colo. i39o91); j 
through Aliss Alabel AI. (rould. war ' 
bonnet obtained from a Sioux Indian 
anil a fur bag made by the < )glala In- 
dians CIOO-AOi: received through 11. 
K. Wadsworth, Indian war biaiiiet ■ 
(ilytiisl): received through O. C. Har- 
desty. stone siiearhcad (dPOSg); 
through Ideut. (i. T. Rmmons. 
C. S. X.. Princeton, X. .1.. skin fur j 
blanket obtained from the Chilcat i 
Indians and an unlinished basket 
from the same tiibe (;!yti2t>); -AO has- . 
kets from Thompson River, British 
Columbia, It) antique masks and a 
wooden scat from British Columbia, 
collected by l.icut. <i. T. Kmuions 
(29904); ethnological collection ob- 
tained by Dr. Frank Russell from 
the Pima Indians of Arizona i ;l!)990 1 , 


SMimsoxi.ix Institction — Continued, 
collection of baskets from the Pima 
Indians, olitained 1>\ Dr. Frank Rus- 
sell ( :!t)!)i)l i: specimens of ipuurysite 
material fiom aboriginal quarries of 
Carter County, Ry,. obtained by Air. 
(leraid Fon ke. ( hillicothe, <)hio 
(40021 i; leccivcd through F. ( ), 
Alatthews, l■ollection of prehistoric 
stoiu’ lelics I 4004S i ; baskets made bs' 
the Atission Iniliaii'. 2 [lairs of yucca 
sandals from Santa Rosa, willow grain 
basket, 2 nets for carrying wild hem|i, 
and a wooden needle, collected by 
Air. 11. X. Rust. Los .Angeles, C.il. 
(40049); 90 ethnologual objectsfrom 
the middle AVest, obtaineil from the 
Inilians of that section through Rev. 
Alichael Dnmarest I 40071 ) ; 11 boxes 
containing archeological materitd 
from the shell heaps of Alaine, col- 
lei ted by the late Frank H. Cushing 
(40192): 0 iilasfic figures of Kgyptian 
gods, obtained through Airs. Marie 
X. Buckman, Boston, Alass 140281'; 
ethnological material iind geological 
siiecimcus, collected by W J Aid lee, 
.James Alounev, and others l 40204 i : 
collection of (lottery casts, etc. 
i40829i: ethnological material, birds, 
and jilauts, collected by Airs. yi. o'. 
Stevenson (408.A0i; ethnological ma- 
terial. collei'ti'd by Alessis. .lames 
Alooiiey, DeLancy (iill, A. L. .lenks, 
and others in Salt Ri\er Valley from 
among the Chipjiew a Indians, C'her- 
okee Indians, and from localities in 
Alexico I 408.S.) I ; collected by Airs. 
Al. C. Stevenson, sun shrine contain- 
ing a number of concretions, Ihqii 
cotton kilt. 1 ‘mbroidci‘i‘d and (lainted, 
to be used at the base of a white 
mask, tablet belonging to a [ilumed 
scripcnt. red [lottery bowl i archaic I, 
fragments of [lottery from ruins west 
and iiotthwc't of Zurd, and a fetish 
of Kolouise 1408)11) I : Began costume, 
obtained from William Russell, 
AA'ashington, D. C. (40.A72i; received 
through Air. \\ . 11. Holmes bronze 
medal of the < ieograiihical Soeietv of 
Rouuiania, June I.A, 1900 (41010); 
stone im|ilements from the West In- 
dii's. consisting of .SOO s[)ecimens 
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Smithmixiax Institution' — C ontinued. , 

(41087) ; jihotographs and other ma- 
terial pertaining to physical anthro- 
pology (41138). Deposit. 

Trait^initted frutii Otf Xttolo/jtrtil 

I’di’l', Dr. Frank Baker, superin- 
tendent; 

Specimen of Tiiiitiilii.< lin'iibitnr (.SPtii'i ) ; 
monkey [<Vhiis litipnh nciix'i; lynx ' 
( Liiii.i' rKfiix flcndihiiix)-, monkey 
{ ildrdciix inaui'ii^): lynx {Li/ii r 1-41,111- i 
dciixls] i:iH()3(i); specimen of 

llama; (V/eis,- S]iecimen of l,ii- 
ti-(i Innlxonica. specimen of Fihx hu 
and yfiii-iirijx rtiiniiitobjiix i;>9028l; 
specimen of nine-handed Arina<liilo 
and specimen of fv/ni.s (39929 ) ; spe<'i- 
nien of Cctc'.v and a lion f;)99:j9i; 
Lanzarotte jiigeon, ( ireat blue lieron. 
and Bahl eagle (39931 ) ; Wliite stork ■ 
and Sun hear (39932); Tasmanian 
wolf, Tllt/lticiiuvx rih(,r,‘ji],(iliix, anil 
Ocelot, Fih.c pai'd<dix (:>9944); speci- 
men of Nieohar pigeon (3994.3); 
Leadheater’s cockatoo i:1994f>); boa 
constrictor (39947); .Mligator lizard, 
Si-rli'phifrtix and (ilass snaki*, O/dun- 
xdih'iix reidt'idix |4tilt>4i; Praiiie dog 
(f ’;//(oao/.s liidiii iria,i,ix]: Black- 

handed Sjiider monkey. Ahli-x i/iurt- 
,• 111 , 1 : .\]iclla monkey. Cilii/.'o/yii //o; Ca- 
jiiich in monkey, F, hiixi'itjnii-hnix: kan- 
garoo ( Prong-horn ante- 
lojie, A,diJornj,,',i i40t(».o); 

Koseate spoonbill, Ajujii 'tinjii, and 
specimen of Bull snake, 
sdi/i (401(it)) ; 2 Bald eagles. IIdti!,’h,x 
hiCdcephdUix (40167); huffalo [ Uixi,,, 
n„tei’!i-diiiix) . and a specimen of I’l,,,- 
Iddi/ixld (40168); siiecimeii of 
jii'dctd di)iili (40209); specimen of 
Hyacinthine macaw, A,iddd,-I,ii,ii-I,ij.'i 
lii/di’idthiiiii.x (40211); bittern I 402.32 1 . ' 
specimen of Rocky (Monntaiu sheei). 

i,,<>iditiid 1 402'>;!) ; Woodland 
caribou, Kangifer caribou, and skele- 
tons of Woodland caribou and 
Kangifer caribou 1 40254); 2 speci- 
mens of American bison, 
d i,u'ri,-diiiix. Sun bear, T'l-xnx ,i,i,h,ii- 
d,iiix; and 3 specimens of 7’i/i.x 
It'd; (iray wolf, (jinix liijiix yW.Mii- 
dllid.-: (40437); skin and skeleton of 
Red kangaroo, dlocmpi/.s- rufiix. 
and Binturong Ai-ftifh'x hnih, ,■ 11 , 11 , 


Smithsoni.vn Institution — Continued. 
(40438); gopher snake, ,'ipildtex co,-ais 
|■dll],e,■ii ( 40439 ) ; 3 Parson tinchesand 
a California condor, Psevddfjrijphux 
t-dl,Jo,‘nitt,i,is (40440); Golden eagle, 
Atpuh, c/o'i/.s'a/or.- 2 sjieciniens of 
fstrawberry finch, 2 Painted linches 
and a Blai'k duck (40441 ) ; 4 Painted 
linche-, Gray-coated inundi, Xdxidi 
ino’/m, anda boa constrictor ( 40442) ; 
Six-banded armailillo, I)i,siiji,i.t i-il- 
l<,x,,.x, and a boa constrii’tor (40443); 
■lava sparrow (40444); specimen of 
Pea-fowl, l‘didvi-ixli,tiix ( 40770 ) ; Black 
swan. King jiarrakeet, grouse, and 
Whistling swan (40771 ); turtle ( ('ln - 
ld,ii' i,„hi‘ici,td iguana { Tpituiia hifu',-- 
fuhttdl-, ( lila monster. ITi'lodertna x„x- 
(40772); (Marsh hawk, f'lrcux 
1 ( 1 .; 2 Painted finches; White stork. 
/'i<;i,iii, iilhd, and a Pea-fowl, Pan, 
cr/.'fofe.x ( 40773 1 ; Rocky Mountain 
sheep, 0,'i« in<'>,it/iiid; 2 specimens of 
.\nierican bi.son, Bixot, anifricinus; 
Prong-horn antelope, Auliloonprn 
dnieri,;i,id: Black sijuirrel, 
ft,i;,lt,,t dxix; Bay lynx, Ltpu' 

Black boar, J'rxiixdiit,:rii?i,HUfi; Agouti, 
lidxiipi'iii-t', (40774); monkey ( (Viro- 
pilh, fiix) (40775); (Mandarin duck, 
P, ,i,li‘i,f,t-'xx,, p,,l, ,'d-iildtt, (40860); Ko- 
seate spoonbill, and llawk-bill turtle 
I 40861); Parrakeet, Flamingo {Ph,,-- 
,,!fdiit,'ri,x,',th, r), Goldeiieagle.-bymVn 
(■lii-jixntd,'. Loon (Criiiutii,‘ 

(41116); Snowy owl, Xiicl,,, /o/ctcn; 
.Mandariiiduek, Pe,id,'u,ii'mti iiatfrii-ii- 
Parrakeet (Aiiiazona); 2 sjieci- 
meiis of Phd,,ii'upti‘rdx (41118); 

Spider monkey, Atdex ( 41117) ; kanga- 
roo (.l/ocrope.x i/i(/((;itt’i',x); Gray wolf, 

> 'i,,iUl„pi,xijnxi;j-,,Uiiix{i\\\7 , ) ; 1 Ireeii 
heron, .In!,,, n'i'i xci nx, and common 
boa, 7>of/ ce/i.xt rictui- (411 19 ) ; specimen 
of Aff,i;,t‘ttx l•l^l,d,,i,^i,Jtlx; ((Mexican 
.Vgoiiti, Pt,xi,pi-t,el,, , I, f.i-i, Furo- 
pean porcupine, TLj.iIri ,• Cul- 

lared iieccary, DiCdtjihx t(,idni; F.vra 
cat, Felix cgrii; and Fallow deer, 
Th,,„i, ,,ilgi,rix (41120); Gray wolf, 
G/o/o h,j,,,x prixeij-iilhnx (41143); 2 
specimens of Sandhill crane, Gr//,x 
|■dlldl|l■,lA•< (41144). (See under K. 
Meyenberg. ) 
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Smy'iii, ('. II.. Huniiltdii College, Clin- 
tdii, N. Y.: .''pcciiiK'iis 111 Synii’n-f 
dyke. 4()L>;!(i. 

Sm;i. 1 jI.vi;, AV.\i.ti:i:( i.. \Va>hia>;l<>ii, 0. 
('arbiiruniluiii. iirtitlcial l•or^lnllnlll, ami 
jiem-ils iriadc fmin artificial }£rai>liitf, 
friiiii tliclntcriiatinnal Achcwm (irajih- 
ite (''iinpany. Xiafrara I'alls, N. A’. . 
:1995S. 

S.NiiiK.u Prill. R. E., IVa-nhin^toii Afr- 
rirultiiral Expel i incut Station, Pull man, 
Wa.i-li.: Three .«peciinen.'^ of f’dhiiuihx 
nifii'lo ITohl. 410SE 

SxYiiiai, Pii \Ni)i\, Washiiifrton, I>. ('. ■ , 
Tliree iron-pi linted arriAv.ii n.~eil by 
Piornii nceroi—, Sinlan. lOlS'l. 

SxYiiiai. .1. O. 1 See uinler lAdanil Stan- 
foril Junior I’niverrity. ) 

t'OELNEK. ( f. W. IE, M^ai-hiituton, 1>. 

Ten specimen'! i 2 siieciei! I of laml slielb 
from the District of Columbia. lO-xS’i. 

So-MEii,', Airs. IE, Santa Barbara. Cal.: 
Plant Iroin California. 4(i32J. 

SouT.RiiY A Fi i.To.v, Eonilon, Knglaml. 
Spieciinen of ] irhitu nuiininillu tiray. 
Purclia“e. 4(li)27. 

Se.\Tii, E. I See uiuler Department of 
.Agriculture. I 

Si’ENCEK. -V. (".. E. S, fieiiloeical .'''urvey: 
Two plants i fruits of cycailsi from Ila- 
baiia. Cuba. 40499. 

Sin.iTTsTou.siai. Mr. ( See uinler Dr. I ). T. 
Day.l 

“Si’oins .Vi lEi.n. ’ Chicago. 111.: Dipter- 
ous larva taken from the nasal cavity | 
of a -pike buck captureil at Alonterey ! 
County, Cal. H991E 

Si AXiii-VoEii, Eir. A., anil .\. B.\N(:-II.\.\s, . 
Berlin, (lerniany: Seven hiiml red anil 
si.xty-eieht butterllicsand moths. Pnr- 
ch.ise. 412i:i. 

St-^-ntijn, Dr. T. \V., I . S. ( ieolnsrical ; 
Survey: Plant from California. :l!Mi64. ' 

St.yte DEeAKT-MENT. (See under Hon. 
E. IE ITumacher. ) 

State AIusecm, Kaleijih, N. C. : Received 
through Air. IE 11. Brimley. Tyjie 
spei'iineii of Ac/i'ii/n.'i hriiitltiji and rep- 
resentatives of several other species of 
Cane River lislies ( 40JJf> 1 ; i-alamanilers 
and snakes from North Carolina 
(4Utibl 1. 


Stemins, W. Atlanta. Da.: Fossils 
and Enioniihc. MtKiIT. 

Stehisins, James K., .Ashtabula, (lido: 
Opal. Deposit. 40010. 

Steeei-:, E. S., Department of Agricul- 
ture: Fourteen plants from the District 
of ('ohiinbia and Alaryland. {:l97(il; 
40220, I 

Steeki:, ,1. 11.. .Ann Arbor, Alich.: Three 
specimens of weasels ( I’litiiriii.i). 410lo. 

Ste.inei,er, Aliss Thora, Christiania, 
Norway ■ to irty-six nuiininals from ( lyre 
Eggdale, Norway (408l:i); 66 small 
mammals from Norway (41022). Pur- 
chase. 

Sterki, Dr. \'., New Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Specimens of Urniii'liqiua and ostracods. 
40921. 

Steruett. J. \., Springland, Pierce Alill 
road, AVashington, D. ('.; Specimen of 
Hawkmoth, priii(liirii-'< Hiib- 

ner (JO.SoO): 21 specimens of dragon- 
llies from Raijnette Lake, New York 
(400171. 

Steve.xs, a. F., Pond, Ark.: Four spieci- 
niens of Lower Carboniterous fossils 
from Pond. 4O30.'>. 

Stevens, F, E., State Agricultural College, 
Raleigh, N. ('.: Plant, oOto.'i 

SiTEVen.s, T. W'., Cedar, Colo.: Specimens 
of ores. M9.A92. 

Si'KVENs In.stitcte OF Till 'H NOl.oo v, Ho- 
boken. N. .1.: Received through Air. 
S. P. Langley. Brass Barton button. 
40222. 

Stevenson, Airs. AI. C. (See under 
Siiiitlisonian Institution, Bureau of 
Eithnology. ) 

Stewart, Airs. .V. A., St. James, Long 
Island: Two specimens of beetle repre- 
senting the speeies A'vforyc/c.v xnliiniK. 
40027. 

Siewart, F’rank IE. Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Pottery fragments from Salem County, 
N. J. '40712. 

.■STEWART, Sa.mi'.son T., Little Rock, Ark.: 
Two valves of a s|)ecies of Enio, with 
attaehed pearls. Purchase. 40079. 

Stilwei.i., L. W., Deadwood, S. Dak.; 
About 700 specimens of Jurassic fossils 
fro II Wyoming and South Dakota. 
P"i‘ h; -e 29722. 
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Stirling, E. B., Denver, Colo.: Horned 
toad and eiirlit young ones. 30804. 

Stockholm, Swede.v, Ro\.\l ^tFcsECM on 
X.\Trn.\L History: Received through 
Dr. Yngve Sjd.«tedt. Two hundred and 
ninety-seven .specimens of exotic Lepi- 
doptera. Exchange. oOh.”)". 

Stodd.vri), II. L.. Stuttgart, .\rk. ; Seven 
photographs of mound relii-s. 4028.8. 

Stone, iNIis.s Ellen, Ea.-^t Lexington, 
iMass.: Plan of tVacliington City, 1.800, 
and figure of (ieneral Wasliington, 
stanijied on linen, 40.5.80, 

SniTSENHriRL Hon. .1. H,, New Albany, 
Ind.: Receiveil tlirougli S. S. I iorhv, 
Ilorrecavi', Ky. Samples of halloy- 
site froni varicju.s l.x'alities in Hart 
County, Ky. 410.'!.'>. 

Stoy, Cit.iKi.Es. Sjiringvale, Va.; Stone 
a.x found on Springvale farm. Fairfax 
County, Va. 411(32. 

Str.vni), E.miik., Christiania. Norway. 
Two hundred and sixty-one sjieeinieiis 
of Lepidoptera and 20 s[>eciniens of 
(')rthoptera. Exchange. 40,823. 

Sthothek, John, Charlestown, tV. \'a. : 
Received through M. Beltzhoover, 
jr. Autograpli note dated January 28. 
1788, signed hy James Ruiusey. Loan, 
84(37. 

Stkocr. Miss L.tiR.t, .lamesport. Mo.: 
Maple leaves infested witli inseet.s. 
39507. 

Stc.^kt, Dr. S. C., IVashington, D. C. : 
Alcoliolii- snakes from .8outli Africa. 
41195. 

Stubblefield, Mrs. Anx.\, Cumberland, 
Md.: Specimen of Kilnorrinm xaccaln.s, 
and two large segments of a crinoid 
column from the (Jriskauy of Franklin, 
Pendleton County, W. ^’a. 405(1.>. 

Stcrtz, B., Bonn, Cermany Two east-, 
of human skulls from the quaternary, 
near Prague. Purchase. 40403. 

SuTER, Henhy, Auckland, New Zealand: 
Five specimen-^ I five species) of marine 
shells from New Zealand (40-548); 1.8 
specimens of Cnionidie (,409.33). 

SwEZEY, Otto H., Ohio State Fniversity, 
Coliimhns, Ohio: K.ight specimens of 
parasitic Hymenoptera. 40.552. 


! Sydney, New Soutii 5V,vle.s, Austkali.v, 
j Bot.intc (T.iRDENs: Received through 
I J. H. Maiilen, director. Thirty plants 
, from New South Wales. Exchange, 
i 40473. 

T.ve'f, .1. A., I'. S. (leological Survey: 
Sfx'ciinen of Xijniph.ni rhitlbatd 
(3993(1); specimen of Xitliohrua tlenl- 
hiild ('(dlected in Indian Territory 
(4(K102). 

■ T.mnter, C. S. (See under C. C. Bell.) 

T.v.ssin, Wirt, F. S. National Museum; 
Collection of pieces of rope made into 
sipiare knots, splices, bends, hitche.s, 
etc. (4017.5); two diamoml crystals 
(40.873). ( See under ,1. F. Fargo.) 

T.cvlor, C. P)., Kingston, .Jamaica: Four 
specimens of tree-toads and a snake, 
from Jamaica. 40531, 

Tedesche. Leon C., University of Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio; Specimens 
I of Hall, from 

' Orafton, 111. 39589. 

; The Curio, Phoenix, Ariz. : Received 
throu.gh Paul A. P.rizard. Tliree 
.\paohe howl-shaped ha.skets. Pur- 
eha.se. 410.5(1. 

Tiiom.^s, IIenuv, Maimmet, Ma.ss,; AVa- 
ter-li/ard, Anihiiatmiin tniifiihitiiin, from 
Massaclmsetts. 406.89. 

Tiio.u.ts, Oi.nFiELn, P>riti~li Alnseum of 
Natural History, Lomloii, England: 
Skeleton of Lipii.t and skeleton of 
/'edt'ta.- also two skin.s and skulls of 
J/’iVro/R.'.' (40.539); South American 

inanmials (40(165). (See under Lon- 
don, Englanil, Britisli Museum of Nat- 
ural History. ) 

Tiio.mi'son, Hugh M., St. Louis, AIo. : 
Pseudomorpli of pyrite-galena from 
southwestern Alissouri. 40365. 

Thompson, Dr. J. C., C. S. N., Navv- 
yard, New A’ork City: Fislies from 
the vicinity of Dry Tortngas, Florida, 
including .Icf /e/m/jtetvcs, JJ((/ucocfc/H(.s‘, 
MirriinpiitlKxh,,,, IhAori ntru tn, Elopx, 
and Oijillmi. 40601. 

Thorn, A. F... 1 . S. National Alusenin; 
Tw'o salantaiulers from Twining Citv, 
I). C. (40057; 4011,8). 
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Tii.des, J. E., Univereity of Minne.“ota. 
ilinneapolis, ilinii.. ( )iio liuiitlrod 
Iilaiit^, Purchase. :!9711. 

Tollin'. O., Chakolaskee, Kla. : Three 
plants from Florida. 40t(.xS. 

Toi'.mlv, .1. \V , Yale University, Yew 
Haven. Conn. ; T\vohnndre<!anileii;l\ty 
plants from Arizona 0 

Tow NsENo, ('. 11.. U. S. Fi^h ( ’omiMi'sioii 
Speeimeii of /'Ofoo'a.',, sn[>poS(Nl t<> ht‘ 
from Xi'w (ininea. :i997o 

Town'skn'd, Prof. C. 11. T. i See under 
Hepartment of .\erieulture: also under 
Prof. T. ]). A. Coekerell. i 

TownsEN'T), J. a.. receiv(‘d tlirou<;h He- 
jiartment of Ayrieulture. Twenty-seven 
plants eolleeted in ( Iregon. 407<57>. 

ToWN'SEKII-B VUBEU T.l.vider.my .\Nii /oo- 
LiK.icvi, t'o.MH.wv, Kl Pu'-o, Te-x.; Im- 
I'erial Wi.uxlpeeker (:-i9725i ; male sjieei- 
men of AIouutaiuSbeei>, Or,\ „i, i n-ninis. 
from Carri/al Alountaius, Mexico i B. P. 
X.) |402S9|; tliroueliC.il T Town- 

send, presiilent, female specimen of 
fh'is iiti.i'ii-innn from Carrizal Mi'Untains 
(40290). Purchase. 

Tu.\cv. X. B., Auburn, .Me.; six s]ieci- 
mens of friholite 'chist from -\uliurn. 
4009:-!. 

Tk-\pii-\(.e\, F., Bozenian, Alont . Speci- 
mens of bi'Uiuthinite, stejihanite, and 
corundum from Montana. F'.xchanee. 
40130. 

Tk.vsk, Airs. IiL.vxcnr,, .\\alon,('al.: Four 
siieciincns of Cotyledons from Califor- 
nia (39S.i2); received tliroiieh Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. •> jdants from San 
( 'leniente Island, ( 'alifornia i 40240 ): 84 
plants ( purchase ) 140010); siiecimen of 
Tt/lmhji<t /’ccyo/ct labb ( 40714) ; 1(> jdants 
from California (4092:!; 41200); 4 ma- 
rine shells from ('alifornia (4104fi). 
(Se»> also under 1 tejiartment of .\s;ri- 
cultnre. ) 

Trele.vse, Dr. Willi.im, Alissouri Botan- 
ical Carden, St. Louis. AIo. ; Specimen 
of .4i/c/v iinn'i'iAi. ilttOO:!. 

Tkixi, AlrsEi'.M, Trine. F’.neland. i See 
under R. II. Beck. I 

Tull. Dr. F.W., U. s':. National Museum; 
Plant troiii Alaine, :! 9 S.'s:;, 


TsniiiD.i, T., Zoological Laboratory, 
Misaki, Japan; Rodents and small 
mammals trom ,Tai>an. I40i:l7; 410,3.'!.) 
Purchase. 

Ti'itix. Trti.Y, Roy.\l AIi'sei m. Receiveil 
tlnoiieh Dr. Pi(4ro Prever. Sjx‘cimt*ns 
of fo.s^il Xumiiinlites and Orbitoides. 
Exchange. 402.">)>. 

1 I iin'u, F. ().. F. S, ( i(*oli')eical Survey; 
.About 1 .2.30 snecics of Paleozoic jilants. 
corals, echinoderms, jiterojiods, and 
crustaceans, including about 180 tyjie 
lots and 10,000 sjiecimetis (jiurchase) 

I :-!t),S()(i ) ; meteorite from Cdiristian 
County, Ky. (jmrcbase) L. P. X. 
(40,34:! I ; about 7,3.000 sjiecimens of fos- 
sil bryozoans rejjresenting about 1,200 
sjiecies. with neai ly Ii70 types ( jjur- 
ehase) i41179i; criuoids. bryozoans, 
bra(diio[io<ls, and trilobites, rejiresent- 
ing ju'incij.ally the Lower Silurian 
system of tin- Alississijijd Valley (pur- 
chase ) 1.. P. X. (41180 1. 

rxDr.mvoon, John, AVasbington, 1). C.; 
Sjiencer rille. Purchase. 40050. 

UxiTKo Stmes Mini-. Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Received tlii’ough ( ieorge E. Roberts, 
director. Bronze memorial medal of 
Presiilent AIcKinley. and a bronze coji- 
jier medal ot Lietit. Victor Blue. Pur- 
chase. 40.311, 

UNirEn St.vtes X.vrioxtL AlfsKt m; The 
following models were made in the 
Anthroi.ological Laboratories: Pla.«ter 
cast of Egyjitiau scarab (;!97ti-3); model 
of a Chinese musical instrument 1 34749 ) ; 
model in jdaster of a Alexican collar or 
yoke (:!9i,>0): moilel of drilled i-ereino- 
nial butterfly and models of a jiolished 
stone knife and a stone club (:!9751'); 
model of an arghool (39,823); four 
models of a.Iouet (40072); three plas- 
ter i-asts of a large Alexican idol and 
three jilaster casts of a small Alexican 
idol (401431; tw o models of the “ Tower 
of Silence'’ (401 38 i ; four easts of Costa 
Rican nictate (40234); four casts of a 
stone yoke from Alexieo (40233); two 
eojiies of a large whistle ( Sjiapakuilla ) 
and a eojiy of a double reed (40241); 
model of a marine trumjiet (40261); 
three easts of a stone yoke (40286); 
two easts of stone ‘■Palma.s'’ (40287); 
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Fniti:!) St \ti;s Xatkixai. ^rrs);i'M — Con- 
ti inu'd. 

four casts of •■Ttear ilother" (40o0K); 
Eskinnj lieail, ca-t ami jiainted 
(40.'!27): four of Co^ta Rican 

nictate (IlKiUt)); four cast-^ from 
sculptured sandstone lilocl (4n.'>81l; 
fi lur cu'ts of i’orto Rican collar i 40;!'.I7 ); 
tour casts of a stone i-ollar (dOrillM; 
mold and twoca^tsof the Lansinjr skull 
(40551): four casts or carved '-tone 
nictate from Nieurattua 1 405ttS u foin 
casts of stone ‘Mlod of Water” from 
Mexico (40500 1 , four casts of stone 
head )40 i> 5’01; four casts ot a stone head 
(40050); four casts of an F.ffiey vase 
(40052); four casts ot a larw stone 
lactate 140050); four casts of a stone 
chair from F.euador i 40057 i; fourmod- 
els of I’aiiatres tlute or liageolet i 4070] ) ; 
mold and cast oi niarhle bust of Prof. 
S. F'. I), Morse (40777), plaster ca.st 
of Wooden handle for stone hatchet 
from the B. K. Dodge collection 
(40780); copy of flute (40822): set ot 
Seneca jjamhliiig dice (4oss0i; two 
Seneca horn rattles (40,so5i, model of 
a dujgout canoi' (400o5i; Sioux shot 
stiik (4(l007i; howl and -ix dice used 
in the Seneca Indian gaiiihliiia hone 
game (40010), cast of stone sculpture 
of a human female ligure (400171; 
models of oh-olete Seneca imiilements 
with written history of each i40ti.'!01; 
live models of obsolete imtilements 
used by thi' Seneca Indians (40974); 
cast of human figure (40070); cast of 
human fi.gure 140080): cast of hnmaii 
figure 140081); cast of carved st.me 
mask (40982). cast ot trijiod va.se 
(4008;;i; east ol pijic ( 41004 i ; cast of 
pipe (41005): cast of large obsidian 
cutlass 141225). 

Vm.wm. Dr. W. IF. ('Icwlaiid, <>hio 
Scvi'ii hundred sjiccimcnsof Fiiropean 
t'oleo[4era ami 84 spec imeiis of Fepi- 
doptera. 40070. 

V woKRiirRi,, F,. (’., Xcw York City 
Two jilants from < iuatemala. 50715 

V\N Dkm \N, II. F., Washington, D. C ; 
Four oyster shells from Terre Bonne 
Bay, Fouisiana. 4t)405. 


Vax Dyke, Dr. F. C'., Fast Oakland, 
Cal.; Three hundred and twenty-six 
spiecimensof insects, including Diptera, 
Coleoptcra,IIyiiienoptera,Lepidoptera, 
and other orders. 50655. 

Vai'oiian, T. Wayl.yxi), F'. .8. Geological 
Survey; Six si>ecies of laud shells from 
Salt Mountain, Alahania. 505il5. (Sec 
under Interior Deiiartmcnt, F. S. Geo- 
logical Survey. ) 

Veitch, .1 tMEs. \Nn Sons, Roval Exotic 
Yni>crv, Chelsea. Kngland: Six hun- 
dred and lifty-ninc plants from China. 
40482. 

\ ENABLE, F. I’., Vernon, British Coluiii- 
hia: Seven spe<'iniens of llyinenoptera. 
40415. 

Vekkii.i., a. if. New Haven, Conn.; 
Fifty specimens of Fc])idoiirera, 40001. 

Very, C. F., Big Clifty, Ky.: Sainjiles of 
asphalt from Kentucky. 40200, 

Vienna, AtvstRiA. K. K. N.atiriiistori- 
sciiEs HoE.\u-sEf.\i: One hundred speci- 
mens of Cryptogams from Europe 
(507061. I 15 specimens of Kniiitnijiuiiii' 
,ixifnit:i, Ci-nt. VIIT (407551. F.x- 
change. 

W \nswoRTu, IF F’,. (See tinder Snnth- 
sonian Institution, Bureau of Flth- 

nology, ) 

W.\i.(oTT, Hon. C. D.. Director C. S. 
Gcologii al Siirvet : Snake (Kutmiiit rn- 
i)riiiix\. from (irand Canon, Ari/ona 
(40077): siiecimcn ot Middle Carhon- 
iferous sandstone slah with reptile 
tracks, collei'teil on the ( irand \’iew 
trail, Grand Ganon. Arizona, hy Mr. 
Walcott ( 41004 ). (See under Interior 
Department, C . S. t ieological Suivev ) 

W vi.i orr, (\Ii>. IT. L.T., Claremont, Cal. : 
Tw'cnty-fi\e sjicciiiicns uf land-shells 
irom California. 40750. 

Wm.keh, Dr. R. F., Carnegie, Pa.; Fer- 
riiginoti' concretions and geological 
Specimens (40728: 407i»0). 

WvLi.iNo, W. P., Comer, Oreg.: Speci- 
men of arsenopyrite, or mispickel, anil 
arsenide of iron. 40061. 

W vi.foi E, F’. A. ( Sci' under ] lupai tment 
of Agricultniv. i 

IVvi.sii, FI vRic, , AVashington, D.C.iTwo 
fire Sticks. 40.50ti. 
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IValsh, Dr. John, IVashingtnn, 1). C. : 
Tfn skulls and two lower jaws of 
Eskiniosfroin Greenland, aiida piece of 
a vertebra. 89976. 

IVah Depart.mext, received through 
Quartermaster-General Lmlington, U. 
S. A. Two United States Army regu- 
lation ritles (lOl.'SUl. received through 
Brig. Gen. William Crozier, chief of 
Ordnance I)ei>urtinent, collection of 
models of obsolete ordnance and ord- 
nance stores (40848). Deposit. 

Armij Mt diodl Musi itin: Instruments for 
temjiorary use in physical anthro- 
pology. Loan. 8489. 

IVard, Ciiakles G., Rochester, X. Y.: 
Cast of the interior of brain cavity of 
the Neanderthal skull. I’uri-ha.se. 
40782. 

W.vEi), H. A., Chicago, 111.: .Meteorite 
from .\leppo, Syria (purchase) (89940); 
meteorite from Baratta, New South 
Wales (purchase) (400691; meteorite 
from Gilgoin station, New South Wales 
(exchange) (40086); slab of a meteorite 
from Arispe, Sonora, .Mexico (lair- 
chase) L. P. N. (40297); meteorite from 
Bath Furnace. Kentucky (exchange) 
(40587); two meteorites (exchange) 
(40705); meteorite from liajalahti, 
Finland, weighing 846 grams (ex- 
change) (40764). 

Ward, Rowland (Limited), i.ondon, 
England: Specimen of Norwegian elk, 
Fanilcee ( 40788 ) ; giraffe ( < ,'iriifa ) fn mi 
the northern part of Lake Baringo 
(40790) . Purcha.se. L. P. N. 

W.vkd’s N-VTL'kal Science E.stablish- 
.MEXT, Rochester, N. Y. : Trilobite iL.so- 
tehix] and a cystid from Trenton FalK 
New York (89745); banded diabitse 
dike in granite from Norway, Maine; 
orbicular diorite from Corsica; porphy- 
ritic diabase from Sault Ste. Marie, 
Canada (.89848); skeleton of Elifu, or 
South .Vmerican ostrich (40151); 8 
specimens of cpiartz ( L. P. X. ) (40672); 
skin of Pliiti/jiiiii and egg of Apteryx 
( L. P, X.) (40748); 1 1 casts of meteor- 
ites (41045). Purchase. 

Warmb.ith, J. S., Wilmington, Mass.: 
Eight adult ami 6 young Greenland 
hares, 8 white foxes and 2 blue foxes 


IV ARMBATU, J. S. — Continued. 

I (400241; 5 young Arctic hares (40119). 

\ Purchase. 

! Warner, W. V., Washington, D. C. : Six 
specimens of Vut, x siijuifer 40512. 

; AVarken, E. R , Colorailo Springs, Colo.: 

( Plants from Colorado: 26 photographs 

I of plant'. 40684. 

\\ AsniNOToN, L>r. 11. S.. Locust (Irove, 
N. ,!.■ Two specimens of iron ore. 
40727. 

I Waters. Dr. C. E.. John llojikins Uni- 

I versify. Baltimore, .Md.: Specimen of 

; ( 'urallor liiyi ( .89888 | ; ;i plants Irom 

. Hampton, -Maryland ( 401.85 ) . 15plants 
l>rincipally collected in Maryland 
( 40.870. ) 

Wvi'KiNs, W. (i.. Grizzly Flats, Cal.: 
Twenty-two ferns from California 

I (:19690; 40519; 40700.) 

AVeaver, j. AL. llilcyvillc. Va.: Sjaal- 
men of Neuro)iteron, C'oriiddlur (-mjiiiitii 
Hagen. 89815. 

AA KRER, .f. IL, < irovilh", Cal.: Siiecinien 
of argentiferou'-auriferous copper from 
Jo.=ephine County. Oregon 40784. 

: AVemstkr. Prof. F. M., Urbana, 111.: Re- 
ceiveil through T)epartment of .Agricul- 
ture. Specimens of parasitic Hymen- 
optera. 89818. 

I 

! AVeed, I’rof. W. H., U. S. Geological 
Survey: Two specimens of .Alexican 
pines. 40697. 

AA'eeks, F. B. (See under Interior De- 
partment, 1 . .8. < leologieal Survey. ) 

A\ Ei.ss, L. M., Good Hope Mine, A'nlcan, 
Colo.: Ten specimens of native telln- 
rium and cop])er tclluride from Good 
Hope Mine. 40681. 

A\ ELLS, Mrs. .T.cmes H. (See under Mrs. 
Mary Bry.son. ) 

I AVknzel, II. AAL, Philadelphia, Pa.: Six- 
teen specimens of Coleoptera. 40012. 

Wesley, Wii.li.vm A Sox, T.ondon, Eng- 
laml: Graphometer and a hy<lrome- 
ter. Purchase. 40525. 

AVfie.ctox, Airs. F. G. (See under Airs. 
F. G. d’Nautville. ) 

AYiieeler. W. AL. Lmiversity of Texas, 
Austin, Tex.: Ten reptiles from Texas. 
40586. 
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WiiEEi.EK, Professor. ( SetMinder llu)>ert 
Lj’iiiiin Clark.) 

AVuit.vkek, Cii \hi.es L , Ilaiiiiltoii. Oliio: 
Reeeiveilthrouoli .lames AV. See. Span- 
ish hand press electrotype from Cnha. 
40272. 

AA'niTE Bi FF.vi.o, AA’aton<ra, Okla.: Chey- 
enne war honnet. Purcha-^e, I. P. X. 
40544. 

AV’hite, Pr. C. A., AA’ashington, H. C. : 
Two s{)eeimens of clover from Europe 
and America. 40208. 

AA’hite, D.win, C. S. ( leolooical Survey; 
Two specimens of ferns from Pennsyl- 
vania (MOSIO): specimen.s of Intnrni- 
nons <'oal from Ohio and West A’ir^inia 
(lOlilo); dplants from A’ir<rinia iIO.'JOT); 
slab of rock from Alahoiiino, .Vnustroiif; 
County, Pa. (40S02): skull of Pine 
mouse, Mirnjliix pnuloriDn, from Web- 
ster Springs, AA'. A’a. (4110S}. 

AA’iiit.moee, AlissC. R., Richfield Springs. 
X. Y. : Plant. 39887. 

AA'iuoeox, J., Maryland Academy of Sci- 
ence, Baltimore, Abb: Three speci- 
mens of Oriskany corals from Cumber- 
land, Aid. 40277. 

AA'id.mkyeu. C. W., F.lk City, blalm. 
Specinu'ns of kaolin. 41081. 

AA’iEBrscH, CH.iULEsF., Xew York (.'its: 
Tsventy specimens i 10 species) <if Ter- 
tiary fossils from an as|ihalt mine, Mina 
Angela Klmira, near Bejucal, [irovinee 
of Habana. Cuba. 39S49. 

AAAoin, AA'. F.. AA'ashington, I). C.: Two 
hundred and sixty-si.x plants from Cal- 
ifornia. 40125. (See also under De- 
partment of Agriculture. ) 

AVii.ro.v, Ali.ss F/iiiee. Florahome. Fla.: 
Cold-framed minature of the brother 
of Ceneral Ripley, l.oan. .S070. 

AAAi,i)i;i!, I’rof. F’h.vnk .A., Fniversitv of 
North Dakota. Crand Forks, N. Dak.: 
Throe specimens of T'nio jfrism'', and 
two specimens of ( 'iimpt 1 <>uhi jti’nthirtit : 
also fossil plants. 400,SO. 

AA’ii.kixsox, D. F., Alontevallo. .Ala.: .Al- 
bino sijuirrel {Si-iiiriiy], 407,51. 

A\ ii.Li.vMs, T. .A. (See under Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. ) 


AVilei A.M.sni'Ko SciE.vrtFic Society, 
Brooklyn, N. A’.: Received through 
Louis Kirsch, president. Two sj)eci- 
mens of cut and polished g(jlden topaz 
I (exchange) (30844); five cut and pol- 
' ished amethy.sts ( gift) (39713.1 
: AA'ii.i.i.vmsox, Prof. E. B. , Bluffton, Ind.: 
Six spei'imens of dragon flies (40.5,30'); 
fragments of three sjiecies of ( 'luiihariiK 
from near Bluffton (.'>97831; two speci- 
■ mens of Crayfish (L'limhurux hlundiu- 
ijii iK-iitiih) from AA'ells County. Iml. 
1400S4). 

1 AA’illis, B-Vilev. (See under Interior 
j Dcj)artinent, F. S. ( ieological Survey. ) 

. A\’u..\ieu, Col. L. AA'onrnixi.Tox, Ryde, 
England. One hundred and twenty- 
live siiei-imens (88 .species I of Tertiary 
fossils fioin Barton, England, 41212. 

I AA'ii.sox, Rev. (i, -A. (See under Ali.ss 
Afary .A. Alead. ) 

! AA'i.xsitono ('in.vxiTE Comiwny, Rion, S. C. : 

Two drc.sseil cubes of granite. 40715. 

I AATsE, a. S. (See under .1. II. Bunnell 

j A Co. ) 

i AA'oiiluoli), j. Cn \ki.es. (See under 
Smithsonian Institution.) 

I AA'ou'oii, Koheut if, Fniversitv of Ne- 
i braska, Lincoln, Nebr.: Collection of 
mites. 40117. 

I AA'olt/, < iuoia.K, F. S. National Aluseum: 

I Tin whistle. 400,3,3. 

AA'ooi., ,1. AIeiu.ky. ( See under Durban, 
Natal, Africa.) 

AA'ooo, N. R., F. S. National Aluseum: 
Twelve birds. 399,31. 

AA'oonuow, (loRDo.v B,, Lowesville, A'a. : 
Specimensof amethyst crystals. 39,375. 

Woonui I F, Alaj., C. F. , F. S. A., Batan- 
gas, P. 1.. Filipino tire-syringe. 4077S. 

AA'oonwMU). -A. S.Miin. (See under Lon- 
don, England, British Aluseum.) 

AA'oonwYun, Dr. R, AL, AA'ashington, 
D, C.; Collection of moinnl-builders’ 
relii-s. 40149. 

AA’ F. A., San F'rancisco, Cab: 

Twenty-live s]iecimens i six species I of 
lanil-shells from California (40948); 40 
s]>ecimens of 1 lirnr dnt Beck, 
from San F’rancisco ( 41074) . 
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WoDDWoRTH, Or. W. MtOI. (See under 
(Slu^eum of Comparative Zoolofiy. ) 

WooLsoN, (Mifts (1. A., PittrfonI, Vt. : 
Tree-frog. 39S79. 

Worcester, Hon. De\x t'., secretary of 
the interior, (Manila, P. I.: Two hun- 
dred and seventy-nine photographs of 
native Filipinos. 39994. 

WoBTHEX, C. K , Warsaw, III.: Pair of 
Harris Coruiorants (40402 I ; I!lack l)ear, 
fV-se.'-v/ iH€virtinn.'< (4001.3). l^urehase. 
L, P. X. 

Wre.v, C'huistoi'Iieu, I'lwiiouth, Pa.: 
Speeiiiien of ha-sanite, ti.seil hy Indians 
in jn'aking implements. 40202. 

Weexx, A. ('. (See under Navy Depart- 
ment, iSureau of Equipment. I 

Wkioht, I'rof. Ai.iiEiiT T., Oherlin (.'ol- 
lege, Oherlin, ()hlo: Tuo .specimens of 
dragon-flies and a Sialid, froTii .Japan. 
40200. 

Wycoef, F. L., Port Townsend, Wash.: 
Received through the Department of 
Agriculture. Fixe plants from Wash- 
ingtoti. 40141. 

Y.ii.E Fniversitv .Mfsia .M, New llaxeii. 
Conn.: Received through Dr, C. F.. 
Beecher. Large slab with LS line 


I Y.xi.e F-Vivehsitv (Mcsei'm — C ontinued. 

: specimen-of .1C /'o//7< .V from the St Loni' 

limestone, at St. Louis, (Mo., and 1.3.3 
S])ei'imens ( 2.3 spe<-ies i of Stafforil lime- 
stone fos'ils from Leroy and Batavia, 

I X. Y. 4U04S. 

j Ye.vfhs, l\h .St., .\tlanta. < ui ■ tleoiogieal 
j siieeimeii'. ,19S09, 

I Yoi'.vo. Wu.i.iwi, Detr-oit, 31icii. Stone 
I im|ilenients and a w atm-wi n n specimen 
! of a cyuthoph vlloid coral. Exi-hange. 
:!99:i7. 

Yoi ,vi, l’,ia>Tni;i:s, Cai tci-s\ ille, (ia.: 
Afolc r'l'icket. 0 i rijIJntnl [ni hnt'i'iil/s P,nrm. 
:;9.S30. 

/xLKsKi, S. L . Fisli springs, I'tah. Tuo 
specimcnsof Yiimi ijillin'liniid ;ind tliri'e 
otluT platits. i4ii2(i.3: 4()31ti. i 

Zeis. Cm;i, C., Freilalha Park. Cal.: 
Reptiles and insects irom San l!er- 
nardiiio Moimtains. ( 'alifornia i 40.S2.3 ) ; 
specimen of an orthiqitiuon (40971 ). 

ZoLLiKoi i,n, K. II. St. tiallcn, Switzer- 
land: S<.venty mammal skins from 
Switzerland and .3 hats from (ireeee 
(41ti.'!4i, 102 mammals from Switzer- 
land i4ni:!t>|. Purchase. 
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BlBTJOCUAniY, I'M 


I’l'BLK'ATIOXS OF THE irF.-^KrAI, 
ANNUAL EEPOKT. 


Annual liepnrt | of the [ Boanl of Ke- j 
gents I of the | Siiiith'oman In-titu- 
tion, I .showing | the operation,', ex- 
pemlitures, andeoudition | oftheliisti- | 
tution I for the | year ending June .'Jh, j 
1900. I — 1 Report [ of the | T. S. Na- i 
tional Uluseuin. | — . 'Washington; | 
Government Rrinting < ttiiee. I 1902. 

Svo,. pp. T-XVI, 1-7 !S, pis. l'_o. Text furs 
I'jii. 

PROCEEDINGS. 

Smithsonian institution. \ United States 
National Nuseiim. | — | I’roeeedings | 
of the j T’nited States National Niuse- 
uni. I — [ Volume XXI\’. j — . Puh- 
lislieii under the direction of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. | — j Washington: 

Government Printing Office. | 1902. j 

Svc, pp I-XV. l-i)71. pis 1-'"'. IcM lig- 
13s. 

BULLETIN. 

Xlie Birds | of | North and Middle Amer- 
ica: I A Descripitive Catalogue , of the | 
Higlier Groups. Genera, Species, and 
Subspecies of Birds | known to occurin 
Nortli America, from the [ Ari-tici-and.' 
to tile Istlnnus of I’aiiama. | the West 
Indies and other island' j of the < 'arili- 
hean Sea, and the [ (hdaiia.gos Archi- 
pelago. ] P,y i Robert Ridgwav. | Cura- 


Family Tanagrida — The Taiuigers. | 
Family Icterida — The Troupial' | 
Family (Vcrehida — The Honey Cri'ep- 
er. i Familv Nlniotiltida — The Wooil 
Warblers j — '■ Washington: | Go\- 
erniuent Printing ( Util e. i 1902. \ 

BuUetm .'til. Onrl TT. svn. pp. T-XX. ]-,s:lt, 
pi' l-XXIl, 

.V List of ! Noith American Lejiidopte- 
ra I and ' Key to the Literature of this 
I t.h-cler of Insects j B_\ | Harrison G. 
Ityar. i'h. P . Custodian of Lepidop- 
tera, T’liited States National Nlii'inmi. 

I assi'te'l h\ C. H. Fernald, Ph. I)., 

I the late Rev. ( Itairge !>. llulst, | and 
I August I’.U'ek. — Wa.shington: ( 
(tovernment I’l'iuting nffice. | 1902. 

Ktlllcriu "i_*. s\u , i^p f-.XTX, 1-71.1 

REPKINT 

,\. Preliminary Catalogue ■ of the j Shell- 
hearing Nlarme .Mollusks and Rraehio- 
[lod' I of the I isoutheastern Coa-t of 
the United States. ] with illustrations 
of many of the species. . By ; William 
Healey l>all, A. M., \ Honorary Cura- 
tor i>i\ i-ioii of Mollusks, U S. National 
.Museum. ] — ! Reprint ! To whieh are 
added twenty-one plates [with expla- 
nations, and a supplementary list of 
speeies] not in the edition of hS.SO. j — 
Washington: j ( loverninent Printing 
( iffice. ! I90;J. 

1-Xi’V 


tor, Hivision of Bird'. | — i Part II. j 


tiiillcnii :7, s> 


pp pi- 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL HERBARIUM. 


VOI-t'ME viir. 

Parti, .'studies of Nlexican and Central .\nierieaii Plants. By.T. X. Ros,-. jn,. i-,5.'y 
pis. I-XII, text figs. 1-11 

Part 2. Eeonomic Plants of Porto Rii-o. By ( >. F. Cook and (1. X. Collins pp. 
57-299, pis. XIII-T.X, text ligs. 1-lM. 

Part M. A study of Certain .Mexican ainl < inatemalan .'species of I’n! iqinihii m . By 
IVilliam R, Maxun. pp. 271-2!sO. jil~. I.XI, L.XIi. 
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PAPERS PUBLISHED IN SEPARATE FORM. 


FBOM VOLUME IM, PHOCEEDTXOS OF THE I', s. NATIONAL Mr-^EI'M. 


No. 127o. A list of tlio beetles of the Dis- 
trict of Colnnibia. P>y 
Henry Ulke. pp. 1-57. 

No. 1276. Some new South American 
birds. By Harry C. Ober- 
holser. pp. 59-68. 

No. 1277. The Casas Orandes meteorite. 

By IVirt Tassin. pp. 69-74, 
pis. i-iv. 

No. 1278. A review of the Oplegnathoid 
fishe.s of Japan. By Davi<l 
Starr Jordan and Henry \V. 
Fowler, pp, 7.5-78. 

No. 1279. I)escriptions<if twonewspecies 
of .S{pialoid sharks from Ja- 
pan. By DavidStarr Jordan 
and John Otterbein Snyder, 
pj). 79-81, figs. 1, 2. 

No. 1280. New diptera from North Amer- 
ica. By D. \V. Coipiillett. 
p[i. 83-126. 

No. 12.81. List of birds collected by Wil- 
liam T. Foster in Paraguay. 
By Harry C. Oberholser. 
pp. 127-147. 

No. 1282. The reptiles of the Huaehuea 
Mountains, Arizona. By 
Leonhard Stejneger. pp. 
149-158. 

No. 1283. Contrihutions toward a mono- 
graph of the lepiilopterous 
family Noctuidae of Boreal 
North America. A revision 
of the moths referred to 
the genus Li iicaiim, with ile- 
sci iption of new species. By 
.John B. Smith, pp. 1.5f>- 
209, ]ils. v-vi. 

No. 12.S4. A list of spiders collected in 
Arizona by ^lessrs. Schwarz 
and Barber during the sum- 
mer of 1901. By Nathan 
Banks, pp. 211-221, jd. vn. 

No. 1285. Observations on the crustacean 
fauna of the region about 
Mammoth Cave, Kentucky. 
By William Perry Hay. pf>. 
223-236, fig. 1. ' 

No. 1286. The Ocehit cats. By Edgar A. 
Mearns. pp. 237-249. 


I No. 1287. .1 review of the trigger-tishes, 
I tile-fishes, and trunk-tishes 

I of .Tapan. By David Starr 

j Jordan and Henry W. Fi>w- 

ler. pp. 2.51-286, tigs. 1-6. 

No. 12.88. Birds collected by Dr. IV. L. 

-Vbbott and Mr. C, B. Kloss 
in the Andaman and Nico- 
I bar islands. By Charles W. 

i Richmond. ])p. 287-314. 

j No. 128!). Notes on a collection of fishes 
j from the island of Formosa. 

By I>avid Starr Jordan and 
Barton Warren Evermann. 
jip. 315-368. tigs. 1-29. 

No. 1290. Descriptions of the larvie of 
some moths from Colorado. 
By Harrison <1. Ityar. pp. 
369-412. 

■ No. 1291. .1 rc\iew of the cling-tishes 
j (( iobiesociihc) of the Maters 

of Japan. By David Starr 
Jordan and Henry W. Fow- 
ler. ])j). 413—116, fig. 1. 

I No. 1292. Observations on the crustacean 
i fauna of Nickajack Cave, 

I Tennes.see, and vicinity. By 

IVilliam Perr_\- Hay. pp. 

'■ 417-4.39, figs. 1-8. 

No. 1293. review of the Blennoid fishes 
of Japan. By David Starr 
Jordan and .John Otterbein 
Snyder, pip. 441-504, figs. 
1-28. 

Nos. 12!»4 and 1295. A new fresh-water 
isojiod of the genus ilanoa- 
\ xilliix from Indiana, and a 

new terrestrial isopod of the 
genus Psi Hihirni'idiHo from 
Cuba. By Harriet Richard- 
son. jip. .50.5-511, figs. 1-4 
and 1-4. 

No. 1296. A review of the Cha todontidae 
and relateil families of fishes 
fi lund in the waters of Jajian. 
By David 8t:iiT Jordan and 
Henry W. Fowler, pp. 513- 
563, figs. 1-6, 
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No. 1297. The relationship and osteology No. 1302. 
of the Caproid fi.shes or 
Antigoniiilse. By Edwin 
Chapin t>tarks. pp. .565-572, 
figs. 1-3. 

No. 1298. Notes on little-known .Japanese 
iishes, with description of a 
new species of Ahomn. By 
Daviil .Starr Jordan and . 

Henry W. Fowler, pp. 573- 
576, fig. 1. 

No. 1299. Cambrian Brachiopoda: .Icro- 
ireta; Linniu'xadnelhi; Ob(Aii>,; , 
with descriptions of newspe- ' 
cies. By Charles D. 55'al- 1304 

cott. pp. 577-612. I 

No. 1300. On certain species of fi.shes ; 

confused with Bri/oMeiiimit , 

polyactocephnlvni. By David j 

Starr .Ionian and John <)t- 

terbein Snyder, pp. 613- i 

618, tigs. 1-3. 1 No. 130.5. 

No. 1301. The shoulder girdle an<l char- 
acteristic osteology of the 
Hemibranchiate fishe.s. By 
Edwin Chapin Starks, pp. 

619-634, tigs. 1-6. 


North American parasitic cope- 
pods of the family Argulida-, 
with a bil)liography of the 
group and a systematic re- 
view of all known species. 
By Charles Branch lA’ilson. 
pp. 63.5-742, pis. viii-xxvri, 
tigs. 1-23. 

A review rjf the Ophidioid fishes 
of Japan. By r>avid .''tarr 
Jorilan and Henry W. 
Fowler, pji. 743-766, tigs. 
1 - 6 . 

A revision of the American 
moths of the family Gele- 
chiidie. with descriptions of 
new .species. By August 
Birsck. pp. 767-938, pis. 
xxvni-x-v-vii. 

A review < >i the dragi 'nets I Cal- 
lionyniiila' ) and related 
fishes of the w aters of Japan. 
By I)avid Starr .Iordan and 
Henry \V. Fowler, jip. 939- 
1 — 
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No. 1306. A review of the Beryeoid fishes 
of Japan. By Dai id Starr 
Jordan and Henry W. Fow- 
ler. pp. 1-21. figs. 1-4. 

I 

No. 1307. Japanese stalk-eyed crusta- ] 
ceans. By Alary J. Rath- 
Imn. pp. 23-.55, figs. 1-24. 

No. 1308. A review of the Hemibranchi- 
atc fishes of Japan. By 
David Starr .Ionian and Ed- 
win Chapin Starks, pp. 57- 
73, figs. 1-3. 

No. 1309. Descriptions of new species of 
Hawaiian crahs. T!v Alary 
J. Rathhuii. pp. 7.5-77, figs. 
1-3. 

No 1310. Contribution to a monograph 
of the in.«ects of the order 
Thysanojitera inhahiting 
North -America, By AVar- 
ren Elmer Hinds. lii>. 7!i- 
242, pis. i-,xi, text figs. 1-127. 


No. 1311. Description of a new genus and 
46 new si)ecies of eriista- 
ceans of the family I ialathe- 
idie with a list of the known 
marine species. By James 
E. Benedict, pp. 243-334, 
figs. 1-47. 

No. 1312. Symojisis of the family A’eneri- 
d;e of tile Nortli American 
recent species. l!y AA’illiam 
Mealy Dali. j.p. 3.3.5-112, 

Jlls. xu-w I. 

No. 1313. dll tile lower Deionii- and On- 
taric formations of Alary- 
land. By Charles Schii- 
chert. pp. 41.3-424. 

No. 1314. dbseiwatiinis nil the niiinlier of 
youiiLiipf the Lasiliriiie bats. 
By Alarciis AA’unl I.yon, jr. 
]>p. 425-426, ]il. xvir. 

No. 131.). Note on the sea anemone, .SVi- 
ijiirtiii jMiijiiri A'errill. Bv 
J. Playfair AlcAlnrrii-h. jip. 
427-428, tig.s. 1, 2, 
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Xo. 1316. ( >11 a small i-olleotion of cm.^'ta- 
ceans from the i“Uinil of 
Cuba. By William JVrry 
Hay. p|). ll'ld.'lo, 1-3. 

Xo. 1317. llammals eolleeted by IJr. W. 

L. Abbott oil the coast ami 
islands of iiortliwest Suma- 
tra. By Gcrrit S. Miller, jr. 
p|). 437-4S4, jils. .Yvm-xi.\, 
1 inajt. 

>io. 131.S. Birds collcctcil by Hr. W. L. 

Abliott on the i-oast and 
islands of northwest Suma- 
tra. By Charles W. Rich- 
ninnd. ]ip. 4S.5-.5'14, 1 map. 

Xo. 131!i. ,V review of the Syneiltojrna- 
thous tlshes of .lapaii. By 
Daviil Starr .Ionian and lol- 
win Chapin Starks, jpp. 
.i2.o-.o44, figs. 1-3. 

Xo. 1320. Xote.s on the o.“teology and re- 
lationship of the fo.ssil hinb 
of the genera 
Iliirijeriit, Ray/for/nX and Ihn- 
trymn. By Freilerie A. Lu- 
cas. jip. .olo-.o-oO, figs. 1-s. 

Xo. 1321. Rediscovery of one of Hol- 
brook’s .Salamanders. By 
Leonhard .Stejneger. pi). 
.1.57-5.5.3. 

Xo. 1322. A new Procelsterna from thf‘ 
Leeward Islands, Hawaiian 
group. By WalterK. Fisher, 
pjj. 559-563. 

Xo. 1323. The structural features of the 
bryozoan genus lIuinutriiiKi, 
with deseri]>tions of species 
from the Cineinnatiau group. 
By Kay Bassler. pji. 565- 
591, ])ls. -v.v-x.w. 


Xo. 1324. .V review of the Elasmoliran- 
ehiate fishes of .ra]>an. By 
Haviil Starr .Iordan and 
Henry \V. Fowler. ]ip..593- 
674. jils. vxvi-xxvii, tigs. 
1 - 10 . 

Xo. 1325. The cerebral fissures of the At- 
lantic walrus. By I’ierre A. 
Fish. pj). 675 - 6SS, pis. 

XXVIII-XXIX. 

Xo. 1326. Description of a new .-ppeeies of 
.«eulpiu fi’om ,7apan. By 
David Starr .Iordan and Ed- 
win Chapin Starks. pp. 
6.S9-690, fig. 1. 

Xo. 1327. On tile iileiitifieation of a spe- 
cies of eucalyptus from the 
Bhilippiiies. By Joseph 
Henry Maiden. pp. 691- 
692. 

Xo. 132.S. Sii])plementary note on Blak- 
I'l-iii iiiil.^iikiirli imdi'w certain 
.lapaiiesc fishes. By David 
Starr Jordan, pp. 693-696, 
1>1. XXV, figs. 1-3. 

Xo. 1329. The use of the name “torpedo” 
for the electric catfish. By 
Theodore Gill. pp. 697-69.3. 

Xo. 1330. A review of the Cepolidte or 
band-fi.shes of Japan. By 
David Starr Jordan and 
Henry W. Fowler, pp. 699- 
702, fig. L 

Xo. 1331. A geiiealogic study of dragon- 
fly w iiig venation. By James 
(i. Xeedham. pp. 703-764, 
pis. xvxi-i.iv, flg.s. 1-44. 

Xo. 1332. A review- of tlie Cobitidie or 
loaches i if the rivers of .lapan. 
By David Starr .Iordan and 
Henry W. Fowler, pp. 765- 
774, figs. 1, 2. 
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FROJt Bri.LETIN rffl. 

Part Q. Iiistruftion^ to collectors of historical ami anthropological specimens. 
(Especially (lesigne<l for collectors in tlie insular possessions of the Enited States.) 
By "Williani Henry Holmes and Otis Tuftou Mason, pp. [1]-[16]. 

PAPERS BY OFFICERS OF THE XATIOXAI- JtUSEFM AXD OTHERS, BASED 
WHOLI.Y OR IX PART HPOX THE NATIOXAL COLLECTIOXS. 


ADLEK. Cyrus. [Address on muse- j 
ums.] ; 

Aihhu .s tJ/hr/rtil at iht j'n nntl opuitiii/ ■ 
iifthi >! Ill il ir n m ui Ihirt nrtf I'lUlfi- . 
(.'ambmWc. 11*03. pp 1-1-1'' 

ALLKX', J. A.: BAXHS, Outimm; EV- 
EIIMAXX, Bahtox IVarrex; (HLL, 
Tiieojiore: HOWELL, Arthur IL; 
JORHAX, David Starr; IMEIHIIAM, 
C. Hart; MILLLIR, (Ierkit S., Jr.; 
X K LS( )X, E. 11' . ; 1 ; ATI 1 1! CN. A 1 ar Y J . 
and TIKIAIAS, Oi.ditki n. A method 
of fixing the type in certain genera. 

Si‘ir/ic' I'noa' -cries), xvr. No 3',U. .Tiily ts. 
390'.>. PR. llt-115 

tVluMi no t.vpe Is indicate'l. fait llto name 
of an inclurleit species i- nscU lor ilic nc« . 
generic name. That species -hall tic regarded ^ 
its the type. 

A-AIERICAX ORNITHOLOGISTS’ ' 
UNION COAIAIITTEE ON Nt.tAIEN- 
CLATL^RE. Eleventh Siipj>lement to 
the Anieriean Ornithologhts’ Union 
Cheek List of Nortli American Birds. 

-Iwl. XIX, Xo. .1, .Tuiy, I'.HiJ. pp Sr)-:St3. 

.V list of ationt lilO i ase-. involviin,' chan.gcs 
of nomenclature or additions to the Uhci’k 
I-ist of Xortli .tincnciin Birds, acted on Jivtlte i 
Committta' on Xonienelatnre .it a niecinig . 
held in Waslmigton, .Iju 17-23, 

ASHAIEAD. AVii.i.i \.ir H. CUi.ssitication 
of fossorial. jiredaceons, ainl parasitic 
wasps, or tiie suiierfamily A’espoidea. 
(Papin- No. t). 1 

Ciliiil'ldiii J-'iifniiin/iidt.if, XAXTV. Jlllv, 
pp Iti.VlOO. 

Treat-' of the family Ve'-^pidie. wliieli is 
(hvi<le<liiitt)tA\ o '•ubiamiiie-'. ilie Vespiiia-aiifl 
Hie PolistiiHi 111 all IT ueiiera .iie tabulated 

( 'lassitiratii >11 uf the* fossurial. pre- 

(■|ii(V()u>, and ])ara>itic wa^j's, or tin* 
j-ubiaiiiily Vt^pi.idea. (Pa])er No. 7.) ' 

OniiiiJiUii Kiif'i-noJiKli-’t, XXXIV. Allg^.,li>02, 
pp 203-211' ' 

Treats of the family Kuuieiml.i whu'li , 
divided iiiitj idursiilif.iinilie-'. v:/ fli Fsehuo- ^ 
ga-terirue, ( 2 t lOseofliiHi , i 3 • Rapliiith>s>in.p . ! 
and (4) EniiH‘niii;i The >ubfaiuih liumcn- ■ 
line is again diMded into three tubes* Etmie- ' 


ASllMEAD, William II. — Continued, 
mni, Odyiieriiii. and Alastorini. In all 3S 
geiier.i aie t.ibulated. two of which. M'u'Vfii- 
iiinim and MonobidUi, are new. 

Classitication of the fossorial, pre- 
daceous, and ])arasitit* wasps, or the 
subfamily Vespoidea. (Paper Xo. 8. j 

Caiuulian Kntvinulnijiht. xxxiv, Sept., 1902, 
pp. 219-231. 

Treats of the families Masaridtr and Chry- 
sidida*. Tlie Masandte are diviiletl into two 
tribes, the Ma.s.irini and the Eni>aragim. 
Twelve genoM are tabulated. one. Pfit iiihimn- 
being new. The family Chrysididte is 
divided into seven '•ubfamilie'*: ( 1 i Farno- 
pina . Chrysidiiuv. (3) Hed\ ehriiue, (i) 
Elampintt-, ('n .Ulocoolinie. od rieptintr*. 
and (7i .\me'>egiii:e. In all, 39 genera are 
tabulated, of which nimiher two, Pi^tiulnmn- 
/f/saiid are new. Twonewspe- 

eics of bihUi and 3/. tmva- 

stiuii, are de-scribed. 

Classilication of the fossorial, pre- 

daruous, and parasitic wasps, or the 
superfamily Vespoidea. ( Paper Xo. i ). ) 

('dihdiiifd J'lif'ii/iolofnd. XXXIV. Oet.. 1902, 
pp 2tlx-J72. 

Treats of the family Bethylidie which is 
dixnled into three subfamilio The first 
subfamily or the Bethylnia is then taken uj*. 
onegenu-i, Prtibd/iuhi'i. being new. 

The ITymenopterous parasites of 

Pht fuirorrus raKini.r ('ookerell. 

Piinotlffm Eiitoniohfjist. xxxiv, Tier.. 1902. 
pp 301-302. 

Lists Pair spt'cies of h\ menopterous }>ara- 
site«! irom tlii'! mm-chI, two. Bf/-j,i/iii< ji/n mi- 
roi'i > and T» fnidtr/iiK h/i/ii/n. ln-ing new. 
X'fiifftotitri/ifiiK hiiir'irfni IK. the type of a 

new gt'iiLis, Is al'O described. 

— Classiticatioii of the fossorial. pre- 
daceous, and parasitic was]>s, or the 
subfamily Ves]>oi(h*a. (Paper Xo. 10. ) 
I'anathifu EiifoiuuIo<j/'f. xxxiv. Bei*.. 1902, 

pp. 2 s7-l‘'‘3. 

Treats of the remaining subfamilies of tlie 
Beth\lida. the Kmbolemina . aii<l the I)ryi- 
niiia . aIso<,f the family Trigon.ilirhc 

Mr .\shmead phu-es m (!i,> l-'mbolemimc 
('ameron’s nluun. which 4vaj« described 

as u Braeonul, 
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ASHMEAB, William H. ('eropnhsxi^r- 
sus Agenioxenm. 

Ent. Xen'S, xili, Dt*o.. 1902, p. 31S. 

Refutes Mr. Verick’s views that 
Ashmead is synonymous with f'cropalr^ 
Latreille. 

Classification of the fossorial, pre- 
daceous, and parasitic wasps, or the 
Buperfamily Vespoidea. (Paper Xo. 
11 .) 

Vanct.dio.n E/itoiimloffisf, x.xxv, Jaii., 1903, 
pp. 3-M. 

Treats of the familie'^ Sapygidie. Myziiii- 
dse, and Scoliidee. Four genera an* tabu- 
lated in the Sapygidie and ten genera in the 
Myzinidie. The Sooliidie are divided into 
two subfamilies, the Scoliinfe and the Elidi- 
nte. Eight genera are tabulated, one, Td- 
rnscolia. being new. 

Classification of tlie pointed-tailed 

wasp, or the superfamily Proctotypoi- 
dea (I). 

Jonrn. Sen' York Ent. X, Dec., 1902. 
(published Jan., 1903;, pp. 240-247. 

Mr. Aslimead divides the superfamily into 
eight families and tabulates the genera of 
the Pelecinida-, Heloridce, and Belytidie. 
Twenty-eight genera are characterized. 

Classification of the fossorial, pre- 
daceous and parasitic wasps, or the 
superfauiilv Vespoidea. (Paper Xo. 
12 .) 

t.'anadian Entoinolor/id. x.x.xv. Fel»., 1903. 
pp. 39-44. 

Treats of the families Tiphiidje. Cosilhhe. 
and Rhopalosomida*. In tiie Tiphiid.e five 
genera arc tabulated: in the rosilida- nine 
genera are recognized, one. Isoiiphiu, >»eing 
described as new'. Only a .single genus i< 
known in the Rhopalosnmida*. 

Classification of the gall-wasps an<l 

the parasitic Cynipoidea. { I. ) 

Psyche, X, 1903, Jan, -Feb . i>p. 7-13. 

Mr. Ashmead separate" this superfamily 
into two familie.s, the Figitida- and theOni- 
pidic. The first is then divided into six sub- 
familic"; (I) Figitiiue, (2) Oiiyehiime, (:ji 
Auaeharinjc, (4) Liopterime. ("o Encoilina. 
and tC) Xystime. Tables for recognizing tin* 
genera of the first three subfamilies are given, 
in which 23 genera are tabulated, one genus, 
Kiffferia, being new. 

[Keview of] Species des Ilymeii- 

opteres d’Europe et d’Algerie I.es Mu- 
tillides. Par ErneBt Andre. 

Canadian Entomologist, xxxv, Feb., RXr,. 
pp. 49-50. 

Mr. Ashmead notice" and review" this work. 


A8HMEA1), William fl. [Review of] 
Monograjihie <les Cynipides d’Europe 
et d’Algerie. Par I’Abbe J. J. Kieffer. 

Psychf, X. Feb., 1903, pp. 13-46. 

This repre"enls a review of this work ))y 
Mr. A"hmea<i 

Classification of the pointe<l-tailcd 

wasps, or the superfamily Pmcti^try- 
jMjidea. (II.) 

Journ. X. }'. Ent. Sor., xi, Mar.. 190:3, pp. 

Treats of the faniiliC" Diaprikhe and Cer- 
aphronida.. Two "n]>familie". Spilo'-micriine 
uiid Diapriime, are recognized in the Diaprii- 
<la‘. ami :{1 genera are tabulate*!. ThoCera- 
phnuiida* art* al "0 divided into two ."iibfam- 
ilies, the Mega."pihn!e and the Ceraphroninie. 
13 genera being tabulated. 

Classification of the fossorial. pre- 

ilaceous, and parasitic wasps, or the 
superfamilv Vespoidea. (Paj^er Xo. 

l.s.) 

Canadian Entomologist, xxxv, Apr . liX'S. 
pp. 93-107. 

Treats of the family Thynnidce, which is 
divnh'd into three "iibfamilies- il) Tli\n- 
nidte: < 2 » Methociine. and 1 3 1 Rhagigasteriria*. 
A table of the genera of the Thynninfo i.s 
given in which 2h genera are cliaraeterized. 
12 being new. namely. Thiinnuha. /iispfli/thyn~ 
nu-<, Psnulaf^hirn'i, Giiennins, i''tiih(ihithiinnni-, 
Hfiiiitfwnniis, Aodothunnus, Pdndfltghoiiiern, 
Pijcniilhynnutf, Klngianus. 2'*sainniuthynniis. 
and Spilothynniif-. 

f 'laBsification of the jjall-waspB and 

the parasitic Cynipoids, or tlie super- 
family Cynipoidea. II. 

vol X Apr., 1903, pp. 59-73 
Treat" of the subfamilies Liopteriiue and 
Encoilina-. In tlie lormer 3 genera are tabu- 
lated, in the latter 6-t genera. Nine genera, 
namely, Zuiaisrhn.-^, Ti opidencorla, Proniio- 
inorra. (idontrnroda. Tri-'^^odonfaspis. Pit nrocla. 
ZtK iti'nthi, P!>( udt nrnda. and Tttioplndu.iXTCt 
de'*cribed a" new', 

A IKAV Oryssid from Chatham Is- 
land.", T>i."marck Archipelago. 

P-iyrfte, vf»l .X. Ajir . ]9(i3, p. 73. 

Describe" (>phrynopus i^chtiiutiHslnndi. new 
"peeit‘s. 

Description of a iieM' Ap<i)itcU's. 

Tfi-h. liidl. Xf n- }l(iinp>’hirf Anrir. Exp Sta. 
N(» 6, 190:1, p. 229. 

Describes Apaiitflt-< clo-ioomipn . new sp. 

A new genu." in the Vcsjtidce. 

F.nt Xtii,'-. XIV. June. 190;S, p. ls2. 

Thi" new genus i" ftroposed for i/onj- 

hndfs Saiissure colleeied by Dr. W. L. Abbott 
in Trong, Lower Siam. 
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ASHMEAD, William H. Tivo new 
Hymenojjterous parasite;?. 

Ent Xeii-'-. xiv, June, 1903, 192-193. 

describes Vii/inns n) ineniths iMul chnlontu- 
riii .sntzn/i, bred by Mr Ottu H Swezey. from 
Onm n is ^v pit ntrionalis. 

Clagsification of the fossorial, 

predaceous, an<l j)arasitic wasps, or the 
superfamily Vespoidea. (Paper No. 
14.) 

( nnadinn Entitmolopid, xxxv, June. 1903, 
pp. iri5-lo8. 

Tre.its of the subhimiliO'^ Methoein.i- and 
Khagigasterinte. Eleven genera are tabu- 
lated. (t£ which one Afiditt(.\ from Congo. 
Africa, H described a'' new 

Classification of the j)ointed-tailed 

wasps, or the superfamily Proctotry- 
poidea. III. 

Journ. y. y. Ent. 8v*c , xi. June, 1903. pp. 
86-99. 

Treats of the families Scehonida- and Plaiy- 
gasteridie. The Scelionidte are divided into 
four subfamilies: (1^ Telenomins*. (2) Biei- 
me, (3) Teleasina.and (4) Scelioniniv. Forty- 
one genera are tabulated, f'iuullus being a 
new name for Cticus Riley, which is pre<K-ou- 
pied. The Platyga^tendte are divide<l into 
two suhlamilieb: di Ino'-temmina- and (i* 
Pbiiygasterina*. Twenty-tivo genoni are tab- 
ulated. 

Some new genera in the Cynipoi- 

dea. 

Proc. Ent. 8'oc, 1903. pp. 221-222. 

IiiThis paper Mr. A'*hmea<l briefly describe** 
the 9 new genera indicate«l in r^vchc \i/ 
Ki^ffnifJhi. Znnitsrfius, Tropuhuroilii. Pro- 
iiiionifi'a. Odunieacoihi, Ti issodontnspif^. J>i- 
eui-ofld, ZLi’urtnhi. and P.v iKhAtcoUd 

Description of a new genus in the 

Pirenime. 

Iiidiiiii Jfii-.tiijn Xn/i... Cillciuia, Inilia, v, 
lyOo, pp. tll-ti'I. 

L)e-cribt‘- Zln i/t-f i/luilua aJcockt 

The Ilomoptera of Alaska. 

The Ilijrnntnn Kipttfition. P.I9-la7 

(lives 11 list of tlio speou’s foiinil in .Alii'-kii 
anil describes svvvral now specivs. 

BAILEY, Florence Merriam. Hand- 
book of Birds I of the I Western United 
States I including ] tlie Great Plains, 
Great Basin, Pacific Slope, ! and Lower 
Rio Grande Valley | By Florence Mer- 
riaiii Bailey [ With tliirty-tliree full- 
page jilates by Louis Agassiz Fiiertes | 
and over six hundred cuts in tlie text 
1 [Vignette] j Boston and Xew York | 


BAILEY’, Florence Merria.m — Cont’d. 
Houghton, Yliftlin and Company | The 
Riverside Press, Cambridge | 1902. 

T2mo., pp. i-xe-i-1-612. 

A isyvtematic treatise nf the birds of the 
Western I’liited States. Yvith brief descrip- 
tions of the various species, their nests and 
eggs. The work is furnished with keys to 
the higher group*-, as well as to the genera 
and vpecie< Several local h-ts are included, 
and extende«i biographical notices of the 
more interesting species are given. 

HANGS, OuTRAM. Description of a new 
thrush from Chiriqui. 

Pror. Xi if England Zool.club, ill, Oct. 10. 

1902, p{e 91-92 

Mtridii h iiiutindif n fiirphnsa i.s a new sub- 
species from the Volean de Chiriqui, 

A new race of Scotoihor^is ver:¥p>acisi 

from Ciiiriqui. 

Pi or. Xew England Zonl. Club, in. Feb. 6. 
liHl3, pp 103-104. 

Anew sub«pe<'ics of ^roUAhoi us rrra’pin'is 
from Divala. Chiriqui. is dex'nbed a-* .S. ?• 
dtiiiitcoki. 

Description of a new subspecies of 

Mauiicn.s l ( Parziul. ). 

Prnr. Xnc Eiii/land Zool. f'liib, in, Feb. 6. 

1903, pp loVliH'. 

.Vanntus rinidii rleitda- U described as a 
new suhspecie" from Ceiba. Honduras. 

A new race of VireosiiJva jos^ephte 

from C’liiriqiii. 

Prnv. X* u' England Zoul. Cltd>. iv. Mar. 24, 
1W3 p]' 9-10 

^'^l'rojn.<rpfl:erhlr^<lUa hshm p. 9) is described 
a** new. 

(i^ee also under J. A, Allex. ) 

BANKS, N \TH.\y. New "enera and 
species (>f Acarians. 

Canadian Entomologist. July. 1902. p. 171- 
176. 4 fig*- 

I)e''Cnbe'- tw'O new genera, and eight new 
'-pecie*-. Three othiT genera are new to the 
countr\ 

Note^- on entomology. 

.<401 nri {Haw "erie*-!. July 2i. 1902, pp, 

lAl*r.6 

KevieW" variou> recent paper*-. 

The common spiders of the Ignited 

States. 

Canadian Entomologist. Aug.. 1902, p. 218. 

R^'view* llu** Ifook l>y Prof. J H. Eiierioii. 

A list of .-spiders cullectcd in Ari- 
zona by Messrs. Schwarz and Barber 
during the summer of 1901. 
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BANKS, Nathav — C ontiiuifcl. • 

Piiir. r A. ym. xw, Xn r2M. si-i.t. ! 

10, 1002, PI', 211-221, pi, VII 1 

New ''jieciu's: l*i'o'>thff-iiiio hurlKii. | 

<dfioj)/fo.<n, Ihii'opoitio hiff^iihi. . 

A iitnv Phalagiil from tlie lUack ; 

Mountain.2, N. C. , 

JuuriK y. 1'. XK.. >ei>l , lyO-, ii Iti 

T>eseri)jf' I'Cot'dt mou hi iiniifU 

Daddy longlogti from Mt. Katali- ' 

din, iMaiiie. 

Ent. .V< » riec , 1002, p 30-'. 

-V reeord of five '•peeie'-. 

Sleeping iial)itso^ certain llyiiieii- 

optera. 

Jiiuiii y 5* Kiitoiii .''V.iL. l>ee , I'HiJ pp. 
20y-214, 1 rig. 

Treats of the deepnig huhit** <>i M»me lo^co- 
nal wusp« and bee'-. 

— An application ot the Jaw of pri- 

ority. 

Sen nn I new '.ene'*!, .Ian. Jii. p 11"». 

^sotejs on entomology. 

sr-imi'e inew «.erie'-*. Jan Jo. lyi'o. pp. 

Note'! "11 le'ceiic lileralun- 

Secuiplary sexual cJiaraetiT'* in 

spiders. 

Pioi'. Ent sue. |{’a>/» . V N<» J. pp 

Feb., 190J. 

A con''ideraiioii of the iMissdib* U'.t> of th*- 
varions secondary M-.xtmlcharai'ter-' nisiadoi' 
of the rnited Siate- 

ZlNew Sinynthuriila* from tlie l>i'- 

trict of Cohmilaa. 

J-’roi' Kut Sue Tf o,'/". v, N". ‘J. l-rb , Jim.J, 

pp. 154-1 no 

De'-eriptinii of three new ''pecie". 

A new genu< of Solfiigidn. 

Ent. ytn.-. M.ii’.. VAr.l. pp T^-Ty. 1 hg 
I)e''(Tiplluii I '1 Ef nil rntii fhn rnhjiii iin'it. m-w 
genus and sjieeie- 

Those manu'^cript ^ame^. 

S'lmii 1 new '*erU'''. M.ii JT. p »<H5 

A reply to article- by Profe— or-- Bather and 
(lockerell. 

Notoo on Brach vnomnri of the 11. 

J'l’m.f group. 

Ent. >uf'. . V, No h. Mar , 

pp. 17:!-177. 1 pi 

nop-1- ol tlie gioui> and de-enptiori oi :l 

TD“\v -pei'ie'- 

A revi.sinii of the Xeatctic (’liry- 

So]»id;r. 

Tian.<. Amt I Kuf '•o. , xx^ix. Apr. 

PP 

Moiiogiapbie trt-.itmenl "i ih*- 55 -pecu--, 
tleseribin^ J iu-\\ e'-ncru and 7 m-u -pueic- 


BANKS, Natiiax. Neuropteroid insects 
of Arizona. 

Ent nil,./; . V. Xo. 1, Apl.. 10113, 

J.p. 2;7-24-.. 1 pi 

Aimolar.-d li-l oi ilie '•pccie- with de-i-rip- 
inai- "I 1 new gi.-iiu- and lU new -peeie- 

Xote." on t 'f'rni inll Kahl. 

Pun' Eut.XK-. . V. N" 1. .luiie, 14H1.5, 

p ‘:i(i 

n-eont "f the occi'i renee or rlii- -^u-eie- 
near \\ a-hington J) i’. 

N(tte'S on eiitoiuivlngv. 

>1111111 ciiew •stTie-i, June ly. lyo.l, ]>]> 

y.''j-y.s.j 

fb-\ieu-ol sevt-r.il n-ceiit piipiT-. 

IJAKTSCH, lArn. A new land shell 
from California. 

Pm,- P,in! sttu. U'f/s//.. w I. .June 25.1*411.’,. 

PP los-inl 

In thi- pa}‘'-r ."inionthi iriili'i,ttiiin<i is de- 
'-cribe-la- new Tiie -Y'CeniK-ii'- erei’* illet-ti'*! 
by Mi*- H 1. '1 5\'"lcoit, of J)edhatn, Ma— 
at Palm spiing-. '-an Jm-gitt '"Uiuj . ( ’.il The 
type ami a fine -c-rie- are "nteied a- N". 17nnU7 
r. S N. M. The -peeies i- name*! in honor 
of Ml- '.Vob'ott 

I >ee aDo under IVii.i.iA.ir Heai.ey 

llAl.L. I 

BASSLKU, R IV S. Tlie stmetural fea- 
tures of tile bryozoaii genii' Trniiinlriipti, 
witli ilescrii'tions of specie' from tlie 
Cincinnatian group. 

Piun E s Snl. .Vn- , .xvvi. \i, l.'lj.l, 

Mai 2', lyOo pp. ■loV.Ot, pN 20-27) 

In till' [)<Ip)T the ^f‘UU' Jlmuntn/pn i. lully 
with 2rl 'pi'i'ii', Ilf wliicli 10 are 
either new 'peei.-' t ir \ .irietie'. 

BKNKPK'T, .Tame.' K. t )e'cri])tion of 
a new geiiU' and 4ii new .'pecies of 
criistaceaiis of tlie family Calatheid.e, 
with a li't of tile known marine siiecies. 
/v.ii r .Vih. .Vii,'., vxvi, N'd. i.iii, 
]>"(■ '.i'.K lyiij, jip J4 47 text lig-. 

Hu-ed l■(Ilel'.y i»ii luati-iial "litaiiicl by the 
I’ Fi-li roiumi—ion '•ti-anu-r Alhnti d-.x dur- 
ing til" la-r twenty \e,ir- ArfiHeial ki-y-are 
yiveii fur the -peeu‘- examined. 

P.OWT>TSH, il. S. Birds of Porto Kico. 
.1//A. xrx. N" 4. <5« r . I'.'irj, ]>{,. .rai-oiit;. xx, 
N" 1 Jau.. lyii.l, ]>!• lu-JA 

Note- oil yi -pecies etillei ti d "r "i)-er\ed in 
T*"rt<* Pie" liv the w ritei. u iili .i 'U{-]>IenK‘nl- 
,iry li-r t»i Tb uddirioii.il -j<eeie- recerdetl i,y 
tither- 

liUPAVSTiCR. \ViLLEA5E. Birds of tlie 
Cape Region of I.owtT California. 

PtilU .Un-' C’linp. 7.""I . \fl, N" 1, sept., 
1 *,W) 2 , jip 1 - 2 U, with. an- map 

A ""laplele at eoiint "f the ,t\ iiuuna "i the 
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BEFAVSTER, William — C i)utimie<l. 

('a[>c region (if Lower California, lused largely i 
<m the anthor’s eolleeiioii. 1 

Ti)tanii>< iiiiIini'iltiicuK JiiL~nn (le 63 k 

ciips.KUitr’i^t 1 1>. 93 Jliihii rti ininnim-'' tint /(/.'•//?'■• i 
( p. 9ti I, and Tnclnji intta hmrJiijph m 

( [). liiTj are deserib<‘d new, and many s]ie- 
cies are reeorded for the lir'^t time from the 
Cape region. A full bibliography accompa- 
nies the paper. , 

BUSC'K, Acgi’st. Notes on the <.'ero>- i 

. -r . . ’ 

toinii group of Ypoiioiueutiihe with i 
descriptions of new North American j 
species. 

J'ji/iii. y. y. Eut. So('.. XI, No. 1. ^lar., ' 

pj). 43-.39. 

^ — Notes im Brackenridite ('lenieii'* 

types of Tineitifi. 

Pior. Eiif. .Soe. TJ'n.'/t.. v No Apr. I 
1903. pp. 1^1-390. ; 

Dimorphism iu tlie co<liiiig inoih 

[Cydla n. x’ar. ). 

Ent. Noe. ICo.'A , e No. .L Apr. 3 i 
1903. pp. 33">-Jj6. 

.V revision of the Auierican j 

moths of the family CTelet hii<la-, with ' 
descrijitioiis of new species. 

Pm,', r. N Xnf .V/o.. No. I.IO-I, Mav 1 
9 . l^AlS.jip. 7f‘.7-y3'^. pK x-.xvnr-.\\'\n j 

New genera. PiiraUcfiiu yioihu-iiifniu, ih.,. 

c^O/JO. Vl'iitifniiit //,<. 

Ni’Wspecies PitUodom mtunn Un P dnf-.tiV<t, 

P, itntih*Un, Tilphii^nhfiiihlhi hiui- 

i'Oiellhu .1 'iKjmtij'mt , A nn h ffVn . },m,- • 

fott'dil, .1. ipliiUpitpUiKi'lla, pH m uu nt mhi- . 

In Dij , P, (Hitii'jilhi, Ji iinjiii. Ti i/p't ;u.-'tii'f 
Un, EpiDif tits -'i/Ii !• oh III I . (ill'll //////.'/ In nm 

hifi'i'liili'li'^lhl, It. IIUI'III'I thiulUl . (t. ‘fililhihl. 

(t. jhinUn, >t. hn/iki'iidii, O h'lt'in^Hn. O’. //■/,•«/- 
ih/iiii/lhi, Si Oihii (i/hitil lull hi 1 1 dil, ihinhniH 
ijiU'cH!^! Un, Pi i/tfd/iii II >■ ; / ///(( 

kiiirfnffilJil, ^iiiiii-iiiiipiti.^ lUihlhi. A. p'lltiiih'i I- ' 
/Jill, Il’ihri/tCt H nZDHfJht , < I. (‘Iihiiuiih li.'l' Ir.ti’n- 

pli/lhi, U. ih.nttUn, a. {■i.'fiiJht. a lOiihnniinlln. 
o. pitiil/Uit, u tinijn.-^i-i/JIn, <; aiiA/lln. (i 
.-triiifi'JIn.ir hiJi/.'i I ll‘i, (i.riiil/ iill/.if' 1 ’iii‘IiOuIh, 
U. hnru/ >itJhi , <i h nt/h ndh{, (i. ihj'ii o Ihi. O' 
ni'/i iiii'ii.'uli Jhi, It, inJinilhi. I,. jiiin/lJit, 

nhi Jin, Trii‘li"ti'plii. J/ ) unhh Un. , 

New iiatue; Ai'lmi' 'In j 

On the generic name <d’ tin* j 

ciMlling moth. j 

Jiiiini. y. I Ilf. ^/li- . XI, No. .Time, j 
190.1 ].p 

( See also under II. < i. I>3 ’.\r. ) 

('ASANOWK 'Z, I. M. Tlie i-ollection of ' 
oriental auticpiities iu the Tnited states 
National Museum. 

Join n Am iiiimti'l s/ic . XXJII. lliOJ. pp 
H-17 

TlieartU'lo LTu es a '•iiiniitai \ do-'cni'iioii i.t 


CASANOM'ICZ, I. ^I. — Continued. 

of the coiuent'5 and the arrangement of the 
several section.s of the diviNion^ of hi'>torieal 
4iiili(liiiuc'5 ainl historic religions in the V. S. 
National Mii'-euin. 

Die Irty.sch-(dstjakeu und ihre 

Volk^jHiesie. 

.1///. Antfiiopolopid (new series), vol. 4, 
19(V_', pp. •JijVA'h. 

Review and extracts of S. Paikanov's W(.>rk 
oi the '^inie title, with especial reference to 
the state of mental culture and leligious be- 
lieis and eiistonis aiin mg’ that pet ipU' 

Jewish ceremonial objects in the 

Tiiited Jstate.s National Museum. 

J/ n i^h O'liiiniiil. XVI. 1903. I>p. \\ith 
Ipl. 

Description of olijects illustrating Judaism, 
especially from North Africa, which recently 
came to tlic Museum. 

religious ceremonial object:- 

111 the Fiiited States Xatioiuil Wuseum. 

Am. Anihiopohxnd {new series), vol. .3. 
I'.HC. ]-p 71-7?i. witli ’J Ills 
The article gives a review of the hi.story 
and the fninhmieiital beliefs, and of the 
Sacred s,*n]>turesof the Tarsees. and a descrip- 
tion of the tolleetiou at the Musouni. 

(.'HAFMAN, 1'k.vnk M. List of birds 
collected in Alaska, by the Andrew J. 
Stone Lxpeditiou of 1901. 

r.nH.Am. S'lf Ilid., X\l, Aug. Is. 19tu, 
PI. J31-317. 

list of Specie-' collected in Alaska with 

the collector's field notes. LihjopiK h oriindi 

pi iiiii'iihii 1 !^ Ip 3.>it, and Cii'uioi'ittn nfi Ih ri 
hoituh^ Ip ’J}*)) are dcsenhed as lieW suli- 
speeies. and eritic.il reumrks are ofTered on 
ihe Pai 11 .' Aad.soa /(•(/.'• group oi chickadees. 

(’LAllK, Austin II. The liirds of ^lar- 
LUirita Island, Venezuela. 

xrx. No 3, July, 19U2. jip. 

.\n account ot -37 speeio o{)'-erved by the 
author during a sliort xuit to Margantti 
Nland. Two species are deserilied as new. 
\i7. ■^;/ti‘ilht I'K K/hi .'irf n't iif 'tinfi.t ip 2)i I ") . and 
Jrh rii" jiiiJhoi ti>i< In li'n e/t.-J i p. 'Jt-'* 

OT.AUK, IIuiumT Lyman. The water 
snakes of southern Michigan. 

Am ynfui/ili.'t. xx'xvii. .fan.. 19C3. pp. 1-23 
Coiwideis till' ri'il-bellied water snake ol 
southern Micliiiran to be idonlie.il w iili Xati u 
1 1 i/ffiiiii/'iAi ! and di-liiK t Iroiu X. t'lpnhni 
Oil pages 20 -jl vp,.cial r.-f'-reuee is inado to 
the >i»<‘«‘imfn'- borrowed from llie I', s. Na- 
lion.-il Mu'-eum 

I'tK’KKUKLl.. Theodohe D. A. {See 
under ( 'u \n\ k> I.oris Poi i.akt). i 

( '( )Lf N. I N*o under < K V. ( 'ook. ) 
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C<JOK, 0. F., anil COLLINS, O. X. 
Eooiiouue plants of Porto Rii-o. 

Cijiitiih. V. > Sat. .Unie 

'17, 1903. pp. 57-209. rtp. AIII-LX. text 
fig^. 1-13 

COQI'ILLETT, P. AV. New diptera 
from North America. 

Prnr r ,s. An/. XXV. Xo, 12.S0. .Sept 

12. 1902. pp ,s:l-l2t;. 

Xcw icenera Mt t;/( VuHvliiiinitm 

Xcw sjiocio'- ntiniunja iu uso, ('nU > 
hiiHarii/nlii^, <' jittifi’n. t^qiininujn ^ O I'o 
toptiii'iii ijitilur. (nCrui/!<, f\ f</7<s f .\tiij' 
inn//-'. Jill'iT-i.-i, (' tlifiii /' ln'llll', C 

Jf't' loiiit/tii jii'iiltii, sti/lii- 

fii'', T. T. uhf ii<, T.hmh'ii. T ••hH'- 

tn'-, T. T. o<-t Oh nlah.'-, T '/ntfubti i.->, 

buliHii Cb ji>Ufh () jibitffji/i'-^ O piihhi^ 
f ‘yfrof'jpii.^ )''.(> (pf * 'li(r>nioiini\ pub /ii iiimni'', | 
f'. I lU'ipcnni'. C afn/n(innf-\ j 

tnnnpey, Syatopn’ riit'it‘onu>. >'(i/tn!i<nit /(ibum. ' 
rii'fjnfiiiii, .>.pbitii inn, Aocbbtu^iob-'-riini^. En- 
piliijpItH'i inluii ni-f'. E tqurub'-, E. 1 1 iiri'ji viii', 
E. iiti ii< nh'ia, E (Uupblfi, if.riin 11-^, 

(jliiih i'lijiiin, Pf'i'nduti irhin jbir/i > jm, /’. pitn--n, 

MijUiKoiinnii i-i'ntiUdbi, .V pirilpK, Khmnphn- 
niijiii iilh(\bi. Cub Khrn histi b>. 3// /•/> niCln hhif t, 
A'lmouHu Itmat'i, Pni'ndinoiilm Xi.ira 

foiigiooriiiii, Chcbjphf Ip.s pnUtu, Pihttiii hin<i . 
UifKitn, Pnudiipinopa vuji'o, IliinJohniodf dm- 
stdi!}, 0* Mroph'ii'bx t'al ni, O. Sf’tu'n. Enn 
/inn'l/i'itom, Ei'iiif'ta Xfi/io/.iii t^Ci- 

y^/v(, I’huiDCtnt At.ntidt'^. J'toithinif.ttpiy. Sfui- ' 
mbi IdiKitn, S. anuti'inn, S. ////>, Ma.-^n'tia . 
piiVifd. Eufhf Id htti'loi . 1 u ( tihiah".^ }[, 

iih.<(inn, Idiiii b‘hntn fiiinitxi. lino Juifimin | 
pubiC'irnC, !>. C.idbip.'-/.'- nulmUn^ c 

fnrinb'i', <f (Hflbms, Purnphiilo i^ai rop/idf/fim. 

chdbih.i'n Ainohinitnrdbi. Giuniioiniiid 
qundnbft'on, 'tfat'i, }fyinipfiiin jbi- ! 

Vfnbi. ('/ijt'iii‘1 tbtiipf P/idoniti pHlUdnl". ; 
Mi/dcn jbiri<-orn(<. Cfuroyia rapibj. Pnlnph- | 
phda bundb'. Cidohntn viitiptvnib. ^pdograpfni \ 
Jt III til I a. 

COTTIKKEh H. Sur quelqueri eppeceN , 
iioiivelU's (la irenre Automntf <le IMan. ; 

r.idl. Hi>i A7f/. 190-J Xo. pp I 

3:J7- i4i I 

Tliree >pe('ifs are ilfscribe*!. A pai'dinerf, j 
.1. t'd/'‘innin. iiiid .1. ri/i/OHi. Tlu* is from ; 
the r.S I’l''}! CommE-ion stcumL’r i 
<lrc<li.’'nijjr- in ihc* Bay of Panama. A. pnrddi/n I 
Is from Kingsmill Islaml j 

(’URKIE. Rollv V. ^lyriueleonidae | 
fnnu Arizona. 

P/-I),- Eiif Soc.}Vn.<!i . \ Xo 4. pp. ‘27i-Js4 j 
Autfior’s exrra?5 ot this paper were pnb- j 
]i>!ie<l June 13. 1903. 

The I'.iper coii'ists of a list oi tile sj»e<'ies of . 
aiit-Iioii flies oeeurriiii.'’ in Ari/onu, M»mpiIe<I j 
from jirevioiis jiiihlishcl reeonls ami from f 
the material iii the 1'. 's. X.jtional Mu.seuin, 


CEKKIE, Rolla P. — Continued. 

the Aineriean Entomological Society eollee- 
tiuii, ami in the Ci)nections of Mr. Xathan 
Banks and Mr ('hatles C. A<lams. Thirty 
speciesand ti\ o varieties are enumerated, of 
uliieh mimher 7 speciesand tu o varieties are 
descrilied as new. Tliree of the new speeie.s 
are iroiii tlu‘ eolh ctioii made by Messrs, 
.--chwar/ and Earlier m 1001. All <>1 the l>pes 
«ire in tlie T' S Xational Museum. 

The Odoiuita eolleeted hy .Messrs. 

Seiiwarz and Barlier in Arizona and 
-Vew Mexico. 

Plot- F.nf. S,yc UVi.k/, . V. .\o. 1, pp. 'Jits- )0.’.. 

Author - extras Asen- j>u}*l]shc<l June 33. 
l'Ai.j. 

This IS ji report ujxm a collection of dragon 
(lies made iliiring the summer of u»ui, 
T\u*nty-iour spciues ami two varieties are 
listed One new sj.ei ies is de.seribed and is 
tiarne«l Prl/nuin hnihiit. The male append- 
ages of ] ^chilli HI dmuiibi rah ert aiul I. hmhf 1 1 
are figured All of the specimens are in the 
r. s Xatiorial Museum 

]>ALL. AVilliam IIkaley. Re]N>rts of 
the Ih'bicetou T'liiversity exjieditions 
to Pataiioniii. Paljeontology, Part II. 
Tertiary Inverteliraten, )>y A. E. Ort- 
inann, Ph. 1 >. 

(iicwseriesi, sm, No. .{ yi. .Iul\ ]s, 
10U2, ].p. in-112. 

review of hoeior Ortrnanii s monograph 
of the Ternary Jn\ ertebrates of Patagonia. 

Letter to the editor. 

.sc/V/or ( new series I. xvr, Xo, .ly.',. July -Jl. 
lUU-i. pp. 150-151. 

A letter <Us<*ussing views on iiumehclaturc 
in Z4K>Iogy e.xpressed m a previous article by 
hr. (). F. Cook. 

■ ])r. J. (t. Cooper. 

Sce/ev ( new Series), xvr, Xo. ;:y,s. Aug. 15, 
19(»J. pp 

Obituary notice of the late T>r. J.G ruoper. 
tor many yeats a collaborator of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

— Xevv species < d’ Pai^ific coast shells. 

Xnidihiy. xvr, Xo. 4. Aug., lOO'J. pp. 43-44. 

Trotn obiimudn, T. jnuminf us/.s, nnd Ernto 
ol„fi,.A<iffi from Panama B.iy; Cf/rJiutda xii,<j- 
b in from the Gulf of California, and the genus 
('lii'hiifJln. uhich represents Mymn (of EiiroptG 
III Amerieuii waters, are described as new. 

A (piestion of iioiiienclature. 

rn'fbpif dr PaUdZonbpiie. VI. Oct., 
19f)J. pp 

Letter to the editor favoring the view that 
names c»f masculine and feminine termina- 
tions otherwise sinular. should not be re- 
g.irded when emphned hir diiYereiit genera, 
as liaiile to he superseded on that account. 
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DALL, Willi \m He ilev. Xote on vivi- 
parity in t'lirbicula and t'ardita. 

nee i new sorie") -Wi. N<l lin. Nov. 7. 

1U02. pp, 7-10-7-1 J. 

Notes the rli^covery in Oirbtciila from 
Uruguay and Vdiencnidin from Ahiska of a 
large number of well-developed young «‘helK j 
in the atrium of the oviduct of gravid female". I 
[included in a notice of the Proeee<hngM»f | 
the ihbliogical society of Wasiiingion, meet- 
ing ol«)<-t js. 19UJ.] ' 

Note on Xeoi-nrbiruht Fischer. 

XVI, No. 7. Nov., 1902, pi> s2-s> 
Note on the di^cox ery oi lartre iminbervoi 
nepionie young sliell" m the atrium of the , 
maternal ovary of ynumhifitln 

Jack Loudon’s local color. 


j BALL, WiLLi.iM He.vley — Continued. 

nil'f.'-n, and P. st]i/ii<!(a onihii Ironi the \\e"t 
coast of Amerh-a are described and ligured 
as new. A number of species hitherto iinfig- 
ured or imperfe<'tly delineated are now fig- 
ured in an accurate manner. 

On the genus 0( iinn<i Beshayes. 

Jtnint. rt)iieh<‘loijij, Manchester. Englaml, 
X. No. \ Dee. 19tV2, pp. 23.S-2-43. 

A leview and revision of the genus and 
The spt'cies !»elonging to it. The name Psep/n- 
ihn Is substituteil for Ps^j>hl< Uarpentcr. not 
Lriieiiee. 

On the preservation of the marine 

animal'- of the northwest coast. 

l!t p lili't., I'Ad lltHV2i, pp. 


AV w Yoik 'Piiiu-> Sntiu'h(}/ Ptrietr. vn. Ni». 

49, Dee. fi, 19n'2. viii. No 2. .Ian. lU. llHJo 

A enneism of the supposed “local coloi '* 
of the ethnologyof the publications «*f a pop- 
ular writer on Ala.ska. 

The Grand Gulf formation. 

.’icifiici (new senes) xvi. No. 4rL Doc. 12. 

1902, pp. 941.-947- 

An attemj't to clear up .some of the con- 
fusion whuh lias been eausi.‘d in geological 
literature by the recent use of (he name 
■■(rrand (.riilf” to designate r<*cks of very 
different agC". 

Synopsis of the family Veiioridte 

ami (if the North Ainerican recent 
sjieeie.'^. 

Pi tie. U ynt. d/dv'., xxvt, No. 1312. Dee. 

29.1992. pf. .1 o 5-412. pi. XIl-XVI. 

A review of the hisCorj . di.siribmion. bib- 
liograph>. nomeiiclature, and clas-ilicalion 
of this family of bivalve inoHusks. and a 
suinm.iry of the rei'Ciu species kn«»wn to 
exist on the east and west ciiasis, respec- 
tively. of the North American continent 
The following groups, genera, subgeiiera, or 
sections are named and defined as new • Sub- 
geiius Peltcyo/a, .sections (of Dosiiii.i. 

<lo!<inui. IfobLiioihiS, 

u^lbi; subgeiiU' (iinttloupina (lor Cijtlm 
(’oiirad. not McCo} i. .section Solamhi tmi lof 
Sun'iUn, section Ibuiiix.ru'Ui. section Pannn- 
Unn. section Pnriilli-'t<’. stM tion JIifpf/'i/itn>omtA. 
section L'Uiu Ilie<iii( /nt, subgemis I.ipiilnrur- 
dia, siihgeiius r//cloi isi/ia ili.r t'liihtifun-'- C'on- 
rad, not MeUoy:. section Mart ulii-ru^. '•ei-tioii 
AiminnliKlu'CH.i, seelioii 3/. ieimonin. section 
Sainaranfji'i. section J‘ruta}>es, snbgeniis 
Pwtothva, section raUifluo-n; are described 
as new and defined T) 'DtHnnrlla siimp'ynni. 
Tin la (ibni'oin^, T. nn^ntn, T. bi uf-iluinn, (\illu- 
rnnlia zonatu, C'ljthenn ttiojiUinit. P. mlhnun- 
phn. C mnznrkn. from the east coast of 
America, ami Cbinmfui h!>lidn, i.'u/bHumhti 
eiitfnii i<(, Pibinn t'lmi'inii. P. tnHieninnfa, , 
Cythertu nittf/ihib n.T. Ci/cfnttUn \ 

f'hinnr n'h'>tfii. <'hi'iii> (tfilifrriitn, 
Chione ptriincta, Ut/a's (tpotUnm. Pajdi/n '■kI- 


A summary of the conditions under w hich 
the murine mammals of the northwest coast 
of America exist and a discussion of the 
probability of being able to preserve them 
from exterminutiou. 

A new from Brazil. 

XVI. No. 9. Jan.. 1903, pp, 101-102. 
bia.'-tfidn-i8 from otf Kio de 
Janeiro, is described as new. irom a region 
where the genus was previously unknown. 

Hawaiian Phys^idte. 

y-iut/l'i^, XVI, No, 9. .Tan. 19U.U p. 100 

A note announcing the discoxery of true 
in the Hawaiian Lslands. where pre- 
\ lously it luul been su]*posod that there\ er,sed 
.shells (resembling Jdnpd, and often so Called 
bve.trly writer' on this fauna) occurring there 
all belonged to the I.inDtieifL*' 

.Synopsis i.if the Carditacea and of 

the Aiiieriean speeies. 

Pioc. .lead .Vtd. .’sc/. Philn for 1902, Jan. 
1903, pp 01H)-71G 

This paper, on the same line.s as the synop- 
sis <»f the Vfntriifn\ reviews the Ciinlitidie 
and the ( and gives lists of the 

spe<‘ies fiaiiai on the e.ist and west coasts of 
North and South America, with miniorous 
notes. The following are described and fig- 
ured as new . Vf‘ii/ri<'d) din nr /ii ilia, U. inondintn, 
V. yoiddii, r. <Bc/.' 0 , ]' alabkiuni, 

and Cniddai^idi‘'*''n. Vtiuricnidia rndt-'^GrAy, 
and V. nn>ndi<‘<>-'(a Gabb. are revived for valid 
species, and i'nnldn yinyt i" proposed for C 
cms''iGni\. not Lamaiek The new species 
iiame«l in this paper are figured ou the plates 
ai'coiniianying tlie Synopsi' of xhv A.dattidie 
Mp V I 

Review of the eius)?itieation of the 

Cyreiiaeea. 

Pme Ihof. . M’nsh . xvi, f'eb. 21. 1903, 

j.p J-s 

This i-s a ver\ ctuidensed statement of the 
classification ]>n)]>osed lor the I'lnnnd.e and 
Spfiu'i iid.i . Minihndop.'-i.'- is proposed for Mid- 
dG/f Sandherm-r (iioi ('arpenten. and Piotin'h- 
n'l'iiur Fi-'-t'hrim Berruinli mot Dt-svoidy). 
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DALL, William IIealev— C ontiiiutMl. 

Till- fulliAMiiKKroup'iiru nami-il nml liiiL-lly 
diagiioM-d 11 ' iK-u : yi-ution nnhiriiliiin. Tii- 
IntiK 'ii'i'l-', ami ^ th)‘lnt/lhr, liniK-r l 'mini nln 
M'Ctliin Ct/I'l'ii 'llil-i • Slltigenora I'yimllni m hm 
ami Ti'iipiiloi'iii'liii'. unilt-r Sjtfuiiinni It i' 
also pointed out that f ;a I.is (Briigniere i Link. 
ISO", is ba'ed on IV/ia.s tshlitifn" Limia ns, 
which alterwards hecaine the type oi I'npriiiii 
Lamarck, .lirf/cn Schumaclicr. and Ciiiiniii- 
aditi Kovercto, 

Xote oil the name Mnjiion. 

ynlitilil!-, -XVI, No l->. Api , I'.'IW. P lO 
The new name J/ca/o/n/.'ca-, is jiroposed lor 
the gellLLS Miniloii L’,iri»cllter, ISl, >iliot IMl- 
meril, 18ey) . 

Biuoraiihictil memoir of Anoustnn 

Addison (iould, LsO.'i-i, still, hy .Teffrit-.s 
Wyiiuin, with ndditioii.s t.y William 
Healey nail, feud before the Xational 
Aeademyof Seieiiees, April - 2 , I’.io.!. 

Jil'jijn’pho'iii yi'l Anid ''•'l 

Washington, ltiii-I.l>l> '.0-11.'. 

(.'untiiins a revision and enl.ugcincnt ot 
Wyman's memoir, with .sendder - hihliog- 
raphy of Gonld s writing', and the addition 
of ajiortrait and facsimile signatures Also 
i.ssited seiiarately \\ ith cover. 

A preliminary edtalogiie | of the i 

shell-bearing marine mollnsks tiiid 
hraeliiopods j of the | Sdiitlieastern 
coast of the United btate.s, ! uitli illiis- 


: ])YAK, Harrison (d. A list | of | North 
; American ].cpidoptera anil | key to the 
literature of this [ order of insects. | P>y 
Harrison < T. I ivar, Ph. ri., j custodian 
of Lepidoptcra, United States National 
' Miisenin, I assisted hy | C. II, Icr- 
! nald, I’li ]>.. the lute Ret. (deurge I'. 

I Hulst, I and August ljusck, | — 
i Washington' j 1 iovernment Printing 
Office. ! liOA 

null r S Act .Viis . Xe pllO il9l«l, 
PI. l-.vis:, 1-7-2'.. 

F.VFim.VXX, nuiniN W, (See under 
' .1. A. .ViiEX and i>A\in S. Jorha.s. i 

' FKIt.XALH, ('. II. iSee under Hauki- 
S.IX ( ;. I)v \K. i 

FISH, PiEiiiiE A. The cerehral ti.s.sures 
; of the .\tlaiuic walru'. 

/’/(« /■ '' ,V/f/ .V//' . No J-jJ.'), Ai'i. 

j '.I. ]'1L < 

I FlSlIEli, Waltku K. a iR'W Prucel- 
: ^terJiu from tin* lA'^wanl I^lamls. Hii- 

waiiuu 'jvoup. 

i J'/n,. r. '' Ah/. M/j- . A'XVI, N'o. .Tan. 

J'J. 1 ‘JOo. pi> 

J'l'ntfi'fii n<i •'iiiiifth' Ip. ^‘I'.M R (U-'-unltutl a** 
a IK’U ''pycifv 

F< AVLKK. Hkn'kv \V. i See under It.wid 
St uiu .liucn \x. ) 


trationy of many of the ■ lyv | 

William Healey Hall, A. M.. | Honor- 
ary Curator Division of Molliisks. 1 . S. 
XationaUMiiseum. i — | Reprint, i To , 
which are added twciity-oiio piates ^ 
[witli cxiilanations and a siipplcmcn- I 
tary list of sjiecie'] not in tlic edition ' 
of IS.sn. 1 — I Wasliiiigtijii: j (doverii- 1 
ment Printing < tfficc. | l!l03. i 

Jliill. C. .s. Act . No cT. HKIt. p). 

1 - 232 , Ills. I-Xtv. 

DALL, Wii.i.iAM HEALEv.and BARTSCH, j 
Pall. A new Kissoa from California. 
A'actitc.'-, XVI, s, itcc., I'JD'J, p '.H 
Ili/.mii hli-nji is described, as new It i' 
named in liiinor of Mr. F. W. Kel'ct. oi .san 
Diego, Cal., who collected the specimens at . 
ICuctic Beach, C.il. The type and two spece 
mens arc rcgi'tcicd as No lilsf'jo. 1 s.N'.M 

Still*'" N'iitDinul 

DYAR, Hakkison (d. Descriiition-ot tlie 
larvie of some motlis from Colorado. 

Prni. I' >. A'ct. x.xv. No 12HP. Scjit. | 

23, 1 ' 202 , pli. 3 r.h- 112 . , 

NcU '"[i‘'C!C' < i iim ! iii'i • tt' 

Giaalni'iii > lnnl"-lic<i i 


(ill.L. Tiik(»d-»ui. (reneral }ii>tory of 

o.'jiKi/ VI. Xu T, .luly. 1WU2, PI*. 

Tli*‘ M.'\ ctiili cbapi'-r (it ,t pii.p(>."t'tl ^^l)I k i*ii 

The ^tnry *if a word— Mammal. 

Sn. .Vrnifhlu. I XI, Sept . lyu'J. pp. i:;4- 

Tliv •-•tymeloi^y iitiil ''incfular iVirm of the 
\\oi<l Maiiiuuilia ha vc been errt*nL‘OU"ly K^’en 
ill all tlU'tDiiiaii* " d" iUtivciI Intinthc Liitiii 
u'ljet live iiiniiiiiiuh' a ml u' <.■« with \ an- 

ou-s ui»!<K ill h\ iiiu^ Kiiriipf.in hitiguagcj*. It 
i" tMUitcJiilftl th.it llic u.iiHu* \\!i" Iir^tgiveii l>y 
I. inn. I U" III JT'i-'", Jiii'l ih.it he furnied it in 
}in.il(*irY \\ ith Jiiin/ii/iii and iU*ri\ c*! it directly 
from th«- noun .TPf//?//*'f and adii»‘<I tlu^^uffix 
A hi"tnry uf the iRe of the W(*rd is 

given 

Tlie hrst use of ^Mammals ami 

Maiumallaiis 

ftiew serie"!. XVI, No, {17. Dec 'if*, 
]>p. 10oi-i(i:r* 

Theearlit'st U"t‘t*f the won! M<iminals "eein.s 
to have been nuule by (btod in l.sl3 in tlie 
1‘anlah'gia andtliatnl Maniiiiiilian" by Kirby 
in 1-SJ5 in Ills Bridgewater treatise. 
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GILL, Theodore. Theh(»stt?nf ArirnlM'- , 
an«l their noiiienelature. 

Siucii'-f ( iiL-w "'.■rK''- 1 . xvir N<» ll\ .J.ni J. ‘ 
190.1, \) oo. 

The TiaiiR-< of tlie fl'li-hovrs < )f jnaiiy of ilie j 
species (le-'cribeil in thr “• Moin leraph of Xorili ; 
Amencaii Paru'-itic Copepu*!-' ot the f.iniily 
Argiilidie ' by (.’. B. WiKon. aio eorreete<l . 
and the tNhes nleiitiried [ 

The V)one'^ of the s'honlder irirdle , 

of hshes. ! 

Srimcf- (new serie''i. xvii. No 124, Fth. | 
1:1. 19U:1, pp. 25.V2oi‘, i 

Tile ino'-i eliaracteristie '•^’'•lem of}jone''»>i 
the ]>i''eihirni verielirate'' D inamfe'-t in the , 
''lioulder ginlle, and the elasse" of .^eluehiaiis ! 
and typiiail tivae'. or leleostome-', liave been 
segregate*! under the name LifriJCtn. on ac- 
count <tf tin* charactei of this giolle. Tin* 
eonsideiatiou of tin- hones. houe\er, mili- 
tate'' *lecide<l!y airaiiist the acceptance of the 
vieW" gt ncrally he!*! S<Mpula and coraconl 
\veiegiv<‘n onirnuilly to the (tanpovite bon- 
an*! Its proce"" lamiliar iroiu maniicMation 
ill man. The hones of tishc" to which the 
name" have heen given are certainly not ho- 
mulog*)U". They, iii fact, are only «devtdopecl 
as such ill tlshes speeialued as teleosts and 
ver\ remote from the primitive stock of the 
terrestrial \ertebratcs. a special iiomeiiela- 
ture is thei’clore iiecess>ai\ Tlie steeallod 
"CaiiLila h<is Iteeii ilesigii<iCc«i as hi/jn iromroid. 
tile Coracoid as //vpc*‘*'’fie«»n/. an*l the ^^p.in- 
gen"tuck, oi precoFiicoid as )iif ^in'ur<u‘i>t'l 
The inesocoracoul di.Nippcar" in m*>si fishes, 
all the acanthnpterygiari' and *»ff"ho<»ts from 
that "tnck being depmcti ot that ossicle 

Ttie f^ystematic relations of the 

tisli genus Ijnnpi-tf. 

SridLCt inew seriesi. xvii. No. 121 Feh. 
13, 190J, PI) 21t,-2.:. 

Recfiuiy the I'Tcmost ichthyologi.si i»f Eu- 
rope, Dodor Boiin.-ngcr. r<‘e.\ainined the 
osteology <■>/ Lmiijjiiii ami t-speiially tin* 
.shoulder girdle and attained novel foncep- 
tioiis as n» the athiiitiesoi Uiai genus 7!ie 
iiuiiiUer (11 Uoiies in the suouider girdle ot 
jM/iiptit 1 " iiie same as m or*linary ucaiithop- 
ter\gian li'-iie', mit two oi tliein Ji,i\e been 
inieri>r(.‘te<i Iroin <i dilleient s(aiiti|n >iiii than 
!>\ tils ])rede( cssurs ;li The \ei\ huge bone 
w ni*'li ()(.■(. npU's tile iowei and posterior i><irt 
ot tile girdle was eoiisKh'reii )n Inni t«) !»e a 
peculiar tiom*. named iiiterr lavicle, and 
lioiaoiogize*! with a horaonymons honeot the j 
henubraiicti". an*! i 2 ) the smaller ont‘iiiimt- 
‘liate'y aho\e u ana Pehind tlic bones t,up- 
poitiiig ttif lie* toral tin was regarded as a 
‘■*-oracoid or ii\ pijcoracoid. Iherelore he 
considered u as the represeiitatu e not ouJy 
ot a peculiar hunii\ i Luni]>ridi<!iL) , Imt <>l an 
indci>enderu tiigjier group name*! helenich- 
tli\ fs and *-oordinate*l w uh me neinihranetui 
and I,( iphohranchii, tlu' ttirec Oeing .issoeiatc*! 
loi'eth<‘r as rcpre'-cnt.iTives of a 'ur...r«‘* r t « 


GILL, Theodore — C'ontinuea. 

which l!ie new nanu* (’ato"teoini w as given. 
T*>test this conclusion the skeh-ton of Liiiitprt> 
was subinittf'<t t*) renewed examination. 
That cxaiiiinati«*u force*! the author t** ac- 
ceptance of tile principal i*!eas of the ohler 
ichthyologists, four actinosts, or pterygials. 
are reeogiu/.e*!, and the coracoid of Boulenger 
is identille*! with the fourth. The hypoeora- 
eoid ish.uiid iii the iiiterclavicle of B<,aileii- 
ger As a <*onsc(picnce, tlie genus is restored 
to the group of ueanthopterygians Never- 
theless. the diftVreni t's ])etween Ln/npi /t< and 
all other (isius are suthcii'nily great to entitle 
It TO rank as the type of a family (Lamprnli- 
da), as well as a special superfamily iLam- 
pri*J< ndeal 

Griofiii of the name ^[onotremes. 

Si‘ifnc^ iiu’w seriesi, .xvn. No. 42S. Mar. 
13. 19U3. pp. 433-431. 

It is shown that the name Monotremes was 
given h> E.tleoffroyasaiiordinal designation 
(111 French l<*rm tmlyt in 1^03, the order 
(ordici diagnose*!, au'l tlio genera " Ortii- 
thorlnm'hu^' iiiid "LdioJua" referre*! to it. 

i.>f the anterior limb. 

(new ^•ene.sh XVII, No 430, Mar. 
*27, UH)3, p. 4^9. 

It Is (ontendc'l that PulypU.^u-t gives us a 
key t*)ihe problem ni question, as has been 
alrea<h urgc*l t»y the writer in T^72. ls7S, and 
1832. Tins view, after long neglect \sas 
Independently urged later by others, especi- 
ally Emery and J'ollard, but^\uh differences 
«>f <letaiJ. '1 he humerus, radius ulna, carpal, 
an«l metacarpal bones are found in a recog- 
nisable eondmoii m Polyptt) m That genus 
IS the nearest oi the iorny fishes in relation- 
ship to tile amphibians and conseiiuently all 
leiresiri.il \cricbrates 

The Use <»i tlie name Turpe*!*.) for 

the eleetrie eattishe^s. 

Pun- i .s .\*u .Vm'. XXVi.No iy29, Apr. 
9, IWJ. pp (>97 »i9'? 

li i&sh*)W n that the name Torpedo was uscil 
in Purchus his pugriuKs ' j»nbushed in b>‘ 2 r). 
lor the (.icetne catfish or Mulupdi nrus tin' 
ot the Nile. Two see lions dcscrii ti\ >■ 
*)r the fish occurring in that work (pp. lls,-.. 
l.'iloi are reproduced. 

Bibho"raplncal memoir | of | 

FalwanG Holbrook. [ 1794-IS7t). 

I — j TieaT behire the Aatiunal Aead- 
emyof N leneen, \ April 22 , 1903. j — I 
AVaisUiugton. 1). C\ j Pre^s of JiuM an*l 
Dotweiler j 1903. ) 

[8 v«i , C«»icr. Title -r 47-77 pp.. 2 pi.] 

All ad\ain-c reprint irom the Biographical 
Memoirs «_d the NiUn aiai Acadt^my ot .'sciences. 

\i.pp 17-77. with portrait and letter Besides 
the biography oi Holbrook a riUuiograjiiiy w 
appeiide*!. guing aiuuys. s and correlations 
of tin* *hilcrcm o«litions (,i Holbrook’s works 
<*n r**pfi!csj,rid fishes 
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OILL, T REODORE. Walhaum and bino- 
mialisMi. 

Srinicf i new serio'' xvrr, No. -J.]!*. MiiyS. 
19U6, pp. 744-74h 

In refutiitinii of Mr. Henry \V. FoulerN 
coriteiitiou that “ Walljuum ib nuiibiiiomial." 
it i‘' ilcnionstr.Lted, by an analvMsof his treat- 
inentof the genu-ro^i//.'-. that he\vas])iiu»mi.il. 
Remarks on the attitinle of Linnaais with 
respect to binomial nomenclature are pre- 
lixc'l. 

The devilfish and some other 

lislies in Xurth Carolina, 

nn<l >'trtt(/n, l.X. No. 2J, Msn >i), 
19U3, p. 431. 

Reference is made to various tivli name' 
used in BrickelTs •• Natural History of North 
Carolina." published in 1737 The story of 
the de\illi'h ruiininjr away with a “ vessel 
fora leagueortwo" N rei)eated. Inh>rmatJon 
is asked if certain names are still used for 
fishes, vi^. '‘>ea-Tcnch" for the Tamog. 
“ M'elchmen ” for black basses, and •‘Iri'h- 
meri ’’ for crappies. 

The first edition of Holbrook’s 

North American Herpetology. 

( new serie.sj , ,\vn. No. 440 , June 

5 , 1903 . j.p. OlO-yij 

Supplement to the Biographical Memoir of 
Holbrook. It ha<i been uni\ ersully supp(*sc<l 
that the first edition had been discominued 
witli the third volume Mr. Winner stone, 
however, lound a copy of a fourth volume in 
the Academy <.>f Natural Scienec' of IMiila- 
delphia, and an analysis of this is published, 
with considerations rpn its beanns? on iionn-n- 
elature. The volume appears to have been 
suppressed. 

(See also under J. A. Alle.n. ) 

HRINNELL, Joseph. The r’ulitoinia 
Yellow Warbler. 

Condor, v. No 3, May 19, 19U3, pp. 71-73. 

A discussion of Itie California yellow w.u- 
biers, with description of a new subspt-cies, 
Bendroioo [estiva hrf-irstvn. 

IIASSALL, Albert. ( See nihlerC’nAKi.Rs 
W. Stiles.) 

IIAY, William Perry, Ohservationi'Oii 
the crustacean fauna of the region al«>ut 
Mammoth Ca\c, Kentucky. 

Pior ! >. yiit Mil.'- . \XV, No. .Sej>l. 
12, 1902. pp 22.5-230 1 text fii'. 

Ba'^cri on maten.il obtained dunnir a viMt 
by the writer to Mammoth I'ave in 1901 A 
new ainphii)'"!. lOnhnuinit- pr^tjuin^nns, is de- 
.scntied. ami also a new lorm oi cravfish. 
('nr/ihni n.'- hniln/i// f/ m niosi/.^ 

(dhservatioiis on the cnistaceaii 

launa ot Nickajack C’ave. Tennessee, 
and Vicinity. 

rinr [.> Xilf J///.' , X.W. No 1292. Sept. 
2.> i‘.«L pp UT-M'J. 1 map and s fiiT'. m 
text 


ITAY, AVii.mam Peckv— ( '( uitinued. 

Heseiihcs s isits uncle by liiiU'c-lf to Nieka- 
jack Cave ami otlu r c.ivesin Tenriossff ami 
Oeorifia. Among- oni'taee.iii' < ullected 

I there i' one new .inipliipod, n'o/zoicfnc'. j,h)- 
f ns, nu<[ two ru'W stibvpt.cn.v of r,iin- 
, harifs, r hf/ifoiiii rarnft/s, and (' Idtuniintis 

i'trmtn.s 

a small ' olloction of crusta- 
ceans fnuii the island nf Cuba. 

/Vof. r. >. Xnt. xxvi. No. 1310. i-\b. 

■2. I9u;. ],(. 429-43-'). 3 text tiLr>. 

[ The (olhciion was made b\ Hr. r fl 

! Ei^eiimann. while invc'tiganng' the laima of 
r limestone < a\ eiiis in Cuba. Fourteen species 
1 are emimerau-*]. oi which three art* new, 

t nolntKi I nh/ //.s/> FhIlI inoiif t< s f t<i< iminn //n and 
/' //•><'. the fir't two are .'ubterraiie.m 

■ and blin<l 

HKIJ.KU, Edmi nd. Papers inun the 
Hoj.kins-Stiiiif-inl Pialapagos Kxpedi- 
I tioii, 1S9S-99, XIV. Ueptiles. 

I /’/•'»'. K'le/i Aiml. .v,', , V, fcl, 

lip. 3'1-ys. 

: Tlic jur-i.iuit I.f P/uiUodndilhif. tiihnnilnm^ 

i' bu'e-l-iii tlR-'p- enjii'iisiii tlif r. s. Xiitiiiiiiil 
lent lor tin- piiij-o-.f. 

I HEMSLKY, W, BiiTTixt,, (.See under 

.losEPII .\. lio.sE, ) 

' IIKNltKE,s()N, .Toh.n- P,., .Tr. (See uii- 

I dt-r < ’ll.\KI,I-> T. SlMPsex, ) 

I HINl.)^;. W.tHKE.x Kl.mek. Contributi.in 
to a iiionograidi of the insects of the 
ordcr Thysanoptera inhahiting Xortli 
America. 

i'r-K'. V .s. Sat. ,x.\-vt. \o. 131U, It.-c. 
30. p.i«2. pp 7'>-2J2. pK. t.-xt ritt- 

1-13T 

I IIOLME.s 'Wii.i.i.vM IP. and MASOX, 

I < )tis TcFni.v. Instructions to collcct- 
( or.s of hi'toric.tl and anthropological 
Specimens. 

liiiu r. .S, yat. Mu.a. .\i> »a, Part (J, .\iig. 
' p.Hii, pji [i]-[ii.; 

IP >\\ .VI!It, L. U. Tile warfare against 
ni<iS((uitoe> — A record of what has been 
I aceoniph^^liLMl the la.-t tvvo years — How- 
to exterminate inosi juitoes — A pra<*- 
, tical woi k lor village improvonient so- 
cieties. 

Coiiiitni Lift m Apr., 11+03. m 

No t>, PJ>. 2'>l-2r).j. list's., loo-lub. 

Our enemies the insects. 

iniithP Oonpnnion, Apr. 3U, 1903, pji. •211- 

! 212. 

I 

Tile tomb of Tliomas J^ay. 

i'iii'«linir l.iifoiU'i/dii/.sf^ XXXV, No -T Xfav 
. I I'm. J']. 1.5^-139. 
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HOWARD, L. O. The world-wide eru- 
sade. 

Proceffhurjs Fii-'t Conrnt- 

tion. Br<H^kiyn. N. Y.. Jan.. 1904. pi>. 
19-1^1; 1 tig. iixjrtrait). 

A briff rovifw of antMuo'>iiUUo work then 
goinst on in dilTeront i>arts of the world. 

HO WKLL, A liTiiuK H. ( See under J. A. 

Allex. ) 

HRDLICKA, Ales. The Laiisiiifi .skele- 
ton. 

A/ll Ai)thrnprilf,fj/.-if (new ''orie-'). v, Xo. li, 
Apnl-.Tune. 19u:b pp. :42;>-8o0 
The YiapiT h a do'^enprion of th<* skeleton 
and a compari'-ou of the •'kiill with ‘-evoral 
Indian erani.i from the Nime general region. 

The eonohi'-ion is that tlie skeleton, far 
as the i>hysieul eharaeterisiiesare e«)iieerue<l. 
is praeiUMlly irlentieal in t\i>e with that of 
the modern Indian of the same regi«m and 
presents no indication.'; oi any great anti*iuity 

HULST, (teoege D. (See under H.\rri- 
soN O. Dy \r. ) 

JORD.AX, D.^vid St.vrr. Supplemen- 
tary note on Blf'-h ridiiiitiitiki'rii ami on 
certain .lajiane.se fishes. 

Prof !' s. Xnt. Mii< . .x'xvi. Xo. I 32 S. ,Lj>r 
y. 1903. PI>. 693-093. [il. XXX. Iii;. 1-.3 

( See also under J. A. Allen. ) 

JORDAN, D.yvid St.\hr, and F.VKR- 
AIAXN, B\rtox W.\rren. Notes on 
a collection of riches from the Islainl 
of Formosa. 

P]oc. r. s Xnt Mur . xxy. No 12 s'j, Sept. 

24. I'.Hij. pp. 3lT-3t)?;. tigs. 1-29 
Kew species. n'iJ<tii.i. Acfutlofj/inthiii< 

/III Svinhrimiiii. Augnilhi n tinji i(t. fimi/iiotJinrii.'’ 

pf’t^i‘(li[iii Ophii ephnlu-* Chiuiiiitfni- 

/nominn. r,h ih na niit>iiku) ii. Ptniphnin iii/r- 
tcr^ u(e!>. _Vf iiiiptt i’ll!/ luatnubiir^e. PUi'torkp/ii'hiiif 
ocyarm^, Pohjdnrtijlus rha<!tiin>. (.'htcrop.-^ niji-- 
t/iiibkiii'i. Jh iinpb m/intii.'- ri rrt )ih 
Pal<ii-in> nuinuni. Bi'otnlujoi ii/oki'. i'im<>iiIi>s.-^/i< 

dipl'i'-io.^, 

JORDAN, Dtvin Stahu, and FOWl.KR, 
Hexrv W. a review of the ( Ijth'trna- 
thoid tislies of Jajjan. 

Pi‘0(\ r. N. Xat. .Viis , XXV. No 127s. Ang 

•in, 1902, pp 7V7.S 

A revictv of the trigeer-li-hes, file- 

tishes, and trnnk-fishes of Jajian. 

Proi- r .s', yaf. XXV, Xo. ]2.’^7. Sept 

17, l'.H>2. pp. •2.J1-2S6. tigs 1-f) 

New genus; pti<l>ii iii>. 

New sjn-cifs; ptefnr iii.\ inoi!/}!. Biarhalii- 

if n s ii/riLni IK. 

A review of tlie eling-lisiies ( ( tohi- 

esoeidte) of the waters of Jaiian. 

Pi or I' S .Vat. J/,/.. , XXV. No. 1'291. Sept. 
19, 19(12, PI,. 41.1-416, fls 1, 

New gfuus. ,1 

New sfteeies ricouiu 


JORDAN, David Starr, and FOIVLER, 
ITenkv W. a review of tlie Clueto- 
dontitlte and related families of fishes 
found in the waters of Japan. 

Prof. T\ .s'. .Vat. Mur., XXV. N,,. 1296. .Sept. 

30, 1902, pp Sl:!-,',i’.3. flup. 1-6. 

Xew' sjrt.‘cie< ('iiftopiii.i it> <t. Aiitigo/iin stem- 
<liu:hiiiii, ( h.ifodoii d;i'ihdina. Co/’cidio/i desiuo 
ftf.s*. Jliihwant/in.'r mtiiit. 

Notes Oil little-kniDwii Japanese 

tislies, witli ilescrijitioii of a new sjie- 
eies «»f Aho/nd. 

P/or. V. s. yat. -Vff-s . XXV, No 1298, ^H-t. 

2. 19(12, Y»p, 37Il-.Y7f>. tig. 1, 

New spofies Aboin'i ii/iydi ri. 

A review t.»f the Beryci^id fishes of 

Japan. 

/Vof. r. .s. yaL J/f/s . XXVI. Xo I8()r., Xov. 

25. 1902, PJ>. 1-21. ligs. 1-1 

A review of the Opliidioiil ti.she.s 

of Japan. 

Pi or. r. S. yaf. XXV. Xo. 1303. Dee 

2. 1902, pp 743-766, fig«. !-(' 

Xew genus ffu i irkthyfi. 

XeW' jfpeties; Jlurii'Jithys I'lU'i iipftfi, Lyi'f n- 
•'hfhj-' piii'iUnioii, l)"th rucara Ofophidtum 

a/i/rii. PuriKindii.'- giudhi/i. 

A review of The Elasinobrariehiate 

tishe-^ <*t Jaj)aij. 

I‘ror r. S. y<(t. Mufi., XXVI, Xii. 1324, M<ir. 

3o. 1903. pp 593-67} pN XXVI-XXVTI. 

tigs 1-10 

A review of the Cepolidi'e or }>an(i- 

lishes of Jajtan. 

/Vt/e. r' .s y^f .ID/.' , XXVI. Xo. 1330. .vpr. 

9. 19u3, pp 699-702. tig. 1. 

.V review <>f the i'obitida*, or 

luaehes of the rivers (»f Japan. 

Pror. r. yaf. Mi/.'- . XXVT. Xo. 1332. Ajir. 

9. 1903. pp. 765-774. rig'. 1, 2. 

A review of the ilragonets fC’al- 

iionymifho) and related tishe-; of the 
waters of Japan. 

Prill' !' .s' .V///. Mil' . XXV. X" May 

9 1993. }.p 9:;1(-9 .'.d. fiirv. i_i». 

XeW genera Jhiiruinff’i. O'diUi o-/i!/iy.'. 

Xew sptH'U's liiiir’iiiifln "//dti. I'alliiinrfi- 
ffii/,< /?»// //•'‘Sff-s. Cidlfii'i/iiii/H!' T/iii/ri'.''. (' riilfi.di , 
rirni.< 

JORD.VN, David .Starr, and SNA’DKR, 
.Idiin OiTERiiEiN. A review nf the 
Blennoid fislies tif .lapaii. 

/’/or. l\ p yr/f. Ml/.'., XXV, Xo 1 292), Si'pt. 

26, nH)2. pp 4}l-50t. tigs 1-2, S 

Xew genera Xa/'aflis, Z'liiiduit.-i^ 

Abtyot.'/. 

Xew specie'- Ti ipftrygi'/// ithco^toina. T. 
hapf'n iiiii, Zai'idh :t bryipi . Pi fi o.<i:ir(fi< lUifiis. 
A.<pidiiiifit.i J. da.\-io)i, Sriirfir/ithys 

* noil iii.i', s >.ffdtji,\ I iiiiiiiiinii, Bryo- 

fJiihinu otiilii/ni'. B /‘o ifiiiif , Alfctnas 
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JORDAN, David Starh, and SNYDER, 
Jonx Ottekheix — C ontinued. 

!< <tiin‘^whi}fn. Zotirchfn.'> rrtifjiru.-i, 
Opisthori'iitru!^ zonopty Abri/'H'- iizimuv, Krtio- 
(jrammuf; epallaf. }ioz'tiL\t. Litinptnus 

joirhii. I 

Descriptions of two new species of i 

Squaloid sharks from Japan. 

I'vtif f' Xni Muf' , XXV, N»). 1271*, Sept. 

2, l‘J02, PI*. 79-Sl, fig's. 1. 2. 

New genus Dfntmi 

New speeiev Efniopin'tisi hirifir. Itranot 

tplunfinn. 

On certain >pecies of iis^hes enn- 

fuPed with BrnoRtcinina jtohjneinci'iiltn- 

hnn. 

P)0>\ l'. >. yaf. J/i;.'.. XXV. No lolM), Nuv 

4, ll,)U2, pp. 013 -d 1''. fig" 1-3. 

New gelUl" B) i/n/ojifni-' 

New "pel le" Hi niimt fiin-oih.'- IS ihri)- 

r'ftii/ii. IS) iiiiUtphiK 

JORD.VN, David St\bu, and ."T.VRKS, 
Edwix Cit U‘IX. .1 review of tlie 
Ilemilirancliiate fl.she' of Japan. 

Pd«' V. S. S'lt M/I.-'. xwi.Xo l.Iiis. Iii.'i-. 

2. 1902. r>I' J-“>. 

.1 review of tlie Synentoenatlions 

fi.«hes of Japan. 

Pl'ni', r. >' Xat -Vll.'.. XXVI, Xe nin.l, Fell 

I, lOTt, pp .i2.v.541. lilf-. 1-3. 

Description of a new specie.s of 

scnliiin from Japan. 

Ptiii- r .« .V<tt. .Vl/.A. XXVI. X... 1321., .Apr. 

II, ivtos. pi» fiw, lig. 1 
KNOWLTOX, Vran-k H. Chan.ir^ of 

name of hr>tp» rxi, from ttic virin- 

ity of A^^hlanil. Oreg. 

Prof. Biol >oc. U'oKh.. xv. Apr. 25. iy02. 

p. .''0. 

The name FiCus’ hf'fpnia lui" been iiwl in 
the Bulletin of the C. S. < .enlegieal Miney mi 
the Flora of the Montana Formation, loi a 
pla nt from the North Fork of Dutton t^Yeek in 
the Laramie Flaiii" Wyoming, aiul .iKo for a 
flltTereiit "pe<‘ie"irom the \ leiiiily oi A"hlan<I, 

< )reg.. in the 2nth Annual Uepoit oi ilie V. .< 
lieologieul Siirve ainl ii" tlie former .iiite- 
(hite" the latter, the change to Firu<^ appftt/n- 
fi i i" made. 

'Notes on the fossil fruits and lig- 

nitev"! of Brarulon, Vt. 

B)PI Ton-oj Bfitdii No. 21). Nov.. I'.Hli, 

J)p. fioo-fi-ll. I>1. 25, 

The oeeiirreiKe and geological jMisitimi of 
the lignite" are de"erihe‘l .ind the eoiielU"ion 
reached th<it in age they aic \oungiT than 
the Ploeeiie. The"e Brandon lignite" are aKo 
determined to be largely eoniferou" SehM-ted 
"pecimeiis upon ex<iminaUon were found to 
be only varietally <hlleieiii iroin SehmauL 


KXOWLTOX, Frank H. — Continued. 

hau"enV Pifoiijli,n m irropm os)/ ni . find for the 
Braiulmi n >rm the name PitijoxiiSon nucioporv- 
.'////< hinmlouiiiiiu ni is propo"eel One "mall 
"pieeimeii \\<i" deleriniiie'l to )«■ ilieotyledu- 
iioiiv. probably allied to Lftnio. The author 
had mtmided making .iii exhaustive miero- 
"copic study ot the structure of the fruit" so 
abundant in these lignite", but wu" prevented 
from eoini’Ietuig tlie work, and tlu refore pre- 
sent" only some "c.iUcred note" on ji few of 
The sjH'cn-. to mic (if w Inch he gu c" the new 
name Cnniniiti h:iqitf,; nxn 

Keport on a small eolleetinii of 

fossil plants from the vicinity of Porcu- 
pine Pdittc, Ml 'iitana 

TSuU T'fi II >1 IS"in/i No 2'i. T)i e.. I'.tu2, 

pp 705-70’.) T-1. 2i>, hg 1 I in text'. 

In ihi" iiai>er four species .ire ctiiinieraied. 
among them one tli.U J" nc\\ — T'ihn innhi — 
and tile .ige of tii«- beiis III w hull they occur 
1 " given . 1 " ihe port Fnion Tertiary, 

I'lissil (loni nf tlu* John Pay basin, 

< itViTon. 

Bull r >. h>o!. >,ni , No 201, l'Hi2. pp. 

1-n 1. pi" r-wtr. 

Thc.iohii fKirbadii lies in nortli eeritral 
Oregon betvceeii the north and south ranges 
(»f the Blue Mountain", eovering an area of 
appro.XiiiMiely in.uoo "ipi.ire miles, drained by 
the .b»lin ]>.i\ Buerand it" tributaries. Tiie 
flor.i ot The l>a"in, <im "el forth in this p.i[»»*r. 
eompriM " 15U forms distributed among S7 
natural families and the anumulou." group of 
rhylliies. of ihe }50 lorms enumerated. 24 
have Hot heen "pecilieally named, and 41 
speeu " .iiid one variety are di "cribod as new , 
the previously known "peeie" •numbering 81. 
The beds are all i if Tertiary age, ranging from 
L'»v\er Koeeiie to I’pper Miocene. The coii- 
(lilioiis {*r«\.iniug in the Jolm Daj basin in 
Tertiaiy times extended into central Wa.sli- 
ingnui, northwestern Td.iho, and western 
< )regi»n. 

KOTINSKV, Jacoij. The first North 
Aniericaii T.caf-jxall Dias])iiie. 

Pioi Fill "Of H’a.'-// , V l^O.L ]>p. 1 r.)-I50. 

De"< nlies ' 5 •i(itophi/ll"sj/i-i li'iiriihirubnn-'^. 
new "{leeie". 

IJ’( 'AS, F'kkdekk a. Faljcniitoloorical 

UOtC". 

'^ritiin (luw '■eriesi. XVi, No l(i2,Sepr 12. 
1W2. p. 4.r> 

'Ihe iiuiiie Ji'ifi tih III II.' proposed to re- 
pl.iee Oiin'.'iiiii H'. ilii-' lnung pieoccupied. 

Ifiqilltn'iil II 1 ii -I imii'bl I" pn)pii"(‘d to Icplai'e 

sp i/ii.'iiiii II. < null "7// ilu'.dino'.iiir being "liowii 

to be related to piiliii‘n/ifl,ii;^ 

Aves. 

Tfxf ISoiik III P'li'f i,,it'i^"i/ . liv Karl von 
Zutel. Nov , 1 'j 02. p»p. 25i>-27s. figs. 362- 
373. 
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LI'CAS, Frederic A. — Ccntinuod. 

A Itrief ot tlio osifolo^y hikI 

main divisions of the Claj'S Ave«<. with 'Special 
reference to fossil s-peiie' Based partly on 
palteontuloti-iedl and o.sreological material in 
the Mu'^emn colleeiioii'^ 

Animals before miui in A'nrtli 

America. 

D. Appleton A: Co., Xoi. I'JOA j.p i-vii. 
1-291, 0 pK. ami niiinerou'' tevi Jig". 

A popular Ill-count of the '■ncei-s-'iou oi lue 
in North America. 

Many references to ''perinienj' in the T' 
National Mn-'cuni. 

Tlie weapons of 

H)r‘l Lnif. Nov -I)ee Itxvj. pp. Is-J-l's-x •’» 
text tiK' 

The Jlinosani'MT Terrible lazanls. 

, lytd 'lW2i. pp. 

pK. 1-4 

A popular ai eoum oi tin- l)jnoNiui^, re- 
printed from '‘Ammal' ot the Pa-'l ” 

The <ireatest Flyinj^ CTeattire. the 

Great rteriKhietyl 

Siiiifhtoiinnii //o'/ . I'KI] (ItHh’i pp. 

O-M-tiofl. I'i'* 1 - 0 . 1 te.xt Hg. 

A popular neeuunt of tin-' living ivpnh-. 
coinpurison'. being made uitli bjnK and bat-' 
as to ^* 1 X 0 and power of flight 

Notes on the osteoiojry ainl rela- 

tioiisiii])S of the fossil i lin Is of the g^en- 

IL'i^perorniny IFoiin'nt, am I 

DiatnjuKi. 

Pro('. V. -S. Sot. Mm. x.wi. No. lo'in. 
Feb. 1, lyUo. pp. s lig-* 

Adilitional mform.ition h a-^ to die 

structure of the .skeleton in sj» ioni/< and 
Bttjitornis: the geiin-«' //fo// /-fU i-* propo-ed for 
Jlmptrurniii <ind it is Migge-ted that 

Dnifrijiun belongs in the stereonirhes. 

Flight. 

Article in Iiit« rnnttinml 
Mi-ad vV Co 

An uni of till- nieeluniMii oi iliglu .j" 

found in ^^lrHms aininal-. I'-peoi.illx \rrti'- 
brate", and tlie inethoil hy whn-h it 1'* per- 
formed 

IjTOX, \KCCs .. .1 r. 

' I /nNi'/r/// chaniftal to Tomtim o/nt/n/o. 

Pr<H. Piiul. XV. lu-c Ih. 1902 

p. 24" 

Observations on the nniober of 

young of the T.ar'iurine liat**. 

Pkx' J'. >. y>it . wvr. No 1.414, tan 

2i;. l'*a;, pp. 42V42d Wir. 

Four young usually an- prodiu-ed at a 
birth. 


McMUKRICH, J. Pi.AYFAiK. Note on 
the Sea Anemone, S<«j<irtki jxtijuri Ver- 
rill. 

r. s' Xat J //0 . x-xvi. No. I3l.\ .Tan. 
27. UKM. pp. 427-12S. 2 text 
lievcriptioii of spicinieiis oht. lined hy Dr, 
1). s .Ii.rdan and Mr. J. (). Snyder in .Tapan. 
whole tile --pei'ies live-' adherent to the chela 
and the -'lu-Il of the hermit crab. Pkkjidk 
t (In m f/'// I de Ilaaii t 

MAIDEN. J ii-EPn IIexrv. (In the 

Mciitilicatinii of a species of Eiiritliiptus 
troni tile Philippines. 

I > y<it .Ua.' . xx\ 1 . No. 1.427. Apt. 
11. P.HU. i.p r-'.'l. e'»2. 

MAKLATT. T>.. Ih'suiiie of the seaicli 
for the natixe home (»f the San Jose 
seule ill Japan and ( 'liiiia. 

r.iili. I'll- 7.7// r .s', J>( pf. A'ji i<- 'new 
'-eru-^i.No .37. Oel l'»02 pp. I’A-Ts. 

1’rt‘liminary rrjiort <'U tin* iniiior- 

ttiiioii and ]»iH‘M‘iit sttitiis of tlie Asiatic 
hnlybird ( ( 'hUiK'in-ns Klinkla). 

Pull III' Ent , l' Ji/nu 'iiew 

.soru-'-) No. 47, Oer '5. lUO-2. jip 7S->,\. 

Predatory in.-eets wliieh afft'ct the 

usefulness of seal(*-t'eeding Coceinel- 
lidau 

Bull. Dll J'lit . /’ s. Ihpf A'ii/i‘. I new 
M-nesi. No 37, Oct 3, 1902. pp 'sl-s7. 

K(*port of tlie Acting Entomolo- 
gist for 190:^. 

.la/i. ii’/p. r. s Ihjif A'lriu. T.XiJ, pp. 
I"'.i-2«i7 

'1 hi-' n-port ua'‘ "Ubmitted Aug. 2, 1902. and 
publidn-d in Dee.. I'JOJ Kxtra'' with title 
p,ige and table of i-ontem' wen- punted. 

C'ollectiiig notes on mosipiitoes in 

( >riental lanintrie". 

rro' 7-7//. s/,e, Ka,'/? . \ .No 2, ])}• 111-12-4 
Xuther's e.xtr.i'' xveri- jmlili'iln-d .Ian ;'d. 
PM>'. 

Notes on tin* ])enodi(al cicada in 

tlu‘ ni-trh*t <)f ( ’oliimhia in 1902. 

P/G.- E„f "of ir./'A v. No 2. ].p 121- 
120 

Author'" extra" W'-ie pu))li"hed Feb 4. lyod 

An early record oi the periodi(-al 

cicada. 

Piih Kdt. ''■II. U'u-^h V. No 2. }(]>. 12»i-127, 
Author'', e.xtr, I' were published Feb. 4.101)3 

A chalciilid parasite of the Asiatic 

ladybird. 

Lnt "ot ir«/'/( , \. Nil. 2 p{>. bl"— b'.'J 

Anthoi’" extiji" were put»li'hed Feb 4.1'.)n3. 
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REPOET OF NATIONAL MUSEUM, 1903. 


MARLATT, C. L. The lime, sulphur, 
and salt wash. 

Circ. Dtr. Knt., i\ S. Ikpt. A<ji ii\, J)ir itf 
Ent. (second •'oriesi. Xo. ~'*'E pp. Kcb, 
•JO, 1903, jip. 1 to K 

The Entomulugioill C'lub of the 

American Af^sociation for the A<lvance- 
nient of Science. Report }>y the f?ecre- 
tary. 

Cnn. Knt., XXXV, Mur.. pp. 

XXXV. Ajir.. 1903, ]ij>. 79-87 

.Tajian's? fureniOi?t entomologist. 

Ent. Xni '!. XIV. No. 3. Mur.. 1903 . pp »>'»- 
Os. pi IV. 

— ~ Ilow Xt) control the San Jose scale. 

I'nr. Tiiv. Ent., E S. J>fpt .P/uV . Jw 
Ent. ("eoond surii'vi. No 4‘J. 7 i>p. Mar. 
Jo. 1903 Third edition. extenMvely re- 
vised. 

Scale insects and mite.'^ on citrus 

trees. 

Eannrrt‘' Bull., V. Vcpt. A;/i'k\ Ent.. 
No. 17J. Apr. 17, 1903. p}>. IJ. lip'". 34 

Kevi'*ion of the Yearbook artiele by Mr 
Marlatt 

Applied entomology in Japan. 

Bull. Jill. Ent, J' .s. A>/n<’ >nu\v 

serip"). Nn 10, pp. pK. r. n. .K. 
vned .\pr J'\ 1903 ) 

.V housedviat collectinir trip in ‘ 

China. 

C'ltn. Ent., XXXV, A[»r.. 19t«. pp. 7'.us7 

The San Jo'^e scah^ — Its natural 

home and natural enemy. 

Yrarhinik T'. s T)f^pf. .b/r/c , I'.MIJ. pp. lY)- 
17-1. 

Authors extr.i.'i were is'**iied June 0 19t>3. 

AIAKSHALL. William R. Tea. 

Am. Jnnrn. PhnniUV-ti. I.X.W. No J. Keb. 
1903. pp 79-94 

Part of a le<‘tnre before the Pliaruiueeuncul 
.Kvsoi-i.itioii of the Pliiludclplua Colleu^t* ot 
Phuinnu-y. T)cv< nbcs the lM>tany. p-oijrupliy 
and hi'itory <'iiltivution, preparation, cdicin- 
i’'try, efTect^. >ocial statU'-, adiilteranT'>J. arnl 
commerce of tea. 

^lASOX, (Itis Tlitox. 1 See uialer Wii.- 

L! \M H. ) 

^lAXON, William R. A Japanes(‘ Poly- 
jiody. 

Pup. Sn. Xt ir>, xxxvi. Oct.. IWJ, }», ’JJl J 

pis 

.V }>opularaeeuuiit of the peculiar -way Polu- 
po'tiuni jdpun/rniii has of lorniinjr ‘■idrjiN by 
the sidew'Se tortion of in' midrib 

A hotauist.s' mecca. 

Jinnt Woilfl. vr Feb . I90.i. p. 

Note on the Hart's-tongue m f’entrul Niav 
Y ork. 


AlAXOX, William R. Xotes on Amer- 
ican ferns, vi. 

E&^in Bull., XI, Apr.. 19(3-3. pp. 38-40. 

(li Mention is made ot a cristate form of 
WtnnlmnAni .•'p/nntoxi from (’alifctrnia (Ji 
A'luinfum nunh i^tn m Fndcru . !>< rcporteil from 
.\rizona. (3» Pnliptn-hum iniinifiim f-'ditannin 
siibsp in»v . IS described from Lower Califor- 
nia. 

study iti certain Alexican and 

(Tiiateinalan specie^ of PolifprpJini/i. 

^ 'nnfrih r. s. Xiif //' viri, pt. 3. 
June J7. 1993. pp i-v: J71-J79. pS i.xi, 
I XII. 

.V suniniary oi results attending n study of 
plants rclerrcd to. or ( !oscl> related to, Poh/- 
pinhuni fn/hprtlolnfum Ho<>k. Poh/p'nliinn <tr- 
qunhy, P. ttif.-nif, P. fu innliim, J\ nd and 

J\ addphiiin are de^criLt'd as new 

(See also under Ta'cienAI. Cnder- 

tvocm. ) 

AIAA'KK, J’. Die Caprellidte der Silioga- 
Kxpedition. Alonographie xxxiv aiis: 
I Citkonisten op Zoologisch. | Botan- 
i.sch, flceano-graphisch en Cfeologisch 
(iehied | verzameld in Xederlandsch 
Oost-lndie i aan boon! II. 

AI. Siboga under commando van | Liii- 
tenant ter zee I' kl. D. F. Tydeman | 
nitgegeven door | Dr. Alax Weber j 
Prof, in Amsterdam, T.eider der Fxpe- 
ditie 1 Leiden | Jnin 1003 | 

Folio. 100 i>p-- i-x. 

.V oompreheU'ive work covering not only 
tile results of the Siboga Expedition. Imt col- 
lections fr«»m many dilTereiit museums. Keys 
to the geiiera and species are gi\cn, al.so a 
bibli(.gruphy, faunal lists .jf species, as well 
as a list of the Siboga i ollection. atnl a chap- 
ter on the niorydiology, biology, and phy- 
logetn «>t the (',i[irellida 

AILAKXS, Ldoak A. The Ocelot cals. 

Pint- f -VcL d/us.. xxv. No. PJSH. sept. 
IT PKiJ. }.j. J.;7-J49. 

Nl'W spcclcs* Eltf. Cf;.s/fC /fV a.s/.s, nqinifn- 

AILURIAAI, H VKT. (See under J. A. 

.\L(a:\. ) 

AILRRILI., liEoHi.E P. A newly found 
iiietcorile from Afount Vernon, Chris- 
tian County, Ky. 

Am 0 »c/<m//.sL xxxi. Mar , 1W3. pp. l.'>6-1.38. 

\ biiei paper going a prclinmiar\ noti.'c 
of a .L’d-pound i>allusirc that liad rcceiitly 
(onie into the possession of the National Mu- 
seum. 

Stone> I tor ; Building and Dec- 

oi-ation. i By | De<*rge Ib Aferrill, | 
Curator of (reology in the rnitedStates 
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^MERRILL, Gkorge P. — Continued. 
Xational Museum and Professor of 
(-leoloory I in Columbian Eniversit\ ; 
author of •* Rocks, Rock- weathering, 
and I S(nls/’ “The Xonmetallie Min- 
eral/' etc. I Third edition. Revised 
and Enlarjred. | XewYMrk: j John 
"Wiley !^')ns. | r.oinlou: Cliapman <.V 

Hall, Limited. [ PtOlJ. 

s VO . pi> i-xi, ]iK i-xxxnr. fii:'- 

l-2-i 

Thi'' i< a tliml odiri-'u ot a \vi*rk pnhlivhe'l 
m {iii'l ba'-v ^ upon ilieamhor stat.il**^ue 
uf till' < nt bnililnitr .uhI orn.iiiK'Ulal 
•■toiirs in the r .s Xiiiiorutl iMim- 

iiisr a or tht- Report of the f’ National 
MiGeuni ]< ir 

MILLKK, ( rEitKiT S., .If. Two new iMa- 
layaii moust' *leer 

pi', I' I!ii,f U'li'h , XV, Atlir r; J'-HL*. 

pp. ITH-IT'-. 

Tiiti/n/iis ii'rii.^ Ip jToi aii'l J lnnnnuni.\ 
ip. 17L. 

Twenty new Atueriean i>ats. 

l‘i'i'\ A< <ul Siif /*/u(‘i >J.i\ I'HL'. pp 
oS'J-llJ. < IskuoR Sept ll.', I'.'OL* ) 

De'senhed ip as'.o, 

PijustrPlnti cnififuii"/it> ft-i ip .-kxo 
tin) iihinn}' Ip. o'tJ'. yiii'fiiininnp': I iu‘\v j;vnn'*i 
Ip .V'/t ////f/z/C/y/.N 'J* . 

'•.'(/> Ini/i /i'll 11 ^ ( p. S'e>j, 

ip S'Hi I Xi/nfinniitii'i aiiiilluhiriini ip i 

llta/n/’ 'p 80'" Xiihdii'' /,!> r/i-uiiii'-, ! 
Ip. ilOO', < 'hdoiii/i‘ff / !■' pni'f'ii /n ji'i-' !]►. 4e«i). j 
('hl/n/njiif I K /jn .r/i'i//l(l I I' 401). Mn, i//nnj,.-i /./• 
ii'i'lii'i p.'' Ip ]), I iiiiiiinia i<ii;i Ip ln4i, 

n> I linlinn 'I Jlh.i’nfl' Ip lO'il ['iJliqil/mps fll- 
iiiri'-iiA ( [), -40">}, s/mnihriiiif huix (p 407). 
llcnn'i* > mil truoini’ ip. •t(*Sj Prurliiiiihii/hi 
iiniin ip iO'.M, M'liinjihijdiis ruhii/tus (p 410). 
ami M"iinpli,j!l u f ! iK'i;,' ip 411 i 

A new liat from the l.-lanii of 

Dominica. 

ll/nl. >o,' . .\\,l)i_.r j(.. llHt'J, 

I'l. Jl.i-'ill. 

Mi/'itis (]i,/i///iir( ii.'i'. p ‘-M.?. 

Two new tiopieal l)lcl Woriil l>al.'i. 

f‘i"r Bin!. ir.oA., w, ihi-, ni. nine, 

pp irvL’iii 

yi/rffiinm/i' J, IK ill II'' > fi. L’4'>; . .ind Xoffl/nnNIK 

,nh> n.'it'i Ip. ’Jtl) > 

The cmnnion yiirfnmmiis (.»f the 

(treater Antille.«- 

Pror. Piu! !><„■ Wn.-h . xv, Pee. 18, 

p. 24". 

A ileiiiii-t f-pet H '' wliicli should he known 
.'Is Xiiiilii'inni.'' Ill iKi-iitii.'- Glindlaell 

The external eliaractersof Ilrnrhii- 

pjnjlhi n(niii Miller. 

Proc Pint. So('. XVuf-fi , \'v. Pee. U*. litOlt, 

p. 24y. 

NMT MTS 1903 11 


MILLER, Gerrit Jr. An overlooked 
speeiinen of ( 'hllotii/iier/x 

Pini\ Biot. Sijc. IPnnh., XV, Pee. IH. 1902, 
p. 249. 

A second specimen of 

ozniyui/i, Thoma.s. 

Proc. Biot Sac TI'/7>7?.. XV. Pne. P!. 1992, 
p. 2^9. 

The status < )f Xiirfiiiniivin 

I IT. Allen ). 

Pfnc P.iol Sor U'<is/i . \'v, Pee. 18, P.M.I2, 
p 280 

Identieal with Xiiiininirinp^ ihpnssnii 

i\\ ardi. 

The .ireiieric position of Xj/rtluo/nn.-i 

in’fhnti>‘ H. Allen. 

/Vo.* pint ^',r WnPt , XV Pee 18. iyn2. 
p. 281' 

.\ mcmht'i oi the ueniis i’/.D/Dzpz. 

iMainmals ecilleeted by Hr. AV. L. 

Al>l.«)tr <»}i tilt* coast and inlands of 
Xortlnve^t ^:^uinatra 

Fine. r. >. Xof. Mu." . XXVI. No. 1 U7. Feh. 
3. iWd. ]<p I:i7-4S4. 

The P»n»»w iiijr .‘‘j*e('i*‘s are <le'‘t rihe<l a'^ iie\i . 
Tiiuiiiltia moo nil." Ip- I-'**’- T/nipihi.-^ jH<jii/nn< 
ip noi. T'l'pidiiif fill I ipi ■" (p 44-h, TimtiiliiA 
iiisxilit (p 141'. P'itiiM/niiOi>{li.< ip. 447), pn- 
ti'jn ni<rii"C>iK (p 44'^'. I'ntiijii fit mif'i 'p.449). 

'"i/iii/i.'. tiiiiii.'iitni K Ip 48Li, .'S' /)//’)/ . I* fjHilciii IK 

1 1 ) r»l >cniiiK .'•ofmn.fiK Ip. ivn. Scnnii" 

pifltn.sil.-i Ip r>|i. ".limii.'s ll},, I Ii'nfor 1 p. 4.8''0, 
>i'ii/iiK fiihiK i{> {’ll)') ^flK S'! innf II 1 1 Ill’ll' (ji. 

18-1. M"’-^ ■'•>11 'liK Ip loCi dll.< ifniinfnr Ip. }81). 
Mil" cixtif/iji I .p 4ti4 I. /)')^/o / <• lUew J2eiui=t 
( p. }».»>). Lumtin 1 1 cniiiK ip 4i'to. Tin'fiii" nin- 
irnti'.{p ir.9' ami tp 478i 

L>eseriptions of eleven new Malay- 

j an Mou>e JVer. 

j /*/.« Pm! '"nr K'a.'A . XVI. Mar.l'J. 190.->. pp. 

j 31-41 

, I 1h‘ toilou inv 'I'eries art- ile>erihed tis new 

Triii/iifu" fiifi '<• ll." ^p 42' 'fni'/titn." rlnricol/i' 
(p :43). Ti >i'/iitiK fnriiin')i\ Ip .4li, T I'lt'iuf III! 

I fiH'ihnii" Ip 38i. Tinirihi^ ) irinr<,l!i.'. i [i 37i. 
Ti'i'jiiliK ii'itin/.i tp il''!. Tni;;iifii-" i^nhni/iii> 
Ip 391. Tiiii/iiiii-'^ //;/*/)),'■ Ip lUi. Ti'il'/iilU' 
iinid'i" 'P 41 t. Ti'iHinf/K to to n n ii'i' f fi 41', 

Ti iioinii-i lo iiipi h'i" I’p 12 t 

.V new name for .Ve.v f/0 Miller. 

Pmc. Pint "lor Xi'i.'h , xvi. Mar. 19. 1W.3, 

p 8(1. 

MiKiitintni'i'inn is sub'll! tuie'l for MiKntintiiii 
Mill«T UH»2 ' m)t .Mik ntnifiK Philijipi. J'.iOUi. 

The tei'hnieai name of the Indian 

Fl\inir Fox. 

Pine pn.: ir').'/' , xvr. Mtir p.l 1903, 

1* -xt. 

The species spoulil be known as Pti-ropim 
fjii/ariffiK iBninmeh', 
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MILLER, Gerrit 8., Jr. Tht* !:hort- 
leaved sundew in Virginia. I 

Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash . xvi. June iir», 19<io. 

p. 102 1 

The pltint recorde*! from the virmity of I 
Hampton, Va. I 

(See also under J. A. Allex and [ 

Leoxhard Stejxeger. ) j 

NEEDHA^fj James G. A genealoj^it- , 
study of dragon-fly wing venation, 

Pro<\ r. X Xift J/'w.'j.. XXVI. Xo. \j>r 
16. 1003. pp. 703-T64, pK. xxxi-LtV, 
l-i4 

NELSON, E. W. The nomenclature and 
validity of certain North American 
Gallinie. 

Ank. XIX, Xe 4, Uet.. J9U2. f»p 

pN. XIV, XV. 

Reply to Mr (>ifi]\ie Oranf" ••Reuuuk^ on 
the Specie'* of Aiiiencini <J.jlhn.i n-i-cntU 
describe*! and imicson their nonicnclnturc " | 
(Ibis. iy(.i2 pp 2 !.-v-2 1'* ' , in wliieli x.inou- ' 
err'jT'i appeariutf in .Mr. Orantx jiuiier are 
rectified. 

I See alsct under J. A. Allen, i , 

OBERHOLSER. H.vkhvC. Some new j 
South Amencaii birds. 

Proc. f. A'l/. J/i/.- . xx\ . X'* IJTr.. Vnc ' 
30, 1002, pp ■'*0-t>s 

IiescTiptioH'' <it 12 new 'pccie** .md '.ub- 
specie'* and 1 new ircuu**, vi/, Tf/nininip/u/ii^ \ 
trphroijtistf r ( {) ^yi. '‘i/n<ill't.i •'fiiii //'»////' j 

ip 60). XnnCopAi,t iin-ioioptu ip ti]i. 

Ochthaca loijiinaiffiiioiii oci ophilo. i f» jU i, • 

Mtopy I c/lhis ij> 62i. M. 

f lf.\ Ip 65t. LV/////<7y»M //<7//.s .\('o/y//N <p 

63), Pci (■'‘f'ltiuri >/.< >p. ir{t Ih iiiiti juim- 
fnictUS tp 04 1 , Poi/ini<f(i ifi'ii.s iiflciii ip r»Ni. ' 
itbilato! iitinuii^tu'- ip 6h). h ti nii> ' 
pi/n hoptf-i Ha onitp'^nii q, i.si and Irkn/s • 
pyrrhoptfnni iiKjijptiht^ '\> »>’'» | 

List of lards collecteil In William 

T. Foster in T^araguay. 

proc r. Xdt -Vc.'.xxv, Xo 12''1. ''Cpi 
s, l'.t02. I-P 127-1 17 

A Ii"! of about (50 si>e<'ic'*. with criiu-al 
note.". 

A new cliff swallow from Texa>. ■ 

Pro,- Biol .Sor. Wa.'fl.. xvi. Feb 21. i*iu3, 
pp 1.V16. 

P*tro<‘hfJi<loii Innijioii'- iochnio J" describe*! 
from Langtry, Tex. i 

Descripti(jii of a now Virt-o. 

Proc. Biol. >bc. M'ai^li.. xvi. Feb 21. I'.Kid. , 
pp. 17-16. 

Virco bcllii i« described a"aiie\V‘*ub- . 

species from .southwestern Texa> 

A review of the genus Cntherjif.i. 

.-iKi-, XX. No. 2, April pp. 19t>-19.v ^ 

Condensed diagno.fs and ffeoirraphical dis- ■ 
iributious of live form.s of thisgcnu-. nt which '■ 


( )BKRHOLSER, Hakky C. — Continut-il. 
('athnpt.'^ luf.rii'niiii'- pohopfilu'^ i- indicated as 
new . 

A .'synopsis of the genus IWiJtri- 

fHt 

Auk. XX. X“ 2. April, l'A)3, pp. iy.'v-2Ul. 

Xot.-xnti rlic"cvcn recognized fnnii"of llii" 
LTenn**. to whicli arc added the type localities 
and ge<f£rrai>hical <li‘**tribution of taicli form. 

PFKNDER, (’nARtA:s A. (See under 
(’llAKLF^S W. STILh>. ) 

P< )i.LART). L'h Mii.Es Loi'is. Plants used 
for < 'iiban ci nifecf ii mery. 

Phnit fIb/A/, \'. .fill}. I'.i02. ]ip. l.a-J3'2. 

A now "tation for tin* < Iray IN)ly- 

[M m 1 y. 

}*loiit lib/W. .Fnl\, l'202. pp. i:;.’-l44 

P < > i.. 1. A IM >. Loi'i."*. and 

KXnWLTitN, J'kaxk 1I\li.. 

plant W'ohl, \, Ii.s-lTl) Sept., r'02 {-p. 

Itls-iTb 

\ "k'-teli ef r If Kni'W Itell'" **( iClItltlC .llld 

literary W4>rk 

Two new violets from the east- 
ern United Srat»'s 

Pioi r,u>l >or M'nAi . W. net 10. l'.Hr2, 
pp. 

J>e"eiibe'- ! " and nmljorrlit. 

The families of flowering plants. 

{('oncliide'l from previous year. ) 

Plant ll'oil'f .^iipjih no nt. Juh'-Dcc.. I'.xrJ, 
pp. •2 Ti--2'.:L 

I'Ol.LAiiL, ('[lAKLEs l.ofis, and (‘(K'lC- 
EKKLL, Theoi>(>ki: 1). A. Four new 
[daiits troin New Mexico. 

/*/<« Jlfi IFo.'// , \'\, AUl;. 6. I'in2, 

pp. 177-1 :a 

t /.»A( ni/iinitt^i, Pidiiiilo flldi.t and 
Uo hiiffhiia are devellfn d . 1 " !ie\\ -"peeie". 

PltEBI.lb EnwAitn A. Buds of Keewa- 
tin. 

Aey//y .im J'linilU, X'o 22. <M t 111. l'.K.)2, 
pp TVl.U 

.\n aiiiiot.ited li"t "I all buds known to 
oe( ur in till" porciuii of the Hudson Bay re- 
a^ion. with copious references to previous 
rceoni". 

RATIIBUN, Mary J. Note on the 
generic name of the horseshoe crab. 

Pmr. Biol. .See. , xV, Oct 10, 1002. 

p. 106 

(Uves r«'fe reiiees to thice biiujmial writer" 
who have Use*! tht* name Xipfi()'’Hto prior to 
the first de-icnption of Ltniiilii!. 

DvSfriptinn.B id new species of 

Hawaiian crabs. 

Prill- f. ' Xnt .Vh.~ , XXVI. No. 1309. Nov. 
IS, 1902. pp. 7-T-77, 4 text figs. 
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RATHBUy, Mary J. — ContiiiutMl. 

The crabs (lescribcl. (’iji fu tt.'fnor, 

and h'Vnu'i/ were obtained by 

Messrs. H. \V Heii'-haw and K McGregor. 

Japanese stalk-eye<l ernstaceana. 

Proc. r. >. yut. XXVI. No. lo(»7. Xov 

2S. rJU2. I'p. lio-V), 24 textligs. 

Based on .i colKt tioii made >>y Dr. Jiavid 
S. Jordan and Mr J. O. Snyder in ll«H) Xiiie 
shrimji" ,ind one liermir ciab arc deM-ribi‘d as 
new 

The Iirst series oi •'j>ecimen'' is in ilie V S. 
National Mieeiim 

Cral» I'loni the ^lalhive IslainLs. 

/iii/f J/g'., I'liiiip. '/nn! , Jltiinii'f 

x.wix. N<i ■> i)<c. !ao_*. i>}* i 

plaic 

A let OI Js specie*- obtaiiuil b\ I'loi Ah'.x- 
Hiidcr Alms.sjj' and |-ai[\ in I'.ml-I'.Mrj. chietly 
in the laj^ooiis of ihc .Maldi\i- aiolJv. .■-•ix 
species arc desctibcd a-* new 

(Seeulsu tunler.I. A. Ali.k.n.I 

KAN’KXKh, \V. dkC. The I’an-Anu'ri- 
eau Kxjiositini}. lie[ntrt of tin* repre- 
sentutiveof tin* T S. Kish ( 'oinini»iorb 

litji. r, s j'l^h emit , T.mi .I'.miJi. pp 
tl.’d. [>ls (l-JU 

itiCllAlvDS' [I.vi:Kii:r. A new fresh- 
water Isopo* I * d' the irelius )/o//e/o, //e> 
troiii Indiana ij>. l-d4i A newtein-s- 
tria'l I.-opnd of theueim- /*<t i>>lnriii'i'l'l/i> 
from (.’uha ( [j. ll'llo ). 

Pin, I s .Vn' Va. .xw.No-. 12n} .nid 
l-”.»'). Sejit 2'', I'.Hij. p[.. s ic\i 

was 

The lU'>t '•pi’i u s >1.'' llii ' w.c- 

colIc< ted b\ Ml I. 1-: Danict^ at l,il\ Lake, 
Lapoitc. Ind., the s^t on<l. V-x mUti ni'vhHo 
‘nlliun">. was obi. mud at the JnIc .,1 l*!n'-. 
t’ld'a b\ Mes-r>. William I’alnnr .iinl J II 
ink J . 

JCK ’ll ).\ 1 ). til Mii.i.s W. I n-seriplioii.- 
ol ei^ht Hew hitds ttoiji islands olf llie 
we'‘t eoie-t of Sumatra. 

/'/<'<■ iU"i n'c.s// . .w.Aiig 

p[i. V'T-l'Mi 

PiiKtx'i niii mujn,' \ \x Iss, J'^idinii' xihhofti ip 
ISS). I'll/ /JUjIlxl X pdnil'- .]r Iso., JPlj/x/fltl/llll'- 
tll/hiifll Ip lsM| }p/jx< i^ll 'I III 'l; I illx.-'Xifh'/inl Ip 
ls<,li ][n/<irxipti I ixn in,txi!'ini ip J'l'Ji.aiKl >/•/ 
i-h'ii >' hd iijxiktii.'i'' I p ll'ii I .111 di ■'cubt d a** in \\ 
-pecics iri mi Siiii.iliir and oihm i'-lamD olT iho 
west i-oa'-t of MiinatiM 

llird.s roliected by 1 >r. W. f.. 

Abbott an-l Mr. 1'. 11. Klos^ in the An- 
daman and Nicobar islands 

Pidi- I’, s Xdt Mu- , wv No 12'''' .s* pt 
17. lynj. pp 2s7-:’,li. 

A hst (»t lot frein the Aud.iinaiis and 

Nicobars. with n<)tes tiythe collectors 


RICIfllOXI), Chaklem AV. — Continued, 

ffiop'i nvtmUb (p. 2ssi. SfiunKi t! iitlirdpiipia 
Idfdhuh Ill'll- ( p. Phiiidiiiiiids Iiinihni ic I 

(f> 29"»). Ai'fii'hiu tilth) a kld.-ni i p. 297i. Pittn 
nhhdtti x'^y ’JlKj >j,ilni iti.xi hlx/.-.-i ip H04\. Ai-tiir 

ii}x.-.,,/itiiii t p. oUb ' Otinofi ( ) OH fhloi txptrrxi niiAd- 
inanif'ii ' p 30Si. and lAi-iit/xirloi in tr/nkud iniiii 
arc describe!) u'i new. nun > 1 " iiKilahni iri/s 

o/m.'/ts* 1 ** <i new name tor I>. npi/nV, jireuccu- 
pieil 

[Kevit'W' of] Ilertoni’.*^ ‘‘Aves 

Niievas del Para'piay. ” 

Ank. xrx No. 1 ( b-t.. n.Hi 2 . pp. 41 4-416. 

No(«- oil Puiiti'‘>!ii nils nmniiilii 

( < iouid ). 

Pk: Ildxi II,,./, . xs. Dec lb. 19112 

pp. '-■I7-24S 

Note sbou inti lliat } '/ loii ix'-xj id- nnxiidti" is 
idciilical u nil t <u td m- n.ixi-^i J, 

Ibnls eolierted by lb. W. h. Ab- 
bott oil the ( itast and Islands <d’ Nortli- 
west Sumatra. 

/'/«». i s- .\dt. Mill' .v\\ 1 . No. i jis. i<vp. 

I 1‘Ki.; pp 4s-'>-'*Jl 

\ Idol 1 ■>! Sp» cH.'- < oDi I U'li nl ob"-»'l S etl on 
the » oa't ami islanib of \oi rliw cs(.-r n .Snnia- 
fi.t u nil ti'dd nofcN hy liic collector, 'tho Jo)- 
hovjiiii species, an nanietl lor tiie Jnv[ nnic 
'^Idhulil- , 1 p P/-itl lltidl lUllIxitf ( p, 

I'Ui px ixl! ./x,p-l- SlllUlhn X tlsl - Ip. JbSi. /' .-dxfd- 
'/s ,p I'.i'o. yxin>'i>t< ii/i iixidx,d/xi Ip .*>(121, 

< 'id llixxlx ! t./'i I nh ! t x III ! !- x Y ob 7 l. T‘ lilt I I Xl JII II- 
fid I '>\n .. f ft X(lli util - I, tl'dx Ip "iIh, b’ 

.-ai/xi/xi I f ii-(s Ip. d.b. ( 'll iixjit jildl'iii lOiiijitit (p 

dll. I lx lohi- iiiiir'l H- Ip >17 1 ( i/tiuiihd I/I i -I d 

.nid t XXI 11 . - f, nil. I u-ti / s a 1 1 ‘ r t named r 
.Old b Iiiiniii/ii/oi . n 'pi'ctn ely. botli ol ihe 
iorincr iiauH> Im-iiut jutoi t n[.icd 

la I >• ; W'A Y. Unin.ui SiiiitliMini.m lii- 
••-titutieii. ! rniteil Stute-i National .Mii- 
M’lliii. 1 -- I Bulletin j Ilf the | I'jiiteil 
States Natiiitial Alliseiiin. j .No. .)(l. | 

' i I’ait 11 j [.'-eal] Wa.rhinetoii : | 

I iovernriiont Brintiiie ( ttliee j BHli'. 

The Binl.'' ] of ] Xor-th ami Miildie 
\iiienea: j A 1 leM-ii|iti\ e Catalogue | 

Ot the I Higher (.rou[.^, (Aeiiera, S|ie- ■ 
eie.', aiu! Siil)->[iei'ie'‘ of B.iril.^ | Known 
to o.riir in N'oi'th .Vtnei iea, from the | 
An-tie haniK to tlie l^thtnn^■ of I’ati- 
aina, I the W'e-it Iiulief! ami t)ther 
KlamK i "I the ('arihbean Sea, ami 
the i < ialajiaeie .Vrehipelaeo. j Bv | 
lioheit Kiileway, | Cuiator, liivi, 5 ion 
of BitnK. I — ' Part II. | i’aniily Taiia- 
eriihi — The Tatuteer-. ! Family leteri- 
da' — Tile TroiijiiaK. j Family Cierebi- 
■ia,- — Tlie Honey Creejier^. i Intmilv 
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EIDGWAY, Eobert — C ontinued, 
llniotiltida’ — The Wood Warlilera. | 
— I Washington: | ( roYt'mment Print- 
ing: Office. I 1903 . 

s VO , pj). i-xx. l-vu p.K. ]-.xxii (Pub- 
hshe'l <'*ct Ih, > 

The pro'^ent part "f tin-' inouo!<ra]>li «leal' 
with four •‘xclu''ivel} AiiicTicau lamihes oi 
Pas''eres i Taii.i^'i'Kl.c, Ii-hTnl:! . raur}»i<l.» . 

nnrl Muiotiltul.ci , cnihrariim 77 jrtiuua aiul 
too spO(‘irs and Mih^;pe< n-'- The treatment of 
spei 1'^ Minilar to that followed in the lir'-t 

p.irt of the \\ork Brief deM-rij.tioiiv oi the 

kriruMi pluniaaes are .I'lven, lolloued h\ 
Tnea'^ureiiieiif'., tie* ite(»i;ra[thii al lanirev and 
a full syiionyim The lollownnr forni'^ are 
introdiieA-d a" new; Phn i /ifiii n 

/ifh'ini (p. llii, I '•jinjiC'iff/ih/jn' film I n I’jiii in- 

nnihilH' (p. < i' ijifif mu'- tn><ni,iil'i ip 1177', 

• i.iiKjiiii iji. 077 1 . (1 ihtr/thi tp n7Si. <? /i> I 
'iiiif 1 ) 1 1 > I oi'h ;/ni hn ip a^'n, jui'.iJhi 

I'Ji r)j\f ll/ll Ip 714 I, Ji'i.'t/f lit' I'lK I nhi /n>i ii' rfn- 
if.'-rfuii { }). 77>'> I . and Rh>»lni>ii'i>‘hlo /•>.#«/ iii- 
min I p. 77U). ( tutinie draw iepr«>en{in*^' 
itie eh!iraeter< oi ilie 77};eneia treated in i In'- 
part an- i,d\ eii in tlie ‘JJ {'hilev ar-coinpaiii iinr 
tire volume. 

[Reviow* of] Pycraft's (’hissifica- 

tiou of tlio Falconif<»riiK‘s. 

Si'iniii iiiew veriest, xvii, Mur •J7. I'll*:-;. 

A review of Pyeratt’«‘ p.rper on the elavvin- 
ealioii of till'* f^i'oiip ill whnh lh*- lexieuer 
poini'out tile Kreal similarity between rlie 
present arrani,n‘ment and one form n la led and 
published liyhim nearly thirty \ear' ))efore. 

RILF.Y. J. 11 . Tlu* authority for tin* 
name < ieoti-ijijim l^}tr>f^<lll. 

Auk XI \'. Xo. 1. 0( t . j. ;>‘.>7 

Cal Is attention ndlie fact that .Salvailori, not 
Buiiaparte, should ]>e quoted as authority for 
the u)»o\ e iiauie. 

i )e:rC’ri]>tioii of a new t^dail J>o\e 

from the West Indies. 

Pi or. liiol .Sec nh*//.. -\\i, Feb. Jl. L'*tr.4. 
PP. r;-ii 

< i( otriiaoii '•It!). I dtMTit)ed from S4iJ)a Island 
ROSK, JosEidi Y. Studit's of Mexican 
and Central American pilants. Xrr. :> 
i'oi)trif> I'. >. Xnt. Ilnh.. vnr. X«* 1 .Trim*, 
P.lD.h jq* pis, t-1'2. hfjs t-ll 

Lre.-^onbes two new' j^enera and .>s -Kpiecies, 
revises several genera su< h as Polninfhif^. 
Manjinia. < 'o/nijaiiin. aii<l < 'orjui.'t. and restores 
to generic rank 

ROSE, JosEini N., witli HKMSLEY, W. 
1 jot'j i-\( T. Diagnose" • c /■«/// iji m r/s 
Ju/imia Sclilecht. America' Troi»ica . 
A)niaL'i of Botc.nj, xvii. Xo. hh. Mar. I'.m.;. 
pp. n:>-41*3. 

The genus and .species arc' redeserrbed ami 
two new .species are added. 

This paper is to be followed bv an illustrated 
innnograpb 


SCIirCHERT. Chaulks. ( >n the Lower 
Devonir' and t >ntaric formations of 
Maryland. 

Pior J' s Xn Feb. 

M. ].p ii:-;- 4 J 4 

I)eMTih« -4 in ilerail tin cntiie l.’ppcr Siluric 
siMt<i of Mrii\l,ini] ulindi li.oe a urnlcd 
tliieknes^ (U itl'.i fe* t 'lliesi' forma t lolls ,t re 
tollou ed by ! he T.ow iT T>i‘\ orii<‘ dejiosjt w 1 1 li 
.1 thi< kilt's.. .({ tills let’t ( Heldcrbergi.iii, 2ii0 
n-et ainl oiiskaiii.tn. UlN Icet I. Tlie various 
lot rii.ilioti.. an d on n.ssi] cunuuit a> lived 

l»\ tin \'eW 'l I-Ik 'enr', air of {he Nortti At- 
lanrn i\[h .md wit.- laid down in {In- Cimi- 
lM‘tl.in<l Mt-'lift-rraiu .in 

[Hcvi;\V Ilf] ‘’Mnisc Iili liviliT 

hiar liiojMMh 

im (i.nhi'ii'i F.'h . I'H':;, j,p llj-lji 

A i»- \ lew oi ( di..iTv,i rii lU' I 'U li \ iiiy hrai'li- 
i.»pt«ls. ■ !a Kduard S Moim. U In* n vi<w er 
adds m{ her o!)sfr\ atioiis bast d on n .s^il ii n tns 

juid es| lally ii'LMrdinL; the |.inii late slidl 

o| b|-aelllopods 

The 1. U ilarris mllccTii.n nf in- 

vertehrate fossils in tin- E. S. Xalional 

.^^ll^cnm. 

.1'// M.ii , j'jo.;. ].p. 

'1 his I»a}>er prescans a biographic sketcli of 
-Mr Ihiirisaiid an nccoiint oi his large ('in- 
cinnalian eoUertii.n as now iiisiallt-d in thiu 
Musfiiiii. Al'oa hsi oi lilt ijian> colhciors 
.ind p.il* on tologists bi irn or laisetl ir i ilie ri - 
gion »>f the fincinnatian roeks 

On Tlie Manliim foimation of Xew 

York. 

.1/// ^^ur , luos pp i(,n_i7s 

The 1 'or.dliiie limestone "corn li.ited with 
the Xiagara, !> heivshown to l.e but a]..irt of 
ilio Manlius lonn.nionas orminally tlehne<l 
l»y Vanuvem The Manlnis form.mon is 
then I', tletim-d ih. fauna of ila- ('ol.h-skill 
irieinhor is aho u \ ieWed 

SiMl'.siiX, CIIVKIK^ T. .\ lu-w Naiad 
from Xc\v Zi'aUuid. 

V.i./bbi. \-\i. Xu. July, I'.lUJ, |. 

lup/iilio/) Is il, siTlbed as new. 

SIMESOX, ('] 1 \]:I.ES T , and IIENTlEE- 
.S()X, .To[[x r,.j .tr. A new Ilaitieii 
CiiotidropDiiia. 

ynufilii^ XVI, Xo s. J)e( .. p.ipj. pp ,ss-,s-t. 
f’fioiiiiropoiiiii .'•iipn}iii III from Thomazt-au, 
Haiti, is desenbed and ligured as new*. The 
type is 111 the collection oi the T S Xational 
Musmini I Xo. ]h,s79S I. 

SMITH. Jon.v i>. Contrilmtion" toward 
a monograph of tlie h‘{'idoj»ternu?* fam- 
ily Xoctnida* of Hort-al Xoi'th .Vnicrir'a. 

. A revi"ion of the moth.'^ rtderred to the 
i ^enn? Lmrnino, with descriptions of 
j new species 

: P)or. J' S. Xat Mvii , xxv, Xo. 12.S3, Sept. 

I 13, 1 =19-309, pis. V, Vi, 
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.‘AHTII, JiiiiN B, — Omtimifil. 

Xi'W iT'-im''* Xt /> HI 

New spcoii'-'' [j tiniinit lnfi (ijuflh hx, L. I'Hfti'i- ^ 

piil/fii.--. L. . 7„ liiiutiitu, J. f/fmi. J. j 

ihjit/i' I.. ifO O'l'hit, I- 'iiiti ror/iiiu. L fHluiiii- 
mm, mi'i'iiin. J. fi't/h-''i I'O, X' h iii‘niiiii miti- \ 

I X I'lti <1)11 Iht. 

Now nanio: Lniimint hit mu 

S'XYDEK, John < >TrKRr>Ei\'. i ninler | 
I) WIT) S. Jordan. ) 

STAKKS, 1m)U'in (.’haimn. Tlio relation- 
ship and osleoloL'V ot The ea]>roid tiHlie> 
or Aiitigoniid;*'. 

Prn<‘. r. >• Xiit. Miix XXV. No-l-i*.*?. ^.-pi 

‘Jo, li'tOJ, {)p. .yi'.VoTJ. 

The sliouliU'r irinllr umi cluiractc:- 

istic ostfoliiiry lit till' ([cinilirMnchiati- 

ri-i,'. r s x,ii Nil fan. Ni'v 

1, I'lnit. |>|i l-i‘> 

Nt‘\\ •<{■•( (‘i»‘v Miii'rorfiiiiO{‘ho.''ii^ .•-•ii/iftii 

( See also under 1 > \vn> S. JoRD \N ) 

STEAIiYS. U. K. C. Hifit \ar. rn-rnm- 
i‘iirniittii and /‘iirumHhfhf t'h'mli. 

Xmitthi", xvr Tt. Oct . 

Viji'diituhiJa iJi-mU an<l I-^fn/iJim- 

rli'riii/irdriinifit. 

Xdiifihix. \\i. 7. Xo\ I'HU, ]•!> 

The Oriental Sycamore ti'* a 'street ; 

Tree. 

I'dujh' I‘iir>tl r>(M' JO. looj. <:iii j 

rr!inci‘»L‘o. j 

Roooinmcn(l> the phmtincr in (’alifena.i i 
stroot" uikT (Ii.“‘cnhe'- the ineni". « tc* j 

I)rai::t/id ez/sZ/vd/N for hasketrv ])nr- ! 

jio-^es, etc. 

Pti'‘iTii‘ llurnl Pn xx. Fcl). Jl. .■^an . 

Franci-co. ' 

then'll’ ni (he ]ca\cv for niakuiir ' 
hH'-k( ('•. itiai'-, t'lc 

Molhish> oci-iirriiii: in southern ' 

( ’alifornia. 

\mdlhi>. \\\ IJ. \[.nl. ]'«>.: pj. i.o-j n 

Kiicalyptii- <'nlti\ated in the 

rnitrd States. 

>■11' nil, JO, I'Xi; j.j. s',s_sr,n 

STIdJA'I'XiKli, I.F.oMlARD. lUllefoXesoll | 
the I’rihyloi Island-. 

I Hew -cru- I, \ \ I. Auu. JJ liHTJ. PI* 

:no-;;n. 

iJi-cii'-'Cv the •'raii'«rii- ‘h' tin niniiht r c»i ! 
liluc iVtXc- killed III the f'nh\liif I-laiids and 
<'onvidci- the rc-ult- <)l»t<i!n**d from -parinu 

tile icinulc-s a- ^ati-iai tor\ 

The reptiles of the Hnaelim-ha 

M< )untaiiis, Ai iz. 

Pk" r - Ag/. .1///' . \XV, .No. lJMj..-t*pt j 

Tyaj. pp. i4o-i.')S I 


f^TEJYEGKE, LEoxn.xRn — Continneil. 

T>e-<Tihrd a- new: Ldiiipn>i>iUi> jii/irtm- 
iDftjiid I'ftd'iiopx <p- typi‘, T . S. X AI . 
Xo, ‘iJoT.!. and Tmii/Un icitroji (p. lApi, ty]»e. 
L'. .S. X' At.. Xh». Ia67h X'ew' name: Imi/jim- 
}n If/xJiolhi ookii iiiid ‘oi I )ii !hi x'uji Hel}>r<)ok. not 
ofScbleirel )p ir)2'i. 

liin^dutdis forekean'^t oinkrin^ 

Ik'rj^eJi. 

Xiifiinii iBer^’-eUi. xxvr. Oct., I'JifJ. p Zl'.' 

A Tirici iH'te on tin- occurrence of tile riiiiT- 
TiiM k dove < ( iihi iiihn pnhniihux i in the neitrli- 
horli«K*d ot Benteu. X'orway, 

Some generic names of tnrtles. 

J^l’iir. Suf. XV . Dei .. 16, 10*12, 

pp. -2:r-‘2iTS. 

Shows that Si. rnotfi! i ui is a .synonym id 
h'iimdi I lion, and Ihat /Af/e/os- nnisi he Used 
for tli»‘gtnns iisually known as steniothic- 
nts; furthermore, that Krui/.'- xjximhii ]< the 
t\ pe ot liio iiii/ild uecesj-itatiny ti new yenene 
name f«ir o xpinoxo. iov wlih'h Jlioxnin/-^ is 
projM >sed. 

A ^ialaiiiaiiiU‘i' m-w ti> tlie I>i>frii't 

Ilf ( 'iilimilii.i. 

Prill' liiof S.'f. M’l'h,. vv. Di‘i'. Ill, l't(i2, 
pp. J.k^JlC 

X'otOs tliat nmi iildfiiii) has been 

taken at Twiinny (’itv D, <’ 

Ke'li>covery of one of ITolhrook's 

salamamlers. 

Pioi r. ,s. Xdf. .ip/s . xxvT. Xo. i:i‘21, Jan. 
•2\>. iWo ]*P- '‘•■.7-'>>. 

Tile s[»ecies redisr-oveieil is ])• xmoijadthux 
ilimdi iiimi iihifn irom the moiintams oi Xortli 
(’ar« >lina 

I>e>cnption of a new spi‘eies of 

<teek*» from (.'ocos Island. 

P/Oi' Plot Six'. IFti'/i , .WI. Feb Jl. !'*()!. 
pp .!-t 

iJe-iTib* <1 a- rmW* '^ph-i imhirtiihi'- pm d'lni'- 
tvpe. r. s. X At . X'o .-iln'G 

.V new naira* hn- the Hawaiian 

liird irenns i h'> unniid. 

I‘ior. V.H'I ''OI . U’odi . X\f Fcl) Jl P.Bi;',. 
p. 11 

o,/')y////;u S(ojnc!4ci bcimr lacocf ujued. Ihc 
new n.oiie ^ h I 'HU I' I- sii list I ( n 1 1 1 1 

— Ki<lu'\'a\’s elassiticatioii ol the 

Kaleoiuti iriia'S 

-<•/.///■/ .m-w scries,, wii. Apr 17, I'.tc.’., 
pj. t.2s-t;j‘t. 

•slutws that Pvidywa\ s classific.ition i)as 
liei XI Ifdlowed ill ibi' t beck iNt of Xoitb 
Amciicaii bads j>ii])lislu‘«l l.y tin- .Vmcrif an 
< irnithol) iijisfv’ I'lijoii 

STEJM-JiKIh I.eoxhakd, and MII.LKK. 
iihKRiT S., .Ir., IMan for a hioloo-ica) 
-iirvey of the jfaleandie region. 

jfitihiii'L •'nniiiiir Jiidifidion^ 'Sii 1, 1‘a)J, 
pp. Jih-JGt;. 
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STEJNEGER, Leoxhard, and MILLER, 
Geerit S., Jr. — Continued. . 

An eliiinirate scheme for a bioiu* survey of 
the Old World north of the tropK presented ' 
ill resijonse to the iiiMtaiion of the (Airncirie j 
Institution for siur.i'ostions, opiuiinis an«l , 
advice as to lields that it oimdd l«) 04 «'Up\ 
and the l.est methods lor carryiiiir forward Us 1 
work in those fields." i 

STILES, CiiAHLiis Warpeli. The type 1 
species (A certain genera of parasitic | 
tiagellates, particularly (Ira^^si’s genera 
of 1X79 anti IXSI. 

Ariyn/f'i-, Leipz . No. hs2. xxv. Sept 
29. 1902, pp. 

TTook-Avorin disease in the South. 

Fre<iuency <»f infecti'ni hy the parasite 
( Ent‘ocf/‘et fiiiif'i'fCfitift ) in rural districts. 
PhIk IL'dfh B-p. xvu, N<*. i:k <M'I. 'Jt. 1 
1 W2, pp 2loh-2K9 

A preliminary report to tin Surc»“on-f^en- 
erul, Puhllc Health and Marine-IT.epu.tl 
Servi( e 

-The siirniHcanee of the recent 

American cases 4d' lio*»k-\\'um 4list.as.c 
( umlnariasis <»i' aiieliylosloruiasis i in 
man. 

Bth Ann }dp. Avi/mt/ fii'hi->l . . 

r, >. !»pf PI- flu--. 

Froifs, toads, atal earp [^'jipvtuyis j 

forpio) as t-radieatPrs 4'f fluke disease. ] 

I'^th .hill. Il< i> Bi'i'tnii Atiiiind Indii-<f 
V. /Vpf. Jwr.. iyo2 t»p 220-J2J. lii?'. 
197-2n.l. : 

Furtlu-r investisrationt! on vermin- 
ous tliseases 4 tf cattle, ."heep, ami treats 
in Texas. 

isth Adh Tl<'p I'f'i'ftin Aiiimaf T/nhi.d . 

T.^ 7J/p/. .h/wV . P.HI2. pp 22.;-22-i 

-A ease of infet'tiou with the' 

il»iultle'p 4 >red deu' ttlpeW'tU'Ul ( /t'/o//#- 
i'(tinntim ) ill an .Vinel’icaii ehild. 

Am. V. No. 2 Jan. 10. 190.1. pp ^ 

tiLfs. 1-7. I 

Jteport uj-ion tiie ]>revalence and 

ueoKraiihie distrlliution <»f hook yvorm 
ilisease (iiiu'inariasir or anchylostoiiiia- 
sis) in the Ignited St:it(‘s. 

Bull in, llmi hih., r Pnh. JlntUh mid 
JPo -ILu-p. Strv., Feh., I9ti3. i>p 1-121, 
lit-s 1'''6 

A parasitic roundworm {Agtuno- ' 

rii/ii 11. g., 11. sp. j ill Aiiieri- 
(;aii ino.'-'iuitoes (f hA i ifnp-') . , 

Bull. 1 JI'UI- I.nh . r, pul, IhnHh mid 
Mnr.-Jl'j-'^p. St/c., May. lyu'i, I'p. l.j-l». 1 


STILES. Lhaeles "\V\rdell, The ty[ie 
species of the cestode genus Jfinni'im- 
A /'As. 

Bull. J.\ Ifiin l.uh., r' Puh. ]l,idth <iiid 
Mm -Tln.p Sm . May. P.M);--,. j.p. p*-i‘i 

TILES, Charles Wakdei.l, and IIAS- 
SALL, .Vl.REKT. Strniig)i]nhlrx^.fi /V‘o/7//lv, 
the correct name of the \)arasite of 
(Va-hin China diarrhea. 

.!//< .Utdirnu phila , rv, No Aiiu-. ;’.o. 
nHi2, p :H:5. 

JArhtiUfi, new iiaiiie for the cestode 

geiius Bf'ili/i lUanehard, 1X91. 

■irimci f IK'W ''crif-t, .\'VI, No 402. Se]>t 12, 
1902. p 1,11. 

Index-cataloofiK^ of mediial and 

veteri 1 lai y 7a m )li »oy. 

Bull X‘> ,7'y, Bur"i/i Aiiiiixd ru(hi.d . /' s 
Th pf Ani ii‘ r.irt 1 , .\tilhor-. .V (o .\/r- 
v'c'lu pp ( i-'Ued ypiv. ipoji, }'an2. 
Author- ItTo}Jn\'t"n pp )7-P's dswn, d 
F*'h l',H» 0 f’.irf .1 tntlior-, i ' ro( i-juj. 
pp l'*‘i-:’.2l 1 1 — m-il Mav 

'Tlld-iS, ('llMU.ES W'vKliELL. aiid rKl-iX- 
( 'uvrlesA. The failure of til V- 
mol to expel whipworm^ (7VA7/c//.s 
'A'///'rs.svy/.y< cAm trolll dog!-. 

.fiiuru 1 'i‘iup M,d iiud Vif ,lo7/,. I'hila.. 
X.Mtt. Nh* 12. I>4*c . l‘»02. pj. 7:’A-740 

sToXlk WiTMEK. A collection of birds 
from Sumatra, olitained ]>y .Vlfivd ('. 
Harri'ou. jr., ami Lr. M. M. Hiller. 

/V"' Xiff ^c/ Ph/hi. for 19o2 iJan. 

JO. 190 .; I. ]•}) ).7o-f.‘il. 

A luictlv .uiiiot.itrd li-t oi ahoiu Ho vp^r-ics 
4»Utain4.'<l in the J'adiUiy: and Lamf'omr di— 
tind- "f .-'ina.i t ra Blnuoiuiunn uiuhriddis 
I'-oi' klamfi i- imind l'> lie thf < i>ru-t t iiam»' 

«0' tic* IP'i iHM II ''p« ' ii‘-, .it [iir-fiil kin'wna'- 

B fi, , f-i. iii'i- I -;tl\ ,)d' •! i I and tlic siimatraii 
nam 1 - d»-<Ti].«il a-' Phiwui/i/ui^ uuibndilt> 

I II Inuiuidi I p «>Sh . 

TAS.-siX, Wirt The ( 'asas < iraudes lue- 
t<*«»rite. 

J’iur V. s' Xnf. Mua , XXV No. 1277, Sept. 
2. IW2 pp 1*9-71. pi. I-IV. 

Vnaiia!\-i- of the iintMirie iron reported 
. 1 - hji\ inc I" on lound in the ancient Mexieaii 
nun- ol Cu'-a- (Ir.unh's jn ilie .state of Chi- 
hiiahna. A hulk analy-i- civeii. loucther 
w Uh otluT determination- oi tiie nickel .ind 
cf'halt, t'-ndinu- to slew th;it tin- <-oTn{)o-ition 
varif- 4*11 4Htl'er4iit imh-iioti- The following 
jijint-r.il- \\er,. ivi.latc)] and analyzed s^pa- 
rat«dy Troilite, seiireihi-r-iri-, taenit*-- graph- 
itn- «Mrhou w a- al-i • present in -mall amount. 
cUkI an undetermined -ilaate 
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THAYKR, Gerald H. The coloration 
anil relatioiiphiiis of Brewster's War- 
bler. 

Jiik\ XIX, No. 4. 0(*l , rJO'2, ]>{>. 101—102. 

A ucto shr)\^i^li‘ tluit tin* r\{nc‘nl Tunl is 
uithoiir a tr.K-L'of yi-]l..\voa the under sur- 
fiiee The rcLirionsliijis of tins warhlerMith 

and Jl. <‘?irif-<t>pfn-<i an- 

also iliseiissed. 

THOMAS, OLT>Fih:[.T). { See under J. A. 

Ai-i.kn. ) 

ULKK, Henuy. a list of tlie lieetlen nf 
the l)i>trii*t nf Onlumliia. 

Pror. J'. s'. X<it XXV. N«>. 127.Y Sept 

2, T*02, ]>p. l-o7. 

UXDEKWOOH, Lffiev iM., and 
MAXOX, ^V[l.LIA^[ li. Xotes on a 
eolieetiiin of ('iihaii rterido[ih yta, with j 
deseriptinns of four new aperies 

PU''!. 'roll'll ilof. rh(h. .XXIX. Oc-l . VM2 I 

pp. d77-r.sJ, 1 tiy 

Nute*^ on ii eolh'ctiou iiiade l»y Mes'*!^ 1 

I’luiiles r.ouis pollar'l, William haluier. and t 
fir. F.dwaid I'atnier, in 10e2 .iroiifiihi iim- I 

ilh.' Pol ;i poll Him I'l'i/ptnm. .\-'pl>iinnii Hinm- | 
turn, and Ihplii'iiinn afiniilum .tie deseril>ed a-' j 
new The name Poltf'^fn-hum Hipiijoliiiii) is , 
itroposed for tht‘ honionvm Poliht/rhnm ilin- 
j'olnnti Hi lo'e. /’ ra tiynred. 

VArOHAX, T. \v \ VI. Kvn. rilller's j 
earth of southu e“terii Geoi'.'i.i ami | 
western I'loriiUi. 

r. S. ii'ful Siiiu . Mho ml };, ^nn rit ^ un \ 
Itml (10021. pp OJJ-O.n. . 

(lives Jl yenenil aceoiuit *»i ihe t*eenrrene»*s | 
t)f fullers earth in the reyii m < o\ ered hv ih«‘ 
repert. witli the lestilts .if pr.teiieal tests and | 
analyses made hy l>r. Ileiiirh h Kies. [ 

Evidence of reet'iit ehwation alonir I 

the westward exttnisioii of Klttrida. 

(new series), \vi. l'.H>2, ]> Ml. 

Pres.mts e\ ideiiee wliuli len.ls t«> shttu 
that the Flori.hi eeast south .»i Tallatiass,.,* j 
rishiir at a rate of appro.xnriateh 2 feet .i j 
eeiitnry I 

An addition tt» tlie coral faiiiui of ^ 

tin* A'juiti Eoi'ene forination of Atary- i 
land. ! 

Pioi'.JJiol. Soc. ir./.'i/t . XV. 1W2. pj». 20'), ^o*’. ! 

KeVIeWs the sjieeies oL l‘j»eeiie e«»ral< el 
Mar\laud. and eites an addition, il sp,-,*n‘s 
Ihn iiioia-'ti .m l■ollJ'lfll Vaiiyhan. liom lower 
Marlhoroiigh. 

A redeserlptiou of tin* coral Plnffi- 

trnrfins .s'pt c/os(/.s'. 

Pror. Jiin/ Soi- ir-rs/f . \v. l'.»o 2 . pp. jnT- 
■200. fiys, 

Tlie t\l>es 1 1 w o spor-inielis 1 this spocies 
named tiy (i.ilOi ami Hom. an* ie«h s< i ilie.l j 
ami referred to the yenus TioM„n mtt/in-' 


YACGHAV, T. Waa-land. Corals of 
the Bmla Limestone. 

Bull r. S. Gfol Suit., No. 20-'>. 190:^, pp 
o7-lo, so-02. pl^;. xxvi. xxviT. 

The Bmla limestone is the uppenuo.st for- 
mation «>f the Cretaceous Comanche Series of 
Texas. The fc»l]o^\'^ny species are desenhed, 
Piirn!^inili(i f'Xitna, sp. nov . TrochoiiinUin (’’) 
.sp. indet,. Coral sp., Orhimlln C \ io.runn sp. 
mw , Ij ptophijllid sp. (No. 1). Ltpiojihi/Uia sp. 

I No. 2). 

Fuller’s earth deposits of Florida 

and treoriria. 

Bull r s’. Gio! s'c/T.. No. 213. 19^12 (1903), 
ftp o92-3t>9. 

Till’S is practically a republication. of the 
artU'lc cited abi»ve and published in the Min- 
eral Kesourt'cs of the V. S (leuloyieal Survey 
lor UH)1. 

Corrections to the nomenclature 

of the haiceiie htssil corals of the lAuted 
>^tatcs. 

Plot. Bt'ol Sof \\'o<h \\i.T.i()3. p l(.il 

Propitses, Pie yeiit-rie name Ahb ii'hifUn h>r 
\lilio‘h/o Vaiiyhan. ].u occupied, and show's 
lh.it the tvpe specie- of Rhn topHU m min 

VaiiKh.in, i- the yonnir of Kiiihipm hufi mnchi- 
lift Le.o '1 lie former yenerie name is there- 
lore al'.imlom d. 

VA r< HI AX, T. "W.wT. \ND. HAASES, 
Wii.i \i;i), and STM-iXClxU, Airrurit C. 
Report on ayfcoli '^.dcal n‘connaissanceof 
Cuba, nuhle under the direction of (.-ieii. 
Leonard Wood, Alilitary (roxenior. 

Ami. lii'p. Milit'ini hormior o/ I'nbn, 1901. 
Pl«. 1-123. pis xxix, liys. 1*-. 

Contains tiie n-sulis of a ueiieuil ^eoloyioal 
re<’oH!iaissan«’o «>f Cuba and the Isle of Pine-. 
ma«k‘ dnriny Man li. .Vi'ril, May. and .rune. 
pHil. f»v r>r. C Willard Ha\es, in eliarge, a.s- 
sivifd by Afessiv -pi-m er Jind Vaiiyiiiin. The 
followiny t li.ipter or]irine!pal srelion liead- 
inysyivethe st ope of the Work (leoyraphv, 
Topoyr,ip*hy. ineliidtn.y mountains, plains, 
drainayt*. (general (reoloyy, ineludiny strati- 
yraplin and stru' tural ffe.doyy and yeoloyie 
iiistory. 'I'he yrt'ater jmrtion of liie report is 
de\<»tt.d to the economic neology. The sec- 
tion lieadmys are Hold. (■()j>{iei. Fa-jid. Maii- 
yanese. fiou. i ’hnuuium. Fiitumen ( including 
.aspli.ilt. mineral lar and ja-troletinu. and 
there are notes on eo.d, as]»esros, s.Pt, and 
stnietiiral materials A se< tion is devoted to 
adesseriyyiouof tliY\yeoloyy oiTlielsleof Pines, 
and numerous elevations along The iirinciyial 
lines of railw ay are yiveii in an A|'pendix. 
i*uld!she<l also 111 separate lorm. 

W.\L(A H'T, Charles H. Caiuliriaii 
Rrachh »poda: Arrotri fa, Pi u nni'sijiulla , 
/ with descriptions of new species. 

/*/<»• r ,s x.,t. Mih.. XXV, No. 1299. N\w. 
3. lVi02, Jip mT-eU. 
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WALCOTT, Chakles D. — Continued. 

In thi‘< paper I)<>ctor Waloutt continues lii-^ 
"tudies of Cainliri 111 bnu-inopods. He <]« - 
iiiK'^ the ^'■enu'- ,lc/v<;r' /'f, 21 nt‘\\ sj«*cii-v m 
new \anctics and 12 old sjuades; the new 
g^enns Liini'irstj)i*?Ia. with 2 now nn«l 1 y»n‘vi- 
ously dc'crihod syiecio'^, Brni/f/f riti, ti new snh- 
genus <»f Obolii.^, with 1 ‘•peoie-' Of J.ni- 
fiiiblhi 4 new ainl 4 old syteeies are dt*'>enbed. 
and of lO.s/oa/u 1 new sfteeies. 

WHITE, D.a.a’ii). Det-eriptiiin of a fossil 
alga from tlie Cheinuiig of Aew York, 
with remarks on the genus Ihilisfritin \ 
Sternberg. 

Ihill. y No 52. l^nl. 

11KJ2. pp. .Vj5-tUU pis. :-i. 4. 

The jiriiieipal specimens tle'-cribed in thiv 
paper, whndi was published in the Ih jmrt of 
the State ?aleoiitol(*eist. are from the Che- 
mung strata of Kasi Windst.r, Broome County. 

N Y .and are reterre*! to a new ifeini', Thim- 
iioi'IwIk^. and are named Tbi(iiiitor/n,},i^ 
rliiilf/ 'I he new ireiiU' is diJVeieiiliatetl Jimji 

Ullfhoti ^ .'Itld I iti to 

the 1. liter of whu h spenmeiis of ilie n> w 
genus ha\e hitherto l>een releirrd The 
name Tj / ti<ir/n'ln i" j>ropoved Jor iln* m« la* 
hranaceons algonl plant toniorimng to Hie 
genus Ifdhf-t ! lii •' as delined l»y I'etdmllou. 
The tyi'e species is s.nd t'* he T' iii'x nt>J(f 
rt lUii, formerly illustrated as / //, 


WHITE, T)\viii. IMemo,: ,i Raljili 
Ihijmy I.acof. 

Hnli ><„■. Ajiinii-d. XUI, 1901 i Kcb . 

htn.li, p]i 500-515 

In addition to an account oi the life of 
U ]> L:i( oe. a hililiography Is gi\ eii and rei- 
en ne. nuele to llu* eollet tioiis douat.‘d hy 
him To the f > Xarioual ^ruseiiin These 
ctdlcetunis einhr.iced .ilxait IT.iMiO P.ileo/oie 
Jihuir los.sils. iiieludiiig ovei -575 dt-sei ihed or 
ligurc*! speeiineiis, .sun liakot.i i>laii.ts, nielud- 
iiig a latgi number oi t\pes mail\ 5 oou 
speeinielis of fossi] ui-et t' of w hlidi oVtT 2lM) 
are types; -iw sj.eeimeTis or fossH vertt-lu.ties 
a large amount of uiii-ublished ].l.int mate- 
rial. and se\'(. lal thi aisaiids oi in set ts ji.irtially 
reporletl on lt\ 1 >octor St udder. 

WH,^^()\, ClIARLE.s llKANril. .Vlirtll 
.Vmcriciiu i>:ir;i>itic i-i i.l,. (,f thu 
faiiiilv Argiili.hi*. with u biblidor.ipliv 
of till' gryiiii anil a i-y-tnuiatii- n*\ ii-w 
Ilf all know n -iincie'. 

/'/'-I'. I 'I .\<!f M/i^ . \\\ X., Xi.\, 

■t'l I'inj. j,|, I,;-, 7 IJ |,i. \iii-\\\ii j; 

text Tigs 

A M.Tii[.r* lien-i\ e 1. port mi the ^ii'iiliila , 

‘ fUipiiMiig <1 hisii. Ileal sk. teh, bdtliographv, 
an u‘'t t tiiui t »( I In 1 r <*' oloy \ . oii logt u j . and 
mttrplitilogv. and a s^siematu- re\ieu <ii ihe 

spet ies follow lug s|„ , i,,^ ale ileseillietl 

.is new , l / t/tf/tl.' , .1 llllll'llhn'll S ,1 

lob.r .1 .////» p/t u/n/.'' 


The fiillowing refiaviicci: to jiaiiers by Or. T’heoilorf (till, )iublislieii between Sep- 
teinber, l.S9il, and :^^uy, woe not furiii-lied in tune to be iiieluded w ith the 

liibliograpliies aeeoiiipanying the rejiort- for tho.-e \e,iri-, and are theiefore iirinted 
in eomieetion with the Museiun bililiograpli v for l(i(i:i, at lli^ reipu>t. 


GILL, Theodore. Itesirability nf exteii- 
tsioii of study of eggi ( Kditorial. I 
fi.'-j/ifii, IS'. No 1, s.e]>t . l.syy. y.p 'i-in. 

The ilesiratuluy tti exiemling the study tif 
eggs heyoiid theii shtdls is urgetl 'Ihe in- 
\estigatioiH of ^^lleJl(':ennl•s ainl l’iemy«»ti 
the ( on tents of 1 lie t gg. piiMjsheil in l,s5j. an- 
reft'ITeil to. <iTid tile illtTe renet bt-TUeell the 
reaction to boiling- i- indicatetl m tlie ease ot 
the aibiimeii of the Lajos ing D.U.i aie asked 
ftn'at- • to tlie absolute ainl ndalise time n- 
tpiiretl lt\ the sshiteaud sellow to bettutn 
liartl in hoiliiig, tin- <h-giee t»f liaitlin ss ai 
tjuirt d. and tlu' behavior of w lute ami yellt»w 
P» reagents." It i-: uKo a«lded Th.it the edi- 
bility ami taste of egg s,,fiiilh*reiii kniils Would 
also be intere.stmg subjet (s loi ins esHgaiion. 

IVipular igimmiuc t>f lunls. i Kd- 

iffuial. ) 

C'prt 'A IS . N*> Nos., IVPi. pj, 4,;_41 
The wide publn ation t-f .i note on \ laid 
with a monkey i.u e" ispikinas tin text oi 
an edit< 'rial < in the gener.ii igm»ranei* t»f t oni- 
moii birds Tlie bird in <j’>cstioii was a eoin- • 
mon Barn < *w 1 | 


OILI,, Tiiuoiioitn. Th|. birds. 

I Editoriul. ) 

>1 IV. No I la-e I''!''*, pp. ,57_5i|_ 

' 111 . Opinion oi r r If.iriing that the /i,/ce - 

///' ee'o/„«s was tile l.irgest known bird 
tint had .-s..! iiscd" c nop-d The 
l'i> Ikii or Il.irj.y I .igU-, is d. dared to ht* 
.ipp.in Mtiv lie- I.irg. si i„id of ].re_\ weighing 

J-s To .in pounds .\tu ntiou is ealh d to Hu* 
os^-rlook..] I. let that the common 'lurke.v 
ill. IS lie tin- largest luii] that riles," .i-. ^ 
s..m. linn s i,i.i.\ exe.iptn.nally attain a w eiyht 
oi To pound', sueli .i turke\ . Imw e\ er rouM 

siMlcely ti.\ 

I'.-^lliotic l>i}‘f]s. The ]>()\vor I’.inls 

Ilf Aimtralia iiinl Xt*\v < hiiiit'a. 

(t^piiii, fs . No 4, bin , I'.i'in, j.p (,7-71 
V siimniarx ..f tin- kimw ledge ac.piir. d le- 
specting file nesting haiats or The Row er 
Birds, or i'tshuiorh.x iidiiiia . c g-is eii and the 
••hoss'ers and plasing ground' ' a' wdl as 

Hosts and eggs' o! spM-les des.nl,,.,] 
illustr.lTed bv ; llgur* s I'dUeseliting till.- 
satin Bower i-Sud and its m 't and eggs, as 
well a-s the Row ei or The (Ti.-ar Bower Bird. 
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GILL, TnEODoRE. Oritrin of the Ha- 
waiian fauna. 

O.'pi'f I/. IV. ‘Xo. 5. .Tan., lyOO. ]» 7'<. 

An i‘(litonal c-oinment on the charac ter nf 
the vertebrate fauna of the Hatvaiian 
in r'orrehitioii with the <iriiith*>hti'\ 

IGtlietie iiinls: the hut ami the 

garden of tlie Gardener bird of New 
Guinea. After ()eloidt> Beeeari. 

0,<pii y. IV, No. <■). Feh , ItM.iO. ji]t sJ-sT. 

A <le''< ripf ion is o , ,1 •iheianl. ’ tin* 
luit." <md ’‘tiie >;ai'<leir' of llie Oardeiier 
bird Ainhbjiti'iih iiio, unfi//- In an introdin - 
tory editorial note additional information is 
given. 

The orii^in of tiie Hawaiian launa 

(editorial. ) 

0-<pny, IV. No li, J'eh.. IWU, ]>}) ‘‘0-yl. 

A eontiiuuition of a toimer i duorial arlich* 
on the sune •'iilijeet. m u liieli the land '‘In-ll 
heuiini: I ia^tei ojK hIs ate < oii'idej I «1 7he 
I'oTK liision is leached that ‘ (he ext* nt of 
dilfeientialioii ,ind •'eLUeitation of tlie jae- 

domiiiant Aehatmelline'' ainiovt compel'; iis 
In heln \c that thi*ir pio^n nnois c.inie u]h>ii 
the i'>l.in<ls \ ci\ caily With the picscm icc- 
hlc liirhr to guide ii'. ii serins to l.o moo* 
likely that these progenitor'- canu* irom the 
we-'t lit the id.ind’*,” This js m i-ontuet w it li 
tlu* iiidic. limns liirnif-hed hythc buds u'- at 
{ucsi'iil iindcistotMl. We thus h-i't man 
unsettlod coiuTitmn. and must .iw.n’t ludiio 
more ilcniiled stiidit's 

'Mi-rcantiK‘ valiK- nf raj's. 

O'pKii. TV. Nt* 7. lynu. pp luti-110. 

In redpolls! ii) an in.piiry u hy a great aiikN 
egg should ])e CiUi'nleied mole \alnable than 
that of an ,b puni nt' i lie cnrciniisiain c" regu- 
lating \ahie III tin- n.iiui<- of demand .md 
'iipplv are indicated 

Love nf nature, 

ff'pno. IV, No u May. lann pp ui-iu 

An ohtonal on Th.-( .inse.md m.mifesr.inon 
of lo\ e for ll.lture 

■ < >11 tiu* znn-orooraidiit .il ro]aTion> 

of Africa. 

''>‘n /i> t srries r. xi .Tun«* .s. pmn, pp 

yULMtUl, 

An atistiaet ol * .i < oininiiniealion to ilu 
National .ideiiiy (if xuiuiecs iii;(Ur _\pj j[ | 
I'tud ' T[is((iiit('inle(ll}i.ittlii \itn Mill. mil. i 
‘■lias two sules. 1 , 1 . iiig in op[»o-iir directions, 
and It (MU lit it be undei'tood \\ ith«»iu taking 
biilli inli > coii'idelMtn 'll. ' The assnciaiioii oi 
Virie.i with Asia or r.uiope m • illogie.il and 
lalspirs tlie I’la ord " ” Wli.lte\ d f.icts .i 

('hi-siticafii ill ni.iy bi- intended to em]»oil\ . 
the Airiean J.ain.i must I.e i-ol.m «1 If we 
wish to expre", lu our ti rnimolog \ . a lot nie» 
condition oi ahuit', I'ioga a Is a It III! ad.iptcl 


Gl LL, TfTEoDouE. Eogtea and Antartdiea. 

S/V/nv niew .serit's .Tune S, ]>. yPT. 

A list ot articles liy the writer on the geo- 
graphical ureas 111 ([ne^tion. 

I The African tiger tish. 

I I'ln'i nn'l sif! nni. LV. .Tuiu 123. 1900. p. 4.ss. 

Tile Airican fre'h-w<iler ‘ tigt-i lish.” re- 
ganlcd a-s *i Mipcrior game lish. a ••iiieinlicr 
ot a genus {.ceuliar to Afrie.i ^ Jlwhuu uon) " 

I ludongnng’ to the T.iindy of (’haraeinids " 

I SiiriiifK-aiU'i- ami ctyiuolouv of tin* 

uoril iiiaiiiiiial. 

' (xpiiii, IV. No lu. June, looo, ]ip l''7-l-''0 

j Tile et\ niology imagined iii the Cmitury 

I Inelion.iry and Olliers Is s]ii,\\n toi'ceirone- 
oiis. The name ///‘ 0 ////c/f/u i.s 'leelaied to luo e 
i»eeii htinied by Liniia.iis in an.ih'gy with 
Aiitinohit. from The \S0rd inmnnm Wllll llie 
snlhx /del The singular, eonsecjUentlv 
I siionld be ninniiiinl and not nKunin'iIi The 
hisloiw ol tile angliei/ed loim mammal ami 
M.mmtite! is also imlie.ited 

j Ivdward ! irinkei* ( 'ope. — Herjidto- 

higical and ichtfiynlngii-al cmitniiu- 

j tinlis. 

I i'io< Am I’ltdti-'iiph. s,;,- . ^ItiDDn'll I 

I mm I. lyiHt. pj. i27-l-2‘if> > Ih'lllted Aug T, 

. 1'«t0i. 

\n .id«ires>* delivered at j nieeiingm mem- 
; oiy of Kdw.iol hrinker Cope, ni the ImU of 
the Aiiierieaii Philosophical Soi ituy, held .it 
Pliiladelpliia, Nov. li. isyT. under the aus- 
pices of eiglit instuutiuiis wnli whieli ('oi'c 
liad hedl mtinuitely eoiiueeted. 

The natureof tin- emu rii'Uni ais and the ui- 
t'ueUOe winch tliev eXerted mi tim seiniu es 
under eonsideraimn are set lortli. 

; (’orrt*'^}M)iideuce of and aJ>out Au- 

«lul>on and Swainscu. 

V, No '2. Nov .iml Tm ! . p.xiu, ]ip. 

A suuim.iry is given m the letters fiom 
Vuduboii to Swauisoii. w iitt'-u iiflwceit ISJy 

.iiid |s.;s^ ^iiid jiH-'oiw c'l nil ho ( o!li‘etions ( a 
ilio r.nmaaii s^oeimy of I.cmlmi, oommojus 
I .iro guoii on tiio lohitioiis (.f tin- narurat- 
isis ..| that p(Uiod In all (ilitonal iii tin- 
s.inio \olunn 'p(> _*'> :o. furtliei comments 
.lie .iddc'l 

Title's; of maga/.iiU'S ami coIKm-- 

tion-. 

ffi'pf i/.W 'So. h M.tr. ami A pr.. P'Ul . j< nj. 

< ’onnm iits aie made mi tlie tuh-s .m \ .irmus 
mag.i''ini s .tnd < olh-oiion' 

Xanies of imiga/iiies, 

o^pi,!/. v N>> ' .^^a.\ , lyol, pp 77-7s 

Tlie (h-eussioti or Tliosnl.p.r < omm. need 
m tile ].roieding uuml<er oi rlio 
« ontiniii -1 .md 'Uggt.-smjns lor im]iro\ •-■nieiit 

otleio.l 
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OILL, Theodoke. The proper name of 
Bilellostoma or Heptatrema. 

Prill-, r. Xiit. Mill. XXIII, No 12:^1. 

• Juno »i. 7:^o-7r>s. 

The Tuime Hophitrema traee«l hack to it'^ 
origin ainl the lii‘Jt»>ryof tlie nomenelatureol 
the genus (ietaile<]. It is sl>o\\n that the 
earliest n.ime wa*' il.S19» and tint 

coii'ietpiently the family mime should he 
I'ptnti't ti'hc 

Note on the genus lloUcnulin <»f 

Karsh. 

science (new series), xiii, June 14, 19ni, 
pp. 940-950. 

The name UnUandin, having been applied 
in 1892 to one genus, eonld not be given to a 
second, and consuquently the genus «»i but- 
terflies naineil Ilullandin by Kar'-eh in 1H97 
is renamed Ilollandella The family //'•/ m/z- 
diUJu- is degra<led to tlu* rank of a subfamily 
name'l JTolhnnh Jhiiu\ 

Tht' jK)]iularitT of White’^ Sol- 

b' iriie. 

V. No 7. July, j>. 107 

III vieM of t!ie publication oi o\era bun- | 
dred editmus uuid of thieewiihin the }.rt't ; 
> ear), an iii'iuirr o instiluied inlolh* e.-noe 
(»f the pojtularity of Oill)ert While’s cclel. rated j 
work. j 

Noiuein-laiuro at Berlin. 

O.'-pnii, V, No. >■. Ang . P.miI, pp. 1_T.-127. 

(Comments an- made on soun- oi ilie rub-', 
{ffomnlgated by tin- reeeUt Zoologieil Con- 
gress.. at Berlin, as w. Il as e-.-riain names pub- 
lished by Freiieh ornithologisrs The enn* 
fized names are sm-h a* were formed by 
"eeimpoundiiig the lirst f)ait 4»r syllables .ij 
<me Word .iiid the rin.il elements of .on)ilier.” 
such Us Kmht rmui' <i ci'mfmscd oi 7,7//5/ / [/cu] 
and [ TuJ n<i<ji n 

Thoi i^prt’v or Fishliawk: itschar- 

ai'toristics :m<l habit<. 

0^1, ]> >!, V. in the foll.iuing numbers \.. 

1, Sejd , I'p.ll-lJ: X«*. 2. No\., I'.MHl. 
pp. No .! Jan , iWi. j>p lo-jj. 

No. 1. .Mar . T.'Ul. }'p. MMd. No. yj.i\ 
lyl. jip 7.!-7ii; No .June. l'«d. pp 
'jj-'j i, No. 7, .July, l'**H i>p. in.Vlut.. \u 
S. Ang. pp. 121-125. No a. •s.-pj 

I'tnl. p. 1 n (end 1 . 

Life ainl Letters of Tiioma'^ Ileiiry 

Huxley. By his son, Leonunl Jinx- 
ley. [A re\iew.] 

o.sj>r^ ;/. V. No. Ian .md Fel> I'.KJl, pp.47-4s. 

Work an<l worry for the <-lassirists. 

Ospnn, V, .\'o 9. Sept . T.«)l. I'p 112-lJ.l. 

An iMlitorial on iioiuemlarnre indnei-d bv 
some remark<ibh‘ nanus roe.-ntiy publisl.td 
in\oiviJig given and laiuily names, vm-li 
E<lr,(i dnni^H Kl alt'-r Kdwaid J». Cop*-. Inel- 
<lcistuiiy some oilu i i uriotis uaiiu-. are re- 
lerred to, <spi< ially a numl»er oi familiar 
b]r<l and eriistai ean nam« •> uhuii .in- •-% i- 


(tILL, Theodoke — C ontinued. 

dently anagrams i.f previous ones. fact, 
not previously recognize*!, is that nearly a 
flo/eii names of crustaceans ( C//v/A;//c. Am- 
hu'm, ('tii'ilniin , etc i are simply anagr.uiis of 
CiN'ijfutt or ('<fiijUn<L 

-Vlt^wives. 

yoff< and Qnf.rir* (9i, Vlll, No. 20r’.. Nov. 
oO. 1901, PI*. 451-452. 

In answer to a previous inquiry (Vol. vur. 
p 4001 the etymology aiul true name of the 
Ainerican Alewiie are given. In corre* lion 
of the great New England Dictionary it is rc- 
inarkctl that .Vlewifc was and still is a name 
•ipplusl in smile plaei-s in England tooiu-«)f 
tire shmls, and ipiite naturally it w as hronght 
over to the T'lnted istates by the immigrants 
iroin Englaiul Aloof*-, given us an etymon 
aii*l an Indian name, is nothing but .\loost‘. 
the aiitiqno s having been mistak< n for an f 
.\lo<'»st'. Aloso, and .thee, as well asAlewife. 
are «leruauve-. from the old Latin .-l/o-'v/ 

Williaiu Ssvainsnn ainl his time-'. 

IV. V. Ill iivllowing numbers- (ii 
[V. N*', 7. .Mar . lono, pp int-ios; (n) iv, 
N«i Apr l9(Hi pp I2i)-12:;. (iri)iv, No 
'.I. .Ma\ . L9III). pp, i;!5-]ns I IV) IV, No lu. 
Jnm . I',*oo. pp ]54-|5(,. i \ ) jv. No. 11, 
.lul>, pHHi.pp h,t;-!7l. 1 \ [ I V, No l,>eid , 
I'.iiHi, pj,. s_pi, I vm \ , No. .1, Jan., 1901, 
I'P 27-:;9. (\ni) \. No. i. Mar.hjni. pp. 
.5S-5U. .IV) v,\'o 5. May, PHil. pp, 7i-7-.>; 
' V I V. No 9. >* pt . h«n. pp 1 U')-l.’,7i (\'J) 
V. No m, la I , PKll, pp. 152-155; (xn) v, 
No. U, Nov . I’.Hil. pp 1H7-172: (xrii) V, 
No. 12. De.- . p.mi. pp. 170 (end). 

Henenil l;i>t(iry nf Jiirils. 

VT in The following numbers (rb 
T.Ui . I9h2. pp ]-4: I ri .. Fet) , 1VHV2. pp. 
V12. (Ill), Mar.. T*()e^ pp_ 12-14: nv). 
Apr , I'HU. ].p 15-2U. I VI, Mav, 19112. pp. 
21-2ii. (\n, Itiiie, p.inj, pp. 27-.U, (vm, 
Jiii\ . 1902. j.p .;5-42. 

'1 la- « h<ipn Is nt .1 et-m-ral woik. 

In cii.ipr.-i I .uo * ( p 1-4) -'The 

F.uginh name', ’ i 1 5, • Tlie bird’s j.laee in 

iiatiio ■ i5-f.i -CliaMeu-rs of the el. IS.. ' 

' . -s . T!h gi la r.il I liiiruetei's of buds.” ps) 
-Th. plumaa* ofbitfb.” ,s_p), •• Tin- teadi.-is 
oi bird'." ■ In-i ; ; • Tin - arr.ingeim-nt of feaib- 
• •is " , 1 ; 54 ) color ot the plumage,” 

■ 15-17i •• Moultiii.g or inoltiTig:’’ <17-19) 

• Molting periudv.” (19-20) ’• Individual 

iiu lit. " ! 20-21 I • ( ’olor ehaiige w it hunt moll.” 

In Ch.ipterlf aie dis( usseil: ({•. 21) ••.xen- 
« ral anatomy:’ iH:)-:l.5) “Thi-miiseles;" (.'.T-.o ) 
"The hi. nil and t!ie rc-st of the m-rvons 
system-" Tlie .iliim-ntary system." 

..N-jyi "Tin- ^a'eul,u• svsTeni;” (2>9-lO) • Tlie 
r.-piratory system. " AOi --The gein-ralive 
system.” 

In Chaider III i-s treatefi the " Ecology of 
buds" niKb-r scp. irate lieailings, viz ilo-ll) 
”(5intiast between unitonuitv ot stnieture 
ainl v.itiety of (labiis, ' i41-42) " \‘ariution in 
liigld " 
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(tILL, Theodore. Life ainl ornitholog- 
ical labors oi Sir John Klchar<lson 

0^l>/(-il, VI, Xo 1. .!;in , 1902, p|» 18-17. with 
jiorirait jil.ito 

Uiclianl'oTi v ( hiirai tcii'-ni-v .irc ofni^ultTeil 
uinWr t\\ (> tl' His liie” ami i 2 1 

“His ornitlu>lo;^i( al w < >rk.'’ 

Bio^o-aphii-al notice of Johnt'assin. 

O':])/' '/, VI, Xu .X Mar. 1902, |i|.. uO-Xl 
An a<‘« <iunt is iriven ut I'assm's personal 
cliaracLuristRs. 

The works of John C’assin. 

O^pn //. vr, Xu .7, ^^a\^ iyo2. pp '<0-M 
A ('liruTiulutrK'al 'suinin.iiiini ui cuntribn- 
tiuiis to societies, an<l full titles of scpar.itely 
publislie*! works are irneii. 


<tILL, Theodore, and S^IITH, Hugh M. 
The ^loriiiLHiiod eels in American 
waters. 

.'s< H iu‘> (new si-ries i. \'i. .June 22. I'.Mia. pp. 

978-97 1 

Th»‘ Muniigaoul eoK liavi^ Ikhoi hirluTi«> 
foiiinl only lu i lie .sciG of India and the Mu- 
liicea-Imlian <iiehipelay:u A species ut uiie 
of the giMiera, AphninhiurhUiini. was leeeiitly 
diseo\eie(l at I’urtu llieo and is named A. 
cnithhwiif. The < dii m referred 

by Junlaii and K\eriuann lu the faiinlyJ///- 
t itiu '•in'i'hi , is a spc4 u-s di 

nnnin ami also lieloiiir to the 

i.iniily iforiiitruida . 
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THE UXITEI) STATHS XATIOXAL MUSEUM: 

AX ACCOUXT OF THE BUIEDIXUrS 0UCUP1F:1) BY THE 
NATioxAE uoEurnoxs. 


By Ric h \ui> Uathiu n, 

Asslstitnt St'crctnri/ (if the Sniilltsunkiii LislUtifiuii, in l•|(l(|•l|e (f tin' U. S. Xdt'imnd Mnnedni. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The object of this paper is to l)rieHy describe the history and 
character of tlie several biiildino-s in wliicdi the science and art collec- 
tions belono-inn- to tliis (foverninent have ))epn housed and cared for, 
the tiiiK' for sucli an account seeininy espis-ially o]>];)ortune. in view of 
th(' rt'cent beyintiiii<j' of an additional, larger, and more elaborate 
structure' to meet the dt'inands for increased space. Mo attempt is 
made to contrast the present accommodations with those provided 
elsewhert' for a like purpose, only such criticisms being otferc'd as 
ar(' directly suggested by the buildings th('ms('lves. 

The scope of the T. S. National Museum, as (h'lined by acts of 
Congress, is exceedingly broad, including, besides natural history, 
geology, arolueologv and ethnology, the vai-ioiis ai’ts and industrii's of 
man. Its devt'lopment, resulting largely from (rovei’ument explora- 
tions, has been greatest in tin' four subjects first mentioned. The 
collections illustrating the industrial arts, though now mainly in 
storage, are lu'arly as extensive in the amount of ('xhibition space 
I'ecpiired. and they <‘an be rapidly enlarged and pei'feeti'd as soon as 
a place is found for them. 

Since the s('\’enth decade of the last century tin' Museum has been 
continuously in a state of congestion, and with ever increasing acces- 
sions. it eai lv becanii' necessary to resort to outside storage, in which 
the amount of mat('rial is now extrt'iin'ly huge. I’ht' demand for 
additional room. thelA'fore. <late.s back o\'er twenty years, being bast'd 
partly on tin' lU'ed of placing tln'se valuable collections iiiuh'i- saft' 
conditions ami jtartly on the im])ortant I'etjuirenn'iit of bringing tht'm 
into servict' by classitication and arrangenn'iit. Last v<'ar an impor- 
tant st('p in this direction was I’t'alizt'd tlu' |)assagi' of an act of Con- 
grt'ss under which a nioi'i' commodious and worths building will 
spt't'dily b(' secured. 

isi 
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As to the suitiibilit}' for mnseuai purposes of the existing buildings 
it may be said that the Smithsonian building was t'rected before 
much was known of museum needs, and it was moreover designed 
onh’ in part for museum use. Its public halls, though exhibiting 
many important dt'fects, have as a whole ser\ c'd their purpose well. 
The accommodations for laboratories and the storage of resm-ve collec- 
tions are, on the other hand, very poor, being maiidy found in base- 
ment and small tower rooms, inconvenient and badly lighted. 

The Museum building, eon.strueted soon after the t'entennial Kxhi- 
bition of ISTH, primarily for tin- <‘xtensiv(' collections brought to 
Washington from that source, was put up hastily and cheaply, and 
therefore not as substantially as was advisable'. It is practically one 
great exhibition hall, since its pailition walls art' pic'rced at fri'ipu'iit 
intervals with broad and high arched openings. Tlu' lighting in the 
main i.s not unsatisfactory, though with a ditft'i i'iit roof construction it 
could be much imjiroved. Here again, however, fault is to la- found 
with the space availahle for workrooms and storerooms, since, ha\ ing 
practically no basement, these rooms are eontined to the towe'rs and 
pavilions. 

In planning the new granite building an opportunity is offered for 
correcting these faults, (food and eonvenienf lahoratoi’ies and storage 
rooms have been pro\ i<led for. and it is intc'iided that the exhibition 
halls shall show a decided improvement over those in the older 
structures. 

The history of the buildings is briefly as follows: 

In i84<t a .society was oi’ganized in the city of Washington under the 
name of the National Institution, afterwaids changed to tin' National 
Institute, aunnig whose objects was the direction of the Smith- 
•son bequest, then under di.scussion by Cong'ress. and the bringing 
together of collections in natural history, ethnology, and such other 
subjects as fall within the .scope of a general museum. Its memher- 
ship included many promiiu'ut p('r.son.s. among them members of the 
Govermneut and of Gongri'ss. which gave to the society a recognizt'd 
position and secured to its pui pox'.., e\tensiv(* ((uartei’s in the building 
of the Patent OtKce. Ht're were' assembled thi' many \aluable speci- 
iiH'us brought homo by tlu' famous Gnited States Kxploring Expedition 
around the world, as w('ll as others derived from both (fovertnnent 
and pi'ivate .sourc('s. which formed tin' nucleus of the pi-i'sent national 
collections, soon to pass under other control. 

Gnder date of I)ecember tJ, 1S3S. the President announced to t'on- 
gress the receipt in this countiy and the iin estnu'ut of the Smithson 
be<piest, amounting to a little more than half a million dollars, and 
also invited the att('ntion of that body to the ohligation devolving upon 
the United States to fulfill the olqh'cts of that be((U(',st. During the 
seven and three-quarters years which ensued to the time of the actual 
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foundation of the Smithsonian Institution, this matter was constantly 
before Congress, the subject of numerous propositions and of extended 
debates. By the will of Smithson the city of Washington was to be 
the home of the establishment, but the character and extent of its 
buildings, as well as their site, depended upon the policy which 
Congress might adopt for carrying out the wishes of the benefactor, so 
tersely yet wisel}" expressed. 

The bill which was tinally passed and received the approval of the 
President on August 10. ISlti, gave to the Smithsonian Institution the 
custody of the national collections, and provided for a site and building 
in the following terms: 

AX ACT To f.stjiblish thf “ Smithsonian Institution." for tho increase and diffusion of knotrledge 

amoiiK men 

Sec. 4. .Itnf he it further enacted. That, after the hoard of regents shall have met and 
become organized, it shall he their duty forthwith to proceed to select a suitable site 
for such building as may be necessary for the institution, which ground may be taken 
and appropriated out of that part of the public ground in the city of Washington 
lying between the jiatent office and Seventh Street: T’;-oc/i7(v/, The President of the 
United States, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
War, the Secretiiry of the A'a\y, and the Commissioner of the Patent Office, shall 
coii.sent to the same; l)ut, if the persons last namedshall not consent, then such loca- 
tion may be made upon any other of the public groumls within the city of Washing- 
ton, belonging to the United States, which said regents may ."-elect, by and w ith the 
consent of the persons herein named; and the said ground, so selected, shall be set 
out by proper mi'tes and bound.s, and a description of the same shall be made, and 
reconled in a book to be provided for that purpose, and signed by the .said regents, 
or so many of tlu-ni as may be convened at the time of their said organization; and 
such record, or a copy thereof, certified by the chancellor and secretary of the board 
of regents, shall be received in eviilence, in all courts, of the extent and boumlaries 
of the lands appropriated to the said institution; and, upon the making of such rec- 
ord, such site and lands shall be deemed and taken to be appropriated, by force of 
this act, to the said institution. 

Sec. 5. And fie it further enarted. That, so soon as the board of regents shall have 
selected the said site, they shall cause to be erei-ted a suitable building, of plain and 
durable materials and structure, without unnecessary ornament, and of sufficient 
size, and with suitable rooms or halls, for the reception and arrangement, upon a 
liberal scale, of objects of natural liLstory, including a geological and mineralogical 
cabinet; also a chemical lalKjratorv, a librarv, a gallery of art, ami the necessary 
lecture rooms; ami the said board shall have auth.irity, by themselves, or by a com- 
mittee of three of their members, to contract for the completion of such building, 
upon such i>lan as may be directed by the board of regents, and shall take sufficient 
sei'iirity for the bui! ling and finishing the same according to the said plan, and in 
till" time stipulated in such contract; and may so locate said building, if they shall 
deem it proiier, as in appearance to lorm a wing to the |iatent ottice building, and 
may so connect the same with the piesent hall of .said [latent office building, 
containing the national cabinet of curiosities, as to constitute the .“aid hall, in whole 
or in part, the dejiosit for the cabinet of said institution, if they deem it expedient 
to do so; [irovided, saiil building shall be located upon .“aid [latent office lot, in the 
manner afore.saiil; J'ronded, hmeeier. That the whole ex[jense of the building and 

enclosures afore.said shall not exceed the amount of , which sum is hereby 

appropriated, [lavable out of money in the treasury not otherwise a[i[)ropriated. 
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together with sueli sum or sums out of the annual interest accruing to the institu- 
tion, as may, in any year, remain unexpended, after ]>aying tlie current expenses of 
the institution. And duplicates of all such contracts as may he made hy the said 
hoard of regents shall he dei>osited with the treasurer of the United States; and all 
claims on any contract made as aforesaid shall he allo\ve<l ami certified by the board 
of regents, or the executive committee thereof, as the case may be, and, being signed 
by the chancellor and secretary of the board, shall be a .sufficient voucher for settle- 
ment and payment at the treasury of the United States. And the board of regents 
shall he authorized to eiujiloy such persons as they may deem nece.ssary to sui)eriu- 
tend the erection of the building and fitting uj) the rooms of the institution. And all 
laws for the prote<'tion of public property in the city of 'W'ashington shall ajiply to, 
and be in force for, the ])rotei-tion of the lamls, buildings, and other 2 >roperty, of 
said institution. And all moneys recovered by, or accruing to, the institution, shall 
be paid into the treasury of the United State.-, to the credit of the Smithsonian 
bequest, and separately accounted for, as provide<l in the act a[H)roved July first, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-six, accepting .-aiil laMpiest. 

Sec. 6. .Ind he it further cuacted, That, in jinrportion a.s suitable arrangements can 
be made for their reception, all objects of art and of foreign and curious research, 
and all objects of natural history, jJant-, and geological ami mineralogical s]>ecimens, 
belonging, or hereafter to belong, to the United .States, which may be in the city of 
Washington, in whose.soevcr custody the same may be, .shall be delivered to such 
persons as may be authorized by the board of regents to rc<-ei\e Ihein. and shall be 
arranged in such (;rder, and soclas.-ed, as best [to] facilitate the examination and study 
of them, in the building so as aforesaid to l)e erected for the institution: » * * 

Sec. 7. And he d Jurther emirted^ That the s(*cretary of the boai’d of regents shall 
take charge of the building and i)roiierty of said institution. *** 

(Statutes I -Ni, Id-’. See also The .'Smithsonian Instituticjii. ])o<'uments relative to 
its origin and history. b'sJ.'i-l.siifi. I, pp. 4 l’ 9— l.'U. ) 

The Smithsonian bttilding;. as is well knotvn. wa.s placed upon the 
Mall. It was pltinned -with reftM-ence to iu-eoniniodations fop a museum, 
a library, and other purpose.s. but the tninsfer of the speeimeu.s from 
the Patent Office did not bike place until ls.5,s. when Cono-ress began 
to make small appropriations for the mtiinti'iiance of the mu.seum 
feature. The collections increastal so rtipidly tluit by iST.j they were 
occupying- fullj' three-fourths of tin* Smithsonian btiilding, tind, in 
fact, all part.s not actually rmpiired for the activities of the parent 
institution, the administrative offices, and th<‘ e.xchanoe .service. 

The Centennial E.xhibition at Philadelphia, from which so laree a 
quantity of \ aluable objects was acquired that they had to be stored 
provisionally in tlu' so-called ".\rmory buildinw." which they com- 
pletely tilled, led to the erection of the presi'nt IMiiseuin buildintj;-. It 
proved inadequate from the b('<>innin«'. and for many years luwv 
collections have been accumulatiny in outside rentetl buildino's. inert' 
storehouses of brick and wood. 

After a lapse of twenty-tive yt'ars Conyress has apiin appropriated 
funds to extend the (piarters. but this tilin' on a far more li beral scab', 
which will permit of the erection of a much laru-ei- and more substan- 
tial sti'uctiire, presentingf a di<rnitit'd exterior, in bi'ttt'r keejiine- with 
the other permanent buildinu'.s of the (fovernment. It will also stand 
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on the Mall, but along- its northern edge, directly facing the Smith- 
sonian building, lipon its completion, the Museum will bo in occu- 
pancy of a group of three buildings, counting a part of the Smithso- 
nian as one, and it may safel\’ be predicted that none will long contain 
an}’ vacant space. 

THE SMITHSONIAN GROUNDS. 

In a bill for the organization of the Smithsonian Institution, pre- 
pared by l{e])resentati\ e John Quincy Adams, and presented to the 
United States Senate on February IS. ISJU," provision was made for 
an astronomical observatory, to be erected under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury upon land belonging to the United States, 
which, after its selection, should he grant(‘d for the purpose and con- 
veyed as a deed of gift to the trastees of the Institution. The locality 
known as Cam]) Hill, near the banks of the Potomac River and the 
mouth of Rock Creek. oj)posite Analostan Island, seems to have been 
under consideration at that time. It was the same site that Washing- 
ton had designated for the National Uni\eisity. and was subsecpientlv 
ased for the object Mr. Adams had in mind, but under the direction 
of the United States Naval Establishment. 

In another hill, introduced in the Senate by Lewis F. Linn, on Feh- 
rnary lu. 1S41.'' it was ])ropo.s('d that the entire tract known as the 
Mall be api)ropriated for tlu' uses of the Smithsonian Institution, with 
the provision that the buildings should be erected in accordance with 
plans preptired by and uiuh'r the sui)ervision of the National Institu- 
tion. to be ai)i)roved by the President of the Unit(‘d State>. In bills 
submitted to the same body in June and December, 1844. by the 
Library Committee, consisting of Senators Rufus Choate, Benjamin 
Tappan, and James McP. Berrien, appeared the first definite charac- 
terization of the building, which was to be placed upon a site to be 
selected in that portion of the Mall lying- wot of Seventh street. 

The hill for the establishment of the Smithsonian Institution which 
finally passed Congress and received the a])])roval of the Pr(\sident on 
August in, l,s4(i. ' was drafted l>y Re|)r(>.sentative Robert Dale Owen. 

1 he sections relating to the site atifl laiilding- ai-e ((noted on j)ag-es 1S8 
and ls4 of the iutrodiu-tion. 

Ui)on the organization of the Board of Regents att(‘ntion in regard 
to the sit(‘ s(’ems tirst to ha\’e been flirected toward the .Mall, and hei-e 
its location was finally (“stalilished, though not without some difficul- 
ties and delay, the (-hoice lieing subject to !i|)])roval bv th(‘ President 
of the Pnited States, ihe Secretaries of State. th(> Ti-easury. 'War, and 
the Navy, and the Commissioner of Patents. .Vt a meeting- of the 
Regents on September !». lS4i;. the chanccdlor. the S('ci-etai-v, and the 

“fseiuite bill ls:!i). ''.Sfiiatc bill I’l.I, ls41. ' Statutes JX, 102. 
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ext'cutivc <‘onimitte(‘, five in all, wen' (•on^tituted a tannniitteo on 
grounds and buildings, whose Kist report, submitted on Xoveinber bo 
of the same year, resulted in the passage of tin' following resolution: 

That the Regents of the Smitlisoiiian Institution do select and adopt as a site for 
their buildings so niuch of the Mall, in the eitj' of Washington, as lies between 
Seventh street and the river Potonun-, if the consent of the person' named in the 
fourth section of the act to establish the Siuith'onian Institutiou for the increase and 
diffusion of knowledge among men be obtained thereto: ami that upon such consent 
lieing obtained in due form, the .Secretary is hereby instructecl to cause the said 
ground so selected to be set out by pi-oper metes and bounds. 

On December 1 following the Botird amended the above resolution 
by adding tlie following clause after the word I’otomtic: 

Subject to the power of Congress to grant any portion of the same west of Kour- 
teenth street to the Washington Monument Society for the jairpose of erecting a 
monument tliereun. 

As consent to this proposition was not obtained, it was re.solved by 
the Kegent.son Decenilier '.b 

That a I'ommittee of three l)e appoinhal by the chaiu'cllor to confer ^ith the 
Presiilent of tlie I'nited States and the other persons nanieil in the fourth section of 
sai<l act, and ask their consent to the .'election by saiil Regents of that portion of 
said reservation lying lietueeu .'^evenfli and Twelfth 'treet' wc't, in said city, as the 
site for tlie necessiiry liiiiidings of said institution; and. if 'Uch i'onsent be given — 

It in furtlii'r rcniiliiil, That s;iiil buililings be locateil thereon, ami at least two hun- 
ilred and lifty feet .south of the centre thereof. 

The coiumittee designated consisted of Kepresentatives Hough anil 
Owen and Setuttor Kvans. but failing in the object of their mission, 
the Board resolved, on Deeomiter tib: 

That the Regents of the .''iidthsonian do select and appropriate as the site for 
their buildings the south half of .so mucli of the •‘.Mall,'’ in the city of Washington, 
as lies between Xinth and Twelfth streets. 

The con.sent to tltis choice hy the President and other persons 
named in the fourth section of the ftmdtimt'iital tiet w:is eommunieated 
to the Board on daiiuary ‘Al, 1ST7. and the furtlier provisions of the 
act were then carried out. namely: 

And the said gronnd so selected shall he set out by ])ro]ier metes and bounds, 
and a description of the same shall be made, and recorded in a liook to be provided 
for that pui’i'ise, and signed )>y tlmsaiil Regents, or so many of them as may be 
conveiit'l at the time of their said organization; and sueh record, or a copy thereof, 
certified by the cluiiicellor ami Secretarv of the Hoard of Regents, shall be received 
in evidence, in all courts, of the extent and boimdarie.' of flic lamls a[ipropriateil to 
the said Institution; and u}M)n tiie making of such ri'cord such site ami lands shall 
be deemed and taken to be ajiproiiriated, bv foree of this act, to the said In.'titntion, 

After the elo.se uf tlicse proeeedirig.s, however, which :it the time 
.seemed to be conclusive and did liiuiily prevail, the subject of a site 
was iigain reopened and led to further iuipiiries and considerations. 
These can best he told hi the words of the late Dr. George Brown 
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Goode, as recorded in his paper on the Sinithsoniaii Building and 
Grounds." 

After the present site had been selected there ajipears tn have been sfinie dissatis- 
faction in regard to it; nor is this to )>e womlered at, since at that time the iMall was 
remote from tlte inhabited portion of the city, being a part of what was then known 
as “The Island,” now called South Washington. This portion of the city was cut 
off by an old and unsightly canal running to the Potomac and crossed by simple 
wooden bridges at four points between the Capitol ami tlio Potomac Ttiver. It was 
unfenced and waste, occupied from time to time by military encampments and by 
traveling showmen. After the completion of the east wing in 1S.50, when the first 
lectures were held in the Institution, the Regents were obliged to build ]>lank walks 
for the accommodation of visitors. ImU'cd, with the exception of the Capitol 
grounds and those surrounding the Kxccuti\e IMansion, the open places in the city 
were entirely unimproved. 

Soon after the selection of the jiresent -^ite the ([uestion was reconsiilered by the 
Board, and a committee aiipointed to obtain, if po.“sible, another location. In the 
bill as it tinallv passeil Congress permi.ssion had been given to locate the laiilding 
on the space between the Patimt Olliee and Seventh street, now occnpUMl by the 
building used for the otlices of the Interior Department. This was partly to enable 
the Institution to utilize for its eolleetioiis the large hall in the I’atent lUIice then 
assigned to the “National Cabinet of Curiosities,” partly, no doubt, to secure a more 
central location. To obtain this ground, howi’Ver, it was necessary to have the 
approval of the President of the United States and other public otl’icials, which wa.s 
not found practicable. The coinniittee lixed upon .ludiciary Siiuare, an open .spai’e 
of rough ground, in which at tiiat time the city hall ta ]iortion of the jiresent stnu’- 
tnre), the inlinuary, and the city jail were located. Though the adjoining streets 
were entirely vacant, this site was regarded as much mon' ucc'essible than the Mall. 

.1 projiosition was submitted to the i-ommon cnuncil of the city of AVashington, 
that the site of the city hall should he resigned for the ti'C of the Smithsuuian Insti- 
tution ujioii its offering to jiay to the eit_\ a sum deemed sullicient to eri'cl a 

building for the um' of the city government ujion the site south of PeiULsylvania 
avenue, between Seventh ami Ninth streets, now oerujiied by the Center Alarket. 
A hill was introduced into Congress, authorizing the Regents to jiurchase the city 
hall, hut tlie common council refu-ed to consider the jirojiosition and the site of the 
Mall was used. 

That part of the jNhill appropriated to th(' Tiistitutioii has been known 
a.s the Sinithsoniiui reservtition. while to the entire stpiure between 
Seventh .street and 'IVelfth strc'et, wi'st, inelndino- the reservation, 
the name Smith, sonian Park has been <'onmionly applied. 

At their meetino-.s of DecemiMn- -I. lS-t(i, an<l Januarv 1S47. the 
U(\ot'nts approjiriated a total sum of Si. non for o-i'adino-, layino- out. 
and plantiiio- the orounds of tin' Institution, under the direction of the 
huildino- eommittee. wliieh wa.-' aPo aiithorizt'd to ext)end not over 
Slu.Oriri in the construction of a pcu’inam'iit hmcc around the o-rounds. 
The latter, however, was erectiul for les-, than Snuo. 

In iSiS. the huildino- co.’iimittee entered into a contract with John 
Dono-las, of Washington, to the extent of for inelosino- the 

reservation with a hedo-(> and for plantino- tr('('s and shrubs. The 

"The Smitlisoniau timtitiition, ISItClSiMi. The History nf its First Half Ceuturv 
247-1*04. 
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architect of the i)uildiiig' marked out the paths and roads and indicat(‘d 
the positions of the trees and shrubs, to cojuprise al)oiit l*>(i species, 
principally American. Th(‘ surnaindine- liedoe was to consist on each 
of the four sides, respectively, of pyroeanthus, osage orauu-e. cherokee 
rose, and hawthorn. Although consklerahle progi-css in this work 
seems to have ])e(>n made during the year, tlu' <'ontraet was eonsidered 
not to have been properly eomplied with, and it was canceled in ISA.t. 

The same yeai‘, for tin' eonveni<'nee of those who attmuhnl the h'c- 
turc'S in the east ^\■ing of the Smithsonian building, a walk was built 
from iSi'venth stri'et to the eastern gate of the grounds and the ])ath 
from the Twelfth Street Bridge' was ic-paired. In speaking of the 
considerable expense which such impro\ <'ments outside the reservation 
entailed upon the Institution, Seerc'tarv Henry, in his ri'port for LSlh, 
said : 

It is lioped that the autherities of the city of It'ashinjrtou will cause briil^es to 
be erected acro.ss the canal and walks to he coustnieted throneh the public {rrouuds, 
to facilitate the apjiroach to the huildiiie, and that the lu.“titution will not be ex]iect('il 
to provide accouiiiiodati<jns of this kiiul. 

In their report for is.'.ii, the building committee stated that nj) to 
the end of that year S.'i.TlT.dl had been spc'iit njton the grountls, and 
that prohtdtly little mori' exjienditure on that account w'ould be tieees- 
sary. Portions of the roads about the building had been graded and 
many trt'es and shrubs set out. An appropriation having hec'n made 
by Congress for the purpose, i\Ir. Andrew' .1. Downing, at the re(|uest 
of the President, was then preparing a plan for converting the entire 
Mall, including the Smithsonian grounds, into a landseajje garden. If 
this plan were adopted, the Smithsonian lot would form part of an 
extended park, of which the Smith.sonian building, by its site and 
picturesque style of architecture, would be a prominent and attnietivi' 
feature. 

In iSjl. according to the report of the .same committee, the Mall 
was in course of rapid improvement under Mr. Downing. The cor- 
poration of the city a[)pi'opriated foi- an iron bridge across the 

canal at Tenth street, and a gravel walk was carried thence to tin' 
building. The Smithsonian r(‘sei-\ ation of jUaei es had been inclosed 
with a fence and planted with trees at an e.\pens(‘ to the Institution of 
about $4,000, but the execution of iM r. Downing's plan, at the cost 
of the Gi'ueral ( Jov ernmeut. would, in the v iew of the committee, 
render unnecessary any further disburst'im'iits by the Institution. 
Without surrendering the right of u.s(' of tin' i’eser\ ation ajqjropri- 
ated to the Institution, the partition fence betwec'U it and the otlu'r 
part of the Mall hafl been removed and the whole given in ehargt' of 
Mr. Downing. 

Although relieved at this ])eriod. and at its own lanpiest. of the t'are 
and improveUK'iit of its grouinls. which have since reniaineil under the 
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superrision of the officer in charge of public t^rounds. the Institution 
has always maintained a deep interest in the condition of its surronnd- 
ino’s, and has in fact aided materially toward their betterment, as fre- 
quently noted in the reports of Secretary Henry and his successors. 

In 1855 Professor Henry wrote that since the death of the lamented 
Downing but little had been done to complete the general plans of the 
improvement of the Mall proposed by him and adopted by Congress, 
although an annual appropriation had been made for keeping in order 
tin* lot on which tin' Smithsonian building is situated. Regret was 
expressed that Congress had not made ati ap[)ropriation to promote 
the suggt'stion of Dr. John 'I'orrey and otlnu’ botanists of establi,>hing 
here an arboia'tum to ('xhibit the \arious ornamental trees of indi- 
genous growth in this country. 

lliis scheme wa^ inner mor(> than timtatively cari ied out. but in IS!)'.) 
the Secretary of Agriculture revived the suliject, in his annual report, 
from which tht' following e.xtract is taken; 

One of the needs of the Depurtnient is an aboretmn in wliieh can tie broutrht 
to};etlier for stuily all thetreesthat will frrow in the climate of Washington. The 
need of such an cstahlishnient was felt early in the hi>tory of the capital and uas 
hrought forward more than fifty years ago among the various plans proposed fur the 
use of the Smithson heqaest, which was finally devoted to the founding of the pres- 
ent Smithsonian Institution. In the report of the building committee of that Insti- 
tution for 18.50 the following statement occurs: 

"Mr. Downing, the well-known writer on rural architecture, at the ronuest of the 
President, is now preparing a plan for l■onverting the whole ilall, including the 
Smithsonian grounds, into an extended lanilsca[ie ganieii. to he traversed indifferent 
directions by graveled walks and carriage drives and planteil with specimens, prop- 
erly labeled, of all the varieties of trees and shrubs which will tionrish in this cli- 
mate.” 

This admirable plan, apparently from lack of financial support from ('ongress, was 
never systematically prosecuted, and the plantings at first made were so neglected 
that the nurse trees themselves are now being rapidly broken down and destroyed 
by storm, disease, and decay. When the grounds of the Department of Agriculture 
were laid out, in ISiW, ^Ir. AVilliam launders, then, as now', horticulturist of the 
Department, establisheil a small aihoretum coiiimensnrate with the size of the 
grounds. An arhoretuin in this climate, however, reipiires an area of several hun- 
dred acres. The time has come w hen the economic needs of the Department and 
the education anil pleasure of the jieoiile demand a rich collection of trees planted 
so as to secure the best effects of landscape art, furnishing complete materials for 
the iincstigations of the Department of .Agriculture, and so inaiiaged as to he a 
perennial means of botanical education. AVeare now engaged in introducing useful 
tree.s from all parts of the world, such a.s those producing fruits, dve^, nuts, oils, and 
tans, those useful for ornamental juirpoi-es, and especially those promising shade, 
shelter, and fuel in the arid region. 

.At the present time we have no central jilace in w hicli to plant and maintain a 
series of these trees for study and i>ropagation. The importations must be sent out 
as fast a they are received, witliout any opportunity for our investigators to make 
any observations on their beliavior under cultivation, and in the case of small and 
valuable importations subjecting the whole stock to the possibility of total loss. In 
view of these conditions, I wisli to hring to the attention of ( ’ongress tlie importance 
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of placing at the dis^popal of this IVpartment an area of suitable size an<l situation 
for a eompreheiisive arhoretuiu. In order to ui^,. ;i s]ieeili<' basis for i-onsidera- 
tion of this pirojeet, I suggest that the area known as the Alall be set aside for this 
purpose. 

“No part of the puitlic doniaiii," s:ii<l Profe.ssor Ileni v in iSoti, “i.s 
more used than tin' re.servation on whicli tlic Smithsonian huildino 
stands, hut tis ytd no spta-ial a])propriiition has been made by Con- 
oress for eontinuino- tlie improvement of tlu' orounds. and it is to be 
reoretted that years shoukl Ite suffered to pass without plantiiio- tint 
trees whieii are, in the future to iidd to tlit' iK'tiiity. hetiltii. and comfort 
of the <*apital of tlu' ntition.” In tlie stiine connection mention is math' 
of the beautiful monument erected tliat 3 ’ear near tlii' Institution by 
the American I’oniolooical Society to the numiory of Downinn- - a just 
tribute to the worth of one. of the lamcfactors of our country. The 
adoption of his ornaineiital i)lan for the ])ub]ic ])arks of this cit\ was 
in part due to tli(' example of tlie Keo-ents in embellishine' the ^ rounds 
around tlie Smithsonian buildine-. 

In 1S5M Professor Henry remarked that — 

The propo.'^itiun to supply the public griuiud.s with a cnmplete series uf American 
trees lias Iniig been couteuiplatcd, but as m.) appropriatiuu has been made by (.'(in- 
gress tor this purpose, the Patent Oliice, conjointly with the ln-(titntiou. has taken 
the preliminary steps by is.«uing a circular asking for i-eeds of eveu-y sjiecies of our 
forest trees and shrubs that would be likely to thrive in thi-( latitude. This circular 
has been widely distributed, iuid it is hoped will meet w ith a favorable resiionse from 
all who are intere.«teil in making more generally know n, and in introducing into more 
extensive cultivation, the natural ornamental product> (.if our own .-oil. The .-eeds 
are to be sent by mail to the Coiinnissioner of Patents and [ilaced in charge of the 
officers liaving the care of tlie [iiiblic grounds. 

In isti:! Professor Ilciiry reportml tlnit tin' tret's uud shrubbery in 
the jrrouiids wore o-rowiiio- finely under th(> cure of the eouimissioner 
of public o-rounds. H. H. French, e.'-tp He also cuIIlmI tittentiou to 
the eitv etuial formino- tht> boundary of the Smitln-oniaii orounds on the 
north, and across the basin or w ide.st ptirt of w hich most of the visi- 
tors to the In.stitution had to pa.ss. This lia.'-iii. since the introduction 
of Potomac water, liad liecoiue tlie reccptticle of tlie sewtioe of the 
city, and was tlien tin immense cesspool, eoiisttuitly i‘mittino- noxious 
effluvia prejudicitil to the healtli tiinl oll'eusi\e to tlie senses of all who 
approached the locality. C'crttiin methods of al)atiu»’ tht‘ nuisance were 
sujftrcsted. 

As before noted, the fence and hedne which orin-inallv marked the 
outlines of the Smithsonian reservation were reiiiovetl in the time of 
Downinw, thus destroying all visible traces of its limits. On the 
south this roservatioii is bounded liy 1 > street south. 011 the west hv 
Twelfth street west. Its depth from P> street is Toil feet !» inches 
and its leneth from Twelfth street 1 , 0 , st; feet s inches, its etistern line 
coincidiiio- with the westi'rn line of Ninth street. Its area, therefore, 
amounts to about Hl^o.SPO s(]uare feet, or a little less than 19 acres. 
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The Siiiith.sonian building occupies a central position in the reserva- 
tion. its main entrance being on the axis of Tenth street extended. 
The Museum building, tinished in ISSI, stands .50 feet to the eastward 
of the Smithsonian building, with its front face nearly on a line with 
the rear face of the latter. It extends back to 15 street south, aiwl on 
the east overreaches by about 65 feet the limits of the reservation. 
There still remains at the southwest corner of the reservation, border- 
ing on 15 and Twelfth streets, .sutlicient space for another structure of 
smaller size than the iNIuseum building, should it ever be considered 
advisable to make such use, of it, but otherwise all new buildings must 
be placed outside' of the reservation. 

The Army Medical Museum, erected in ISSO, at the corner of 15 
and Seventh stri'ets southwest, is the oidy other structure in the 
Smithsonian park, and furtlu'r extensive building operations within 
this square' must be carried to its northern .side. Such ae'tion has been 
necessary in regard to the aelditional large building for the National 
Museum authorized by Congress in Ihuh, the center eef which, like 
that of the Smithsonian building, will be on a line with the axis of 
Tenth street. 

As to the present condition of the park it may be said that all traces 
of the old canal and creek have long .since disappeared, and fairly 
good paths and drivewavs now lead to the Smithsonian and Museum 
buildings. Unfortunately, however, no improvement can be noted in 
regard to the trees and shrubs, which were to be made so prominent 
a feature. None have been planted for many years, and the older 
ones are dying out or being destroyed by natural causes, much injury 
having been produc('d by severe storms. There has been a constant 
trimming and cutting down, but no attempt to add or build up in this 
direction, and the general effect is of a park la<-king care and culti- 
vation. 

THE SMITHSONIAN BUILDING. 

HISTOKICAL ACCOUNT. 

In his account of the Smithsonian building and grounds, " the late 
Dr. (feorge Brown (foode has .said: 

That the Siiuthsouian Jiotitutioii, l)efore it ceiilil Levin aeti\e ejierations. iiiu.^t 
have a liume of it« own, woiil.l ilouLtles.< luive Leeii re.varileil as a neces'-ity l)y anv 
one <-onsiilerinv the requirements of the future. Riehanl Rnsli, liowever, ajqiears to 
liave lieen tlie first to state tiiis i.lea iu wonts, which lie iliil in a letter addressed, 
Xovendier (!, 1S:!S, to the Secretary of .State, iu re^iiouse to a requi'st of the I'rcsideiit 
for .succe.stioiii iu regard to the jiroj>er tuaiiucrof carrying .mt the Lcqiu'st. * 

In tiills introduced in tlie Senate iu ,Tuue and Deccinhcr, 1.S44, Ijv the LiLrary 
Committee — Rufus Choate, Ijenjamin Taiipan, and .iaiues .McP. Berrien — appeared 
the tirst itetinite chara<-terization of tlie huildin>r, winch win to he plain and durable, 

"The Smithsonian Institution, 1,S4|>-1,S'.«4. The History of its First Half Century, 
pp. 247 I’t seq. 
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without unnooesRarv (irnanicnt, ami to cciutaiii imjvi'ioiis fur cahimls of iiatiirul 
history ami gcolotrv, ami for a lihrarv, a clu-mii-al Ial>orator\ , ami l(‘ytnn' rooms. 
* * * Tlio cost was at that timo liinitud to ^SU.UUU, in ISltl. liowcver, tlte i)ill of 

Dr. Rolxu't I>ale. Owoii, uitiiout chaiiof of phrasoolooy fnjui those w liieh liad pre- 
ceded it in regard to location and i-haracter of the strm-tiiri', was adopted, hut tlie 
limit of the co.at was increased, ami the exact amount of the, Smithsonian 

interest which had at that time accrued, '‘together witli any additional interest 
which might remain aft<‘r |>aying the current expenses of the succeeding c ears,” was 
designated for that imrjiose. s- 

From theterv heginning Doctor *>wen \\a.s the chief advocate ot a large ami 
show V huililing. In thi.s matter he was siip|iorled In the sym|>afhy of the people of 
Washington, ami espei ially Mr. William W. Seaton, niavoi of the city and one of the 
Keoents, whose interest in tlie realization of the [dan of Smithson umloiihtedly di<l 
much at last to secure action from ( 'ongress. ( tutsiile of Washington there was mui-h 
op[)osition to an ex]iensive Imilding, owing partly to the manner in wliiih the 
bequest of Ste[ihen (iirard had been remlered for many years inoperative liy tlie 
action of its trustees. * Itr. < )vv eii, neverthele.ss, more than any ot her [lerson 

at that time concerned in the e.stahlishmeiit of the lustiliition, seems to have felt 
that uiucli of its fiitine success <le|iemled U|ion the erection of ti hnilding which 
should [lerfonn a legitimate iluty in ihgnifying and making conspicuous the work of 
the organization to vvhicli it belonged. Scarcely anyone can doubt that Doctor 
Owen was right and that tlm usefulness of the Smithsonian Institntion lias heen 
niatorially aided hy the fart that its huililing has for fifty ycais lieen one of the ehief 
architectural ornaments of tlie national ca|)ital. 

I84t) and ls47. 

The first foriiuil action of the Board of Keo-ents. in respect to the 
building called for in the fundamental act, was the ]tassage of a reso- 
lution on Scpteinher h. 1840. aitfhorizing and instructing the Chan- 
cellor, Secretary, atid e.xecutive coniinittee — 

to take such mea.sures as may he ileemed hv them most [iro|>er to ohtaiii jilaiis 
for the erection of Imildings, fultilling all the conditions in reference to them con- 
tained in the law organizing this institution, and that said committee rejiort such 
plan as they may a[i[irove to this F>oard at its next meeting: and, further, that said 
committee specially rejiort in regard to the best material for said Imildings, and to 
the best moilesof warming, lighting, and ventilating the same, witli estimates of the 
cost when constructed of different materials, etc. 

The committee .so organized con.sisted of Vice President (leorgc 
jNI. Dalhrs, chairman: Roitro.scntativc.s "WTlIiam J. Hough and Koltcrt 
Dale Owen, Gen. Joseph G. Totten, and W.- W. Seaton, mayor of 
Washington. 

A notice to architects, inviting competitive de.signs, was piitilished 
in the Wasliington newspapers of Septemlier 22. IS-tti, and with the 
object of accitmulating informiition that might guide the Hoard in the 
choice of a plan for the Imilding. a subcommittee, consi.sting of Messrs. 
Owen, Hough, and Totten, visited the principal cities of the ITiited 
States; examined manv of their mo.st noted structure.s; liad confer- 
ences with several eminent architects; collected specimens of the best 
stone material, and obtained data regarding the cost of construction. 
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This subcoiiiinittee reported the results of their inquiries on Novem- 
ber 30. 1810. After whieh the full — 

comniittee unanimously selei-teil out of tliirteen plans that were submitted to them 
by some of the principal architei-ts throughout the country, two by Mr. James Ren- 
wick, jr., of the city of New York, the architect of Grace Church, the Church of the 
Puritans, Calvary Church, and other structures in and near New York; and they 
recommended to the Board for adoption one of these, being a design in the later 
Norman, or, as it may, with more strict ]>ropriety, he <'alled, the Lombard style, as 
it prevailed in (iermany, Normand}-, an<l in southern Europe in the twelfth cen- 
tury. The design comprises a center building, ryith two wings, connected with the 
main building by low ranges ami a cloister. The entire front is 421 feet, and the 
extreme depth in the center, including the carriage porch. l.Vl feet. The height of 
the prini-ipal tower is 14.') feet, and that of tin' main building, to the summit of the 
battlement, .')S feet. The de.-ign inchulesall the accommodations demanded hy the 
charter, to wit: A museum, 200 feet by .^O; a library, 00 feet by .lO; a gallery of art, 
in the form of a T, 12.") feet long; two lecture rooms, one of which is capable of con- 
taining from bOO to 1,U00 j)er.‘)ons, and the other is connected with the chemical 
laboratory; a committee room for the Board of Regents; a Secretary’s room; a room 
for the effects of Jlr. Smithson; a janitor’s room, etc. 

At a lueetino- of the Kegeiit.s on Jauuarv ’Jii. ISiT. the following 
resolution from the coinrnittt'e wa.s brought up for consideration, but 
no action upon it wa.s taken, namely: 

That the Norman plan of a building for the Smithsonian Institution, furnished by 
James Renwick, jr,, of New York, substantially as amendcil, agreeably to the sug- 
gestions of the comniittee. is approved ami ailopte<l by this Board. 

On , January 26. 1847, the chancellor .submitted the following reso- 
lutions. which were read and laid upon the table: 

ReKoli't’il, That in view of tlie va-t Held of knowledge, to the increase and diffusion 
of whii'h the act of Congress diiect' the efforts and fiimb of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, this Board deem it inexpedient aial ha/ardoiis to appropriate to the erection 
of a hnikling a larger sum tlian one httiidred thoiisaml ilollars. 

Rfxolriil, Tliat John Ilavilaml, of l’Iiilaileli)hia, aivliitect, lie reiiuested to state in 
writing, furmaliy to this Board, whether lie will undertake to erect a building upon 
the model of the eentral stincture he has already planned and furnished to this 
Board, with slight .-hanges of arrangement, which will embrace all the chief objects 
expre.ssed in the act of Congress, for tlie sum of one hundred tholl^a^d dollars; said 
liuilding to he of granite or .sandstone. 

RiKiilnil, That the committee of tliree, hereinafter appointed, lie authorized to 
confer w ith 41 r. IIa\ ilaiid, ami tliat. u])on tliis Board receix iug from him the w ritteii 
and foriiuil undertaking meiitioned in tlie foregoing re.solutioii, they be aiitliurized to 
engage ids services as architect for the execution of his plan and to complete all the 
neces.sary contracts. 

Mr. Alexiiiider 1). lliiche. one of the Regents, submitted to the 
Board on Jamuiry 27. 1847. two resolutions of similar import, the 
eou.sideration of both of which was deferred. One of these was as 
follows; 

, That in the opinion of the Board of Regents of the Sniitlisoiiian Institu- 
tion it i' unnecessary and inexpedient to expend, in erecting a Imilding to meet the 
requirements of the act creating the establishment, from the principal of the fund of 
.NAT .MIS b! 
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two hunilred and forty-twn thonsamt one humlred and twenty-nine dollars referred 
to in the first se<'tion of the art, a snin exceediiiL: on<> hnndre<l thousand <lollars. 

The resolutions tiimlly adopted preliiiiiiiarv to tlio work of huildiiio- 
were aoreed to Ity tlu‘ IT'oent-' on Jaiinary ils. iSiT. nearly all beino- 
offered by Mr. Owen. The most important follow: 

liivolrrd, That the Norman plan of a hiiildin^ for the .Sniithsonian Institution, 
furnisbeil by .lames Renun k, jr.. of New York, -uh'tantially as amended anil 
redui'ed agreeably to the s\iir,revtions of the eominittee, i-i ajiproved l>y this Hoard. 

7i’( .'iihv d, That a hinlditii; i omniittee of three nienih.TS of the Hoarl, as provided 
in the fifth .section of the act of ( 'ony'i'es-. he a[)iiointe<l. who are hciehy authorized 
and empowered, on hehalf of the Sniithsoni.in In'titation, to enter into contracts for 
the completion of the hmldinir-; and that said committee have pow'erto employ one 
or more [ler^ons to superintend the erection of the hnildiinis and the tittim; uii of 
the rooms of the institution; and that the work shall he done to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the said sn[ierintend(mt or sn|H-rintendents; and that the said sU|)erintendent 
or sniierintendents shall ha\e jiower. and shall he rcipiired, to reject any of the 
material pro|iosed to lie einjiloyeil. and abo to oliject to inferior or insutlicient work, 
and to direct its chanjze, at his or their discretion. 

Itrioln/I. That in the performance of the duty intrusted to them, the huildin;f com- 
mittee of three hereinhefore referred to shall frive the contract^ to the lowi'.'t hidder 
of eood reimtation, who shall .irive nnevceptionahle security, to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the committee, for the performance of .said contract'; and 'Uch 'ecurity shall 
in all cases he taken. No advance shall in any case he made; and fifteen |)er cent, 
(it all iiayinent' shall he retained until the faithful jieilermance of the work. 

R(siilrnl, That the huildine committee, after takimr counsel with the Secri'tary, 
shall carefully revise tin' specifications of the ]ilan furnished to this P>oard hy the 
architect hefore entering into any contract: and if, alter such examination, they 
shall he of opinion that any modifications of the said plan and sjiecilications are nec- 
essary for the .safety, durahility. or hetter adaptation of the structure, they may 
incorporate these in the said s|)ecifications; hut no addition to the dimensions of the 
huildint: shall he made, nor any ornament of any kind added; and the said modifi- 
cations shall have .'ole reference to the safety, diir.diility, and ada]itation of the 
huildint;. .Vnd the whole amount of the contract for the -aid hiiildino, including 
the modifications tihove ]iro\ided for, shall, under no circumstances, excetil the 
amount of the original estimates of the architect, to wit; the sum of two hundred 
and two thousand dollars, w ith a percentage not exceeding ten per cent, on the said 
snin. 

/iV.Mi/rcd, That the hmlding committee he also authorized tocontraci forthe warm- 
ing and lighting of the huilding; provided that the contract foi- the above ohjects 
shall not exceed five thousand dollars. 

A’c.si/rid, That the huilding committee he also authorized to contract for the fitting 
up and furnishing of the huilding ot the institution; jiroyided that the contrai’t for 

the same shall not exceed twenty thousand dollars - 

.Vnd it being on the one hand desirable that a portion of the buildings to he 
erected by the institution he readv for U'c at an early day, and on the other hand it 
is essential to the solidity and dnrahilitv of a structure of the size reipiiied to 
eiuhrace all the objects spccitied in the act of Congress that it' erection he gradual 
and not too rapiddy hastened forwaid. Therefore — 

fii solreil. That the huilding committee he instructed to .irrange the contracts for 
tin' buildings of the institution so that the w ings of said huilding' may he completed 
in two years fiom the lue-ent time, and the whole completed in live vears. 

Ri. •sol nil, That the huilding committee he instructed, in the arrangement of the 
buildings, to extend the gallery of ait throughout the western range and western 
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wing, and to arrange two lecture roomp, and no more, in tiie biiildinir. Temporary 
arrangements shall be made to receive in the west v^'ing of the building the library 
of the Institution, until the lilirary jwoper be completed. 

2. liesulrul. That the building committee in\ite proposals for the construction of 
the exterior walls of the building of upper Potomac sand.stone, of marble, of granite, 
and of blue gneiss, rt'spectively, and adojit that oneof thc.'^e four named materials which 
shall be deeme<l to combine the reijuisites of cheapness, beauty, and durability. 

The inaiinor of providiiio- for the cost of Ittiildino- and other matters 
relatino- thereto were c.xplained hy Secretary Ihmry in his report for 
18.50, in Avliich lie says thttt — 

The law of Congress incorporating the Institution, while it did not forbid the 
expenditure of a ijart of the income for other objects, authorized the formation of a 
library, a mu.seum, and a gallery of art, and the erection of a building, on a lilieral 
scale, for their accomm<«lation. It was, indeed, the opinion of many that the whole 
income ought to be exjiended on these objects. The I-iegents diil not consider them- 
selves at liberty to disregard the indications of Congress and the ojiinion expressed 
in favor of collections, and after much disCU-ssion it was tinally concluded to divide 
the income into two eiptal jrarts, and after de<hicting the general expenses, to devote 
one-half to the active operations set forth in the plan just described and the other 
to the formation of a library, a museum, and a gallery of art. 

* * * It therefore became absolutely necessary that the income should be 
increased, and in order to do this it was propo.sed to save the greater 2^1 of the 
$242,000 of accrued interest which Congress had authorized to be expended in a 
building, by erecting at a cost not to cxcce<l .'SoO.OtIO the nucleus of an editiee whitli 
could be exiianded as the wants of the Institution might require, and to add the 
remainder to tlie 2 irincipal. 

Unfortunately, however, for this proi'osition. Congress had I'resimteil to the Insti- 
tution the gn-at mnseuin of the exploring exi'cdition, and a majority of tile Ilegents, 
suiqiosing it nece.-sary t(i make immediate provi.sion for tlie accommodation of this 
gift, had taken preliminary .■-teps, previous to my a|>]>ointment, to construct a large 
building, and, indeed, a majority of the coinmittt'e to which the matter was referred 
had determined to ado[it the [>lan of the 2 )rc.sent edilice. .^trennous opjiosition was, 
however, made to this, and as a comj)rouiisc it wsis tinally agreed to draw from the 
United States Treasury S2o0,000 of accrued intere-st, and instead of eX 2 )ending this 
immediately in completing the plan of the jwoposed building to invest it in Treasury 
notes, then at 2 iar, and to finish the building in the course of fi\e year.-, in 2 )art out 
of the interest of tlu'se notes, in 2 >art out of tin* sale ()f a portion of them, iind also in 
part out of a jiortion of the annual interest accruing on the original bequest. It was 
estimated that in this a ay, at the end of five years, besides devoting .sg.oO.OOO to the 
building, the annual income of the Institution would IxMucrea-cd from sCO.OOl) to 
nearlv $40,000, a sum -nlTicient to carry out all the provisions of the jirogramme. 

It is to be regretted that * * * instead of the plan of a costly bnililing there 

had not been adojited the nucleus of a more sim[>le edifice, which I’ould have been 
modified to meet the wants whii-h exj>erience ndght indii ate. 

The original estimate for the building, furniture, ami inqjrovement of the grounds 
was §2.50,000, and could the actual co~t have been contined to this sum all the results 
anticiiiated from the scheme of liuance which had been adopited would have been 
realized at the end of five years. During the past year, however, it has been found 
nece.ssary, for the better ]irotei-tion of the collections, to order the lirejirooting of 
the interior of the edilice, at an im-reased ex]>ense of $44,000. This additional draft 
on the funds can only be met by extemling the time for the completion of the build- 
ing, and e\en this will require the aj)pro 2 )riatiou of a piortiou of the income which 
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ouf'ht tu be devote.l to other [mrixise.^. Tlie aetne operations will suffer most by 
this draft on the iucoine, since it will be maile for the better accommodation of the 
library and the museum. 

On Fobrtiarv .1. lS-17. it was rt>solv('(l tty the Kegnnts — 

That the building comndttee, in conjunction with the Secretar}', be authorized to 
puldish, in such form as they may deem most appropriate, one thousand copies of a 
brief treatise, to be entitled "Hints on Public Architecture," and to be illustrated 
with designs of the jilan of the iiuildins: ailopted for the Smithsonian Institution, 
and, at the option of the eonimittee, with any other desiixns that are the property of 
the Institution, jirovided that the eo^t of the same shall not exceed one thousand 
dollars, which sum is hereby ajipropriated for that purpose. 

Thi.s iillotment was .siilisequetitly iricreased to $1,200. The work 
was prepared hy Doctor Owtui. with the assi.staiice of Mr. Kenwiek, 
and was ptihlished in 1.S40, tinder the title ••Hints on Public Archi- 
tecture, containino-, iiinono- otlnu' illustrtitions, views and plans of the 
Smithsonian Institution, tooethi'r with an appendix rekitive to build- 
ing- materials. Prepared on Itehalf of the Building- Committee of the 
Smithsonitin Institution, by Holi(*rt Dale Owen, Chtiirman of the Com- 
mittee." It is quarto in size, but does not bt-long to any of the regu- 
lar series of Smithsonian publications. 

The first building committee of three members, appointed on Feb- 
ruary .5, 1847, consisted of Mr. Robert Dale Ow-mi, Mr. AV. AV. Sea- 
ton. and Gen. Joseph G. Totten. Chtinges were made in the compo- 
sition of the committee from year to year, and after a brief period 
none of it.s early members remained. Reports were submitted annu- 
ally to the Board of Regents up to the clo'O of 1857. The work of 
the committee during LS47 wa.> extremely arduous, compri-xing the 
selection of the stoiu' for the Ituilding. the preptiration of spt'eitica- 
tions. the making of (-ontrai-t-;, et*-.. tdl of whii-h was at-t-omplished 
within an incredibly short space of tilin'. Forty-one meeting.s were 
held during the year. 

Abirious marble, granite, and freestone tpiai-ries within ti moderate 
distance of Washington were exatnint'il. w ith the gratuitous assistance 
of David Dale Owen, a brother of the regt'iit and it prominent geolo- 
gi.st, and much information regarding them and the tpiality of their 
products was obtained. The iiupiiries embraced the t-hief marble and 
granite cpiarries of Alai-yland; the frt'estone quarries of Aquia Creek. 
Adrginia. where tin' materitil for the oldt'r jtart of the Capitol, the 
AA'hite House. Tre:i~ury. tind other piiblii- Imildings in AA'a.shington 
had been set-itrcd: and the frce-.-tone iiuarrit's of the upper Potoniiie 
Rivt'r. mostly in tin' \ icinity of Seneca Creek, on the banks of the 
Cht'Siipeaki' and Ohio Ctintil, about 2"> mih's above AAhishington. 

The marble (|u;irries of Ahirvland (mostly in the vicinitv of Clarks- 
ville. about l.'I miles from Iktltimort') were found to vield two quali- 
ties of stout' — one tine grained and of excellent tjualitv. the other 
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soiiK'what coars(\ highly crvstallino, and inforior in (jiiality. known as 
"•alum limestoiio." 

The quarries in the neij^hhorlmod t>f \\'oodstock. Maridand. fur- 
nished a granite equal to that of Quincy, and not excelled for beauty 
of appearance, compactness of structure, and uniformity of color, 
texture, and composition by any otlnu' granite quarries in the United 
States. There was no objection to this stone except on the score of 
expense, unless it be considered that in this material tlu* etfect of light 
and shade fn)m projecting surfac('s is in a nu'asure lost. whil(> in marble 
and good tinted freestone ('very shadow is sharply marked. 

The Acjuia C'reek fn'cstoiu' was not to be trusted. Ix'ing pervaded 
bt' dark specks of tin' protoxkh' and peroxide' of iron, which, in per- 
oxidatiiig. acejuiri' a yellowish (tr reddish color, and having occasional 
clay holes, such as disfigure the Tre'asurv and Patent Office' buildings. 

The freestone from the iipjeer Potom:ic. in the vicinity of Seiu'ca 
Creek, was considered the best and most durable' of all the Potomac 
freestones. The lilac-gniv variety found in the Bull Run epiari’y, 911 
miles from Washington, was especially rocommende'd and pronounced 
to be equal, if not superior, to that supplied for Trinity Church. New 
York, from the quarries of New .Jersey. It has a epiality that specially 
recommends it to builders. When first ([uai'rie'd it is comparatively 
soft, working freely before the chisel and hammer: but. by exposure, 
it gradually indurates, and ultimately acquires a toughness and con- 
sistency that not only enabh's it to re-ist atmospheric vicissitudes, 
but even the most severe mechanical wear and tear. It can. there- 
fore, be worked at less expense than granite or marble and was the kind 
selected for the building. 

All of the above l arieties of stone were subjected to tests for dura- 
bility under e.xposure to the we'ather. e'tc.. by Prof. Charles G. Page. 
Their cost per cubic foot, delivcrexl in Washington, in accordance 
with the lowest prices ((noted by quarry owners, was as follows: 


Ont>. 

1. Coarse-griiintMl marlelf ur alum liinestmie, accoriiiii'.; to ijualitv 50 to eiO 

2 . Fine-graiue<l Uiaililf _ . 70 

3. Granite 40 

4. Aejuia Creek freestone 40 

5. Seneca Creek freestone, lilae-irray \ariety. froeii Bull Kan qiiari v 20 


Bids for the construction of the building wt*re rt'ceived up to March 
1.5, ISlT. and were opened on Nlarch Hi. Seve'ral were' found to be 
prejposals for doing only a part or some particidar kind of the' work, 
but for the erection of the ('iitire buikling there wt're fourteen bids, 
varying in amount from SH'ei.UOO to ^iils.ooo. .lames Dixon A Co., 
of IVashington. were the lowest bidders for Se'iieca freestone laid in 
rubble ma.sonry, and also for ashlar finish, as follows: 


Marble aslilar oOb 

Seneca freej^tone ashlar .>5^ 
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The committee decided that regularly cour.sed ashlar wa.s best suited 
to the design and would make a more .substantial piec(‘ of work than 
rubble. They also concluded that, with a doubt whether Seneca free- 
stone did not assort even better with the Lombard style of architec- 
ture adopted than marble, it was inexpedient to expend 8-3.000 addi- 
tional for the latter. The bid of dannes Dixon &. C'o. (consisting of 
James Dixon, of Washington, and (xilbert Cameron, of New York), 
at 8-0.0.2.50, was therefore accepted. Mr. Dixon retired from the 
firm on June 1, 1817. 

The contract was sigaied on IMarch 10, l.sdT. It included the most 
expensive })art of the furniture, such as the sh('l\'ing. cases, desks, 
drawers, and table's in tlu' laboratory and api)aratus room; the book- 
cases. large tables, and alcove desks in the' library; the glass cases in 
the museum; the seats in the lecture I'ooms. eh'vators. toilet rooms, 
rain-water eisterns; the chairs and taleh's in the Ib'gents’ rooms, flues 
for heating and lig'hting, etc., I>ut not tlu' heating’ and lig’hting plant 
nor the drainage. 

One condition of the contract was tliat the work should extend 
through five years, or to March 10, l.s.52. It was also stipulated that 
the building .should be erecti'd in such proportions during each year 
as the committee might direct, but so that the payments to the con- 
tractor in each of the first four years of the contract should not exceed 
8-11. b'ld annually, and that the wings and connecting ranges should be 
completed in two years from the date of the contract. 

It was subsequently appended to the contract that in ca.se the Regents 
.should thereafter determine to make important alterations in the plan 
of the building or in the time of its execution, the contractor was to be 
paid pro rata according to the prices in the contract for work executed, 
and reasonable damages if the nature of tin' ca.sc should justly demand it. 

The architect. James Renwick. jr.. who resided in New York and 
made approximately monthly visits to Washington, was paid at the 
rate of 8l.8uo a year, with traveling expenses amounting to about 83uO 
more. An assistant architect and superintendt'nt, Mr. Robert Mills, 
was also employed on the grounds, at SRooo a year. 

The ])robable cost of the building hail bi'en estimated as follows; 


Contract fi ir ImiUliiif; - fC.'il, 000 

Fittiii;; up ami furuishiiit: - . 20, 000 

Warniino and lifrlitinj: .5,000 

Superintendence ( S3,000 anniuill\ ). .. — — .. 1.5,000 

Drainage - 1,8.50 

Supplying water to tinildini; 6.50 


Total - - 278,000 


Owing, however, to the contract being lotver than was expected, and 
to other facts, the committee judged that the I'xpi'iiditures for the 
building for the five years would amount to only about $236,000. 
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The location of the buikliny was lixed in the middle of the iSinith- 
souian reservatiini as to north and south, the center of the main 
structure being upon the axis of 'I'enth sti-et-t southwest. 

Toward the close of the year 1S47, as stated in the committee's 
report, the contractor was covering in the cast connecting range, and 
hoped still to cover in the east wing before tht' frost intei-fered. He 
had also begun to lay the foundations of the west wing and connecting 
range, but nothing had y(‘t been done toward tlu' ('rection of tlie main 
building. 

rh(> corner stone was laid on Alay 1. IS47. with imposing iMasonic 
c('r(>moni('s, the day Ix'ing regai'dcd in Washington in the natuiv of a 
public holiday. A proc(vssi<ni over a mile in length, composed 
of the various lodg(>s of Free and Accepted .Masons of tlu' District 
of Columbia, with a large delegation of .Masons from llaltimore and 
Philadcl[)hia. the District militia, and three military bands, having 
formed at tin' citv hall, proceech'd to tin- Fxc'cutivc Mansion, where 
it was joined by the I’residt'iit. heads of Departments, members of 
the diplomatic corps, etc., and thence t(.> the Smithsonian grounds. 
The marshal in chief was Mr. William lleverly Ihindolph. After 
prayer by the grand chaplain of the Grand Lodge of ^Maryland, the 
ceremony of laying the stone was performed by Giand Marshal Ben- 
jamin B. French, assisted by Col. dames Page and Mr. Charles Gilman, 
grand masters of Pennsylvania and Maryland, respectively. An 
adilri'ss was then delivered by Hon, t-ieorge IM. Dallas, chancellor of 
the Board of Begents. A national salute was fired by the Columbia 
Artillery and one of the bands played a national air. The ceremonies 
closed with the benediction, pronounced by Kev. Frank S. Evans. 
The gavel used aial the apron worn by the graml marshal were the 
same that had been used by M'ashington in conducting the Masonic 
ceremonies upon the laving t)f the corner stone of the national Capi- 
tol. In a cavity of th(‘ stone were deposited, in a leaden box and 
leaden casket, many articles appropriate to tin* purpose, and among 
them an engraved plate, inscribeil with the names of the members of 
th(' establishnn'iit. the offi<,'ei-s and Board of Regents of tin- Institution, 
the building committee, and the architects. The ceremonies were 
witnessed by at least ti.ono or 7.tMio persons. 

ISPS. 

At the close of Isis the building committee report(‘d that the east 
wing and adjacent range woidd probably be ready for occupation early 
in January. The interior of this ])art was at that tinu^ tinisln'd except 
the shelving of the cast's for the apparatus and tlu' furnaces and ven- 
tilating apparatus. Battlements, not in the original plan, had been 
added to the eastern cloister, a.s the roof seemed too conspicuous. 
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The west wing and connecting range were completed externally, and 
the hall of the gallery of art (intended to be u>ed temporarily for the 
library) was well advanced. Work upon the bookcases was in prog- 
ress. The foundations of the main part of the building, including 
the towers, were laid, and the superstructure carried about 5 feet 
high. The campanile, octagonal towers, and two smaller corner 
towers of the center building were .30 feet above their foundations. 

1849. 

The entire Smithsonian building, according to the annual statement 
of the building committee for 1849. was under roof before winter, the 
work having been pushed to protect the large amount of masonrv and 
woodwork. The central front towers and four corner towers of the 
main l)uilding were carried up as high as the walls of that building, 
and the central rear tower 30 feet high. The work of titting the west 
wing and connecting range for temporary library purposes was still 
in progress. The east wing was taken possession of for the uses of 
the Institution April 10, 1849. 

The following changes were made during the year: The lecture hall, 
as originally constructed, in the east wing, proving entirely too small, 
the adjoining apparatus and laboratory rooms were removed and the 
entire wing formed into one large lecture hall provided with seats for 
1,000 persons. The proposed lecture room in the lower main hall 
was given up. and the space thus obtained was divided, a room 65 by 
59 feet being assigned as a depository for physical apparatus, the 
remaining space being allotted to the library. The east range was to 
be used for the laboratory and working apparatus rooms, connecting 
on the one side with the lecture hall and on the other with the 
appai’atus museum. 

The two stairways, which in the original plan were carried up 
between the tw'o north front towers and the main building, were 
dispensed with and the place they occupied added to the library, 
as was also the central hall, and. as before said, a portion of the 
proposed lecture hall. The space for the library was thereby nearl}' 
doubled in size, and the staii’case was to occupv the interior of one of 
the front towers. A clerestory to the long upper room, or museum, 
of the main building was adopted by the committee, but was never 
constructed. 

Secretary Ibmry's part in the above changes is thus referred to in 
his report for 1849: 

The plan of the Smithsonian Imihlini; wa..; designed by tiie architect and reconi- 
memled to the Board liy a committee of the Itesent^ before the programme of organi- 
zation was adopted. It is not strange, therefore, when tlie building came to be 
occupied, that changes in ttie internal arrangement should be deemed advisable, 
which would better adapt it to the wants ot tlie Institution. Such changes, at my 
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suggestion, have ))een made; an<l for the propriety of tliese I am responsible. They 
are principally, however, those of simplilit'ation, and in them.selves add nothing to 
the cost of the edifice. .\n increaseil expen.se, however, will arise out of the furnish- 
ing of new rooms whicli have teen ac(]uired h\' the alterations. 


1850. 

The operation.s during 18.50. as .shown hy the building committee's 
report, were mainly directiul toward the completion of the exterior. 
The central building was rootl'd and slati'd. iind inclosed in such man- 
ner as to be p('rfectly protcctt'd from the weather. The prim-ipal 
front tow('r was carrii'd up to a height of ld2 feet and covered in 
temjiorarily for the winter. 'Phe lower central tower was completed. 
The campanile and northeast cornt'i towi'rs were roofed in. The cen- 
tral south tower was carried to a height of 4o fei't. and the southeast 
and .southwest corni'r towi'rs wi'rc built to tin' height of the cornice of 
the cell of the main building. 

At this time Secretary I Icnry reported on the general state of the 
tinances as follows; 

After all the expenditures which have teen made on the building, grounds, publi- 
cations, researches, purcha.se of hooks and a[iparatus, not only is the original bequest 
untouche<l, hut there is now on hand upward of .8200,000 of accrued interest. This 
will be snrticient to finish the exterior of the building, including all the towers, the 
interi(jr of the wings, ranges, and a part of the interior of the main edifice; which 
will afforil sufficient accommodation for some years to come, and leave $150,000 to 
be added to the principal. 

On February 2tl. 1S5(). a portion of the interior framing and floors 
of that part of the main building intended to contain the museum of 
apparatus, fell into the basement, and a meeting of the building com- 
mittee was immediately called to examine into the conditions. This 
accident also led to a meeting of the Hegents on March 2. at which the 
following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That tlii' building committee he re(iue.ste<l to take under consideration the 
reports of the architect, superintendent, and contractor, on the subject of the late 
accident; that they a.ssociate with them Professor Bache. General Totten, the Secre- 
tary of the Institution, and some ^•ompeteut ami entirely impartial architect or archi- 
tects; that they make a survey of the whole building, report the manner, faithful- 
nt'ss, and security in hii-h tiie liuilding contnict has hitherto been executed, and 
upon the plan most proper, in their e-stimation, to repiair the damages and fini.sh that 
portion <if the buililing tn whicli the accident happened and other unfinished por- 
tions thereof. 

The committee su desigiiati'd reported oti July d, 1850, its principal 
conclusions and rt'commcndtitions being as follows: 

1. That the workmaushi[i of the cut stoneof the exterior is good, and the masonrv 
generally, though in some re-jjects not of the best <iuality, is of a passable character 
with reference to the terms of the contract. 

2. That the interior of the main building is ilefective in the kind of materials orig- 
inally adopted, and to a considerable degree in the quality of the materials employed. 
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These consist priiicipiilly of wood, and are not of a proper cliaracter for a Imildin^ 
iiiteraled to contain valoalile dejMMts, many of wliicii will lie donations to the insti- 
tution, presented with the implied condition that tliey are to 1 h‘ projierly secured 
again.st danger from tire. This mode of construction was prolialily adopted by the 
<iriginal building committee, in order to lessen the cost of the editit'e and to bring it 
within the sum apjirojiriated by the Hoard. 

3. Although the committee are anxious to save the accrued interest, ami to de\ot(> 
it to objects more in aci'ordanec with thesjiirit of the original bequest than theerec- 
tion of a costly building; yet, they wouhl recommend that the interior w ork of the 
center building, as now existing, be removeil, and that tluo-e be substituted for it a 
lireiiroof structure, in accordance with the jilan re<-oninieuded in tin' re|iorts of Mr. 
Renwick ami of the couuui'sion of architects. 

4. The completion of the building on this plan, according to the estimate ol the 
commission, reijuiri'S an additional outlay of about $44,110(1. To meet this additional 
expense, the c( imiiiittee recommend the adoption i if the suggestii ui i if their chairman. 
Colonel riavis, that the exterior of the building and the interii ir of the towers be com- 
pleted in accordance w It h the plan and within the tune specilied by the contrai t. 
and that the remainder of the interior be tinished agreeably to the new plan, in the 
course of a number of years, and in such portions as can be paid for out of the annual 
interest of the Smithsonian fund, not otherwise approjiriated. The object of this 
jiart of the jiroposition is to prevent the derangement of the jilan of llnance origi- 
nally ]iroposeil by Doctor Hache and adopted by the Hoard ol Kegent', \iz, of saving 
out of the accrued and accruing interest, alter |iaying for the liuilding, the sum of 
SboOiOOd, to be added to the princijial. 

By the addendum to the I’ontract. tlu' liegciils have the ]iower of stopping the 
building at any stage of its progress on jiaying the contractor pro rata for the work 
done, according to the prices siiecitied in the contract, and allowing for reasonable 
damages if the circumstances require the payment of them. The estimates in this 
ease are to be made by the architect of the institution or other architects selected 
hy the Regents. Hut with refereiiee to the (|Uality of the work which has been 
done, it is the oiiinion of the legal adviser of the committee that the decision of the 
architect of the building is final, both with regard to the Regents ami the contractor. 

6. In aci'ordance with the forementioned stipulations of the contract, the commit- 
tee have re(|Uested Mr. Renwick to furnish an estimate prorata for completing the 
whole exterior of the hnildiiig and the interior of tile tuw'ers, making deductions 
for materials and workmanship which lu- would have condemned had the tmilding 
been eoinpleteil according to the original jilan The tollowing is the derision of the 
architect, which has been agreed to by the eontrai'tor, with tlu' understanding 
that nothing is to be paid him on aci-oimt of prolit on work omitted by the ]iroposed 
change, viz; 

For tinisiiiug the whole exterior of the building, all the interior rooms of 

the towers and of the wing-, the sum o! sps."!, |,■'>4 

7. The eouuuittee ri'c'ouuueud to the Hoard of Regents that they agree to this 
proposition, and that a re-olution lie adopted directing the l■outra(■toI■ to proceed w ith 
the work iii ai'rordaiire therewith In recommending this ronrse to the Hoard, the 
committee act in conformitv with tin- advice of tw'o of the i-oininission of architects, 
viz; ]Mr, F. H. AVhite and Mr. .1. K. Niernsee, who undertook the examination in 
detail of tlie parts of tlie building, and gave an estimate as the basis of an eijuitalile 
settlement. 
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8. By adopting the above sum of §18.5,1-54 as the amount t(j be i)aid to the eon- 
tractor, Hr. Kenwick gives the following estimate of the cost of finishing the building 


in accordance with the fireproof plan, viz: 

Amount (jf propose<l contract §18.5, 154 

Expense of fireproofing the entire center building according to ]jlans and 

estimates of the architects 44, 000 

Expenses common to both plans: 

Plastering center building §8,000 

(lallery fronts L’, 000 

Staircase of library and Huserim 425 

Furniture of librarv and iUuseum 4. 700 

15,125 

Extra cartage 200 

Materials now ou the gromnl, but whicdi ma\ not be useil 1, opo 


Total expense of tbe building, inchnling lircia-ootiiig 245,470 


9. The original contract, with the addition ma<lc to it by direction of the 

building committee, is 209, 810 

Add the estimate of t!re]irooting 44,000 


Thus we have for the cost of the building, accortling to the estimate 

of the commission 258, 810 


Note. — The foregoing estimates are exclusive of the .“alaries of the architect and 
superintendent; also of the cost of the improvement of the groumls and jiart of the 
furniture. 

This last sum is greater than the jireceding by §8,831, The difference, according 
to the statement of Mr. Renwick, is due to the various ilednctions he has made on 
account of defective material.*, imperfect workmanship, and changes in the plan. 

In conclusion, the Committee are fully of opinion — and in this they are sustained 
by the commission of architects — that, by adopting the plan of lire-prooting proposed 
by Mr. Renwick and the proposition of the contractor, the building will be ren- 
dered safe and durable at a very reasonable cost, considering the amrmnt of work 
which has been bestowed upon it. 

The committee do not consider it neces.sary to offcrany remarks on the cause of the 
accident which leil to these investigations. If these recommemlations be adopted, 
the whole structure of the interior of the main building in which the accident 
occurred will be exchanged for one more in accordanci* with the iiermanence and 
utility of the edifice, and in this case they will eonsidcr the accident as a fortunate 
event. 

IS,51. 

In view of the report of the special eomiiiittee following- tht' acci- 
dent in lS.50, the Keoauits found it necessary to deviate from thtdr 
original intmition, and to order tin' n'lnoval of tin' woodwork which 
had been erectt'd in the interior of the main building- uiid direct that 
its place be siipplit'd by fireproof materials. During l.s.51 nil tin' exte- 
rior of the ))uilding, iin'luding the towers, was coinj^leted. Sonu' 
minor chang('s in intc'rior construction, insui'ing betti'i- tireprootino-, 
was also arranged for. 

At a meeting of the Eegents on February I'T. ls.51. it was resolved 
that the executive committee he reipiested to iin[uir(' into the feasi- 
bility of providing buildings for the residences of the officers of the 
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Institution on the Smithsonian grounds or other eonvenient location, 
and, if they deem expedient, to report plans and estimates for such 
buildings to the Board at their next meeting. The reply of the execu- 
tive committee, made on ^lay 1. was as follows : 

That after due reflection they liave come to the conclusion that it would conduce 
verv much to the interests of the Institution if the officers were jirovided witli 
liousea on tlie Sinitlisniiian grounds, so that they might he present on all occasions 
and he as much as jxissihle at all times identified with the operations of the Institu- 
tion; yet at present, while the main eilitice is unfinisheil, they do not consider it 
advisable to incur the expense of ailditional buildings, and would therefore recom- 
mend that in lieu of the rent of a house lie adde<l to the salaries of Professors 
Jewett and Baird, to he paid from the heginning of the })resent year. 

IS.'pt. 

In this year the contract with (rilbert Cameron, including the tinish- 
ing'of the exterior of the entire building artd the interior of the wings, 
connecting ratiges, and towers, was declaretl completed, leaving th(> 
whole interior of the main Iniilding to Ite tinished. All the woodwork 
and plastering of the interior of the main building was. by resolution 
of the Board, to be removed and its place supplied by tireproof mate- 
rials. .Mr. Kenwick withdrew his services, a.s it was not thought best 
to continue his salary, and Capt. B. 8. Alexander, I’. 8. Corps of 
Engineers, was employed to prepan' detailed drawings and plans for 
the balance of the work. 

Referring to this subject in his report for 18.52. Secretary Henry 
wrote : 

From the report of the building committee it appears that the contract for finishing 
the interior of the wing.s and ranges and the rooms of the towers has been completed. 
The whole interior of the main building, comprising a rectangular space of 200 feet 
long, 50 wide, an<l about 00 high, remains to be finished with flreiiroof materials. 
It is proposed to divide thi.s space into two stories and a basement. The.se stories 
will be devoted to the library, the iim.-eum, ami a large and convenient lecture 
room. 

The business of the Imstitution would he much facilitated were this part of the 
building completed. .Since ( 'ongre.ss has authorized the cstabli.shment of a library 
and museum, it will be well to jilace all the ohjei'ts of interest to the public in the 
main building and make this exclusively the show part of the establishment, devot- 
ing the, wings ami ranges and rooms of the towers to the business operations and 
other jiurposes of the Iii'-titution. In the pre.sent comlitioii of affairs there is no part 
of the edifii'C to which the jiublic has not access, and, con.«e4uently, business has to be 
transacted amiilst comstant interruptions. The lo'^s of time and effective life to which 
all are exposed who m-cupya position of notoriety in the city of Washington is truly 
lamentable, and where this is enhanced by facility of access to gratify mere curi(jsity 
the evil becomes scarcely endurable. Progress in business under such circumstances 
can only lie made by an encroachment on the hours usually allotted to rest, and 
that, too, at the expen.^e of uasted energies and shortened days. 
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1S53. 

Mr. Gilbert Cameron was given the eontraet for completing the 
structure in accordance with his previous terms, and the building 
committee kept constanth' in view the idea of rendering the main 
building entirely fireproof and of constructing it in the most durable 
and substantial manner. The.se changes of arrangements delayed 
work until June 13, 18o3. from which time onward it was actively 
pro.secuted. The committee found great ditiiculty in deciding upon 
a proper position and plan of a large lecture room, but finally con- 
cluded to place it in the second .story in the middle of the main build- 
ing, where the greatest width could be obtained. 


At the close of 185-1 the building committee reported that the main 
or center building was finished, with the exception of a few unim- 
portant additions. Many changes had been iTspiircd for the better 
security and adaptation of the building, and they involved an addi- 
tional expense. 

185.5. 

During this year the entire edifice was completed, and the final 
report of the architect was approved by the committee. The follow- 
ing account of the interior of the building at this time is taken from 
Secretary Henry’s report for 1855, with some annotations from the 
report of the building committee: 

The building is at length completed, and its several apartments are now in a con- 
dition to V)e ai)plied to the uses of the Institution. As various clianges have l)een 
made in tlie original plan, tiie following brief description may not be inappropriate at 
this time. It consists of a 'main edifice, two wings, two connecting range-i, four large 
projecting towers, and several smaller ones. Its extreme length from east to west is 
447 feet, with a breadth varying from 4!l feet to IHO feet. The interior of the east 
wing is separated into two stories, the upper of which is divided into a suite of rooms 
for the accommodation of the family of the .Secretary. The lower story i)rincipally 
comprises a large single room," at present appropriated t(j the stoiage of [aiblications 
and the reception and (iistribution of hooks connected with the system of exchange. 
The upper story of the eastern connecting range is divided into a number of small 
apartments devoted to the operations in natural hi.stt)ry, and the lower story is fitted 
up as a working laboratory. 

The interior of the main edifice is 200 feet long by .oO feet wide*' and consists of 
two stories and a basement. The u)>per story i.s divided into a lectixre room capable 
of holding 2,000 persons ' and into two additional rooms, one on either sale, each .70 

"Seventy-five feet by 45 feet. 

*'And 00 feet high from the basement floor to the upper ceiling. 

‘The lecture room, the optical ami acoustic proi«^rties of which are probablv 
unsurpas.se<l by any apartment intended for the same purpose in the L'nited States, 
occupies one- half of the upper story of the main building, besides a portion of the 
front and rear towers. Its precise length is 90 feet and extreme width 62 feet. It 
will comfortably seat 1,500 persons, and when crowded will contain upward of 2,000. 
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feet square, one of wliieh is approi)riateil to a museum of apparatus and the other, 
at present, to a jrallery of art. Both are oeeasionally used as minor lecture rooms 
anil f(.)r the meetings of scientific, educational, or industrial associations. 

The lower story of the main building consists of one large hall, to be appropriated 
to a museum or a library. It is at jnesent unoccupied, but will be brought into use 
as soon as the means are provided for furnishing it with proper cases for containing 
the objects to winch it may be approj)riatcd.'' 

The basement of thi.s portion of the building is used as a lumber room and as a 
receptacle for fuel. 

The west wing is at present occupied as a library, and is sutficiently large to 
accommodate all the bonks which will probably be received iluring the next ten 
years. The west connecting rangi' is appropriated to a reading room. 

The principal towers are ilivided into stories, and thus furnish a large number of 
rooms of different sizes, which will all come into u.“e in the varied operations of the 
Institution. A large room in the main south tower is appropriated to the meetings 
of the “Establishment’’ and the Board of Regents; three rooms in one range, in the 
main front towers, are ui-ed as offices; and two rooms below, in the same towers, are 
occupied by one of the as'^istauts and the janitor; other rooms in the towers are used 
for drawing, engraving, and workshoi)s. There are in the whole building, of all 
sizes, 90 different apartments: of these .s are of a large size, and are intended for 
public exhibitions. 

The delay in finishing the building has not only been attendeil with advantage in 
husbanding the funds, but also in allowing a more coin])lete adaptation of the inte- 
rior to the purpose.s of the Institution. It Is surely better, in the construction of 
such an edifice, to imitate the example of the mollusk, who, in fashioning his shell, 
adapts it ti; the form and dimensions of his body, rather than that of another animal 
who forces himself into a house intended for a different occupant. The first point 
to be settled in commencing a buibling is the uses to w Inch it is to be ajjplied. 
Ibis, however, could not be definitely ascertained at the beginning of the Institution, 
and hence the next wise.st st(“[> to that of not c<)mmencing to build immediately was 
to defer the coniiiletiou of the structure until the plan of operations and the wants of 
the establishment were more jArecisely known. 

* * * q'py w hole amount expended on the Imilding, grounds, and objects con- 
nected with them is S:tl,s,7i'7.01. This exceeds considerably the original estimate 
and the limit which was at first adoi)ted by the Regents, 

The excess has been principally occasioned by substituting fire-proof materials for 
the interior of the main building instead of wood and jilaster, w hich were originally 
intemled. 

* * * We should not tVwget that the ordinary expen.ses of the Institution have 
constantly increase<l, and that, w hile the nominal income has remained the same, 
the value of money has depreciated; ami, conseiiuently, the capability of the original 

"The ceiling is supported by two rows of columns extending the w hole length. At 
the middle of the space corresponding to the [irincipal entrances are two wing walls, 
by which, with the adilition of screens, the whole space may be divided into two 
large rooms, with a hall extending across the building between them. This story 
mav be useil for a library or a museum, or for both, as the wants of the Institution 
mav reipiire. It is finished in a simple but cha.ste style and has received general 
commendation. Indeed, it is, jierhap-s, in appearance one of the most imposing 
rooms in this country, apart from adaptation to its purposes. The Hour through 
the middle part is formed of cut stone, that of the other parts is of wood, which, 
resting on the arches beneath, without space between to contain air, is considered 
sutficiently fireproof and not subject to dampness from the variation of temperature 
and humidity of the atmosphere. 
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bequest tci produce ret^ults has l)een abridged in a corresponding proportion. Besides, 
when tlie building is entirely occupie<l, the expense of warming, attendance, etc., 
must ncH'essarily be min‘h increaseil beyond its present amount. The rejiairs, on 
account of the peculiar style of architecture adopted, will ever be a heavy item of 
expenditure. The several pinnacles, buttresses, and intersecting roofs all afford 
points of peculiar exposure to the injuries of the weather. 

ISoT. 

In 1S57 the buildino- coiiiinittee stated that at its last session Congress 
had appropriated §'l.').n()(i for <‘ases for the collections hidono-ing- to the 
(Tovernnient. These were then tiiiished and formtal a beautiful addi- 
tion to the laro-e hall on the tirst floor, being apjiarently well adapted 
to th(' purpose intended, d'he west witig, devoted to the library, had 
been furidshed with alcoves and a gallery extending around three 
sides of the room, an arrangement serving to increase greatly the 
accommodation and security of the books. 

No report was made by the building committee after this year. 

iSd.S. 

In his report for Ib.i.'S Secretary Henry states that — 

III order to increase the capacity of the large room appropriated to the collection, 
the cases have been arranged in two stories, forming a serie.s of alcoves and a gallery 
on each side. By the adoption of this plan si>ace can be provided for double the 
number <i£ siieciniens which were exhibited at the Patent Office. 

******* 

Comparatively few repairs have been req'drcd during the jai't Near on the build- 
ing. though the changes which have been nece-sary to accoinim.idate the increasing 
operations of the Institution have involved consi,lerablc expense. The corridors, 
which were entirelv ojieli to the northwest wind, have been inclosed with glazed 
sashes: a large amount of space has thus been rcmlered available, and a considerable 
portion of the interior of the building protected from the inclemency of the weather. 

Dufitig this year the (lovenmieiit eolloetioiis at the I’ateiit Office 
were transferred to the lower main hall of the Smithsonian building, 
in aeeordanee with the provisions of the act of Congress of Auoust 
111, 184b. 

FIllK OF isi.'i. .VNI) KK'TOInvTIO.V OF I'HF m il.IU.Ni;. 

On .Tanuary 24. LMU). the building of the Smithsonian Institution 
was visited by a di'structive tire, which Imnn'd out the upper story of 
the main building and the large towers at the north and south 
entrances. 'Phe following account of this disa'-ter is taken from Sec- 
retary Henry's reiK)rt for ISb."); 

The most important event of l.srM was the de-tructiim of a of the building and 
its contents by the tire of .lanuary IM. This c\ent must continue to form an epoch 
in the history of the In-titution: and though it can not but be coU'idere<l a most 
serious disaster, it may yet lead to changes of importanci’ in the correction of ten- 
dencies which might ultimately li:ive ab'orl)e(l the annual income and neutralized 
the more' liberal jcolicy which has thus far been pursued. In \iew, therefore, <4 the 
character of the event, as well a- thc‘ continuity of the history, it is deemed expe- 
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(lient, before proceeding with an account of tlie operations of the year, to rejieat 
briefly the facts connected witli tlie origin and re.~idts of tlie tire. 

It may be well, however, for the better information of those not aciiuainted vsith 
the Sinith.soniaii building, to premise in retrard to it the following jiarticulars: It 
consists of a main edifice ftOO feet long and oO wide, with two large wings and two 
connecting ranges, having in all an extreme length, in an ea<t and west direction, 
of 450 feet. In front and rear of the middle portion are projections, terminated hy 
higli towers, two on the nortli and one on the south side; moreover, on ea< h corner 
of the middle building is a smaller tower, and abo one on eacli of the two wings. 

The whole of the first story of the main Imilding. in a single room, is devoted to 
tlie inuseuni; tlie upper story, in three apartments, was assigned to tlie lecture room, 
the gallery of art, and the cabinet of apparatus. Tlie west wing is entirely ajipro- 
priated to the library; tlie east wing to the residence of the Secretary and a store- 
room for puiilieatioiis and .specimens of natural history Tlie east eomieeting range 
contains the laboratory and ollice rooms; the west range is an extension of the 
museum. In tlie large towers were the Itegent.s' room, tlm ottices of the Secretary, 
storerooms, and workshop. 

Though the original plan was much admired for its architectural effect, it was 
soon found that, in relation to tlic means at the disposal of tlie building committee, 
it was too expeiisi\e to admit in its eoiistructioii of the exclusive use of tire-proof 
materials; lienee, while the e.\terior was to he coustrueted of eiit freestone, it was 
concluded to tinish tlie interior in wood ami stucco. Fortunately, tliis plan, which 
was carried out in regard to the wings, the connecting ranges, and the towers, wa.s 
abandoned before tiie completii.ui of tlie main hiiilding .\fter the exterior of this, 
incliKling tlie roof, had been finished and the framing of the interior was in place, 
the latter suddenly ga\e way and was jireeipitated inti' tlie cellar — a mass of liroken 
timber. Tlie attention of the Kegeiits liaving been called by tliis accident to tlie 
insecurity of the woodwork, tliey directed tliat the fiirtiier progress of tlie building 
should he stojiped until means eonhl he aecuiunlated for tinisliing the remainder of 
the edifice in a more stable niunner and with tire-proof materials. In accordance 
with this direction, after an inters al of several years, the coimtrnefioii was recom- 
menced under the direction of t'ai>t. ( now Gen ) Ik S. .Alexander, of the Kuginet'r 
Corps, and the whole ut the main building, except the in-ide of tlie towers ami the 
framing of the roof, whieh had iireviously been coiiiideted, was tiiiishcd in a snli- 
stantial manner in iron and lirick work. The architect advi-ed tin* removal of the 
roof, Imt as this would have swelled the cost of the hitiiding .still furtlier lieyond the 
estimate and tlie means at cominaml, and as the coveting wa.s of slate, the framing 
under it was thought to lie iii no danger from lire. Tins, liowever, was destined to 
lie the part oii which the lirst attack of the element was to he made. Through a 
mistake in some workmen, tlie pipe of a stove whivti liad been teniimrarily Used in 
one of tin* njiiier rooms was introdueeil throuvdi tlie wall into a furring s[iaee resem- 
hlingaflue, liiit wliich discharged the heated ait from tlu' coiiihiistion into the lolt 
iiiiiiiediately under the loot’, instead of into tiie air tiirougli tlie true eliimnev." 

"Previous to tlie lire tlie large room partly oceiipied liv tlie .s^taiiley collection of 
Indian portraits liad been iitted out witli ai»out Ifo.i tcet of cases around the walls to 
receive tlie ethnological specimens in the possi-s-ion of the Institution. Wliile 
engaged in rearranging the pictures above these i .i-c-. the workiiteii, w ith a view" to 
their own comfort, unfortunately pla<-ed the pipe of a s;,,\|. jn a ventilating line 
which opened under tlie ro,4', and thus cau~ed the cont'agration w liieli destrov ed 
tlie upper part of tlie main liuihiing. Fortunately, none of tin- etliiiological articles 
had been placed in this room, and conseijneutly these >ptM iniciis. witli tliose of the 
mu.senni ami of tlic general collections, have lieeii jireserveil. (Secretary llimry. 
Report for 1SI!4, p. ol.; 
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The rafters wen' set (jii tire, aiei before the burning was discovered tlie entire wood- 
work under tiie covering was in flames. The progress of tlie tire was so rajrid that 
t)at few of the contents of the upper rooms could be removed Ijefore the roof fell in. 
The flames soon extendt'd to the large towers, and, as these acted as high chimnevs, 
they greatly im rea.sed the intensity of the coudmstion. The conflagration was onl}' 
staye<l by the incondmstihle materials of the main building. Had the original plan 
of constructing the interior of the edifice in wood and plaster been fully carried out, 
the whole structure would have bi'en destroyed and the valuable library and rich 
collections of specimens of natural history entirely lost. 

The aperture which deceived the workmen was probably made by those who origi- 
nally plastered the building. It occupied a middle point between two windows, and 
from its position would naturally lead to the itiference that it was designed to con- 
duct the ju'oducts of condiustion directly into the chimney, from which it was only 
i-eparated by the thickness of a single brick. For what reason it had not been 
[daced in the mhhlle between the two windows is unknown. It is remembered that 
some ten years previous to the fire this opening was during .--everal weeks used for 
the insertion of a stove pipe, without suspicion of accident at the time; but in the 
interval the wood had undergoiu' a jiroeess of drying which rendered it more com- 
bustible 

Constantly impres-sed with the fact that the interior of the two wings and the con- 
necting ranges were constructed of combu.stible material, 1 have always felt great 
anxiety on account of the liability to contiagration of these parts of the building. 
The rest of the editice, with the exception of the interior of the towers, was suji- 
posed to be sei'Ure from injury of this nature. .V night watch was constantly kept, 
barrels and buckets tilled with water were placed at suitable iioints. and strict rules 
were adopted prohibiting the carrying of exposed lights, as well as the practice of 
smoking, in any part of the edifice. That these precaution- were unavailing has been 
seen, the tire having been communicated at a point where ihmger was least sus- 
jiected, and in a manner which rendered it- occurrence .-ooner or later almost 
inevitable. 

The weather at the time was extremely i-old, and before the engines could be 
brought into operation the w hole of the roof was in flames. Commencing at the 
we.st end of the center building, the flames were driven by the wind, which blew 
from that direction eastwardly, and, fortunately, away from the library, in the west 
wing. The (U'struction of the roof of the main building invoheil that of the con- 
tents of the rooms immediately beneath it and also tho.^e of the three princii)al 
towers adjacent. In the former were the Indian portrait gallerv, the lecture room, 
and the apparatus room. The linst of these contained the large collection of piaint- 
ings by Air. Stanley and a .-erie.s of Indian portraits belonging to the ( lovernment. 
The lecture room w as constructeil on acoustii' and optical principles, and not oidv 
answered perfectly the emls for w hii-li it was immediately intended, but had served 
also as a moilel for lectuie rooms in various parts of the countrv. The apparatus 
room contained the principal i)art of the article.- (ire.serited by the late Dr. Robert 
Hare, and a large number of instruments ol recent construction intended both for 
illustration and original respari'h. 

The los.-es in the south towel wi're. first, the eonteiits of the Regents’ room, 
including the [ler-onal eflei’t- of Smith.-on, second, those of a large room above it, in 
w hieh were stored the pri\ate library of Ke\erend Doctor .lohn-, of N'irginia, and the 
luiblic library of Beaufort, South Carolina, depo-ited thereat the reiiuest of Hon. Mr. 
Stanton, for preservation until the eml of the war; and, third, in the attic, a large col- 
lection of jmblic documents and complete sets of the Smithsonian Repoits, intended 
for distribution. The effects of Smithson had but little intrinsic value, and were 
chiefly jirized as mementos of the founder of the Institution. They consisted of a 
number of articles of chemical and jihysical apparatus, such as were used by him in 

x.vr .Mts lllO.'I II 
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his perauibulatory excursions, two small cabinets (jf minute sjieeimeiis i_if minerah, 
a silver-plated dinner service, and a trunk tilled with nianuscript-^. The portrait 
of Smithson while a student at Oxford, a medallion likeness of him in hronze. liis 
library, consisting of l.oO volumes, and a small painting were saved. The manuscripts 
consisted principally of notes on scraps of j)aper, intended apparently lor alphabetical 
arrangement in a commonplace book, after the manner of a philosophical dictionarv. 

The losses in the north towers were the contents of the otlices of the Secretary, 

including the records and cojiics of tin rrespondence of the Tnstitntion, the wood- 

cuts to illustrate the publications, the steel plates of an cx]iensive memoir, seveial 
boxes of stereotyiie plates, a large number of manuscripts of the Secretary on scion- 
titic subjects, four memoirs accepted for )>ublication. about a hnndreil volume' of 
valuable books from the library, n.sed for constant and immediate referenci-; a large 
number of copies of the Smithsonian Reports and duplicate ilocuna nts; the contents 
of the workshop, consisting of a lathe, forge, a full set of tools, and an assortment of 
hardware and materials for the construction ami repair of ajj]iaratns; and ot the 
upper room of the highest tower, including the i-lockwork of an anemometer for 
recording the direction and forci' of the wind. Not only was thi' instrument itself 
lost, but all the records which had been obtaine<l by the use <if it for the last seven 
years. Fortunately, nearly all the other meteorological lei'ords, which were in a 
lower room, were saved. 

The Indian portraits, as far as they were the likene.sses of particular indi\ iduals. in 
most cases can never be rcproduceil, hut we are gratitied to learn that the extensive 
collection of Mr. (,'atlin of a similar character has been purchased in Kiirojie by Mr. 
Harrison, of Philadelphia, ami will be rendered acce.'sible to the .student of ethnology. 
Besides this, there are in exi.stence, particularly in C'anaila, other portraits sutricieiit 
in number and variety fully to illustrat" the characteristii'S of the jace. .It the saiim 
time the lo.ss has fallen very heavily upon Mr. Stanley, the painter and owner of 
this collection. It was the re.sult of the labor of many years among the Indians; it 
constituted the pride, as it has been the crowning effort, ot his life, and h<‘ anlently 
desired that it might be transmitte(l to posterity as a inunument of hi.s enterprise and 
industry. The hope is entertained that the ( iovernnicnt vill see tit to give him an 
order to paint a picture for the Capitol, in whieh the ]>rincipal figures of this collec- 
tion and the characteristics of the Indian race may he jxirtraved. 

The apparatus presented by Doctor Hare was intcrcstiug on account of its associa- 
tion with the history of the advance of science in this country. The collection con- 
tained most of the articles invented by the donor, ami wliicli are described in the 
scientific journals of the first half of the present century. Among the chemical 
implements were those used by that distinguished ehemi't in in-ocuring for tlie first 
time, without the aid of galvanism, <-ali-ium, the luetallii- basis of lime. A number 
of the articles of apparatus pre.sciited by Doctor Hare, though injured bv the file, 
may be repaired, ami I have taken measures for their restoration. 

Among the articles of historic interest which were lost is the lens used by Priest- 
ley for the evolution of oxygen from the oxide of mereuiy. and hv means of which 
the first distinct recognition of this elementary substance w as effected. It hail been 
presented to the Imstitution by the nejihew of the celebrated philosopher, as was 
also the apparatus employed by Priestley in his experiment' on bodies in cniidensed 
atmospheres. The latter was hut slightly injured and can readily he repuiivd, Tlie 
other articles of apparatus may be replaced at an expense of about bld.OUd. 

The most irreparable loss was that of the record', consisting of the orticial. si-ieii- 
tific, and mi.scellaneoiis correspondence, cmhrai-iiig M.i.OlHl pages of copieil liuters 
which had been .sent, at lea.'t oO.hOO of which were the eomiKisition of the Secretaiw, 
and 50,000 pages of letters receit ed by the Institution; the receipts for publications 
and specimens; reports on various subject' which have been referred to the Institu- 
tion; the records of experiments institiiteil by the .secivtai v for the ( io\ eniiiieiit; 
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four uiaimsonpts of original finest ijratioiis wiiieli hail lieen aclopteil hy the Institu- 
tion for jiublifation ; a laroe nmnher of papers anil seieiititie notes of the Sei-retai x ; 
a series of diaries and niemoranduni and account hooks. Fortunately, however, a 
detailed history of the General ojierations of the rustitutioii is preserved in the 
printed reports, and a larire amount of correspondence connected with natural liis- 
tory and meteorology was saved. 

Since the occurrence of the lire all the operations have hecn carried on in tlie lower 
story of the east wiiijr of the Imildino i the upper part still coutinuinf; to he the resi- 
dence of the Secretary ' and in the several rooms of the adjoimntr east ranee. Con- 
nected with an otiice in the latter, the lo«er store of tin* tower attached to the 
southea.st corner of the main Imiliiinir has hecn converted into a tireproof vault, in 
which all the valuahle papers and records arc constautl> kejit, excciit for the Usually 
short time they arc reiiuired for consultation. To iii'Ure the u akefulness and tidelity 
of the watchmen we have introdneed the iisc of an instrument calleil a ’•detector,'' 
which records the numher and the times of his vi~its to the several jiarts of tlic 
huildino. For this instrument, which has rendered oood service dui'ine the pa-t 
year, we are indeiited to the liherality of its inventor, .Mi. F. Baiierk. of Boston, 
who, in consideration of the loss which the Institution has sustained l>y tire, kindly 
presented it free of charge. 

A circumstantial account is aiveii hy the hiiildinir coinniittee of u liat has hecn 
done toward the reconstruction of the edifice. From tliis it will he seen that the 
plan adopted contemplates not merely the repair of the damairc hy the tile, hut the 
restoration of the several parts in fireproof materials, and with such alterations in 
the division of tlic interior space as will better adapt it to the uses of the Institution. 

The plans have been prepared and tlie work superintended hy Mr. Adolph L'luss, 
an architeet w lio v, as warmly reeom mended hy tlie mayor of Washiii^doii as liaviiijr 
been .sueeessful in desiuniiic and erecting the puhlie sfhoolhonses nf tlie citv, as well 
as a numher of rlnirches and otlier hnildinys Tlu"e plans have iieim eritically 
examined and. in some rase', niodilied Iw the chairman of the huildino committee, 
( leiieral 1 telatield, y lio, hy his know ledire and experieiiee in the line of emrineeriiii;, 
has rendered tlie Institution valuahle .service. 

\o approj-iriation has yet ticen made )>y C'onirre.'S to aid in tlie restoration of the 
huildine. ronsiderinc, however, the lartrc amount of (iovcriimciit property intrusted 
to the rare of the Institution, it ean scareidy l.ie doubted tliat in a ni.irnud eoiidition 
of the national tinanees, an approjiriatiim for sneh jmrjio.se would have been readily 
granted. 

In consideration of the extraordinary outlay reipiired for tlic reconstruction of the 
Imililing. an effort has lieen made to reduce as much as possible the iiii.scellaneous 
expen.ses, and to engage in no enterprise that i.s not ah.solutelv nei'es.sary to the coii- 
tinnanee of tiie general operations, .sto many articles, however, of furniture and 
stores of liardware and .stationery were to he re[ilaeed that we luue not been able to 
reduce tlie expenditures to as Inw a jmint a' we could wisli. \ct it w ill lie seen that 
they fall soiucwhat lielow those of the picceding year, ' * ■■■’ 

The cost of the restoration of the hnilding in fircprouf material' without clianging 
the external appearance lui'. as formerly stated, been far in-fatcr than was aiitici- 
Iiated. IVlietlier tlie portion of tlicwoik \ct tn he executed will niucli e.xceed in 
cost tliat wliicli has ali'cadi iiccn coni]ilctcd will dc[iend mioii the price of material- 
and Ilf lalior. Tlie Institution nia> in time he able to tiiii'h this work witlnmt 
encroaching on its present caiiital, provided the Secretary of the Treasure shall 
recognize the iiiadciiuacy of tlie ]>a\mcnt.' of inteii-st wlncii for three vears were 
made in the depreciated currency of the time. If this allowance lie not made and 
no a.sdstaiice he received from ('ongrc~s, then, in order to si.eure the hiiildiii.r and 
its contents from injury by the weather the Institution will he obliged to sacrilice a 
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portion of it^ extra fund, and to the extent of thit- forever diminish its power to 
“ increase and diffuse knowledge among men.” 

* * * As the publii' museum of the Institution occupied the portion of the 

building constructed of fireproof materials, it escaped destruction by the fire, yet the 
smoke and water to which they were exposed caused some damage to the specimens, 
and much labor and expense were recpiisite to restore them to their proper appear- 
ance. 

The report of Secretary Henry iinniccliately following the tire con- 
tains some important statements, which, though made before those 
above quoted, can better supplement them. d'hey are partly as 
follows; 

Although greatly to be ngretted on account of the losses incurred, the accident is 
not without compeusati(ju in considerations of a different nature; thus it has served 
to call forth the expression of a large amount of kind feeling in regard to the Institu- 
tion and to direct the attention of Congress to the character and importance of its 
operations. 

* * * grave errors were eommitteii in the adoption of the i)resent one 

[building]; first, the plan was but little ailapted to the uses to which the edifice was 
to be applied; second, the style of archite<-ture required a far greater expenditure 
than the amount to which the cost of the building was limited. For the purpose of 
architectural effect the interior was very inconveniently divided. The buttresses, 
turrets, and towers, while they add very little to the accommodation of the building, 
greatly increase<l the cost. To have constructed the building in a substantial 
and durable maimer in strict conformity with the J.ombard style of architecture, 
which was adopted, would have required an expemliture of at least double the 
amount of the sum appropriated iVir the purpose. It was therefore necessary, in 
order that the exterior might be constructed of free.stone, that the interior should be 
finished in wood and stucco, and that thus recourse should be had to the presenta- 
tion of a falsehooil to the eye in the very inauguration of an enterprise for the 
advancement of truth. The two wings and the two connecting ranges were com- 
pleted in this manner. The main building, which is 200 feet long and 50 feet wide, 
embellished with six towers, «as also in pro<-ess of com])letion, the framing of the 
interior having been finished, when the underpinning gave way and the whole of 
the woo<lw<irk fell to the ground. 

After the occurrence of this acci<lent a commission of architects appointed to 
examine the building reported that the exterior walls were well built, both in 
regard to construction and materials, but that the plan of finishing the interior 
in wood and stucco was improper for an edifice intended to contain valuable articles. 
It was therefore recominendeil that fireproof materials should be employed for the 
portions of the work which remained to be i-onstructed. In conformity with this 
recommendation the interior of the main building was eompleted in iron, stone, and 
brick, with the exception of the roof, which, being covered with slate and not sup- 
j)Osed to be exposed to danger from fire, was suffereil to remain. It was this change 
in the mode of constructing a portion of the edifice which, during the late fire, .saved 
the contents of the whole from destruction. It however increased the cost of the 
building to upward of .^.’IQO.OOO, leaving the remaining jiarts of the interior of the 
structure in perishable materials. 

* * * Nothing definite can be said at present as to the financial arrangements 
for the repair of the buihling. The .subject is still before Uongre.ss, and although the 
idea has been confidently entertained that an appropriation would be made for the 
pur|>ose, yet, from the discussion which took jilace in the meeting of the joint com- 
mittee of the two Houses appointed to consider this matter, I do not think a resolu- 
tion authorizing such an appropriation will be adopted. 
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The first meeting of the Reg-eiits after the fire was held on January 
28, 1865, having been railed principally in consequeiue of that event. 
The Secretary presented a brief account of the tire', and of the steps 
immediately taken, through the Secretary of ar, to place a tempo- 
rary roof over the main building. Thi.s work was done under the 
Quartermaster's Department of the Army, which furnished the neces- 
sarv materials and men. the expense being subsequently refunded by 
the Institution. This roof was ad(‘(piate to protect the building from 
storms without interfering with the construction of a permanent 
covering. 

It was announced that the committees on Public Puildings and 
Grounds of both the Senate and House had already been dii-ected to 
inquire into the origin of the tire, tln^ approximate loss to the Gov- 
ernment and to private persons, the means ne<‘essarv to preserve the 
remaining portions, etc. In anticipation of the work of these com- 
mittees it was thought advisable that a special committee be appointed 
to report directly to the Board, Mr. R. Wallach, a Regent, and Pro- 
fessor Henry, the Secretary, being designated as such committee, 
under the following resolution : 

That a committee ite appointed to impure into tlie origin of the tire, to ascertain 
the extent and character of the loss sustained, and to make suggestions as to what 
measures should be adcjpted for the repair and improvement of the buililing. 

The report of this committee, submitted at si Board meeting on 
February 2, 1865, after reciting the origin of the lire and explaining 
the losses sustained (amounting, besides the damage to the building, 
to about $20,000 for the In.stitution and $26.ooo for individuals), as 
well as the parts saved from injury, all of which have been sufficiently 
described above, made the following suggestions as to what they con- 
sidered should be done. 

There can be no hesitation in adopting the conclusi(jn that steps should be imme- 
diately taken not only to repair the injury, but to improve the condition of the 
building. 

1. The main edifice should be provided with a metallic roof. 

2. For the wooden conical terminations of the towers should be substituted metallic 
coverings. 

•S. .All valuable articles belonging to thi‘ Institution or deposited in it, including 
the library, shouhl be placed in the main building, which should be <'Ut off from the 
wings by iron doors. 

4. Provision should be made forathorough heating of the whole building by steam 
or hot water. 

5. Sugge.stions should be re(picsted from competent architects and engineers as to 
work to be done, and tlupse which are ailo])tc<l should be cnibodic<l in working plans 
and drawings. 

6. A building committee of the Hoard should be aippointccl to have charge of the 
work. 

No very exact estimate can as yet be maile as to the cost of the rejiairs, etc., for it 
has not been possibU', without cri'cting a scaftoliling, toilctcrmine whether it will be 
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ueces«irv t(i take ii the higli iiortliern towiT. (.'olnnel Alexamlei-, (if the Engineer 
t’nrps, hdwever, has infornieil tlie (-(jiniuittee that he thinks slOO.ilhh « ill he reiinireil 
to make the necessary repairs and inijirovenients. 

The eoininittee can ind eoncdnde withont adding that, in their o]iinion, the oeenr- 
renee of the tire ought not to he allowed to interfere with the active operations of 
tile Institution, on wliicli essentially depends the lepntation it has (“stablished 
throughout the world and its elliciencj as an instrninent for “the increase and dif- 
fusion of knowledge among men." To the sup[iort and extension of these opera- 
tions, therefore, the annual intere~t from the original fund should, as far as possilile, 
continue as hm-etofore to he conscientiously ajiplied 

At the .same iiieetiii«' iiiea.stires wert' di.scii.s.sed for the repnir and 
improveiiient of the hiuldino-, and th(' opinitni was e.Kpressed by the 
Conores.sional Iteoents pro.sent that an apj)ropriation for the purpose 
would be made bv t'ono-ress without opposition, but such relief was 
not ohtaiui'd. 

The joint committee of the Senate and House of Kepre.sentatives, 
above reft'rred to. mad<' its report to ('onorcss on February 21. ISda. 
after visitino- the buildino-. havino- adopted the report of the Smith- 
sonian committee. At a sub.sequent meetiuo- of tlu' joint Conji’ressional 
committee Secretary Henry was rc([uested to describe his connection 
with the Institution, to n'iv(' an account of its obji'cts and operations, 
the orio'in of the luiildinn'. and such othei' facts as mioht be of public 
interest. Seci'etary Henry's statinnent. toeetlnu' with the report of 
the committee, s and of tlu' testimony. w(“rc printi'd conjointly as Senate 
Report Ao. i2!h Thirtv-eiehth Con«'ress;. .second .se.ssion, Februarv, 
lS6o. 

At a meeting held on Harch 1. l.stl.'.. it was resolved by the Regents: 
"That the whole subject of the repairs and r('consti'uction of the 
building * * * be intrusted to the C'haTicidlor. the Secretary, and 

the executive committee." This committee reported annually during 
the three vears fi'om ISild to ish.s, inclusive, and the following extracts 
are from that source: 

hSfil. The first step toward the reconstruction of the hnilding was to secure the 
services of a comiietmit jiei-on as architect and enaineei' to jirepare plans and .super- 
intend the work. For this pur]i(,>se Mr. Adolph C'ln.ss. who had designed and 
directed the huilding ot the jirincijial schoolhouscs of the city, was employed. 

The next thing to he done was the making of a critical survey to ascertain the 
actual state of the walN. and to determine what p.irts it was necessary lirst to rebuild. 
This survey forecil n]ion the committee the eonvietion that the original eonstructii.ni 
of the hnilding. as a whole, was veiy defecti\e, and. in many respects, unsuited as a 
receptacle of records and other vahiahle artii les, the lo.-s of which could never be 
repaired. The e.xterior of all the walls consists of a facing of red sandstone, hound 
to an irregular hacking of hliicstone of very h.id w (irkmaiiship. In the main hnild- 
ing and in the lower portion of the large south tower was inserteii a 4-inch hrick 
lining seiiarated hv an air sjiace from the main walls. Tlii- lining is not bound to 
the walls, and, therefore, does not add to their strength. It is merely a furring, 
intended to prevent dampness by the condensation ot moisture from the atmosphere. 
This furring is oiieii at the toji, and it was into this that the stovepipe was inserted 
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« Inch led til the Oc cident hy fire. lu all the other rooniH of the towers the plaster- 
ing was upon the rough ruhlile work. 

The heavy projecting cornii'e of the south tower was merely set in place without 
fastening, and, consequently, could not withstand any disturbing action. 

The pui'ts of the building whitdi were not injured by fire, namely, the two wings 
and connecting range.s, as far as the conunittee have liad the opportunity of examin- 
ing, are defecti\ e in materials and construction. The floors, in some cases, though 
covered with flagging and filled in with deafening, rest ujion beams of pine wood, 
which is decayed, and in the course of a few years the interior of these parts will 
require renewal. 

It is proper to state that the foregoing remarks on the character of the materials 
and the construction of tile building are not applicable to the work on the main edi- 
fice, siih.-equently executed under the superintendence of Capt. uiow (ieneral) B. i^. 
.Vlexander, of the United States Kngineers. This work, which principally consisted 
in the arching of the basement and the main story of the upper building, was exe- 
cuted in fireproof materials and pre\ented the extension of the fire, and, conse- 
quently, the destruction of the entire edifice and ail its contents. 

From the foregoing account of the original construction of the building, it will not 
he surprising that the effect of the fire was found to he much more serious than pre- 
vious to this survey it had been supjiosed, and that the work to he done could not 
be confined to the mere repairing of the injury caused by the tire, but would include 
also the relmilding of a considerable part of the edifice: and this was particularly the 
case on account of the decision of the Board that the restoration should he in all 
parts indestructible by tire. 

The heavy projecting cornice of the south tower had fallen down, in jiart, and the 
reniaiiider was unfit to receive a new roof. 

The high brick columns, extending from the cellar to the eaves of the main building, 
and supporting the northern wall of the south tower, were so much damaged hy the 
fire as to require to be removed, and consequently, with them the above-mentioned 
w all it.self. The lining of the uiiper .-tory of the main building was also SO much 
injured that the greater portion ot this will require renewal. But the most unstable 
portion of the building, and tliat which gave rise to most anxiety, was the prin- 
cipal northern tower. This, which is 14u feet high, starts from a square base, and 
is gradually transformed into a regular octagon of smaller dimensions. Four sides 
of this octagon rest upon the sides of the original square, but ]iroject into the inte- 
rior, while its other four sides extend diagonally acro.ss the angles of the square, 
and are supjiorted by rough and imperfect corbel work, consisting of ma,sses of blue- 
stone \cry seriou'Iy affected by the lire. The tower was originally divided into a 
series of stories by transverse wooden beau is and plank floors, which were entirely 
destroyed. The anxiety in regard tothistower was increased by observing a vertical 
( rack extending a considerable portion of the height of the tower, but whether this 
had previously been iiroduced by une(|ual settling, and had merely been increased 
bv tile unequal ex]iansiiin of the exterior and interior walls, due to the tire, or 
entirelv Iiroduced by the bitter cause, could not be definitely ascertained. As this 
patt of the building iniiieratively demanded immediate care, the architect was 
diti_'cted to give it his first attention. After a due I’onsideration of its then present 
condition and its future use as a receptacle of iieavy articles, it was consiilered neces- 
sary to erei-t within it a lining of solid brickwork !• inches thick, laid in cement, 
from the bottom to the top. firmly united to the original wall, and serving as the 
supjiort to iron beams of the brick thior. And, furthermore, it was concluded to till 
up in brickwork a number of the high, narrow window' in each story, which would 
add to the strength of the structure without affecting exteruallv its architectural 
appearance. 
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A similar construction was directed in the other principal north tower, and the 
work in both has been executed in such a manner as to oi\ e a'^surance that these 
parts of the building will not merely be restored, but will alst) be rendered more 
stable than they were l)efore the conflagnition. The crack alxive mentioned has i>een 
found, by the un<listari)ed condition of a thin .'-tratum of plaster placed over it, to 
have remained the same, and the walls, for .several month.s [)re\i(jus and (hiring the 
winter, have not undergone any percciitible change. 

While the W(uk immediately re(]uired for the safety of the fnuit towers was in 
progress, jilans were discussed and i)rei)ared for the interior of these as well as for 
that of the south tower, with a view to their better adaptation to the wants of the 
establishment. 

The original plan of the building included four principal staircases leading to the 
upper storv of the edifice, one on each side of the north entrance, and a similar 
arrangement on the right and another on the left of the .south entrance. As these 
occupied a large portion of useful space, it was thought best to increase the size of 
those at the north entrance, disi>ensi> with those on the southern, and so arrange the 
heights of the stories of all the towtu's as to render them more availabl(> for the 
business operations of the e.stablishment. 

The work w hich has been done on the s(.)Uthern t(j\\ er consists in the removal of 
the north wall and a considerable part of the upper portion of the other three walls; 
the preparation of a part of the freestone, from which to reconstruct the exterior 
wall; the greater portion of the brickwork of the basement, and the furnishing of 
the cast-iron columns intended to replact' the brick ]>icrs which supported the 
northern wall of this tower, * * * 

This temporary roof, covered with felt saturated with tar, has served the purpose 
intended. It will, however, rapidly deteriorate, and, conse(|Uently, the first object 
of the committee, during the coming si'asou, wilt be to decide on the character of 
the r(.iof, and to hasten it.« completion as rapidly as the work can jwoperly be 
accomplished. 

In the restoration of the building the committee have been governed by the 
Mlowing considerations: 

First. To render the work entirely stable, both in regard to material and male of 
construction. 

Second. To render it thoroughly firepro.)f. 

Third. In view of the great cost at ]ire>ent of material and workmanshi 2 i, and the 
condition of the funds of the Institution, at lirst to do such work as should be 
jieces.sary to preserve the stability of the several parts of the building, and [(revent 
injury to the [(roperty by the weather. * * * 

IStlt). The restoration of the building has been pnrsecuted during the last year as 
raiddly as the funds at the di.s[(Osal of the committee and the character of the work 
would permit. * * * 

The large south t((Wer was so much injured that 30 feet of the upper porti(ju had 
to be taken d((Wn and rebuilt, the cost of which was much enhanced by the neces- 
sitv of recutting a large amount of m-w .stone for the facing This tower has been 
divided into six stories, affording as many large rooms, the lower for an extension 
of the museum, an ui([)er (die for the meetings of the Regents, and the ((thers for 
storage, etc. The otlices for the accomm(jdati(jn of the Secretary and assistants will 
be in the nothern towers and connecting s|>ace. 

The princi[)al acce.ss to the second .story of the main building is by two large iron 
staircases, (die on either side of the northern entrance Tbi'se have been C((mi(lete(l. 

All the towers and connections with the main building luue been covered with 
substantial roofs. ,\fter much iiKpiirt and |icrsonal investigation, it was C(diclu(le(l 
to adopt the [dan for the roof of the main building ot w rought-irou flaming and slate 
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(•(ivering, the latter secureit in place by w ire to irini jnirlines and pninted underneath 
by a cnating of cement. 

The int^ide lining of the walls of the second story of the building, which had been 
much injured by the lire, has been renio\ed and its place supplied by a new 9-inch 
brick wall laid in cement, securely tied, and clamped to the outer stonework. 

The chairman of the committee has given [lersoiial attention to the work in its 
j)rogress and can state from ai-tual knowledge that the plans, material, and wurk- 
niaushij) arc of a satisfactory character, alike cieditable to the talents and careful 
supervision of Air. Cluss, the architect. 

1867. It was stateil in the rei>ort jircsented t,i the Hoard at its last session that it 
was proposed, during the year I.8t>7, to roof the main building and towers and finish 
the interior of all the moms, hall.s, staircases, and main entrance, leaving the large 
room of the upiier story n\er the nuiM'iim iinliiiished until funds could be provided 
for the pur|io^e and it- future use be detcrmincil. 

In accordance with this proposition the ironwork ol the roof over the museum 
was erected early in the spring, and covercil with slate, tastened to tlu‘ iron purlines 
with wire and plastered inside with wall pla-ter. The iron gutters, as well as the 
roof, were fcjund perfectly secure from haikage iluring tin- hardest summer rains. 
The severe test < if ice and snow during the present w inter has shown the necessity 
for additions in the arrangements for conducting the water from the roof. Flans for 
this purpose are now under discussion with the architect for iiersevering in the orig- 
inal plan, or adopting some adilitional security that the late severe season has indi- 
cated to be advisable 

The adaptation of new to old work m restoring the building from the destructive 
effects of the tire by substituting incombiistible materials for wooden partitions, 
tioors, and roofs, has been attended, as was foreseen, with much labor and expense, 
as well as tiiakitig additional means indispensable for rendering the roof surfaces, 
vallcvs, and gutters water-tight in winter, wheti covereil with snow anil occasionally 
ice, as well as the stttiimcr raiti-. Like the public buildings generally in this city 
land we tnay say elsewhere) w liefc battlements extetid above the eaves, with gutters 
behiml them upon the mot, or resting upon the walls, mticli iiicotivenience, and at 
times damage, arises from leaks the result of stidi a system. It is experienced in 
the Smith.souiati building in coti.sei|ticticc of the stone battlements capping all its 
exterior walls. The prcsctit architect's original design, approved by the oomniittee, 
is set forth in his ri'iiort of the o|icrations of the year annexed hereto. Neither 
time nor the ftmils of the Institution would permit his carrying this part of his plan 
into operation: atid until it is done, together with some additions that the late 
inclement season has ]iointcd out as advisable ami necessary, the building is not 
secure, nor the iirojierty within it. from d.mi]iness and moisture. 

The introduction of the ]iro[>oscd warming apparatus for all the ajiartments is 
the ne.xt most essential particular to be nmlertakcn. to be commenced whenever the 
funds of the Institution will justilA. 

The security i if the several apartments and contents are in a great measure depend- 
ent upon such an apparatus as a sub-titute for the stoves temporarily in use, and for 
which no permanent smoke tines or other ari-angements were iirovided. 

Ail the rooms in the north tower, torniing three suites of three in each, with two 
rooms on the entrance tloor. one for the janitor and the other for a reception room 
for visitors, have been completeil and are now used and occupied as othces for con- 
ducting the operations of the Institution. The several a]iartments in this north 
tower above these othces have also been completed. The rooms and apartments in 
the south tower ha\ e also been lini-hcd and are now occujiied. The lower one, or 
that on the first floor, forms a part of the general minseum and i.s now ilevoted to the 
reception of the larger and mo-t weighty articles of ethnology, such a.s the stone 
images from t.'entral .\merica and the stone sarcophagus from Syria. 
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Tile apartments on the next story have heen fitted up with slielves, hins, and other 
fixtures for the transaction of the hiisiness of tlie literarv and seientifli exchanges, 
packing and distriliuting the same. 

The apartments next aliove have heen finished for the meetings and convenience 
of the Board of Regents, and those on the three remaining floors liave also heen lin- 
ished and appropriated to .storage and such other purpose.s as may heconie necessary. 
In this tower are also provided an elevator with convenient mechanical power for 
removing hooks, spis-imeus, etc., to and from the hasement and four stories ahove 
it, etc. * * 

To increase the accommodation two additional tloors have heen added to the 
original suhdivision of the storiesof the north and south towers. To furnisli light to 
the new rooms in the south tower, circular windows have heen openeil tlirough the 
walls, without interfering with the original architectural effect of the exterior, thus 
furnishing sufficient light for the purpose for which these apartments are intended. 

The cost of the l econstriatioii (liifin<r l.Stl.j. istiii. tuid iStiT tunoiuited 
to §119. oris. ()1. till of whieli was |):iid fiami Sniitlisoiiian fiind.s, exce[)t 
the sunt of §S,s,s:-].('iH ttdten from the fltiio-ressioinil upjiroiiriiitioii for 
the preservutioii of the (io\ oninieiit collections. 

At the Keo'cnts' nieetino- of dunitiii-y 27. ISfi.s. it wtis i t'solvt'd that 
the great hall of the second .story of the hnilding- and such other rooms 
a.s are not retiuired for the regular operations of the Institution he 
devoted to the preservation of the scientific collections. It should he 
explained in this connection that hcforc this time tlu' library of tlu' 
Institution hud lieen transferred to the Library of Congress, thus 
increasing the amount of spact" availahh' for museum purposi's. 

A resolution was also adopted at the same mi'eting that a committee 
be appointed to reiiort to the Reg-ents at their next meeting what 
amount of appropriation should he asked of Congri'ss for the care of 
the Museum and for Htting uj) the great hall for the safedxeeping and 
exhibition of specimens. On iVIav 1. IstiS. as a result of this action 
the following memorial was presented to Congi-ess: 

To tiie tih: N nntc nit'l Ibrnm' t>f Jii nftifin.s ut ^ I'/nfi-i s.v ass. uihU'il: 

In behalf of the PA.ianl of Ue;Lzents of the Sniith-h>niaii I nstitiitiuii, tin* untlei>iunie<l 
liTive n‘>pecthilly to yoiir hf>uorahle IxmIv tlu* fn]l(o\in,ir statement, 

and t(i such ai-tinn in rei:ard it a> may he dt'emed ju'^t and propei': 

* * "jr -k- r 

It is true that Cnngress. at the lime the specimens were tran.sfei reil tn the Iii'titii- 
tien, granted an ajipmpi iatimi of S4.(I(I0 fur their care and preservation, that tulng 
the eijuixaleiit ot the estimated cost nf the mahitcuanee of thesis collections in the 
Patent Ottiee, w iieie they had ]>re\ ioiisly been exhibited. But this sum, from the 
rise in prices and the expansion of (he iiinseuin by the speciiuens obtained from 
about fifty ex[iloring expeditions ordered by < 'ongrt'ss, searcelv more than defrays 
at the |ireseiit time one-third of the annual expense. In this estimati' no ai-count i~ 
taken of the rent of the pait of the building dexoteil to the imisciim of tho (lovi'ni- 
nient, which at a moderate cstimale would be S'in.nbO jjcr annum. 

Besiiies the large cxpcndituie which has already heen made on the building, at 
least S.iO.IHlO more will be leijuued to finish the large hall in the second story, 
necessary for thi' lull display o! tlu^ speeimeiis of the I ioverninent. But the Itegents 
do not think it judicious turther to embarrass the active operations lor several vears 
to come by devoting a huge part of the income to this object, ami have therefore 
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concluded to allow this room to remain imlinislied until other means ari“ j)ro\ idl'd 
for completinj; it. 

It is not hy its castellated building nor the exhiiiition of the museum of the (ioN- 
ernment that the Institution has achieved its present reputation, nor hy the collec- 
tion and display of material objects of any kind that it has vindicated the intelligence 
and good faith of the Govermnent in the administration of the trust. It is hy its 
explorations, its researches, its publications, its distribution of sjiecimens, and its 
exchanges, constituting it an active, living organization, that it has rendered itself 
favorably known in every part of the civilized world, has maile contributions to 
almo.st every branch of science, ami brought more than ever before into intimate 
and friendly relations the ( )ld and Ni'w IVorlils. 

******* 

The Board of Kegeuts are conliilent that upon a full consideration of the case, your 
honorable body will grant an adequate siqqiort for the collections of the Govern- 
ment, and also an appropriation for linishing the rcjiairs of the building. 

* ****** 

In conclusion, your memorialists beg leave to represent on behalf of the Board of 
Regents that the usual annual appropriation of H.tlOO is wholly inade(iuate to the 
cost of preparing, j)re.serving, and exbiliiting the specimens, the actual expenditure 
for that purpose in 1867 having )>een over s1l>,ihh); ami they take the liberty of 
respectfully urging on your honorable boily the expediency of increasing it to 
§10,000, and that a further sum of .82.">,(H)0 la' appropriated at this sessi'in of Congres,s 
toward the completion of the hall re(piired for the Govi'rnment collections. 

And your memorialists will ever pray, etc. 

S. F. Ch.cse, 

Chanedhr Sinithnuitkin hiniitutioi). 

JosEi'ii IIexhy, 

Sicixtai'ii SihithsiinldH hidituVinn. 

In his report for the .samo and the •sticceeding yetir. Secretary 
Henry explained that the only exhihition rooms to tyhich the general 
public had had admission sinct' the fire were the large hall on the first 
floor of the main building' and the adjoining- tipartment iti the south 
tower. This large hall, coiitaitiing rich collections in ornithology and 
ethnology, presented to the eye a .succes.sion of large pillar.s, which 
obstructed the view of the cases. In fitting up the room of corre- 
sponding dimen.sions in the second story, an opportunity would be 
afforded of adopting arrangements far better suited for a comprehen- 
sive display of the va.st numfier of objects with which in time it would 
be furnished, as it was intended that the ceiling of thi.s hall should be 
attached to the long iron ginlers which span the space from wall to 
wall, thus obviating the lU'ce.ssity for introducing columns. In addi- 
tion to the above the west connecting range was provided in lS<3S with 
cases for ethnological specimens and opened to the pub ic in ISbO. 
The west wing was at this time temporarily appropriated to the alco- 
holic specimens and miscellaneous purposes. 

During each of the years isTO and IsTl, Congress appropriated 
$10,000 for the fitting up of the large .second-story room and other 
work of reconstruction. Those sums, together with about $0,00< i from 
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the inodme of the Smithsonian fund, $29,000 in all, were expended for 
that purpose in the latter year. 

A readjustment of quarters in the Smithsonian building was 
announced by Secretary Henry in his report for 1871, as follows: 

Arrangements have been made for appropriating the east wing and range to the 
business which may he considered as belonging exclusively to the essential objects 
of the Institution, and devoting the main building, west wing, and towers to the 
Museum. For this purpose the large room on the first floor of the east wing, which 
WAS formerly used as a museum laboratory and storeroom, has been fitted up with 
bins and conveniences for a.ssorting and packing the literary and scientific exchanges 
to lie sent to foreign countrie.s. Preparation has also been made for removing the 
chemical laboratory from the first floor of the ea.st range to the space immediately 
helow' it in the basement, and for applying the whole of the first floor of this part 
of the building to the business offi< es of the Secretary and his assistants in the line 
of what are called the “active operations.” 

For the special accommodation of the Mu.seum the large room in the west wing, 
formerly occupied by the lil>rary, has been jirepared for the reception of cases for 
mineralogical and geological specimens, while the great hall, 200 feet by .50, in the 
second story of the main building, has been completed and is now ready to receive 
the cases for the anthropological and other specimens. 

Estimates are now before Congress for fitting up these rooms with cases for the 
reception and display of the Government collection.^ and it is hoped that in the 
next report we shall be able to chronicle the commencement, if not the completion, 
of the work. 

The changes consequent upon the extension of the Museum mentioned made a 
rearrangement necessary of the greater part of the basement, so as to obtain addi- 
tional security against fire and greater convenience ft)r the storage of fuel, packing 
boxes, and specimens. A floor was laid through the basement, and new passage- 
ways opened, furnishing better access from one extreme of the building to the other. 
In introducing the fireproof floor into the west wing, advantage was taken of the 
opportunity to increase the height of the room below it, and to convert it and the 
adjoining rooms in the west range into laboratories and storerooms for natural 
history. 

Furthermore, for better security, the fireproofing of the floors of the four towers 
on the corners of the main building has been commenced. The rooms in the towers 
furnish studies and dormitories for the investigators in the line of natural history 
who re-sort to the Institution, especially during the winter, to enjoy the use of the 
library and the collections for special researches. 

******* 

For defraying the e.xpenses of the care and exhibition of the National Museum, 
Congress has annually, for the last two years, appropriated §10,000. Although this 
appropriation was more than <louhle that of previous years, still it fell short of the 
actual expemliture. The amount of items chargeable to the Museum during the past 
year, independent of the rent which might have been charged for the rooms occu- 
pied, or for repairs of the building, wa.s a little more than §13,000. Deducting from 
this sum the §10,000 appropriated by Congress, there remains |3,000, which was paid 
from the income of the Smithson fund. 

A statement of this deficiency has Ijeen presented to Congress, and we trust that 
the sum of $15,0(X) will l)e api)ropriateil for the same purpose for the ensuing fistAl 
year. 

By the completion of the large room in the seconil story and the appropriation of 
the west wing ami coimeeting range to the same purpose, the space allotted to the 
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Museum in the Smithson building has t)een increased to about threefold. It is pro- 
posed, as was stated in the last report, to devote the room in the west wing to speci- 
mens of geology and mineralogy, and the large room in the second story to specimens 
of archieology and paleontology. .As preparatorj- to the fitting up of these rooms, 
a series of designs has been prepared at the expense of the Institution by B. Water- 
house Hawkins, the well-known restorer of the ancient animals which illustrate the 
paleontology of the Sydenham Palace, near London. 

ALTERATION'S .VXD REPAIRS SUBSEQUENT TO 1K77. 

On December Id, 1S77, the Pre.sklent of the United States trans- 
mitted to Congress the report of a commission, consisting of Lieut. 
Col. Thoma.s L. Casey, U. S. Army, the Supervising Architect of the 
Treasury, and the Architect of the Capitol, appointed by him on 
September 27, 1877, to examine the several public buildings in this 
cit}' and determine the nature and extent of their security against 
contlagi'ations and the measures to be taken to guard the buildings 
and their contents from destruction or damage by tire. This com- 
mission recommended in respect to the Smithsonian building that — 

All the combustible materials used in the construction of the museum portion of 
the building should he removed and the parts renewe<l of fireproof construction, 
and the openings connecting with other parts of the building should he supplied 
with fireproof doors. 

On the same date the Secretary of the Interior submitted to Con- 
gress an estimate "to provide additional security against tire in the 
Smithsonian builditig for the Government collections, $8,b00,"and on 
March 27, 1878, Secretary Henry wrote as follows to Senator A. A. 
Sargent: 

I have the honor to inform you that shortly after the fire at the Patent Office the 
Smithsonian building was visited by the (iovernment committee of inspection and 
suggestions made by them as to the fireproofing of the portion of the edifice devoted 
to the collections of the National ^luseum. The.'^e suggestions were at once acted 
upon, at an expense of $2,803.29, as per detailed memorandum herewith, and I 
write to beg that you will kindly consider the propriety of having an item intro- 
duced into the deficiency bill whereby the Smithson fund may be reimbursed for this 
outlay. 

The action taken was described as follows: 

Attention having been specially called to the comlition of the public buildings in 
this city on account of the destruction by fire of part of the Patent Office, it was 
deemed advisable to give additional security to the valuable collections deposited in 
the Smith.sonian edifice. The main building, which contains the National Museum, 
is entirely fireproof, but the connecting ranges and the two wings are not so. It 
was therefore highly desiral)le that the main building should be entirelv isolated 
from the ranges and wings. For this purpose the large windows facing the wings 
were bricked up and all the <loorways leading from the musmim into the ranges 
either bricked up or fitteil with iron instead of wooden doors. The carpenter’s and 
machinist’s shops were removeil to the main basement and inclosed in brick walls. 
The storage rooms were made fireproof by replacing wooden partitions and floors 
by those of brick. In the high central tower brick partitions have been constructed 
on the stairways, to prevent the passage of fire from one story to another. 
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Secretary Baird also refers to this subject as follows in Ills report 
for 1S80: 

The Siuithsoniaii building was one of these carefully examined by the coimiiig- 
sion, and it was recoiumended that irmi doors should be placed in the passageways 
between certain rooms. .In appropriation of s:!, 000 was subseiiuently " madeby 
C< ingress for this purpose: and a contract for its execution was acciirdingly entered 
into with Mr. George L. Damon, of Dolton. .Vfter considerable delay in the per- 
formance of this contract, the doors were delivered anil put in place by Mr. Damon, 
to the entire .satisfaction of the executive committee. This arrangement has greatly 
promoted the safety of the building ami its contents from the risk of the spreading of 
any tires which might accidentally occur within its wall.'. few additional changes 
are still desirable to give still further security to the public property placed in the 
charge of the Institution. 

In his report for IST'd Seerctiiry Baird writes thiit ditriiio- tht' year 
other alterations had been made in order to inert'ase the efficiency of 
the btiildino- and reduce the expen.se of superintendence and mainte- 
nance. The document room liad been enhirifed and refitted. The east- 
ern wino-. formerly used by Secretary Henry as a residence, had been 
converted into a series of office.s. Eleven laroe fireproof doors had 
beeti placed in the btiildino; to i.solate the different winos and floors. 
The laboratory had been rearrano-i'd and many otlier improvements 
made, audit wa-. believed that the btiildino- was then in a condition of 
thorough efficiency and adaptation to its .scientitic purposes. 

In each succeedino- report mention is made of necessary repairs and 
alterations of greater or less extent, at the cost of the Smithsonian 
fund, but the annual expenditure for the.se purposes was generally 
small. Secretarv Baird reported in iy.sl that — 

At no distant time some expensive work of renovation will be required upon the 
ceiling of the great hall in the second story of the main building, as in some place.s 
the pla.ster a]ipear.s in danger of falling off and injuring the cases anil .specimens on 
exhibition below. 

In liS(S2 somewhat t-xteasive changes were made at the west end of 
the btiildino-. The basement undm- the west wing-, which had pre- 
viously been oci-upied indisi-riminately for the preservation and elabo- 
ration of the collection of birds and fishe.s, was subdivided, and each 
subject contined strictly to its own .section. 

The western corridor was also at thi.s tiim- fitted up as an exhibition 
hall for fishes. 

At the meetiiio- of the Board of Rejrents held January 18. 1S,S2. 
Secretarv Baird i-alled attention to the combustible and insecure con- 
dition of the eastern portion of the Smith.-onian buildinu-. and pre- 
sented plans, prepared at his reque.st by the architects. Messrs. Cluss 
A Schulze, which, without materially chanuinv the architecture of 
the building-, would jn-ovide laryely im-reased aci-ommodations for 
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ami workrooms, thi' storage of publications, the exchange 
system, etc. 

The Board unanimously adopted a resolution, instructing' th(' Secre- 
tarv and ('xecutive committt'e to present the subject to Congress and 
laapicst an appropriation for the purpose. 'Phi' Socretar}-. in accord- 
ance with this instruction, sent the following' letter on the i3th of 
March to the Spiaiker of the House of Kepresentatives; 

Hull. .r. \V. IvElICK, 

c/.'f /• i>[ tin' JLm.'-r’ nf lit ilftitn t 

Sir; I'y iiistriictii ai uf the tteariliif l\e,i;cut.s nf tlic Siiiitlisouiaii Institution, I liave 
the honor to transmit to Conirress tlie followinir re-oliition. ailogteil at the last meet- 
ing of the Hoard, .laniiarv IS, Is.sg, and, in doing so, heg that it he referred to the 
appropriate eoniniittee of the lloU'e of Iteprc'entatives and reeeive that attention 
wliieh tile nrgeney of the ea-e reipiires- 

III. That the .seeretary and exeentive eoniniittee present a nieuiorial to 
Congress showing the imjiortanee and necessity of rendi’i'ing tlie east wing of the 
Smithsonian huilding fire|iroof, requesting an appropriation therefor, and. if the 
means are furnished, to proceed with the work." 

Tt will he remembered that in .rannary. hsti.'), .i tire ocenrred in the Smith.sonian 
huilding, which destroyed a large portion of the main eililiee. with its adjacent 
towers, and a very large amount of valuahle puhlic and ]iiivate property. 

The main huilding was restored with H reproof material', hut the east w ing, composeil 
entireli of -wood and plaster, ami which had escaped injury, remains in its previous 
dangetoU' condition, (')riginally a lecture loom, it was fitted up many years a, go 
with apartments for tlie re-idence of the late Seeretars and liis family. This applica- 
tion of the wing, however, was iliseoiitinned afrer I’rofe'sor Henry's death; hut the 
looms thus set apart are entirely nnsnited to tlie ojieratioiis of the estahlishmeiit, 
and, while in every way ohjeetioiiahle, the timliers have deeayed and no arrange- 
ments are jifovided for proper lighting, heating, and v eiirilatioii, 

The main Imilding and western extension are oeen pied iiv the eolleetions of tiie 
Oovernnient: tlie east wing embvaees tlie oHiee' of the Seeretarv, i hief clerk, eorre- 
sponding clerk, and registrar, and also arcomniodations for tlie e.xteiisive operations 
of the depiartiiieiit of international exchanges, the henetits ot which arerne not only 
principally to the r.ihrary of Congress, hiit to all the pnhlie lihraries and seientitie 
societies throughout the United States. The rooms are titled w ith the areiiives. tiles 
of eorrespondenee. original seientitie maimscrijits, voncliers, tlie stock of frovernment 
and .s^mitlisoni.iii puhlicatioiis for distrihntion at home and ahroad, etc., and their 
di'sti'uctioii liy lire, to wliich they are constantly expo.'cd, would he greatlv detri- 
mental to the interests of the Coveriimeiit and tlie gem*ral jiiihlie. 

In addition to flii', an extensive tire in the east wing would endanger and pos^ihlv 
destroy the main jiortion of the Smith'onian huilding, the upper and lower lialls of 
wliich contain rare specimens lieloiiging to the Cov erniueiit . and iiio>t ot which 
Cl mid not he replaced. 

I'ongress has rccogni/cd the imjiortanee and jirojmety of gradually reron:,triicting 
tile interior of the .'^uiitlisoniaii huilding. in lirejiroof materials, iiv making apju'o- 
jiriatioiis tor the jiurjio'e at vai'ion~ times lietvveeii l.sfil and IsT-'i: and the last Coii- 
gn — , in lS7il, ajijirojinated s:;.(ll)ii ” for jirovdding additional seeiiritv against tire in 
the Sinitli'oiiiaii huilding." 

It is now jirojio'ed to remodel the interior of the east wing, -o that witliout di'- 
tnrliing its present architectural style, the internal cajiaeity w ill hedoiihled 1,\ anew 
arrangement of jiartitions, and roofs, and all the rooms he adajited to the elli- 
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dent prosecution of tlie work of the Institution and tlie vurioiis interests intrusted 
to its inanagement l)y Congress. 

Inclosed I beg to send a copy of tlie report of the iKianl i if tire inspectors (appointed 
by the District Commissioners) upon the condition of the Smithsonian building. I 
have the honor to ask, in the name and on behalf of the Hoard of Itegents that the 
following appropriation be made at the [ireseut .-ession of Congress, viz, “ For con- 
tinuing and completing the fireproofing of the Smithsonian Institution, S50,00().” 

I am, very respectfully, your o))edient servant, 

!'ckn'cku F. H.rinii, Si'rnlari/. 

[H.xtraet J 

\V vMiiNCr'i'o.v, 1). C., Marrh hi, ISh!. 
The Commission EK s ok the District of Com miu.i. 

Gentlemen: The commission to inspect buildings in tlie District beg leave to sub- 
mit herewith report No. 5. 

By invitation of Professor Baird, the I’ast wing and connecting corridor to the main 
building of the Smithsonian Institution was visited ami in.spected. In this portion 
of the building are all the records ami valuable docmneuts belonging to the Institu- 
tion. The interior is entirely of wood and illy arranged, making it especially unsafe 
and liable to accident from tire, thus endangering the entire building. As a matter 
of safety, this wing and corridor should he completely cleared out and rebuilt of fire- 
proof material and furnished with improved moilesof communication and egress. 

Official extract furnished Prof. S. F. Baird. 

Wii.i.M.M Tinihi.i.. 

tSf'rt'i ttlTif ^ Dti^tvirf ttf ( hUttlihifl, 

The above ineniorial received fiivoriiiilc cofisidcriition iiy the Forty- 
seventh Congres.s. rosultiuji- in the pas.saoo of the following- item in the 
sundry civil act for 18fS4: 

For completing the recon.«truction, in a fireproof mann(>r, of the interior of the 
eastern portion of the Smithsonian Institution, S.50,i)00. (Stat. XXII, 628.) 

The preparation of [ilaas. the details of construction, etc., were 
placed in charge of Me.ssrs. Cltis.s tie Schulze, architects. Proposals 
were asked and the bids opened on April 26. lSs;3. The removal of 
the content.s of the east wing and corridor w a.s soon (‘tfected. the offices 
of clerks and others were transferred to the large adjacent e.xhibition 
hall, and accommodations for storage were provided by the erection of 
a temporary shed on the south side of the Smithsoniiin Imilding. 

In 1883 Secretarv Baird reported that 

The appropriation was found sufficient to .secure the fireproofing of the building, 
but a number of other desirable objects remain to be secured, such as a heating 
apparatus, a pa.ssenger elevator, a freight lift; the introduction of speaking tubes, 
electric bells, telephones, a concrete Hour in the basement, an underground communi- 
cation between the .Smithsonian and the new Milscuiu buildings, etc., for which an 
additional appropriation of Sbl,!)!)!) Iurj been asked. 

Two subsequent fippropriations were granted by Congress with 
reference to these changes, as follows; 

For fiiiLshing, heating, gas fitting, plumbing, and completely furnishing the ea.stern 
portion of the Smithsonian Institution, and for finishing the fourth and fifth stories, 
including liabilities already incurred, Sbo,()nu. (Sundry civil act for 1.SS5. ) 
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Fur liiiishing and l■(lnll)k■tiuf; the furnialiing of the eastern portion of the Smithso- 
nian Institution l^aiilding, ?5,600. (Sundry eivil act for 188(>. ) 

In his repoft for ISSI SocrettiiT Baird announced the expenditure 
of the appropriation of ^15,000 in fitting up the two upper stories of 
the building, which had been necessarily left untinished for lack of 
funds. This included the introduction of iron furring and iron lathing 
for the ceilings immediately under the roof, and the fitting up of many 
of the rooms for their special re<[uiremeiits. The rooms in the recon- 
structed portion were then all occupied for the general purposes of 
the Institution, notably the departments of administration, of interna- 
tional and miscellaneous exchanges, of the reference libraiy, of trans- 
portation, and of publication, the chemical laboratory, etc. 

In transferring the offices back to the cast end considerable changes 
Mere made in the lower hall of the main building, including the 
removal of all exhibition cases in the galleries, which have since been 
used exclusively for laboratory and storage purposes by several 
departments of zoology. Telephones, speaking tubes, an accurate 
time .service, and other minor conveniences were also introduced at the 
eastexTi end. 

The report of the Secretary for 1885 notes the completion of the 
alterations in the east wing and corridor in a thoroughly fireproof 
manner, with twice the original number of available office rooms, and 
with every facility for doing the work mentioned in the best pos.sible 
manner. It also calls attention to the un.sightly and dilapidated con- 
dition of the iTTUainder of the building, used by the Mu.scum, which 
will .soon re<piire extensive repairs. 

In accordance with estimates submitted, the sundry civil act for 
1888 provided "for urgent and necessary repairs to central and west- 
ern portions of the Smithsonian Institution building. Slo.UOO.” In a 
letter to the chairman of the Iloirse Committee on Appropriations, 
dated December 11, 18.SH, and in his annual report for 1887, Secretary 
Baird explained the rea.sons for the proposed changes, stating that 
the floors, ceilings, and roof of the west corridor were the same as in 
the original construction and not fireproof, being in fact very com- 
bustible. . Nearly all of the large alcoholic collections of the National 
Mu seum and the Fish Commission were in or adjacent to this part of 
the building, so that should a tire break out it would result not onlv in 
serious damage to the building, but al.so in the entire destruetion of 
extensive and valua))le poiiions of the national collections. He also 
called attention to the fact that, though the Smithsonian building was 
constructed at the expense, of the Smith.sonian fund, it had since 1858 
been almost wholly given over to the purposes of the National 
Museum. 
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The fireproofing wa.s intruytcd to Messrs. Cluss & St’luilzo, archi- 
tects, from whose report the following account of the work is taken. 

The reconstruction extendcii over the curtain luTween the main hiiililinfj: and the 
west wine, a liuililinjr of ti() feet in leiifrth and 54 feet in width, with an adjoiniii}; 
turret containing stairs. It contains a basement wliere alcoIioHc siieciniens are 
kept. 

The main story is mostly o<-cupied hy an exhibition hall, extending up into the 
roof, with a clerestory. .Vlong tlie north front was originally an oiieu cloister, 
which had been for many years temporarily lifted up by framework for ofiices. 

Permanent provision was made for these purposes, and a mezzaidne story formed 
bv’ the insertion (jf a firepi'oof upper floor. 

Besides the ohl, rotten, combustible tiooi-s and roofs, a complicateil system of 
decorative hollow columns and vaults, framed of wooden scantlings, boarils, and 
lathed plastering, had to be carefully removed, so as not to injure tile outside walls, 
consisting of a thin cut-stone facing, backed liy ordinary rubblework. 

In the reconstruction the Romanesque general character of the buililing was pre- 
served with the greatest simplicity compatible with the surroundings, ami also made 
a necessity by the limited aiipropriation in conjunction with the increased cost of 
ilecorations in the fireproof materials. 

The fact that the west wing tind the centnil pin t of the Smitlisoniau 
huikling had iicvef heen made entirely fireproof was eommunieated to 
the Kegents by Secretary Langley in his repoiT for Isss, in which 
attention was also called to the proximity of much inllammable matt'- 
rial. He likewise explained tluit for certain reasons the fireitroofing 
of the west wing was the more urgent. Keference.s to this sulijt'ct wt're 
again made in the Secretary's reports for 1.SS9 and Is'.io. and the 
importance was urged of gaining additional light in the center of the 
main building by the construction of a skylight in the roof and a well- 
hole through the .second floor. 

As these parts of the building were u.scd for the National Museum, 
an appropriation for the proposed changes was asked of Congress, 
beginning in IMay, l.SSS, Senator IMorrill, a Regent of the Institution, 
pre.s.sing the matter with his customary energy. The first bills, relat- 
ing mainly to the west wing, were ])assed by the Senate twice during 
the Fiftieth Congress (ending March I. IcSiNb), but failed of action in 
the House. 

The qiu'stion was again brought up in the Fifty-first Congress (iS!8!l- 
1S91), originating in the Senate, and was discussed in several forms. 
The most comprehensive measure and the one carrying the largest 
appropriation was Senate bill No. 2033, reported on January 27, 1890, 
by Senator Morrill. Its wording was as follows; 

That, for the jiurpose of fireproofing the roof of the main hall, and that of the 
so-called chapel in the west wing of the Smith.sonian building, and to p>it in a sky- 
light and a wellhole to acliuit light into the central portion of the lower hall of sai<l 
building, ami abo to replace some woodwork of the towers, and other repairs, said 
work to be done under the direction of the Architect of the ( 'apitol with the approval 
of the Regents of the .Smithsonian Institution, the sum of Sl.'i.OOO shall be, and 
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lierehv is, uppropriiiteil out of any moneys in tlie Treasury not otherwise apiiro- 
priated. 

On March (3, iS'.tO, Si'crctarv Lantrley addressed :i letter to the 
chairman of the House Cominittee on Public T3iiildin<is and Grounds, 
on the sidtject of the a)>ove bill, in which he says that the ^do.OOO is 
asked to complete the tireprootino- and ri'pair of a part of the build- 
ino which for a lono- period h:is been almost entirely oiven over to 
Government purposes rent free. Followin<r are (piotations from the 
same letter: 

Tlie portions of the hnililiiit; wliieii .are not lireproof are — 

Tlie roof of the so-called ‘h‘hapi‘1” in the west wiiiir, which contains collections 
whose mere money vahu' is estimated at over SL’.in.tMKt, hut whose value to science is 
inestimahlc. This is also the only portion of the Imildine which is suitable to devote 
to donations of art objects, which may be expected when the (iovernment provi<les 
a safe dej)ository for tliem. 

The eeiliii}; and part of the roof of tin* main exhibition hall, nowociaipied by prob- 
ably the most extensive ami valuable arch.-eolocical collection in the Tnited States, 
is of combustible material and in nroent need of repairs, the ceilintr threatening to 
fall, in liart, and crush the cases and their valnahle contents and possibly endaiifrer 
the safety of visitors and employee.s. both loofs are leaking, and these changes 
involve the replastering and repainting of the waits. 

The floor of tlie main hall. I’OO by .'lO feet, is worn out ami needs I'enewal, and all 
this implies special tem])orai'y provision for the collection. 

The lower hall is now very dark, and in reiilacing the roof and ceiling of the 
ujiper story it is ilesirable that a large skylight and wellhole be inserteil, which 
would greatly add to the comfort of visitors by increasing tlu* light and provhling 
better ventilation. 

The rooms oecutued by the Bureau of International Kxelianges are in Ic'S need of 
repair, but some portion of the amount asked is intended to be devoted to the 
extreme east wing, occuiiied by these olliees. 

In addition to what has been mentioned, there are wooden floors and ofher wood- 
work in the towers w hich are a source of danger, and it is to be ob.served that, owing 
to the crowdeil condition of the Museum, it has been m‘ces.sarv to erect a paint shop 
tilled with combustible material immediately against the south wall of the building 
ami close t<i the roof, whose dangerous condition has just been described. The 
present state of things is one of continual menace. 

The bill a.s finally enacted into law. as an item in the .sundiy civil 
act for 1891, was as follows: 

For firepirooflng the Mi-<'alled cha])el of the west wing of the Smithsonian buihl- 
ing, ami for repairing the roof of the main buihling and the ceiling and plastering of 
the main hall of the building, fl’.'yOOO, s.aid work h. be done under the supervision 
of the .\rchitect of the Cajiitol, with the ajijiroval of the Regents of the Sudthsonian 
Institution, and no portion of the appropriation to be used for skylights in the roof 
nor for wellhole in the floor of the main building, .si5,(XlO. (Stat. XXVI, ds:!. i 

In his report for 1891 Secrettiry Lano-loy tinnounces oratifving 
progress in tlie changes and repairs up to .liint' oO, 1,S91. consisting in 
tin* entire replactunent of the roof of the west wing with a suhsttintial 
con.st ruction of iron tind shite :ind the repairing of the roof tind of 
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the ceilinjr and plastei'ing of the upper hall of the main building. By 
the close of the liscal year 1892 this work was practically completed, 
though with the expenditure of only a part of the appropriation, and 
in his report for that year Secretary Langley states; 

I \yould especially urge that the balance of this appropriation, unexpended by 
reason of a limiting clause introduced in tlie act, on account of which the money is 
not available for certain repairs originally contemplated, should be now made avail- 
able by Congress for increasing the storage room in the east wing of the building, 
and at the same time that certain rooms be fitted for the special needs of the Gov- 
ernment Exchange Bureau, now occupying rooms in the main building urgently 
needed for other purposes. 

This request was granted by Congress in the sundry civil act for 
189-1, as follows; 

For completing the repairs ui>on the Smithsonian building, and for such other 
work as is neeiled to protect the building from further .leterioration anil to place it 
in proper sanitary condition, any unexpended balance remaining to the credit of the 
appropriation for tircprooflng, etc., shall be available for the purposes above stated; 
this work to be <lonc under the direction of the .Vrchitcct of the Capitol and in accord- 
ance with the approval of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. (Stat. 
XXVII, .582. ) 

The use made of the miexpcttded balance above referred to is thus 
described in the report of the Secretary fur 1898: 

A restrictive clause contained in the ai>proi>riation of August 30. 1890, for repairs 
to the Smithsonian bnilding was removed by a clause in the sundry civil act for the 
year ending .Tune 30, 1894, so that a portion of the amount unexpended became avail- 
able for making necessary repairs to the roof of the eastern wing and improving the 
sanitary condition of the building, as well as fur increasing the space available for 
storing documents and handling the Government exchanges. The plumbing in the 
eastern part of tlie building has been thoroughly overhauled and a suite of dark and 
damp rooms in the basement, on the south side, has been transformed into well- 
lighted and comfortable offices, thus freeing several moms upon the first floor, needed 
for other purposes, and making it possible to handle more expeditiously the great 
number of books passing through the exchange office, though even with these new 
rooms additional storeroom for the Government exchanges will be called for at no 
distant day. 

Other small changes at the oast end of the building, made mainly 
at the expense of the Smith.sonian fund, are described as follows in the 
reports for 1894 and 189.>: 

The narrow w indows and the small diamond panes of glass admit so little light 
that in winter days some of the rooms where clerical work is carried on need to be 
artificially lighted, and in alt cases the occupants lose the advantage of what ought 
to be abundant light, considering their open surroundings in the middle of a park. 
I think it well to state that while I should have made many more changes in the 
interest of the comfort and health of the clerical occupants of the building if I had 
had the means to do so, I have never felt at liberty to alter the external appearance 
of the huilding w hen altiTation could possibly he avoided, and I have therefore never 
authorized the enlargement of any of the apertures in the stone work or made any 
changes of this kind which could lie understood as modifying the structural features 
(except in improving the sanitary conditions of the basement), and when any change 
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is nientiont'il here it will always !«? nmlerstood that it is essentially the work of the 
carpenter in providing for larger inside frames and larger lights in the sashes and in 
like alterations. 

Thus, in the east wing of the building, in the fourth stor_\-, a room for containing 
the archives of the Institution has been )>rovided, which is well lighted by one of 
the few large windows the building possesses and which has been fitted for more 
convenient reference to the records of the Institution. The second floor has been 
made brighter by repainting aiul by some additional floor lights in the third floor, 
and the windows in the room especially set apart for the safe-keeping of the engrav- 
ings and books of ait belonging to the Institution have been tlius enlarged, while 
some of the rooms on the second floor have been improved by slight alterations in 
the window frames. On the first floor additional quarters were provi<led for the 
library in the rooms which were vacated by the transfer of the exchange department 
to the lower flour. 

In continuing much-needed improvements in the east wing of the Smithsonian 
building, especially with a view to lietter light and ventilation, the lighting of the 
rooms on the first floor occupied l)y the library has been greatly improved by 
enlarging tlie window frames and replacing file small diamond panes by single 
sheets of glass. Similar changes have been made in tlie Stauetary’s office, on the 
second floor, as well a.s in some of the rooms on the thini and fourth floors. Several 
rooms on the fourth floor, heretofore of no use except fur storage, have been made 
habitable and have proved useful for various needed purposes. 

The sanitary condition of the building has been improved by the removal of cer- 
tain objectionable features and liy the installation of a comiirehensive system of ven- 
tilation by which pure air at an equable temperature is assured in must of tlie office 
rooms. Work upon thi.s was well ailvanced at the close of the year. 

Another great imiirovement added during the year is tlie introduction of electric 
lights in all the offices of the east wing, the electric jjower being suiiplied by a spe- 
cial plant, which, with the ventilating apjiaratus, has been placed in the basement 
of the south tower, where considerable changes were mad(- for their accommodation. 

Since the above dates the only alterations which need he mentioned 
in this connection have been the replacement of the wooden floor in 
the lower main exhibition hall witli a terrazzo pavement, the fitting 
up of the children's room on the main floor of the south tower, the 
improvement of the conditions on all the other floors of the same 
tower, and the construction of a tunnel between the Smithsonian and 
Museum buildings, which, while intended primarily for the heating 
pipes, electric wires, etc., has been made sutiicientlj’ large to serve as 
a general pas.sagewajq 

On the other hand, it is to he noted, with regret, that the upper 
main exhibition hall, devoted to prehistoric arclueology, had to be 
closed in 1902 because of the loosening and fall of plaster over a large 
part of the ceiling and w'alls. The room was at once recognized to 
be unsafe for the admission of the public, and its appearance was 
extremely unsightly. Provisional repairs, to the extent possible from 
the regular appropriation, have recently been completed, and the hall 
will soon again be made serviceable, hut a considerable expenditure 
would be required to place it in thoroughly good condition. 
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SMITHSONIAN BUILDING. 

DESCRIPTION. 

EAei'iur . — Tho huildino- erected for the Smith.souian In.stitution. in 
accordance with the design prepared by Mr. James Kenwick, jr.. 
architect, of New York City, is in the later Norman or, as it mai’ with 
more strict propriety be called, the Lombard style, as it prevailed in 
(Termany, Normand\-, and southern Europe in the last half of the 
twelfth century; tho late.st variety of the rounded style, as it i.s found 
immediately anterior to the mertfing of that manner in the early 
Gothic. In the genei-al design and most of tho details the architect 
adhered to the period to wliich this style is referable. The general 
feeling, however, which permeates the design, especially in the upper 
towers, is that of a somewhat later era, when all lingering reminis- 
cences of the post and lintel manner had been discarded and the ruling 
principles of arch architecture W'cre recognized and carried out. Tho 
semicircular arch stilted is employed tliroughout in doors, windows, 
and other openings. Tho windows are without elaborately traceried 
heads. The huttre.sses are not a prominent feature and have no sur- 
mounting pinnacles. The weather moldings consist of corbel courses, 
with bold projection. The tower.-, are of various shapes and sizes. 
The main entrance on the north, .sheltered by a carriage porch, i.s 
between two towers of une(pial height. 

In his description of the plan in Hints on Public Architecture, 
Doctor Owen states: 

I am not acquainted with any actual example yet remaining from what has b«en 
variously calleil the Lomhard, the Norman, tlie Romanesque, and the Hyzantint' 
school, with which the .Smithsonian building will not favorably compare. In so far 
as the architect has permitteil himself to innovate upon ancient precedents from the 
style in which he designed, he has done so, in my judgment, with discretion and 
advantage. * * * I esteem myself fortunate in being able in this book to refer 

to an actual example, at our seat of g.pverumetit, the architect of which .seem.s to me 
to have struck into the right road, to have made a step in advance, and to liave 
given us in his ilesigu not a little of what may be fitting ami appropriate in any 
manner (should the genius of our country hereafter work such out) that shall 
ileserve to be namepl as a national style of architecture for .Vmerica. 

The de.sign ti.s originally curried out consisted of a main central 
building, two .stories high, and of two lateral wings of a single .story, 
connected with the main building by intervening ranges, each of the 
latter having a cloister, with open stone screen, on the north front. 
The only important changes .since made have been the reconstruction 
of the east wing and range, which are noiv four and three stories 
high, respectively, the closing in with stone of the western cloister 
so as to adapt it to hiboratory purp<ist>s, and the completion of the 
lireprooting of the building. 
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I'ho oxtrpino of the buildino- from east to west is 447 feet. 

The main structure is 205 feet ]on<f bv 57 feet wide and 5S feet hij^h 
to the top of its (•ort)el cour.se, tliough. including- the main north and 
south towers and tlie carriage porch, it attains at tlie center an extreme 
width of too feet. The east win*i is .'S2 by 52 feet, the west wing, 
including its projecting ap.se. .s4 hy 40 feet and 3S feet high, while 
each of the connecting ranges is 00 hy 40 feet. 

The main building has in tlie center of its north front two towers, 
of which the higher reaches an elevation of 145 feet. In the middle 
of the south front is a single ma.ssive tower 37 feet siiuare, including 
buttresses, and 01 feet high. At its northeast corner stands a doidile 
campanile. 17 feet squari' and 117 feet high to the top of its tinial. at 
its southwest corner is an octagonal tower tinished with open work 
above, and at its southeast and northwest corners ai'e two smaller 
towers. There is also a small tower at the northwest corner of the 
west wing. 

The location of the building is the center of the original Smith- 
sonian reservation, or the southern and higher part of the so-called 
Smithsonian Park, atiout 2<> feet above the avi'rage level of Pennsyl- 
vania avenue. The material of which the building is constructed is a 
tine grade of freestone', of the lilac-gray variety, obtained from quar- 
ries in the new red sandstone near the mouth of Seneca Creek, a trib- 
utary of the Potomac Kiver. about 23 miles above Washington. The 
faces of the building are tinished in ashlar, laid in courses from IH to 
15 inches high. 

At the present time it would not be considered appropriate to design 
a building of this character for museum purposes, bi'cause. while most 
of the exhibition halls are more or less adapted to their requirements, 
there is too much waste spact*. too many dark places, wholly inade- 
quate accommodations for storage, and few rooms suitable for labora- 
tories, the, latter also being mainly inconvenient of acce.ss. The 
windows were glazed in the beginning with small square pieces of 
glass, set diamond shape in wooden frames, quite in keeping with tlu* 
style of architecture, though admitting le.ss light than larger panes. 
This manner of glazing- has been retained, except at tlu' ea.stern end. 
where, at the time of reconstruction, single lights were mainlv 
substituted. 

llie building was originally constructed in what seemed to be a 
thoroughly substantial manner, but these qualities were mainlv con- 
tined to the outer walls and the floors. Subsequent reconstructions 
have, greatly tended to increa.se its stability, and the building through- 
out is now practically fireproof. This has resulted from the introduc- 
tion of fireproof construction and of iron doors, by means of which 
an}- part of the building can readily be cut oil from the remainder. 
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The foundations are very .substantial and the walls of the building 
very thick, as would be necessary in a structure of this kind. The 
roofs, except on the connecting ranges, are slated. 

Tufcrior . — As first planned, the Museum was to occupy only the large 
upper main hall in the Smithsonian building, the room now and for 
many years pa.st used for the exhibition collections of prehistoric 
arclueology. The corre.sponding hall on the main floor was to be 
divided equally between the library and a large lectur(> room, while 
the west hall and connecting range were specially constructed for the 
gallery of art. The east hall and range, oiu' story in height, contained 
the smaller lecture room, laboratories, and rooms for apparatus. 

During the progi'css of the work of building and fitting iij). how- 
ever. all of these proposed arrangements were changed, (dther perma- 
nently or temporarily, the assignments of spai’e at the time of tire tire 
of iSOo having been as follows: The <'ast wing was sc'pai'ated into two 
stories, the upper of which was divided into a suite of rooms for the 
accommodation of the Secretaiy and his family. Tlu' lower story con- 
sisted principally of a single large room, appropriated to the storage 
of publications and their reception and distribution in connection with 
the sy.stem of exchanges. The upper story of tlie eastern connecting 
range contained a number of small apartments devoted to the opera- 
tions in natural history, and the lower story was fitted up as a work- 
ing laboratory. 

The upper story of the main building was divided into a lecture 
room, capable of holding 2,0(»0 persons, and two additional rooms, 
at the ends, .db feet square, one of which contained a museum of appa- 
ratus and the other a gallery of art. Doth were occasionally used as 
minor lecture rooms and for the meetings of scientific, educational, 
and industrial as.sociations. In 183.''. after the rebuilding made neces- 
sary by the tire, this entire story was a.ssigned to the Museum by a 
resolution of the Board of Regents. The lower story of the main 
building, consisting of one large hall, was unoccupied at tirst, but as 
the means for furnishing were provided it was utilized for the exhi- 
bition of natural history and other collections, the specimens from the 
Patent Office having been mainly transferred to tliese (juarters in 1.S58. 

The we.st wing was occupied by the lit)rary until its transfer to the 
Library of Congress in while the west range was used as a read- 

ing room. The tower rooms were utilized for various purposes, one 
large room in the .south tower being assigned to the meetings of the 
Establishment and the Board of Regents, and three rooms in the north 
tower to the offices of the Secretarv. 

Since the tire of 1835 there have been even greater changes, as 
detailed in the foregoing hkstorical account. By 1871 the adminis- 
trative offices had become practically segregated in the (‘ast wing and 
range, commonly designated together as the ‘■'east end,” which was 
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fireproofed and coiLsiderabl}' enlarged at the time of its rebuilding in 
1SS4. In ISTl neai'ly all the remainder of the building mus given 
over t(j the pui’poses of the Natit)nal Museuin. 

At the east end are now the offices of the Secretary and of the 
parent institution, as well as those for the general administration 
of the Government branches under the direction of the Institution, 
the offices of the exchange service and of the international catalogue 
of scientific literature, and rooms for that part of the Smithsonian 
library which is retained at the Institution. In this j)art of the build- 
ing are also several rooms used conjointly with the Museum, such as 
the disbursing office, the quarters of the registrar and the sliipping 
clerk, and apartments for the storage and distribution of documents. 

Immediateh’ inside the principal or northern entrance of the main 
building is an octagonal vestibule between 17 and 18 feet across, at 
each side of which is a small room about 15 feet square occupied b}- 
the watch force and as an office of superintendence. Ne.xt follows 
a long and high hall containing two iron stairways leading to the 
upper stories. The main lower hall, whicli measures al)out 200 feet 
long by 50 feet wide and 23 feet 8 inches high, might be expected to 
present e.xceptional advantages for the exhibition of collections, yet it 
has several very marked defects, 'rhe hirge windows (14 feet 10 
inches high by 4 feet 5 inches wide), reaching from about 4 feet 5 
inches above the floor to within the same distance of the paneled ceil- 
ing. afford abundant light at the ends, but in the center of the room 
on t>oth the north and south sides there is a long blank wall necessi- 
tating artificial lighting over a considerable space. Furthermore, the 
ceiling of the room is supported by two rows of very heavy orna- 
mental columns (3 feet 3 inches wide, 8 feet h inches apart, and about 
14 feet distant from the walls) which unite, in a series of arches above. 
Between these columns and the outer walls, at a height of 8 feet from 
the floor, are four galleries, 15 feet wide, which extend from the ends 
of the hall to the central dark area, and both these columns and gal- 
leries are further means of darkening the middle aisle of the room. 

Except at the sides of the entrances, where they are arranged in a 
large cpiadrangle illuminated by incandescent electric lamps, the cases 
forming the main series in this hall extend from pillar to wall and 
from the floor to the gaileiw so as tt) form .successi\ e bays or alcoves, 
each lighted by a single window. In .some of the alcoves there are 
also small square cases, with groups of specimens, and all of the 
above are used for the exhibition of birds. Extending through the 
central aisle is a series of unit cases, with sloping and upright tops, 
for the displa}" and storage of mollusks. 

A passageway from the middle of the hall leads to a small room, 
about 25 by 23 feet, forming the main floor of the south tower, the 
exterior entrance to which has lieen closed. This room has been 
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transformed into the so-called children's room, with a mosaic floor, 
the walls painted in several tints of green, and the ceiling covere<l 
with an arbor and vine. Low, light-colored cases, almost wholly of 
glass, contain a series of specimens, mosth' animal, chosen to excite 
the wonder of children, besides which there are several paintings 
upon the walls and two aipiaria with living fishes. 

Adjoining the main hall on the west is the west range (00 by 37 
feet), one story high, but surmounted b\' a clerestory. The side roofs 
are supported by two rows of columns, similar to those in the main 
hall but not so heavy, being 0 feet apart and about S feet 2 inches 
from the side walls. The windows are confined to the south wall. 
Upright cases form alcoves along the sides of the room, while Hat- 
topped table cases oca-upy the central aisle. This range has recently 
been given over to the exhibition of insects. It previously contained the 
fishes and was originally connected with the library as a reading room. 

The western hall follows and has for a number of years i)een devoted 
to the display of marine invertebrates exclusive of the mollusks, with 
extensive provisions for the storage of specimens. It has the appear- 
ance of a chapel, by which name it is often designated. It is rela- 
tively very high, with an arched c(dling and skylight, and terminates 
at the northern end in an ap.se. Its dimensions, not including tlu' 
apse, are: Length, about 66 feet; width, 3.5 feet; greatest height, 37 
feet H inches. There are windows -well uj) on the .south and west .sides 
and lower ones in the apse, but none on the east. High up on the 
south wall is a handsome I’ose window. This room, together with the 
adjoining range, was planned to contain the gallery of art, but from 
the time of its completion until 1866 it was occupied by the library. 
Now upright cases of black walnut occupy the wall space on all sides, 
except in the apse, which contains a .synoptical collection displayed 
in small cases. The body of the hall has three rows of flat-topped 
and high, square cases, on unit bases fitted with storage drawers. 
The small adjoining tower is also used for the storage of marine 
invertebrates. 

The old cloister to the north of the west range, originallv open at 
the front, was inclo.sed with wood at an early date; but when this part 
of the building was fireproofed, the woodwork was replaced with stone. 
The room thus gained is divided into two well-lighted apartments, 
used as laboratories for fishes and marine invertebrates. 

The second floor, as designated on the plans, contains the galleries 
of the main lower hall already described. At the head of the first 
flight of stairs from the main entrance are three small rooms used as 
natural-history studies, and at a corresponding height in the south 
tower is a room fitted up by the Smithsonian Institution for its collec- 
tion of apparatus. There is also a low second-story room over the 
western cloister, used for the storage cf fishes. 
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Properly speaking-, the third floor, so named on the plans, is, for the 
main part of the building;, only the seeond floor. It consists of a 
single large room of the same size as the lower main hall, being- thus 
about 200 feet long by .>0 feet wide and 20 feet 3 inches high. For-- 
inerly it contained the picture gallery, a lecture hall, and a museum 
of apparatus, but soon after the restoration succeeding the lire of 
1805 it was turned over to the department of j'l’ehistoric archa?ologj-, 
whk-h has occupied it ever since. It is one of the finest halls in the 
possession of the Museum, but for a long time it has been in bad 
condition, owing chieflv to the loosening and fall of plaster. The 
extensive repairs made nece.ssary on this account have, however, 
recently been tinished. As the ceiling is supported from the roof, 
the hall contains no pillars, and there are no galleries, so that the 
space is entirely clear; and while the windows bear the same, relations 
to the central space as in the lower hall, t he light is more freely dis- 
tributed. The cases are of several old patterns, not permitting of a 
satisfactory installation, especially considering the height of the room, 
which, with proper treatment, could be made exceedingly effective. 
In the north tower on this level are three small rooms used as the 
laboratories for prehistoric archieology, and in the south tower is the 
Regents’ room. 

The door of the north towers and intervening- space next above the 
archaeological workrooms comprises a suite of three similar rooms, 
oecupied as laboratories for conchology. Three succeeding floors in 
the same towers, containing six i-oomsin all, are utilized as storerooms 
for mollusks and otht-r marine inverb-brates. Above these in the 
taller tower are still six stories, but their high position renders them 
practically unserviceable. The three floors which succeed the Regents’ 
room in the south tower are all used for the storage of publications. 

While the basement is of good height, only the eastern part is in 
proper condition, the central and western parts requiring to be thor- 
oughly renovated, including the building of broad areas along the 
exterior to assist in the lighting and ventilation. The heating- plant 
is near the center of the basement, but now serves only in a supple- 
mental-}’ capacity. In the north tower are the toilet rooms. To the 
eastward from there the basement is mainly used by the Smithsonian 
Institution and the International Exchange Service; to the westward 
all the available spat-e is given over to Museum storage. There are 
seven small rooms and one large room, one of the former being used 
for supplies, while all the remainder are overtilled with specimens in 
the several groups of bii-ds. fishes, mollusks, and marine invertebrates. 
With the exception of the birds, the .specimens are mainly alcoholic. 
These collections are very large and of great value, but thev reciuire 
at least twice the present amount of space for their safe arrangement, 
and the darkness and dampness of the rooms unfit them for purposes 
of study. 
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In order to provide more extensive :ind more suitat)lc (piarter.s for 
the prepanitors and photographer of the Mnseiim, with immediate 
reference to prepai’ations for the Wiiladelphia Centennial Exhibi- 
tion, a small two- story briek building was eonstructed in 1875 on the 
Mall, a short distance west of the .southwestern corner of the Smith- 
sonian building. It con.sists of a main structure, about bO by 27i 
feet, and of two wings, each about :1.S l)y 17 feet, on the east and west 
sides. The latter have been used as a .stable and a carriage hou.se and 
were somewhat enlarged in l!>ol and llt(i2 at the expense of the 
Smithsonian fund, their present dimensions ])eing those given above. 
The original Congressional approiu'iation for this building amounted to 
$3,000. but, proving inadecpiate and in order to hasten its eompletioii, 
the In.stitution advanced an additional sum of $3,i»27..sl. which was 
refunded by Congress in 1877. 

The upper part of tin* main building was btted up as a photographic 
laboratory, the remainder of the main building, with its basement 
and the rooms over the carriage house, being assigned to the work 
of taxidermy, preparation of skeletons, modeling, the painting of 
models, etc. In the course of a few years the accommodations which 
it furnished were greatly outgrown, and certain di\ isions of the work 
were transferred elsewhere. At the present time onl\'the upper story 
is occupied for any of thes(‘ purpo.ses, and principally b}' the bird 
taxidermists. In l.ssi the department of photography was removed 
to the Museum building, and the old rooms wore allotted to the use of 
the photographers of the C. S. Geological Survey and the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, who remained there until 1S8I. 

ARMORY BUILDING. 

This building, a.ssigued in 1877 to the purposes of the Isational 
Museum and now occupied as the headquarters of the C. S. Fish 
Commission, is located at the southern end of that part of the Mall 
lying between Sixth and Seventh streets. It was erected under an 
appropriation of S3U.O(»0, granted in the civil and diplomatic act for 
18.56, for the use of the local volunteers and militia and as a place of 
deposit for the military trophies of the Revolutionary and other wars, 
and for newly invented and model arms for the military service. It 
is a rectangular briek structure, with many large windows, measuring 
about lug feet long, 58 feet wide, and -16 feet high to the gable. It 
has four stories, including an attic, which ali'ord a combined door 
space of over s(piare feet. The buihling remained dedicated to 

its original uses until after the close of the civil war, when, the militia 
of the District not being organized,, it was left unoccupied. 

The use of this building was granted to the iSmithsonian Institution, 
in order to provide for the temporaiy storage of the large collections 
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which were expected to be reccivc'd from the Centennial Exhibition 
at Philadelphia, b}- the following provision in the sundry civil act for 
1877 : 

For repairing and fitting*u]> the so-called Armory building, on the iSIall between 
Sixth and Seventh streets, and to enable the Smithsonian Institution to store therein 
an<l to take care of specimens of the extensive series of the ores of the precious 
metals, marbles, building stones, coals, and numerous objects of natural history now 
on exhibition in Dhiladelpliia, including other objects of practical and economical 
value presented by various foreign governments to the National 'Museum, 84,500 ; 
Prariileil, That the said sum sluill be expended under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution. 

The collections, when brought to AVtishington froniPhihidolphiii and 
stored in this building in their original paidting cases, together with 
other collections from national surveys, lillcd it comjdetely from the 
ground door to the attic. Tlie sundry civil act for ISlS provided for 
the comj)letion of the interior arrangements and for maintenance in 
the following terms; 

For fitting up the .\rmory building for storage of article.s belonging to the I'niteil 
States, including tliose transferred from the international exhibition and expense of 
watching the same, $2,500. 

For 1879 and ISSo. the same sum was granted ‘‘for expense of 
watching and storage of tirticles." etc. An identical ainoimt was 
appropriated for 1881. in which year the National iSJuseum building 
was completed, and the following clause tidded: ‘‘and for transfer 
to the new National ^luseum." 

Some of these collections, with others from the (leological Survoj' 
and the Bureau of Ethnology, and several workshops were retained, 
however, at the Armory Ituilding for a number of years longer, when 
certain (juarters, including tin* main floor, were appropriated to the 
use of the U. S. Fish Commission, of w hich the Commissioner. Spencer 
F. Baird, was also keeper of the Musemn. Idte following was the 
wording of the act for 188‘2; 

For Expense of watching, care, ami storage of tluphcatc Govcrninent colh‘ctions 
ami of property of the riiited ^^tatc'^ Kisli C^^ullui'-si^^n, 

The text of the sundry civil items for 18.s:i. 1884. and 188.5. was 
identical, e.xcept for the insertion of the word ‘‘ground" in two 
instances and its omUsion in tin' others, and was as follows: 

For care of flic Armory Imildiiig uiml ground- j and expeiis* of watching, preser- 
vation, and storage (pf tlic pluplicate cp)llcctip>us of tlic (fovernmeut and of tlic jirop- 
erty of the Fuiteil States Fi-li ('ppiumissiou coutaiueil therein, including salaries or 
com jien.satiou of all necessary einplipyees, si>,.5Ui). 

In the corresponding bill for ISSK. “the jtrojterty of the National 
iMuseum" was substituted for ‘-the duplicate colh'ctions of the 
( lovernnn'ut." 

During the succeeding three year- no aj)j)ro])riations wen' made 
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directly for the Annorv huildinij. It bccaiue more extensively used 
by the Fish Commission, the Museum rettiinino- only a few workshops 
and some storae-e (piarters on the third floor. The expenses of main- 
tenance and repair were paid by the Commission. In ISSS the newlj 
appointed Fish Commissionm- requested that tlie entire building be 
turned over to the Fish Commission for otfice and hatchery purposes. 
Opposition arising, laiwevor, the matter was si'ttled for the time by 
the following item in the sundry civil act for ls,si>: 

That the building known as the Arniory l>nilding, Washington, D. shall be 
occupied as at present, jointly by the L’nited States t'onmiLssion of Fish and Fish- 
eries and the National Jluseuni. 

The act for isbo. however, wliich is as follows, extended the privi- 
leg'e.s of the Fish Commission; 

Fish Commission: For altering and lilting up the interior of tlie Armory building, 
on tile IMall, city of Wiisliington, now occupied as a liatcliing station, for tlie accom- 
modation of the otlices of the I'niteil Stat(‘s Fish t’ommissii m, and for general repairs 
to said building, including tlie heating apparatus, ami for repairing and extending 
the outbuildings, $7,(100, or so much thereof as may be neces.-ary, the same to be 
immediately available and to be expended undir tbe direction of the -Vrchitect of 
the Capitol, ami for tlie ]iarpose above named the Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution is hereby reiiuired to move from tlie second and third stories of this 
building all properties, exceiit such as are connecteil with the workshojis hereinafter 
named, under his control; and the work-hojis now in the second story of ^aid build- 
ing shall be transferred to and provided for iti the third story thereof. .And the 
Architect of the Capitol is hereby directed to examine and make rejiort to Congress 
at its ne.xt regular session as to the practicability and cost of constructinga basement 
story under the National Museum building. 

In hi.s report upon the National Mitsieuni for IMM), Doctor Goode 
states that — 

In the Armory buiiding there are at the present time several hundreds of bo.xe.s 
containing valuabie material which has never been unpacked, since there is no 
space available for the display of the specimens. Alany of the boxes contain collec- 
tions which were brought to the Museum through the medium of sjiecial acts of 
Congress. 

Realizing, however, the iTu-onvi'iiimice to the Fish Commission of 
retaining these undesirable features in the midst of the office quarters 
then in course of construction, a eomprontise was etteeted whereby the 
balance of the material in storage was transferred to a large adjacent 
•shed erected by the Commission and tin' workshops to a location near 
the Museum. Some parts of the.se sheds are still u.sed for the same 
purpose. 

THE MUSEUM BUILDING. 

III.sToltUbAL VCOtCNT. 

At the beginning of ls7T the Hoard of Regents madi' its first recjiu'st 
to Congre.s.s for means to erect a museum building siqudemental to 
the Smithsonian building, which for over twenty vears had housed the 
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’collections of the Goveniiiient in conformity with the act establishing 
tlie Institution. By this time all of the available space in the Smith- 
sonian building was overcrowded with specimens, and the need of 
additional, spacious <piartcrs had suddenly arisen, mainly through the 
accpiisition of exceedinglv large collections of great value, donated to 
the Gnited States by foi-eigii governments and other e.xhibitors at the 
rhiladelphia Centennial Exhil)ition of ISTd. At their meeting of 
January 24, 1S77, the question was under discussion by the Kegents, 
when, on motion of Doctor Parker, the following preamble and reso- 
lution were adopted, and the Sc<-retary was instructed to transmit 
them to Congress; 

Whereas Coiifircss, in tlic (irganizathin of the .Sinitlisonian Institution, direeted 
that it should make provision on a liberal scale for a innseiini to contain all the 
ohjtH-ts of natural history and of curious and foreign research, then belonging to or 
hereaft('r to belong to the Uniteil St.ate.s Government; and 

Whereas, in accordanct' with this direction, the Institution has developed and for 
many yi'ars )irincipally snpiairted this National iMuseum, the collection being 
the property of tire (.Tovernment, while tlie htiilding was erected for their accommo- 
dation, at a cost of ?5(X),000, out of the income of the Smithson fund; and 

Whereas, on accmint of the appropriations of t’ongress for anatiottal exhibit at the 
Centennial, and the lilieral donations which have been made by several States of 
tlie Union, by individuals, and esiwcially by foreign governments, the National 
Museum has sndilenly increased to fourfold its previous dimensions and far beyond 
the capacity of tlie Smithsonian building to contain it: Therefore, 

Hi'xiih'ed, That Congress bo respectfully reipiested to provide accommodations for 
these additional collections by the erection of a suitable building in connection with 
the present Smithsonian editice. 

Tliis resolution tvas presented to the Senate on Jiuuiaiw 2t>, ls77, 
and to the House of Koprcstuitativos on February 2 of the same year, 
being referred in the former body to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds and in the latter to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

lender date of February ,5. 1S77, the Regents also transmitted to 
Congress a memorial on the same subject, which, besides defining the 
legal olijects of the IMuseum of the Smithsonian Institution and the 
origin and extent of its collections, contained the following paragraphs, 
equally pertinent to the needs for added space: 

By an act bearing date July Jl, 1S7I>, additional iluties were laid u])on the Smith- 
sonian Institution as custodian, and §4, .50(1 were appropriated ‘‘for repairing and fit- 
ting uji the so-called .\rinory hiiilding, on the Jlall between Sixth and Seventh 
streets, and to enable the Smithsonian Institution to store therein and to take care 
of specimens of the extensive series of the ores of the precious metals, marbles, 
building stones, coals, and numerous objeids of natural history now on exhibition in 
Philadelphia, inclmling other objects of jiractical and economical v.alue presented hy 
various foreign governmmits to the National Museum. 

As a fruit of this act of the Geiieml tiovernment, thi‘ Smithsonian Institution finds 
itself the custodian of enormous collections that had been ilisplayed at thet’enten- 
nial Exposition and tm the closing of that exhibition had been presented to the 
United States. These donations are made by individuals among our own citizens. 
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by foreign exliibitoiv, anil liy tieveral of the State.'J of the L’liion, amt there is scarcely 
a power in the eivilizeit world in any region of the globe which has not taken part in 
these contributions, and some of them with the largest generosity. Alen of science, 
most competent to jiass jmlgment, jn-onounce them to be of immense value and are 
of opinion that, inchuling the gifts from State.s of the Pnion and the exhibits of the 
Enited .‘^tates. the)- could not have been lirought together by iiurchase for less than a 
million of dollars. 

***»**«• 

Their adequate exhibition requires an additional biiililing which .shall afford at 
least f<air times the space furnished by the present editice of the Institution. 

The (Tovernment of the I'nited States is now in possession of the materials of a 
museum exhibiting the natural products of our own country, associate<l with tho.se 
of foreign nations, which w<inld rival in magnitude, value, and interest the most 
celebrated museums of the < )ld World. 

The immediate practical (pic.-^tion is, .Shall these precious materials be for the most 
part packed away in boxes, liable to injury and decay, or shall they be exhibited? 

It was the act of Congress whicli or<lere<l the acceptance in trust of these noble 
gifts to the I'nited States. The recei\ingof them imjilies that they will be taken 
care of in a manner corres[>onding to the just expectations of those who gave them; 
and one of the jirevailing motives i>f the clonors was that the productions of their 
several lands might continue to be ex'hibited. The intrinsic value of the donations 
i.s, moreover, enhanced by the circumstances under which they were made. They 
came to us in the one liundredth year of our life as a nation, in token of the desire of 
the government.s of the world to manifest their interest in our destiny. This con- 
sideration becomes the more jilcasing wlmn we t.u'ing to liiind that these gifts have 
been received not exclusively from the great nations of Kurope from which we are 
spirung, or from the empire and republics on our own continent beyond the line, but 
that they come to us from the ohh-st aboile of civilization on the Xile, from the time- 
honored empires and kingdoms of the remotest eastern Asia, and from the principal 
states which are rising into intelle<-tual and industrial and political greatness in the 
farthest isles an<l continent; from .states which are juainger than ourselves and bring 
their contributions as a congratulatory offering to their elder brother. 

We have deemed it our clut)- to lay these facts ami reHection.? before both House.s 
of Congress ami to repre.-'cnt to them that if they, in their wisdom, think that the 
unequaled accumulation of natural specimens and works interesting to science, the 
evidence of the good will to ns that exists among men, should be placed where it can 
be seen and studied by the jieople of our own land and hy travelers from abroad, it 
will be necessary to make an appropriation for the imme<liate erection of a spacious 
building. Careful imiuiries have been institutcl to a.-icertain the smallest sum which 
would be adequate to that purpose, and the plan of a convenient structure has been 
made by General Meig-s, the tJuartermaster-General, 1’. S. Army. We beg leave 
further to represent that hi accomplish the purpose there would be need of an appro- 
priation of .■?2.=i0,000. This amount is required not as a first installment, to be fol- 
lowed by others, but as sutlicient entirely to complete the editice. 

Should this appropriation lie made at an early day, the building could be reaily for 
the reception of articles before the next .“Cs.sion of Congress. 

This monioi’ial was roferred in both Houses to tlie, t’ommittees on 
Public Buildiuo's and (Ti'ound.s and met with oeneral favor. A bill 
meetitig the requirements was passed by the .Sonatt' on Fehruary ->■>, 
1ST7, hut a corresponding hill ollered in the. House on Ahirch 2 wa.s 
defeated by ohjectioii. possibly because of the Ititeness of the se.ssion, 
le.ss than two days remaining before the close of Conores.s. The 
debate-s were brief but interestiiitr. 
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Senator Morrill, on February 6, 1877. remarked: 

As I have stated in years past, it has seemed to he a necessity tliat we should pro- 
vide for a national museum. It has been the opinion of the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Cl rounds on the 2>art of the Senate, I believe unanimously, for some 
years that we ought to take all of the squares next east of the jrablic groumls, 
throughout the length and breadth of the north anil south range of one square, taking 
one square in depth and the whole length, for the purpose of a national museum 
and Congressional Library, and e\idently this matter should be provided for at once. 
* * ^ There are, as I am informed, at least fifty carloads of articles that have 
been given to us by foreign governments. Thirty-twoor thirty-three out of the forty 
nationalities abroad hav(‘ given ns their entire exhibits at the Centennial Exhibition. 
Their money value is .-carcely computable, but if it were to be comiiiited it exceeds 
our own, as large as our exhibits were there and as creditalile to the country. Cur 
own, I believe, in money value, have been comjmted at SlOfCOOt). These foreign 
exhibits are conqiuted, at least in money value, at the sum of !?600,000, Imt in his- 
torical and scientilic interest they jierhaps surpa.ss anything that has been assembled 
in any national muiseum on the globe. 

Senator J. ^V. Steven.son. on the .same day, made the following 
statement: 

It is known to the Senate that the Smithsonian Institution was represented at the 
late Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia. At the close of that exjtosition a number 
of the foreign powers there represented and who contributed to that grand display, 
at its close generously donated to the Smithsonian Institution most of their articles 
and itroducts there exhibited. * * * motive which iirompteii these dona- 

tions to the Smithsonian Institution was unquestionably one of amity and re.spect 
entertained by the foreign jiowers donating them for the ('-lovernment of the United 
States. But unquestionably these donors exiieeted that this (rovermneat would, 
through the ageney of the Smithsonian Institution, keep these artiele.? tints ilonated 
on public exhibition, and in this way the respective jiroducts of each countiT would 
become known to the people of our entire country. 

The articles donated are valuable, rare, varied, and oeeiipy mueli space. * * * 
The Smithsonian Institution has no Imililiiig in which they can be either exhibited 
or safely preserved. They must remain, therefore, in boxes, subject to injury and 
to decay, unless Congress sliall take .some immediate action toward tlie erection of a 
building in all respects suitable for their exhibition and preservation. The cajiaeity 
of such a Imilding is estimated by eomiietent architects to he four times as large as 
the Smith.sonian huildiiig. A jdan of such a structure has been already drawn by 
Ceueral 3Ieigs. * * * 

Professor Henry as-mres me that with the erection of the contemplated building 
on the plan of General Ileigs, with the articles nowon exhihition in the Smith- 
sonian Institution with those jn.st donated, ue shall have the nucleus of a national 
museum which, in a few years, will equal am- in the world. 

In pro.seiitiiio- the memorial to the Hou.se on Feh'-uary 7. 1877, 
Kepresentative Hiester Clymer said, amonjr other thing's: 

It may nut he di-jiuted that the acceidance of them [the collections from Phila- 
delphia] by the ( tovernnient imi>o.ses an obligation that they shall he jireserved and 
exhibited for the gratilicatioii and instruction of the people. Their iire.-ervatiuu and 
exhihition must he confided to the National Maseum, of which, by law, the Itegeiits 
of the Smithsonian have the custody. They have [iresented for our consideration 
the necessity for erecting a suitable building for the purjioses I have indicated, giv- 
ing an estimate of its probable cost. 


X.vT .MI S lyo:i 1() 
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The bill which passed the ^senate as an item in the sundry civil bill, 
but failed of action in the House, in this the second session of the 
Forti'-fourth Congress was as follows; 

For a flreijroof l)uildiii" for the use of the National Ifnsenin, 300 feet siiuare, to he 
erected under the direction and supervision of the Rejienls of tlie Sinitlisonian 
Institution, in accordance with the plan of IMaj. (ten. M. Ileijr', now on file with 
the Joint Committee of I’uhlie Buildinirs and (irounds, on the southwest corner of 
the grounds of the Smithsonian Institution, the sum of S2.)0.0(l0 is herehy appro- 
priated out of any money in tlie Treasury uot otherwise- ap]iropriated; said hnilding 
to he placed west of the Smithsonian Institution, leaving a roailway hetween it and 
the latter of not less than 30 feet, with its north front on a line parallel with the 
north fa(‘e of the buildings of the Agricultural Department and of the Smithsonian 
Institution; and all expenditures for the purposes hen-in mentioned, not including 
anything for architectural plans, shall he audited hy the jiroper officers of the 
Treasury Department. 

The necessity for a new Mu.seum building- wa.s brought to tlie atten- 
tion of the President of the United States through the following 
communication, dated Octobers, ISTT: 

Sir: I have the honor, in behalf of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, to invite your attention to the propriety of reeoiniuending to Congress the 
memorial of the Board of Regents (a copy of whieh is hi-rewith inclosed), asking 
that an appropriation he made for a huilding t<' aeeoinmodate the valuable collec- 
tions presented to the United States through this Institution at the late international 
exhibition in Rliiladelphia. 

As explanatory of this reipiest it may he proper to stati- that the Smithsonian 
Institution was authorized hy Congress to receive and take charge of the.se <'ollectioiis, 
and that they were presente<l with the expectation on the ])art of the donors that 
suitable provision would be made for their display at the seat of government. They 
consist of full series of articles illustrative of the economic products, the natural his- 
tory, and in many ca.ses the manners, customs, and arts of the foreign countries 
re[iresented at the Centennial Exhihitien, and are of great importanee to the 
advaneement of science, education, and manufacture. Besides these are the objects 
collected hy the Smithsonian Institution and U S. Fish Commission of the animal, 
mineral, and lishery resources of the United States, al.so of puhlk- interest. 

These articles now constitute, hv law, a part of the National Aluseum, whieh has 
been placed hy Congress in charge of the .sindthsonian Institution. This Alusenni 
ha.s hitherto been accommodated in the huilding erected for the puiposi- at the 
expense of the Smithson fnini, in accordance with the direction of I'ongress. This 
edifice, however, is filled to overHowing, while there are elsewhere, in storage, from 
tlie donations preiionsly mentioned, eolleetions of greater magnitude than those in 
the Smithsonian hnilding. 

It is evident that an appro] >riat ion for an additional hnilding can not justlv he 
taken from the Smithson fund, ami therefore the Board of Regents havi- made tlie 
application mentinneil in their meniorial. This memorial was jiresented to Congress 
at its last session, when the ajiprojiriation asked for was granted liy the Senate unani- 
mously, and when, in all jirohahility. it would have been graiite<l hv the IIi>use 
(-ould the proposition have lieen brought to the eon.-iileration of that hodv. 

I am, with sentiments of high i-steein, yonr oln-dient servant, 

.Tosi;i-ir llnxuY, 

Sfi-i-tliinj Siiii/lixoiiiiiii Inxlilulioii. 

Hon. Rutherfokij B. H.vves. 
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Jn his message to the Forty-tifth Congress, first session, December 
3, 1877, the President recommended " that an adecjiiate appropriation 
be made for the cstai)lishment and conduct of a national ninseum under 
their [the Kegents] supervision.” 

Acting upon the basis of information supplied during the previous 
session, the same bill was introduced in the House of Representatives 
(H. R. 2H62) on flanuary 21. 1878, ))y Senator Casey Young. It was 
referred to the Committee on Pul)lic Buildings and Grounds, which, 
through Mr. Young, submitted a report (Xo. 244) upon the measure 
on February 25, 1878. On March t! following, the bill was again 
brought up. referred to the Committee of the M'hole and placed on 
the Calendar, but no further action was taken. A similar bill (S. 1320) 
was submitted in the Senate by Senator Ju.stin S. Morrill on May 27, 
1878, and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

The report of the House committee (Xo. 244) briefly sets forth the 
history and reejuiremeuts of the Museum and the steps taken to secure 
the valuable collections exhibited at Philadelphia, and closes as follows: 

The collections in the Sniitlisonian hiiilding now open to the public occupy alwut 
SO, 000 S([uare feetof tloorspace. It is <|uite within lionnilstoestiniatethatthearticles 
stored away will reciuire for their satisfactory exhibition between three and four 
times that area, even allowing for a great reduction of the objects by the elimination 
and distribution of tlie ilu[ilicate .specimens. There is no provisidn whatever at 
present for the display of these articles, and unle.-s CVmgre.ss furnishes the means 
this magnificent property of the people will go to decay and destructiim in thecourse 
of time, the animal products being destroyed rapidly by insects and many objects of 
a mineral or metallurgi<-al character by rust. 

As every day of delay in arranging and exhibiting this collection is accompanied 
with the question of erecting a suitable building for its accommodation and ha.s 
occupied the attention of the Smithsonian Institution, a jdan has been devised which, 
it is believed, will furnish the facilities required in the shortest possible interval of 
time and at the minimum of expense. 

To erect an edifice of the necessary magnitude, in the style of architecture hereto- 
fore adopted by the (Tovernment for its use in Washington, would involve an 
expenditure of many miIlion.s of dollars, and it couM not be completed and available 
for occupation in a shorter period than from five to eight years. Nevertheless, on a 
simple jilan originally suggested Iw General Meigs, a building somewhat similar in 
character to those erected for the National Exposition, .jOO feet S(iuare, or having an 
area of 90,(K1(1 s(piare feet — something over two acre-s — i)erfectly fireproof, amply 
lighted, and properly adapted for all its objecG, can be constructed for about 
82.50,000, and can be ready for occu[>ation within ten months, or at most a year, from 
the time of its commencement. 

By the plan contemplated everything would la- on one floor, without any stairwavs 
or second story, no cellar or lireju’oof floor being lequired. The single ti<]or of the 
building to be of concrete, anil thus wafer and vermin proof; the walls and other 
portions of the building of lirick, and the beaini. rafters, and framework of the roof 
of iron, without a ])article of wood. 

It is therefore much to be de.sired that the means be furnished at an earlv dav for 
the construction of this building, so that the rich material now belonging to the 
United State.? Government can l»e utilized. 
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It is t>elieved that when properly arraiifred the Xatinnal Mnseuin of the United 
States will take rank as one of the jrreat industrial and economical displays of the 
natural resources of the globe. The accommodation will then he afforded for the 
exhibition of the mineral wealth of every State ami Territory, and the display of 
samples of every new mine, with all the appliances for rendering the study of the 
whole interesting and profltahle. The coals, the marbles, and other ornamental 
minerals will be e.xhibited systematically: the useful and ornatnental products 
and derivatives of the animal kingdom will be shown — not only such as relate to the 
United States, but with illustrations of the whole subject in other parts of theworld — 
which can not fail to suggi'st new and important ai>iilications in this country. 
Illustrations of the food and other tishes of this an<l other countries, the best meth- 
ods of securing them and of prei>aring them for the rei|nirements of mankind, and 
the varied productions of the aboriginal races of North .Vmerica can also be dis[)layed 
on a proper scale. 

During- the second ses.sion of the same Congress the itill for a new 
building was again brought up in both Houses. Brief reniiirks were 
made in the Senate and the bill slightly amended in regard to the 
wording relative to location. It was passed as an item in the sundry 
civil act for 18So in the following terms: 

For a fireproof building for the use of the National llusenm, 300 feet sipiare, to be 
erected under the direction and supervision of tlie Regents of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, in accordance with the jilans now on tile vith the Joint Committee of Publii- 
Buildings ami (Irouiids, on the southeastern portion of the grounds of the Smithso- 
nian Institution, 82o0,000: saiil building to he ]ilaced east of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, leaving a roadway between it and the latter of not less than oO feet, with its 
north front on a line with the south face of tin- buildings of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and of the Smithsonian Institution; and all expenditures for the purposes 
herein meutiuned, not inc!u<ling anything for architectural plans, shall be audited 
by the proper officers of the Treasury Department. 

The following c.xtracts from the report of the building commission, 
submitted .January 19, ISSO, give a summary of the building opera- 
tions for 1879: 

Anticipating the early action of Congress in the premises, the Board of Regents, 
on the l.th of January, 1879, adopted the tVillowing resolution; 

“ He.iiilred, That the executive eomniittee of the Board, or a majority thereof, and 
the Secretary be, and tliey are liereby, authorized and empowered to act for and in 
tlie name of the Board of Regents in carrying into effect the provisions of any act of 
Congress that may he passed providing for tlie erection of a building for tlie National 
Museum.” 

Accordingly, on the 7th of March, 1879, lion. Peter Parker and Gen. W. T. Sherman, 
the resident meiutiers i”' the executive eomniittee, with tlie Secretary, met in the office 
of the Institution, and after organizing under the title of “National Mu.seum Build- 
ing Cnmmi.«sion,” of wliich Gen. W. T. Slierman was eliosen cliainnan, proceeded 
to adopt such measures a- in their opinion appeared best calculated to realize, with 
the least possible ilelay, tlie intention of Congress. 

The committee at tlie out-^et invited Gen. NI, C. NIeigs, tJuartermaster-General 
F. S. Army, to act in the ('apacit\' of consulting engineer to the commission, and 
also selected Messi-s. Cluss A Schulze, whose plans for the new building were those 
ajiproved liy (''ongress, as sn{K‘rinteuding architect.s. Mr. Daniel Leech was appointed 
secretary of the commission. 
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To remove as far as possilile any <lou))t as to the sufiicieney of the appropriation 
for a building in aeeonlance witli the plans api>rove<l l)y Congress, Mr. Edward 
Clark, Architect of the Capitol, and (teneral Meigs, after carefully considering the 
proA*isional estimates of the architects, informed the commissi(jn that in their (^pinion 
the amount was sufficient for the jmrpose. 

To obtain a clear umlerstanding of the intent of Congress in making the appro- 
priation, as well as to ascertain how far, if desirable, the commission might be 
authorized to depart from tlie plans before the Conimittees of I’ul)lic Buildings and 
(tnninds when the act was passed, the chairmen of tiie respective committees (Hon. 
H. Ty. Dawes and Hon. Philij) Cook) were consulted; whereupon the.se gentlemen 
officially informed the cumnussion "that, provided the general design be retained, 
it was not their intention, nor that of their committees, to contine the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution to the minor iletails of the afore.said jilans, 
but to authorize any modifications that might appear to them desiraltle in the interest 
of economy or for the better a<laptation of the building to its object.’’ 

(In ascertaining that the appropriation could ))e madie immediately available under 
the clause directing that the accounts should be audite<l by the proper officers of the 
Treasury Department, the Secretary of the Treasury was, on the 27th of .March, 
recjuested to designate some one of his hjrce to act as disbursing officer. Ai'cord- 
ingly Maj. T. J. Hobbs, disbursing clerk of the Department, was selected, and pay- 
ments were authorized to be made by him on vouchers approved by the Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution as provided for in the following resolution: 

“ Resoh-eit, That the commission apjwinted by the Board of Regents of the Smith- 
sonian In.stitution to superintend the construction of a new fireproof building for the 
National Mu.seum hereby authorize Prof. S. F. Baird, Secretary of the Institution, to 
act as their agent to approve for payment by Thomas J. Hobbs, all bills fur .services and 
supplies from .such funds as are placed in the hands of the latter by said commission 
for such purpose.®, and the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby resiiectfully requested 
to instruct Thomas J. Hobbs, disbuising agent, to pay any bills when thus certified 
and found to be otherwise technically correct.” 

Having thus prepared the uay to a commencement of active operations, specifica- 
tions were at onceprepared and iiropo.sals invited for carrying on the work. Ground 
was broken on the 17th of April, lS7tl. 

The concrete foundations were lx“gim <.)n the 211th of April, and the brickwork of 
the walls on the 21st of May, the main walls being completed on the 1st day of 
November. 

In consequence of the low prices of the more important building materials, very 
favorable contracts were made, especially for the brick re<juired and for the ironwork, 
sint'e the price of iron advanced very materially within a few months from the date 
referred to. The .same is true with regard to glass, bricks, and in fact almost all 
building materials. 

******* 

The estimate of .S2.’)0,00() for the constniction of a mu.'-eum building did not include 
the heating apparatus. .Vs the work progressed, however, it became evident that all 
the underground piping for water, gas, and steam, at least, could be obtained from 
the fund. 

In anticipation of an ap])rnjiriation for the purpose, it was deemed best to obtain 
provisional bids for a steam-heating apjiaratus. .Vccordingly pnqiosals were invited: 
First, for the nnilergroimd pii>es: se<‘ond, tor the boilers; third, for the railiators. 
The aggregate of the estimates for the three items varie<l from 61:1.(140 to §.>.1,880. 

The lowest bid was rejected on account of iiiadeipiacy of the siqiply of heat. The 
next to the lowest was that of Me.ssrs. Baker, Smith A Co., for §19,788, which was 
accepted, and a contract made for the underground pipes for §.o,770. 

An appropriation of §30,000 has l)een asked of Congress for the completion of the 
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heating ajijiaratu.-^ throughuut, for the gay anil water tixtures anil the electric appa- 
ratus re(iuire(l for clocks in the building, for sitrnals, alarms, etc. 

Before the huikling can be occui)ied it must of cuui'se be furnished and fitted Ufi 
with cases, of which, as might be exjiected. a large jirovision is required. According 
to a calculation, the cases that will be needed, if placed end to end, will extend to a 
distance of more than 8,000 feet, with a total of shelving surface of about 7.'5,000 square 
feet. The frontage of the cases will be over 14,000 feet, so that, allowing for the cro.ss- 
ing from one case to anotlnn-, a journey of at least 3 miles will be recjuired even to 
take a cursory glance at all the objects in the collection. 

The question of the best material for the cases has not been definitely settleil, 
the choice lying between iron and hard wooil. In order to assist in determining this 
<juestion satisfactorily, arrangements have been made to obtain working jilans of the 
cases used not only in a nnmberof museums in the I’nited State.s, especially in Cam- 
bridge, Boston, and New A’ork, but also in Kurope. The new building now being 
erected for the collections of the British Miuseum is one where it is suiqiosed the 
best experience has hi-eii made use of in the plans of the cases, and arrangements 
have been made to obtain copies of the same. The new iron ca.ses of the national 
museum at r)res<len are also under inve.stigation. Iron is more expensive than wood, 
but involves less danger of dei-ay, and there i.s also an especial advantage in the fact 
that the material may be so much thinner as to increase the interior space, while the 
objects in the cases are le.“s obscured. Of course it mu.“t not be forgotten that the 
National ^luseum is expected to discharge its functions for an indefinite })erioil of 
years. 

The provision of Congress directed that the new building should be placed to the 
east of the present Smithsonian edifice, at least 50 feet from its southeastern corner. 
The question was consnlered of having the interval greater than this minimum, but it 
was found that this would involve the extension of the building beyond the boundary 
of the Smithsonian reservation and carry it to the unassigned iwrtion of the siiuare. 
Although there wa.s notliing in the act to prevent this encroachment, yet in view of 
the possibility that the southea.«teni portion of the public land between Seventh and 
Twelfth streets would be required for some other purposes, ])erhaps for a Congres- 
sional Library, it was thought Ijest to encroach upon it as little as possible. 

In addition to its answering the purpo.se for which it was i>rimarily intended, it is 
confidently believed that the new National Llaseum building will exercise an 
important funetion in serving as a moilel for similar establishments elsewhere. 

Of course in a city w here the cost of laml is a matter of important consideration, 
the one-story plan can not always he carried out, the usual jaisition of story above 
story Iieing neces.sary to secure the desireil space, Mo.st colleges and universities, 
liowever, have ample gnjunds belonging to them, the occupation of whii-h by large 
buildings is allowable. Ihider such circumstances the .«ame amount of flrejwoof 
space can be had for from two-thirds to one-half the usual cost. 

The office of member of the building commis.sion has been bj-no means a sinecure, 
weekly meetings having been held, with scarcely an interruption, from the first 
organization, as shown by the full reports kept of the proi'eedings. General Meigs, 
as consulting engineer, until his recent departure on a tour of duty, was present at 
every meeting and continually aided the commission by his advice, rendered so 
valuable by his long familiarity w ith building operations on a large .scale and with 
the whole question of the proper constrnetion of contracts. He visited the grounds 
nearly every day and closely inspected the progress of the work. To him are also 
due valuable suggestions on the methods of covering the roofs and on other details. 

Two siit),se(|iieiit report.s were made l»y the building' commis.sion — one 
coverino- the yt'ar ISSO, the other is, Si. In these the proo-re.ss of the 
work and the dates <jf completion of inuxtrtant ])art,s of the building 
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were noted. The root's were finished in April, 1SS<), and the plaster- 
ing' l>y hitter part of July. In the interest of eeononiv in heating- 
all outside windows were furnished with two panes of glass. Wooden 
floors were laid in issp in all the hall.-, exeept the four eourts, the 
four main halls or naves, and the rotunda. Congre-s was asked for 
an appropriation to defra\’ the exp<‘n-e of a marble or tile floor for the 
naves and rotunda, and was allowed for this purpose, beeoming 

available in the summer of ISSl. The rotunda was then supplied with 
a floor of encaustie tiles iind the main hall- with floors of marble tiles. 
The approaehes to the building- were eonstrueted out of the original 
appropriation. 

The final report of the eommission, dated January 2. 1882, (-loses as 
follows: 

111 (-l(isiii>; tills its third iiiiiiiial ri'jxii-t, the Xatieiial Mii.-eiiui hiiildiii>; eommission 
(-oiif'riitulates the Itej^eiits tliat the new biiildin<; fnr the National Museum is sn far 
i-(inij)lete<l as to he ready for oeeuiiain-y, and in now asking the Board to take (-haroe 
of the edilii-e the i-oniniissiun bejis to refer to tin- iinjiorlant fac-t that, while a build- 
in}' is presented eijual in every resiaa-t to what wa.- autieipated in i-ase provision 
should be made for additional ijuai-tei-s for the national eolleetions intrusted to the 
oare of the Sinith-sonian Institution, instead of ineurrino a delieieney. the fund has 
been so managed as to have t(.i its ereilit at the present moment an available balain-e 
of some thousands of dollars. 

Having fultilleil the duties with whieh it was eharged by your resolution of Janu- 
ary 17, lS7h, the (-oiuinission would i-es]it-<-t fully ask to be ilisi-harged ami to be author- 
ized to turn over to the Seeretary of the Smithsonian Institution the building itself, 
and to the United States Triaisury whatever balain-e of money may remain after 
liquidating the last llahility on a(-(-ount of the (-onstnu-tion of the c'difu-e. 

The appi'opriatiutis whit-li had betui made for the building were as 


follows; 

Building §2.o0, 000 

Steam heating apparatus 25 , 0(X) 

Water, gas, ami electric apparatus 12, .oOO 

Marhle and tile flooring 26, 000 

Special sewer connection 1, 900 


Total 315,400 


The subjects intetidcd to be representt'd in the new building were 
stated by Seeretary Baird, iti his report for isTfi, to be its follows: 

The period of i-oinplete installation of collections on hand and the opening of the 
building to the publii- will depend upon the amount of the approju-iation and the 
rapidity with w hi(-h the contrai-tors may complete their work. The new building 
will be devoted more iiarticularly to industrial exhibits, intemle<l to show the 
animal and mineral resources of the Unitt'd .'States and their practii-al apjiIi(-ations 
to the wants or luxuries of man. The de[iartment of anthropologv will also he 
largely representi-d. How- far natural history <-an find a place in the huilding w ill 
dejiend upon the spa(-e required for the colle(-tions mentioned. It is c<jntidentlv 
expected that this building when finished will he one of the most attra<-tive objects 
of the kind extant ami but little inferior to the <-elchrated museums of foreign 
countries. 
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Ill his report for 1880 he sa 3 ’.s: 

I now have the pleasure of stating that the work has been in the greater part 
completed during the year 1880 and tliat a iwrtion of the building is already occn- 
jiied for its legitimate objects. 

The details of progress and completion will be given in full in the report of the 
building committee and of the architect, to which I would refer. It will be suffi- 
cient to say here that the work has all been done within the estimates and that it 
promises to be even more suitable to its purpose than was anticipated. All the 
requirements in regard to light and heat are fully met, and in this respect and in 
that of its slight co.st in proportion to the space obtained, the building is believed to 
have no parallel in the country. Inclmling the building proiier, the steam heating 
apparatus, the gas aiid water fixtures, and all their accessories, the cost has 
amounted to less than 83 per s(juar« foot of ground floor and to about b cents per 
cubic foot of entire capacity. 

The lirst use of the Imildiii^ was for the inaugural reception to 
President Garfield on March 4, 18S1, wliieh was granted in accordance 
with the followino' resolution of the Regents at a meeting held on 

a e r? 

December 8, 1N80; 

Whereas the new Museum building is untinished and not ready for occupancy of 
the Government collections, and whereas such a contingency will not again occur, 
and that no precedent is to Is? given forthe use of the building for other purposes: 

Jimj/ird, That the use of the new National Museum building be granted for the 
inaugural recepti(ju of the President of the I'nited .States on the 4th of March, 1S81, 
and that the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution be authorijied to make all 
nece.ssary arrangements for this purpose. 

In 1881 Profo.ssor Baird .stated that the building might then be con- 
sidered as completed and ready for its final 0 (,‘cupation by the various 
departments which have been a.ssigned to it. Some .small addition, s and 
alteration.s were .still retjuired to be made, but they did not interfere 
with the general use of the .structure. In the beginning certain ottice 
and laboratory cpiarter.s were granted to the United .States Geological 
Survey, especially in the northeast pavilion, and they continued to be 
so u.sed for several years. 

It was soon recognized that the building was too small to provide all 
the necessary accommodations, even though the Museum continued in 
possession of the .same .space in the Smithsonian building as before, 
and the inconvenience from this .source iticreased rapidly with time. It 
thus also residted that not all of the halls could l)e used for exhibition 
purposes as intended, and until lately some of them have alwav’s been 
closed to the public, that they might be employed for storage, for 
unpacking, or for workrooms. 

There have been from the beginning many changes in the assign- 
ment of space to the different departments, but traimfers from one 
building to the other have been few since the occupation of the newer 
structure. The clearing up of the exhibition halls, which were never 
in as good condition as now. has l>een mainly accomjjlished by the 
heroic method of sending large <puintiti(“s of specimens to outside stor- 
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age and by the fitting up of a few outside workrooms. Another factor 
in this direction has been the construction of a number of galleries, 
as explained below. 

Secretaiy Baird says, in his report for lSS:i, that — 

The iluseum building was received from the hands of the architects in so complete 
a state that but little remained to !«■ done beyond the tinting of a jjortion of the 
walls and the Idling up of some of the alcoves with canvas frames, etc. There is 
yet much to be done, however, in the <-onstruction of the necessary cases for the 
accommodation of collections. 

The building of cases has, in fact, never ceased, for, while the more 
urgent needs were early sitpplied, ca.ses of one description or another 
have been added from year to year. Many cases used at national 
expositions have been returned in .'■o defaced it condition that it has 
Iteen necessary to reject or rebuild them, and cases of new and im- 
proved patterns have replaced many of the older ones. 

In 1S.S8 Professor Baird remarks that the ‘Mmilding continues to 
pre.serve the reputation it has acipiired as representing the maximum 
of convenience and adaptation to its purposes with the minimum of 
original cost and expense for repairs;" and in 1885 he states that the 
“building is in excellent condition and has re(|uired comparatively 
little in the way of repairs.’’ 

After not many years, however, certain weak points began to 
develop, and these have been the cause of mucli concern and have 
necessitated almost continuous repairs, though seldom at great expense. 
The walls are essentially substantial, but tin' roof was constructed at too 
little co.st and is far below the standard of tlie brit’kwork. Its weak- 
ne.ss and incompleteness is evident both in the supporting framework 
and in the covering. Tl\o framework has given way in places under 
heavy falls of snow, and the covering has developed numerous leaks, 
most commonly about the breaks in the roof. l)ut elsewhere as well, 
and the constant attention of one mechanic has ])een insufficient to 
keep the.se leaks under control. While it is intended soon to renew 
the worst of this covering-, it is now quite certain that a considerable 
part of the roof must lie wholly rebuilt before manv years. 

The leaks from the roof have .so constantly defaced the inside walls 
of the naves and courts that oidy recently has it been deemed advisa- 
ble to repaint them, a work which was mainly accomplished during 
and 1!*03. and which has greatly improved the appearance of the 
exhibition halls. 

The principal other changes in the interior of the building, in the 
nature of permanent improvements. hav<‘ been the rcplaccimmt of the 
wooden floors with cement, the building of galleries in nearlv' all 
the halls, and the addition of .some skylights. The first has improved 
both the conditions and the ap])earance of the halls, and as th»> floors 
were without pi'o[M‘r foundation the former wooden covering was 
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inadoijiuite to keep out the luoi.sturo or iuipiiritie.s from the .soil. The 
galleries have materially inerea-secl the amount of spare, and the new 
skylights were rendered uece.ssar\- by their introduction. These fea- 
tures may he briefly referred to a.s follows; 

In .some of the preliminary drawings for the museum building a tier 
of galleries is shown in eaeh of the exhibition halls, but in the plans as 
final Iv adopted and pre.sented to Congre.ss these features were not 
represented. The height of the several halls, however, was made 
suffieient to permit of their introduction at any time. In view of the 
failure to secure early action by Congre.ss toward the erection of a 
third building, it was decided to urge the construction of these gal- 
leries, in order that some additional .space might be acquired. The 
entire sum needed for such a purpose was not recpiested at once, but 
the estimates for 1893, 1894, 1.S95, ami l.''9t: eaeh contained an item of 
^8.0()0. These failed to receive favorable consideration hy Congre.ss. 
but the amount named was appropriated in the sundry civil act for 
1897. and other ajjpropriations follow(>d. namely, Si'S, 000 in 1S9S. 
SlOjUOO in 1899, and ij'.j.uoo in 19oo, nmking a total of %'dl,0(i0 for this 
pui'pose. From this amount galleries were erected in all the halls, 
courts, and ranges, except the north hall and the northeast and east- 
north ranges. In the southeast range the gallei'ies have been extended 
so as to form a complete second door. Though intended primarily 
for exhibition purpo.ses, it has heeii nece.ssary to assign certain of the 
galleries to the storage of reserve collections aiul as workrooms, as 
elsewhere explained. 

The only substantial doors laid in the beginning were those in the 
rotunda and the four main halts, as already de.scrihed. the former 
being of encaustic tiles, the latter of marble squares. The remaining 
doors in all parts of the main building were of wood. The latter 
w’cre allowed to remain until thoroughly worn out, being gradually 
replaced by more durable material. These changes began in 1891 and 
were not completed xuitil 1900. The dr.st of the now' doors, and, in 
fact, the greater number, were cotistructed of cement, granito. and 
granolithic; the last four were made of terrazzo pavement, small 
irregular pieces of marbh*. laid in cement, and are the most .satisfac- 
tory, in appearance at least. 

The other work of repair and alteration, conducted at the expense 
of the general api)ropriatlon for this piu'pose, need not be analyzed 
here. It has produced, as a whole, many marked improvements, 
though for the most part it has been directed toward maintaining the 
building in as fair a condition as the funds have permitted. 
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NATIONAL MUSEUM BUILDING. 

DESt'KirriOX. 

Ill describino- the pre.seiit Mu.seuiii biiildiiijj-." the iirchitects, Messrs. 
Class & Scdmlze. spoke of it a.s follows: 

A mudei'iiizLMl Ronmnesque style of ari-liitectuiv was adopted for the new building 
in order to keep up a relationship with the Smithsonian building, which is designed 
in Xornian, a variety of this .style. To modernize this .style was found nece.ssary 
on account of the different building material, and to do justice to the purposes of the 
building with its modern demamls of perfect safety and elegance ot construction, of 
greatest po.ssible available floor space, of easy communications, elhcieut ilrainage, a 
well-calculated and plea-ing admission of light, free circulation of air, and all other 
hygienic dicta. 

The external architecture is l)a.sed upon the general arrangement of the interior, 
and shows j>lainl}' the jirominence of the four naves and the careful management of 
the light for the central portion of the buiMing. The main entrances are in the 
centers of each fa(;ade between two lofty towers of Sti feet height, winch act as luit- 
trtsse.s for the naves. Between the towers, and rei-eding from th<‘ doorways, tlii're 
are large arched windows .set with ornamented glass, and above those the gables of 
the naves are formed; they contain ins<-rijition jilatcs, and are I'rowned by allegorical 
groups of statuary. The group over the northern gable, designed by C. Buberl, of 
X’ew York, already in position, introduces Columbia as the protectress of science and 
industry. * ^ * 

Un the whole, the one-story jilan which has prevaiksl among experts ever since 
he Paris exhibition of bstiT has lieen adi>pted. But by the introduction of upper 
stories on those outlying sections re.^erved for olticcs, ample ollice room ha.s been 
secured without eiu-roa<'hing materially upon the floor space within the .sipuire of 
.'-100 feet to which the building w:ts primarily limited. 

Whiitovof iiiiiy 1)0 the stylo of tu'cliitootiiro rt'prost'iitod. tho oxterior 
of the biiikliiio- etiii not luy oliiiin to tiio-nity of ‘.ippoiii'iHice or to tut}’ 
deo-reo of esthetic merit, althouoh )»y a .-ymnietrical arrangement of 
towers and pavilions .some relief is given to tho low outer walls, and, 
viewed a short distance off, the tops of the former mingle with the 
roofs and lantern skylights to produce it not unpicturesque, though 
crude, effect. Tho walls are of brick, the roofs principally of iron 
and slate. The former were well constructed, and should long remain 
in good condition, but the latter were early found to be, in greater 
part, unsuita])le and insecure. These defects were largely due to the 
smallness of the appropriation, only S^.IO.UDU, which did not permit 
of the best class of workmanship and materiid, find the failure to pro- 
duce a better architectural effect can probal)ly also be accounted for 
in the same way. 

The interior is ])lain. and its walls are fretpiently defaced through 
the imperfections of the roofs, but the many criticisms which, from 
the beginning, have l)een directed ag-ainst the arrangement of the 
building are entiridy unwarranted. For the purpose for which it 
was ert'cted, tlu‘ exhil)ition of specimens, it probably has no superior 

"Annual Uei'"rt uf the Smithsonian Institution for lS7i), pp. ISO, l;-!l. 
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in this country and few, if any, abroad. The critics have simply con- 
founded cheapness and crudenes.s with inadaptation to purpose. It is 
a square building of a single story, consisting of four large naves 
and a central rotunda in the shape of a Greek cross, with ranges and 
covered courts tilling in the corners, so as to produce a solid or 
continuous structure every part of which, under the original plan, 
was well lighted. The ranges have large windows, and the naves and 
courts both skylights and clerestory windows. It is the plan so often 
adopted for exposition buildings, and also at times for permanent 
structures, and is especially convenient to the visitor, in that he has 
no stairs to climb. There has at no time in the past been any difficulty 
in so installing the display collections that they could be distinctly 
seen and the labels read. Within a few years, however, galleries have 
been built in nearly all the halls, as it was necessary to increase the 
amount of space. The height of the halls has permitted this to be 
done without injury to the general etfcct. but to some extent the light- 
ing has been interfered with, though not so much but that it can be 
remedied. 

This building was planned, as above stated, essentially for exhibi- 
tion purposes. Th(,' space available for laboratories and storage 
quarters, however, is wholly inadequate, though convenient and well 
lighted. This may be considered as one of the main defects of the 
interior, as it is the one most noticeable to the specialist who^wants 
working room, and seldom refers to the exhibition series. A remedy 
for this condition, recommended and urged upon Congress by Pro- 
fessor Baird, was the erection of a smaller lireproof building nearby, 
entirel}' for laboratory and storage needs, and especially for the safe- 
guarding of the alcoholic collections. His ideas were never carried 
out, but it is hoped that in the now building all of these requirements 
will be provided. 

The building has, moreover, ser\ed an excellent purpose as an 
object lesson, since the experience gained in its construction and fur- 
nishing, and in the installation of its collections, has been invaluable 
in the preparations for the newer structure. It will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to be occupied for many years to come, and its complete repair 
will probably be undertaken as .soon as the new building is tinishod. 

The building under description stands on the southeast corner of the 
reservation granted to the Smithsonian Institution by the fundamental 
act of 1846, and, in fact, overreaches its eastern boundarv to about 
the extent of the width of Ninth street SW. Its north or front face is 
about on a line with the south face of the , Smithsonian building, from 
which its nearest corner is distant about 50 feet, while its rear face 
adjoins the sidewalk on B .street south. 

The main part of the building is about 3oo feet square and one story 
high throughout, though of very different (derations. In the center 
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Plate 18. 
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of each front, at the sides of the entrance, are two tall towers, and at 
the corners arc large pavilions, all of which project about feet 
from the main walls, thus making the extreme linear dimensions of 
the building about 32.5 feet. The amount of ground covered is 97,786 
square feet, or about 2i acres. 

The primary feature of the plan consists of four naves or main 
halls, the largest in the building, whicb radiate iti the form of a Glreek 
cross from a central rotunda to the towers above mentioned. Follow- 
ing the outer walls and extending from the naves to the pavilions are 
a series of eight ranges, two on each side. This arrangement leav^es 
four courts, inclosed by the naves and ranges, which are roofed over 
and form parts of the actual building. There are. therefore, 17 halls 
in the body of the building, all designed for exhibition purposes. 
These halls are separated by heav'y brick walls, having numerous 
broad arched openings reaching nearly to the ceiling. The lower part 
of these openings both from the tloor and from the galleries are tilled 
in with cases or screens, except whore needed as passageways. The 
main halls open broadly into the rotunda. There is one entrance into 
each court, and one at each end of the several ranges for the circula- 
tion of the public. 

The central rotunda attains the greatest height. It is octagonal 
below, with a maximum diameter of 65 feet, and is surmounted by a 
16-sided polygon, 67 feet in diameter, which contains a tier of large 
windows, and is covered with a slate roof rising to a central lantern. 
The height is 77 feet on the side wall", and li>8 feet to the top of the 
lantern finial. The four main halls, extending from the inner walls of 
the towers to the rotunda, are 117 feet long by 65 feet wide, their 
height being 42 feet to the top of the side walls, and St! feet to the 
ridge of the roof. The courts are about 63 feet square and of the 
same wall height as the main halls. The ranges are all a little less than 
50 feet wide. Those on the north and south sides of the building are 
89 feet long, and those on the east and west sides 63 feet long, the 
lesser length of the latter being due to extensions from the adjoining 
pavilions. Thei' are covered with lean-to roofs, their interior height 
being 26^ feet at the outer walls and 31 feet at the inner. 

The several divisions of the building are clearly indicated on the 
exterior by the unequal heights of the walls and roofs. A description 
of these features as seen when approaching the north front will answer 
for the other sides, as all are e.ssentially alike. In the center of the 
north front is the main entrance, bordered by a tall, arched frame- 
work of Ohio sandstone. Above and back of tbe entrance are the face 
and gable end of the north hall, reaching to a height of about 55 feet 
above the ground, bearing a stone plate with the inscription ‘'National 
Museum, 1S79,” and surmounted by an allegorical group of statuarv 
representing Columbia as the protectress of science and industry. At 
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each «ido of the entrance one of tlie towers a))()ve mentioned, about 
27 feet s(juare and thre(> stories higli. topped in' a steep roof, with 
small dormer windows toward the base. The extreme heij^'hts of these 
towers is S.54 feet to the top of the tinial. 

Extending on each side from the towers to the corner pavilions are 
curtain walls, 274 feet higli and S7 feet long, with seven broad, arched 
windows, 8 feet lo inches wide* and IH feet 7 inches high, the glass in 
th(' latter I)eing arranged in three vertical series. Between the win- 
dows are narrow i)uttresses, uniting above in arches. The pavilions 
are about 40 feet s(piare and obf feet high to the (nives, the roofs being- 
much lower and flatter than on the towers. They are divided into 
three stories, besides a basement, each lighted by eight lai-ge. arched 
windows, except the upper story, which has three small windows 
grouped in the center on each side. The top of each pavilion has a 
largo lantern skylight. 

From the curtain walls the lean-to metal loof rises over the ranges 
with moderate slope, and abuts against the higher walls of the courts 
and main halls, both of which have a row of clerestory windows on 
each side facing the ranges, tho.se of the main halls extending back only 
as far as the courts. The courts have a large sipiaro lantern, from 
which the roof descends <jn all four sides to the level of the gutters on 
the main halls. The main halls have plain hip roofs about the .same 
height as those of the courts, with elongate lantern skylights in the 
middle. The dome of the rotunda, as before explained, rises above 
all other portions of the roof, being the mo.st conspicuous feature of 
the top of the building. All the roofs arc covered with slate except 
tho.se of the ranges, which arc of tin. The slates are nailed to small 
pieces of wood, fitted into small L-shaped pieces of ii'on, and the plas- 
ter of the ceiling is laid directly upon the rough inner surface so 
formed. Be.sides the lanterns before mentioned, a number of small 
skylights and ventilators have been built over some of the ranges and 
courts, especially where the recently constructed galleries hav'c inter- 
fered with the lighting. 

The entire framework, as well as the inner sheathing of the roofs, 
are exposed to view, this plan having been followed in the interest 
of economy. The roofs of the main halls, the rotunda, and the courts 
are supported by iron trussivs of the Pratt pattern ; those ov'cr the 
ranges bv triangular girders of rivited angle iron. In LS94 some of 
the purlines in the main halls near the rotunda began to buckle and 
were reenf(jrced with angle iron. By ISHH) all of the iron work ov er 
the main halls had begun t<> show -'igns of weakness, caused l)y alternate 
expansion and contraction, thus pnxlucing many leaks in th(' slate 
covering, and the entire framework was accordingly l)rac('d and 
strengthened by means of angle steel. The woodwork about the lan- 
terns was also replaced by iron, and other improv'ements were made. 
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The inner surface of all the roofs was originalh" covered with a thin 
coat of plaster. In the ranges the metal top was underlaid by fireproof 
gratings, to which the plaster was applied. As the keying proved 
insntlicient or the tilaster not strong enough, large pieces began to 
give way at the very beginniiig, and to eliminate this source of danger 
all the plaster was removed in the ranges, lead ing the gratings uncov- 
ered. After being painted, however, the appearance of the ceiling 
proved not to be out of keeping with its surroundings. In one range 
the ceiling was at the same time covered with corrugated iron, leaving 
an air space between it and the tin roof above, and it was thought bv 
the architects that this arrangaunent would tend to regulate the tem- 
p<'rature of the halls. Nothing further, however, has been done in 
this direction. 

Through failure to secure additional space by the erection of a new 
building, galleries began to be addtal in the present building iii ISfifi. 
and their construction was continued from vear to vear until l!t(t2. 
They are now contained in all the halls e.vcept tlu' north hall and the 
north-east and east-north ranges, while in the south-east range thev 
have been united .so as to form a complete second storv. The main 
entrances to the galleries are from the rotunda, and nearly the entire 
series may be tra\ orsed without descending to the fiooi'. The width 
of the galleries is from 1<) to 14 feet and their height above the floor 
Ifi feet. They are of \-ery simple construction, consisting of plain 
iron pillars and girders, with brick archways and cement floors. The 
area gained by this means has amounted to 2.1.Si's s([uare feet. 

All of the masonry of the (‘.\t('rior walls above ground, e.vcept as 
noted below, is of red brick laid in black mortiir. with numerous hor- 
izontal courses of black brick, and a considerable (juantity of bull' 
brick in courses and designs to relieve the monotony of color. A 
number of blue brick wore originally employed in connection with 
the buft'. but they were subse<iuently painted black. Theie is a base 
course of graiute around the entire building. l)ut the window sills, 
copings, etc., are of gray Ohio .sandstone. 

The inti'i'ior walls are plastered in a .sand finish, and were originally 
covered with a gray water-color paint, pooi-ly adapted as a background 
for installation. The exhibition cases have been mainlv constructed 
with mahogany frames, for which maroon was found to be a most har- 
monizing and eflei'tive suri'ounding. and since about I.S 80 most of the 
walls have been painted this color to a height of about 12 feet from 
the floor, the original color remaining for the most part above. The 
oidy decorations were stenciled figures on the walls of the rotunda 
and over the archways at the inner ends of the main halls. In 1!IU2. 
however, experinumts were made looking to a change of color, with 
what is regarded as very .satisfactory results. The colors used in the 
main halls and courts are a light red to a height of 1.5 feet, followed 
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by a deep ivoiy, the ceilings being of u lighter ivory. In the rotunda 
the colors range from olive below to ivory above, with stencil decora- 
tions as shown in the plates. This color scheme has not been extended 
to the ranges, which have been repainted from time to time in various 
colors. 

In connection with the original construction of the ])uilding, though 
under a special appropriation, a floor of encaustic tiles was laid in the 
rotunda, and floors of marble s<piares of various colors in the four 
large halls or naves. The marble tiling is surrounded by a frieze of 
dark-blue slate, of sufficient width to bridge the ducts containing the 
steam pipes, wires, etc., while around the frieze is a l)ord('r of parti- 
colored Portland cement. The floors in all the other halls were con- 
structed of yellow pine, partly in preparation for the Garficdd inaugu- 
ral ball of March 4, 1S81, out of the local fund for that purpose. 
These floors were laid upon a concrete ])aso and began to decay after 
a very few 5’ears, recpiiring frecpient and extensive repairs. In is9i 
it became necessary to replace several of them with more substantial 
material, and this continued down to ISUS, when the last of the wooden 
floors disappeared. The substitutes have been cement, granito, and 
finally terrazzo, the last being the most pleasing and apparently the 
most durable. Other floor changes have consisted in the laying of 
mosaic pavements in the vestibules of the main entrance and the north- 
west entrance. In the pavilions and towers the different stories are 
separated by arches of brick and concrete, supported by iron beams, 
the floor covering being of Florida j)ine. Thus the building has been 
rendered essentially fireproof in all parts of its construction. 

An octagonal fountain basin, 20 feet in diameter, composed of a rim 
of molded polished granite and cement floor, occupies the middle of 
the rotunda. From its center rises the original plaster model of the 
goddess of liberty which, in bronze, surmounts the Dome of the 
United States Capitol. 

As before stated, the building was constructed with four main 
entrances, one at the center of each front, but only two of these are 
now used as such, that on the north side being for the public and that 
on the east side for the delivery of supplies and specimens. The 
entrances on the south and we.st have been closed and, together with 
the adjacent space, converted into head(piarters for the departments 
of biology and anthropology, respectively. There is also a small 
entrance on the south side of the northwest pavilion leading directly 
to the administrative offices. 

The north, or main, entrance has two .sets of double doors of l)lack 
walnut paneled with heavy plate glass, the large arched space above 
being tilled in with a latticework of walnut set with gla.ss. In front 
of the entrance is a mosaic platform, bordered by granite coping, and 
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appro!ii-hed by four low granite steps 37 feet long, which are flanked 
by molded base blocks carrying large candelabra. 

The smallness of the original appropriation prevented the construc- 
tion of a basement under the main building, which would have added 
a large amount of space for storage and workrooms. Small cellars 
were built, however, under the southw'cst pavilion for the heating 
boilers and the supplv of fuel and under the north wt‘st and northeast 
pavilions for miscellaneous storage. Advantage was taken of the 
changes in the heating plant in Idol to construct an underground tun- 
nel, leading from the northwest pavilion of the Museum building ::o 
the east wing of the Smithsonian building, primarilv to convey the 
heating pipes, electrical conduits, etc., but of suitable dimensions to 
serve as a passagewai' for individuals, being To feet long, 5 feet wide, 
and 7 feet high. It has proved of great convenience i)i stormy weather, 
but tills a much more important purpo.se at night by giving the smalt 
watch force a ready means of communication between the two buildings. 

The building is exceeding!}- well lighted, considering its solid, one- 
story construction. The ranges are amply j)rovidcd with large win- 
dows, the higher naves and courts have both skylights and clerestory 
windows, and the naves also receive much light from the large win- 
dows between the central towers. The exhibition collections can, 
therefore, as a rule, be readily seen, though the galleries are responsible 
for the creation of some dark places which did not formerly e.xist. 
The lighting of the rooms in the towers and pavilions is also excellent. 
The windows are practically all of the sauu* general pattern, and in 
the beg-inning all were glazed with double panes of glass, the better 
to retain the. heat in winter, but about half of these double panes in 
the towers and pavilions hav'e been made single. Ventilation is pro- 
vided for by means of movable panes of glass in the side windows and 
lanterns, many sashes being pivoted in iron frames for that purpose, 
and also in places by ventilators in the roof. 

In i8Sl the Museum was presented by the Brush Electrical Company 
with a number of storage cells and a dynamo suitable for operating 
between 30 and -to incandescent and L»i-candle power lamps in the 
lecture hall when evening meetings were held. In isho the basement 
of the south tower of the Smithsonian Institution was furnished with 
a gas engine and dynamo of sutlicient power to maintain a small svstem 
of incandescent lamps in the .Smithsonian ottices and in a number of 
workrooms and other dark places in both buildings. Tliis plant was 
totally inadecpiate for the recpiirements. howt'ver. and Congress 
appropriated S3 . .">00 in loot, and So.ooo in lit 02 , for a complete instal- 
lation of tdcctric wires and tixtures throughout the Museum building, 
which was practically tinished in the latter year, the work being done 
by employees of the Museum. This installation extends to the public 
halls, offices, laboratories, storerooms, and workshops, but in the 
N.iT ,MCS iniJo 17 
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Smithsonian building it reaches only some of the offices and corridors, 
a few storerooms, and the dark center of the main exhibition hall. 
The current for lighting is taken from the mains of one of the city 
companies at the southwest corner of the Museum building. On only 
a few occasions has the entire Museum building been lighted at night, 
and regular night opening for the public can Jiot be undertaken without 
an additional appropriation to cover the extra expense of electric 
current and watchmen. 

All of the cases in the exhibition halls containing especially valu- 
able specimens, as in the historical and gem collections, are supplied 
with electric burglar alarms. There is also a system of electric call 
boxes distributed through both buildings, which must be visited every 
hour during the night watches, any failure to perform this ser\ ico 
being at once automaticallv announced at the office of the iMutual Dis- 
trict Messenger Company in the city. For the prompt conduct of 
business it has likewise )>een found necessary to make extensive use of 
the telephone system for communication between offices in different 
parts of the building and with the city. 

The heating of the Museum building was until Ibol accomplished 
by means of four do-horsepower steam boilers. In the latter year 
these were replaced by two l.5o-horsepower high-pressure tubular 
boilers, whose capacity is sufficient to heat both of the large buildings 
and the smaller adjacent buildings on the Mali. The boiler room is in 
the basement of the southwest pavilion. There are also two boilers of 
4S-horsepower in the basement of the Smithsonian building, which 
can be used in case of emergency. The new plant is very satisfactory, 
and much more economical than the old one. 

Soon after the Museum building was completed, the north-west range 
was set apart as a temporary lecture hall, being furnished with a plat- 
form. lantern screen, and several hundred folding chairs. This was 
one of the smaller ranges, and proving inade((uato for the re(iuire- 
ments. its fittings, somewhat improved, were transferred to the west- 
north range, which continued to be assigned to this purpose, though 
sometimes used for the preparation of exhibits, until the increasing 
demands for exhibition space caused it to be turned over to the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology. It was found. hoM ever. practically essential 
to have some place for scientific ineefi tigs, and by placing material in 
storage it became possible to vacate for this purpose the east-north 
range, immediately to the east of the main entrance, and thus equally 
as convenient as the former range. The hall remains in a condition 
suitable to be turned over to exhibition uses at anv time, but its 
fixtures for lecture purposes are more permanent in character than 
before. The walls and ceiling have been painted in several tints of 
green. There is a large speaker’s platfoi-m and a lantern screen, and 
on the opposite side a smaller platform or balcony, where the lantern 
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can be ])erniajieiitly installed. Movable armchairs are used for seats, 
and a series of screens are in readiness to reduce or eidarg-o the lecture 
space, according- to the requirements. The furniture is entirely of 
oak. The preparation of this new lecture hall was accom])lished in 
1901, under a special Cong-ressional appropriation. 

The three tloor rooms of the east tower south of the entrance, with 
a slight addition for kitchen purpo.scs, were utilized for a lunch room 
until 1901. In that year, however, the addition referred to was 
extended southward to a total length of 77 feet, thus somewhat eidarg- 
ing and improving the conditions, but there is no way of providing a 
suitable lunch room in the pre.sent building, important as this feature 
is to the employees and to such visitors as spend much time about the 
jMuseum. 

In connection with the plans of the building (pp. 299-302) a list is 
given of the halls and of all the rooms contained in the several tow-ers 
and pavilions, together with their sizes and an ex{)lanation of the uses 
to which each is put. The exhibitions in geology and in anthropology, 
except the single division of archaeology, ai’c entirely in this building. 
In biology only the mammals, reptiles, fishes, and comparative anat- 
omy are represented here, the remaining divisions being provided for 
in the Smithsonian building. All of the galleries as well as the halls 
were designed for exhibition purposes, but three or four of the former 
are now used for storage, and one for the lihrarv. The administra- 
tive offices and the headquarters for the three scientific departments 
are in this building, as well as most of the .scientific laboratories. 

BUILDING FOR THE ALCOHOLIC COLLECTIONS. 

Professor Baird stated in his report for ISSq that — 

The presence of alcoholic specimens in laige nunil)t‘rs, .«o important in a scien- 
tific point of view, greatly endangers the safety of inusenm hnildings and their con- 
tents, and most of ttie estahlishments in Europe have lately taken the precaution to 
construct separate buildings peculiarly aflapted for the imrjiose. An application was 
nia<le at the last session of Congress for an appropriation to put up a similar build- 
ing in the grounds of the Institution, but it was not acted upon favorably. 

The estimate was as follows; 

For the erecti(in of a fireproof brick .storage building east of the National Musenm, 
for receiving, unpacking, a.ssorting, an<l .storing the natural-history collections of the 
Government, to replace the wooden structures now used for the purpose, JilO.OOO. 

The estimate.s were renewed for l.s.sfi and 1887 in the following 
terms: 

For the erection of a fireproof building for storing the alcoholic collections of the 
National Museum, .'?1.5,0n0. 

(Note. — The safety of the interior of the National Museum and the Smithsonian 
building i.s endangered by the large number of alcoholic specimens kept therein, and 
it is considered by public museums, lM>th at homt- and abroad, verv important to 
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have a se[)arate building for their rece[>tioii and pret^ervation. There are at present 
IK) suitable aceoiuinodationvS for these colleetions. ) 

In If'S.') Secretary Uaird remarked that — 

Altiidugh the prei'Cnt building iri practically tireiinxit, yet should a tire be started 
ill the vicinity of the^e [the alcoholic] epeciiiiciis it is probable that nuich damage 
would be dont“ by the ignition of the many thousands of gallons of alcohol, and the 
destruction of the sjiecimens ami of the jars in which they are contained. 

Aoain in isttli he refers to tlie danger of the destruction not only of 
the alcoholic specimens themsidvos, Imt of otlnu’ near-hy collections 
should lire hreak out amonof tlie fornxM’. All of these propositions 
failed to receive consideration and the matter was not renewed, as it 
was then expected tti make provision for the alcoholic specimens in the 
proposed new Museum huildino-. 

In connection with the apjiroprialions for ISll'.l. however, an esti- 
mate was suhmitted to Conwre.ss for a larger fireproof Imilding to 
serve essentially the same purpo.se, fronting on H sti’ei't south, between 
the National Museum and the Army Medical Museum. ap])ropriate in 
appearance to the former building. It was designed to be 130 feet 
long by oO teet wide, and intended to be used for both workshops and 
storage purposes, thus replacing ail of the temporaiy buildings then 
in Use. It failed to receive favorable action, however. The wording 
of the item was as follows: 

Fur the t'rectiun of u Hreproof building fur work-hup and storage purposes for the 
Nati<mal Mnseiuii, said building to be construcleil under the direction of the Super- 
intendent of the T.ibiary of ('ongressiu accordance with theapproval of the Secretary 
of the Sniithsonian Institution, SoO.UOO. 

TEMPORARY AND RENTED BUILDINGS, 

The crowded conditions in the Smithsonitin tind Museum l)uildinos 
have necessitated the erection from time to time of snitdl frame struc- 
tures on the Smithsoniiin tuid Armory .s(|Uiires. and the renting of build- 
ings south of 15 stieet south, for the re<|uirements either of workshops 
and storage, or of the preparation of exhibits for exjtositions. The 
use of the Armory btiildingand the erection of a brick laboratory have 
alreadv been referred to. 

In isse II ...hed w'as built to the we.stward of the Armorv building, a 
part of which was used for the sludter of Fisli Commission cars, and 
the remainder tilled with the collections received from the permainmt 
exhibition building in Philadelphia. A second shed was sid)sequentlv 
added for the purposes of the National Museum, but only one of these 
now remains and is utilized by the [Museum. 

The large amount of woi'k incident to the preparation of collections 
for the exhibitions at Cincinnati. Louisville, and New Orleans made it 
nt'cessary to put u}) a s])ecial frame building, which was done at the 
expense of the exposition fund during the summer of ISS-I. It meas- 
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ured about 100 by 50 feet, and ivas located along' B Street soutli, a 
short distance to the east of the Museum building. It was also made 
to serve for the temporary .storage of the material brought back from 
those exhibitions. Some small additions Mere made and a loft con- 
■structed. It remained in use until ISST, M'hen it Mas torn doM'n and 
the materials of its constructitni were utilized elsewhere. During 
more or less of the period of its e.xistence it furnished accommodations 
to the taxidermists, and osteologists, and to other preparators, includ- 
ing those of the Bureau of Kthnology. hi it Mere also stored large 
([uantities of specimens, especially geological and ethnological. 

In 1<SS7 tM'o loM' sheds mci'c built along the .south side of and close 
to the Smith.sonian building, one on each side of the south toM cr, and 
e.xtending nearly the entire length of each facade. I'liey Mere con- 
structed largely of material from the building last above nnnitioned, 
and M'ere both unsightly and dangerous in theii' proximitv to th(' 
Smithsonian buihling. I'he M'est shed Mas at tii'st cut up into 
.seven Morkshops and storage compartments. The laist shed Mas. for 
a time, given over to li\ ing' animals, but M'hen these Mere remo\ ed to 
the Zoological Park it M'as us(‘d for the storage' of case's eind sujiplies. 
Both sheds M’ere more or le.ss employed in tin' pn'parations for the 
World's Columbian Exposition at Chicago. Their r('moval Mas 
effected in Isps. under the provisions of an act of Congress giving 
$2,500 for the pui'iKi.se. The material derivi'd from them Mas used 
pai'tly in building a shed at tin' Ninth strei't annex, refern'd to beloM’. 
and pai'tly in the erection of the so-calh'd south shed on the Mall 
directly .south of the south toMcr of the .Smithsonian building. 

The National Zoological I’ark grew out of a small assinnblage of 
living animals gathered at the National Museum. The first part of 
this collection Mas received from the Wc'.st in l.s.sT and Mas installed 
in one end of the eastern of the tM'o sheds along the south side of the 
Smith.sonian. Additional specimens obtained in the early jiart of 
l.sss mad,e it neces.sary to utilize the entire building for this purpo.se. 
Later in the year yards Mere eonstriicted in the grounds south of the 
Smith.sonian building for butl'alo and deer, and .several small buildings 
Mere also eri'cted. During f.sPl the living animals Mere transfei'red 
to the park, and the inclosures and buildings M'hich they had occupied 
Mere all removed except tlu' eastern shed and one small shed farther 
out on the grounds M'hich Mas modified into a paint shop. 

In the winter of iS.SlMtu the first of tin' frame buildings noM' con- 
stituting the Astrophysical Observatory Mas erect('d south of tlu' 
eastern end of the .Smithsonian building. It Mas subseipit'iitly slightlv 
enlarged, and thn.'c other smaller structures Mere added in 1898 and 
1.S9S. The fence inclosing this claster of buildings has recentlv Ix'en 
eidarged to afford some open-air space for ('xp('rimental purposes, the 
extent of the area noM' covered being about 17b by 78 feet. 
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In 1898 ii frame ])iiil(iin<r of two stories, called the " south shed," was 
built on the orounds south of the south tower of the Smithsonian 
building, being separated from it the roadway and a strip of lawn. 
It is about feet long, 4o feet wide, and 23 feet high to the eaves. It 
contains th(‘ taxidermists' laboratories for mammals and various woi'k- 
shops. 

The onlj’ structures now standing- on the .Mall near the Smithsonian 
and Museum buildings ai'e the laboratory and stable building, the south 
shed, and the buildings of the. .\strophysical Observatory, d'his clear- 
ing of the grounds, howe\ er, has only been rendered possible through 
the appropriation of funds by Congress for the renting of outside 
buildings, chiefly south of B street south, and not far distant from the 
Museum, as follows: 

Louisiana avenue near Tenth street NW.. from March 15, 1891, to 
dune 30. 1895, a period of fifteenth months and sixteen days, at 875 a 
month. 

A part of the old Belt Line street-ear stable, corner of B and Third 
streets 8i\V., from .Inly 1. 1895, to March 31. 1.S9H. nine months, at 
875 a month. 

No. 131 Ninth street S\V'., from April 1 to June 30, 1890. three 
months, at 875 a month: from July I, 1890, to diite, at 8ir>0.00 a month, 
the increase being due to extensive improvements in buildings. 

No. 217 Seventh street SM'., August, 1898, at 890 a month: Septem- 
ber 1, 1898, to June 3o, 1899, ten months, at 812o a month; July 1, 
1899. to date, at 890 a month. 

No. 313 Tenth street S^V., August 1. 1898, to June 3o, 1901. thirty- 
live months, at 850 a month; Jidy 1, 1901 , to date, at 880 a month. 
The increased rental in this case was due to the erection of an addition 
to the original building. 

Bear of No. 915 Virginia avenue SAV.. August 1. 1898, to June 30, 
1899. eleven months, at 850 a month: .Inly 1. 1899, to date, at 830 a 
month. 

The total amounts paid annually for rental of the above buildings 
were, therefore, as follows: 


1894 

1894- 95. . 

1895- 91). . . 

1898-97.. 

1897- 98.. 

1898- 99. . 

1899- 1900 

1900- 1901 

1901- 2... 

1902- :!.. . 


1263. 71 
900. 00 
900. 00 
1, 999. 92 
1, 999. 92 
4, :189. 92 
4, 0;!9. 92 
4, 0.39. 92 
4. :!99. 92 
4, 399. 92 


Total 


27, .3.33. 15 
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The teiiiporarv hnildins^s on the ilall and the rented buildings now 
used for the purposes of the Museum, together with the floor area 
occupied in each, are as follows: 

S<iU!irt.‘ frrt. 


Natural history lab<iratorv ami stable, on Smithsonian frroumis, bird taxider- 
mists on second tloor 615 

South shed, on Smithsonian gnnmds south of Smithsonian building, mammal 

taxidermists, I .OtiO sciuare feet; tin shop, 540 1,400 

Frame shed ailjoining building of U. S. Fish ('ommis''iou on Armory sijuare, 
for storage, as follows: Anthropology, 5, .562 S(|uare feet; biology, 1,:!1S 

scjuare feet : gei dogy, lO.'i scpiare feet 7, OT.'i 

Museum .tnnex at 441 Ninth street S\V., consisting of one brick building and 
several frame sheds. Rented. Used lor storage, as follows; Anthropology, 

6, ,500 scjuare feet; biology, .'>.742 .square feet; geology, 4,4.56 square feet; 


superintenilt'ni'e and itd.^cellaneous, 7,441 si|nare feet 21, 120 

Building 400-414 Tenth street .SW, Renteil. Utilized for storage and other 
purposes, as follow s: Anthropology, 1,102 s<|Uare feet; biology, 022 .s(piare 
feet; geology, 4,0.54 s<|uare feet; label ottice, 720 .sipuire feet; heating and 


power plant, 620 scjuare feet 6, 406 

Building at 217 Seventh street SW. Rented Utilized as a carpenter shoji, 

4,487 .square feet, and anthrojiologieal workroom, 268 scjuare feet 3, 6,55 

Building in rear of 015 A’irginia avi-nne SW. Rentc'd. Utilized as a paint 
and glass shcqi 2,925 

Total area 43 203 


NEW NATIONAL MUSEUM BUILDING. 

HISTORY. 

In Ills report for IS.s-J Secretary Haird discussed the iiiadetpiacy of 
the iVIu.seuiu Imildiiig. tlieii scarcely more tliaii a year old, to house the 
rapidly increasiiig- national collections or to providi' for the iluseum's 
own activities and thosi' of the froological >Survey. the latter at that 
time being- partly carried on undt'r the same roof. It was proposed 
that a third building be erected on the .southwest corner of the Smith- 
•soiiian reservation for the geological and mineralogical divisions of the 
^luseum and for the aecornniodation of the (leological Survey. Sec- 
retary Baird’s remarks on this subject ivere as follows: 

Large and capacious as i.s the new Mu.-ceiim building, it has proved already inade- 
(juate to the existing recjuireinents of the National Alu.seum. This building was 
designed jirimarilv to accommodate the vast numlier of industrial and economical 
exhibits jiresented to the United States by foreign governments at the cdose of the 
Philadeljchia Kxiaisition of 1876. A sjiecial a[(proj>riation was made by Congress for 
their transfer to Washington, and the armory building in the scjuare betw een Sixth 
and Seventh .streets was assigned for their rece|)tion. It reijuired nearly sixty large- 
sized freight cars to transport the mass. 

Before the building was com jileted in 1881 and available fur its purposes, almost 
equally enormous additions had been made to the collections of the various (iovern- 
nient expeditious and of the Ethnological Bureau, w hich, together with many thou- 
sands of objects previously in charge of the Smithsonian Institution, but for which 
there was no room in the old building, constituted a much larger mass than was 
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originally estimated. It is well known that at the close of the t’entenuial Exjxisi- 
tion a company was organized to take charge of a large jmrtion of the collections 
exhibited on that occasion, and with these an<l such additional articles as niiglit 
be obtained to establish what was known as the “■ Permanent F.xhibition ” in the 
main Centennial building, whii'h covers nearly IS ai-res. This organization, after 
struggling for existence for several years, finally became unable to continue the effort 
and the collections in its charge were speedily si-attered, IMany of these had been 
pre.seuted to the Xati(jnal IMuseum with the understanding that they were to be left 
with the Permanent Exhibition Company fora period of at least a few years. ( tthers, 
however, including many of the most valuable series, were obtained for the National 
Museum through the efforts of Mr. Thomas Donaldson. Alt these collections acre 
carefully packed umler his charge and stored in a building en-cted by him adjacent 
to the Centennial buihling. 

An appropriation was made by Congress to meet the cost of packing, sbijiping to 
AVa.shington, and storing the collections in (|nestion. .\bout twentv cars were 
required to transp(]rt them. They arc now contained in a uooden building adja<-ent 
to the armory, t'here being absolutely no space for them in the .National Mu.setim. 

in additi<in to this a cabinet of at least double the magnitude, made bv the Insti- 
tute of Mining E.ngineers and de|)osited with the Pennsylvania Art Mu'-eiim of Phil- 
adelphia, has been offered to the tiovernment simply on the condition of transfer to 
\Va.shiugtou and projier exhibition. This is an extrcmelt important collection, illu- 
strating the mining resources and metallurgy of the I'nited States and foreign coun- 
tries, and will constitute a most important addition to the means of instruction at tlu‘ 
command of the ( iovernment, .Vn appropriation will be tisked, and it i' hoped 
obtained, for the purpose of transferring the collection to Washington; but some 
mt'asures must be taken ftir its ultimate dis])lay, 

.\n even greater mass of adilitional material to beprovideil for will be found in the 
industrial collections of the I’nited States census of IS.so, and in the collections of the 
C, S, tieological Survey. The census collections embrace more particularly the 
Imilding stones of the country, the ores (especially of the jirecions metals), the com- 
bustibles, such as coal, petnjleum, et<-., and the forest timber. 

All these collections an> of great magnitude, representing a~ m-arlv as possible a 
full series from all parts of the country. They are carefully labeled and recorded, 
and will be accompanieil by full ilescriptions. 

The building-stone collection is especially \aluable, consisting, as it does, of manv 
thousands of samples of marble, gninite, .sand.stone, and other substances, for the 
most-part dresseil in 4-inch cube.s, each of the tm-es showing a ilifferent surfac,' and 
treatment. 

It is not believed that any established (juarry remains unreiiresented in thisseiies, 
while many extremely valuable deposits of ornamental and buililing stones are pre- 
sented therein for the first time. Preparations are in progre.ss for te.sting the strength, 
resistance to tisrsion and crushing force, and tM-onomical ])roperties of all these sam- 
ples. The collection is now so far ailvanced that when a jiublic building is to be 
erei-ted either by the States or the < ieneral tiovernment it will be possible to show 
specimens of all the best building stones in the vii-inity of the locality involved, and 
to present all the necessary <lata as to availability, durability, cost of jiroduction, etc. 
Much n-e has already been made of the collection by the commissioners of State cap- 
itals, county court-houses, etc., as well as by agents of the (Ieneral (oivernment. 

The collection of ores made by the census agencies is also verv extensive, that of 
ir(jn being particularly large. Nearly every iron mine of anv prominence in the 
United States has been \i-ited and samples carefully selected by exjierts. These 
have been analyzed under the direction of Profe.ssor I’umpellv, ami rejiorts present<’d 
as to their chemical and metallurgical projierties and economical value. All the 
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fniiriiuiL of this re.seiircli are in clmrire of the Smithsonian Institution awaitini; exlii- 
tiition. Tlie same may l>e sai<l of similar researches in regard to the ores of all the 
other metals. 

The work of the 1'. S. lieological Survey, also of enormous magnitude — begun 
tinder !Mr. Clarema* King and continue<l under ^laj. ,J. W. Powell — has resulted in 
the accumulation of several tons of sjiecimens of fossils, rocks, minerals, ores, ami 
the like. Very few of these c.in at jiresent he exhibited for want of the necessary 
space. The surve}’ reipiiies a large number of experts and assistants, and is at jires- 
ent \ery liadly accommodated. Some twenty rooms in the lU'w Mu.“etim buililiiiir 
have been a.‘-signed as ijuarters for the Direi-tor of the i^urvey and his assistants. 

This, liowever, causes great inconvenience to the other work of the Mni-eum, and 
as the survey now' occujiies a large biiihling in Washington, for which it jiays con- 
siilerable rental, and for want of i|uarte?'s in Washington is obliged to scatter its 
stations over \arious jiarts of the I'niled Stales, it is thought de.sirable to ask ( '(in- 
gress for an ajijirojiriation to erect a second museimi building corresjionding in general 
character to tin* first, but on tin' ojiposite si.le of the s(|uare, alongthe lineof Twellih 
street. 

This building it is jirojiosed to devote almost entirely to the mini'ral dejiartment 
of the National .M u.'eum: and w hen comjileted to transfer to it e\ cry thing of a geolog- 
ical ;md mineralogical nature, and also to jirejiare a jiorlion of it e.'jiecially for the 
accommodation of the (ieohigical Survey, which is at jiresent so mcouveniently jiro- 
vided for. By way of economy it is jjrojiosed at lirst to construct what will rejin'- 
stmt the western side of the building, in which ottice rooms and chemical and other 
laboratories can be jirovided for. 

ft had been jirojiosed to erect a sejiarate building for the (ieohigical Survey, dis- 
connected from the Natiomd Museum; but there lieing no ground available for this 
jinrjiose, it was thought expi.‘dient to ask for an aiijirojiriation to furnish the reijiiired 
ipiarters on the Smithsonian reservation, which is at jiresent amjile for the jiurjiose. 

On the loth of .\jiril last the follow ing bill w as accordingly introduced into the 
House of Uejiresentatives and teferred to the t'omniittee on Public Buildings and 
((rounds. The subject is still before that committee, and it is imjiossilile to state 
what will be its fate during the jire.seiit session, I would recommend action on the 
jiart of the Pi(.iard of Regents in this connection, since long before the edifice can be 
comjileted the need for it will become e.xtremely ui'gent. 

••A BILL fll. IL X<i. .'iTsliftii ilie ertM'tJoii of u lireproof buildinjf on the portion of the sjmilh- 

MfiUHii i\>er\ atitfii, for llu- aceonuiHulation ol the hftatesi Survey, uii«i foi otlter 

purposes, 

“ Be it enacted, Av., That tht* pitin of two huiulreil thouj-and dollars be, and lierebv 
is, appropriated, out of any nionev in tlie Treasury imt otiierwise appropriate<l, for 
the erection of a lirepn*of latildiiij; on the soutli portion of the Sinithsoiiiaii reserva- 
tion tor the accoininodation of tht‘l'nite<l States tteoloj^ical Survey, arul for other 
purpose.-: Procid>-d, Tliat tlie consent of the Regents <»f the Smithsonian Institution 
}k‘ lirst obtained tlu'reto, and that tlie building he under Their direction ^\hen <‘om- 
pleted. -1/c/ /n'nr/derl Jiirtfn r. That the huildiiii; he erected hv the Architect ot the 
('apitol, in accordance with plans apjiroved ])y the Director of the United States 
Geological Survey, the Secretary t)f the Smithsonian Institution, and the Architect 
(►f the (’ajiitid a<'tinj^ as a lioanl therefor/’ 

At th(^ annual meeting of the Board of Keo-ents on January .17, 
is, S3. Secretary Baird pre^ent(*d the report from which the above 
extract i-; tak’en. called attention to House liill uTsl. introduced in 
Ajiril, JSS2. and uim-ed the necessity for sp(mdy action in relation to 
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an additional buildino- for the uiio of the Museuni and the Geological 
Survey, whereupon the following- resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That the Board of Re};ents of the Smitlisunian Iiistitiitioii recommend to 
Congress to enlarge the National IMiiseum, so as |iroiierlv to exhihit tlie mineral, 
geological, and other collections already on hand and increasing each year, hy the 
erection of a tireprouf huilding on the soiithuest coiner of the Sniithsonian leserxa- 
tion, similar in style to the jnesent X tional Mnseum; and they reipiest an apjiro- 
priation of 1300,000 therefor, to he exjiend(»il under the direction of the Kegeiits of 
the Institution. 

It was al.so resolved — 

That the i-hancellor, ( leneral Sherman, and the Sei-retary he, and they are hereby, 
authorized and empowered to act fo and in the name of the Board of Regents in 
carrying into effei-t the jirovisioiis of any act of Congress which may he jiassed pro- 
viding for the erection of an additional hnilding for the Nat onal .Museum. 

Further stroiio- reasons for tlu' erection of an additional huildino- 
were given in the report of Seerettiry Uairtl for l.S.SB. in whieli he 
says: 

No better illustration can lie had of the increase in the collections of the Natioiml 
Museum than the fact that an tidditional hitilding i.s urgently requireil for their 
projier accommodation, as explained in the last report ( 1SS21. 

In 1875 the collections then in charge of the Bmithsonian Institution w ere comfort- 
ably accommodated -w-ithin the limits of the Smithsotiian huilding, in roomshaving 
an aggregate area ot ;{0,000 scinare feet. They consisted principally of sjiecimens of 
natural liistory and ethnology; confined almost entirely to North .\merica, with the 
excejition of objects of Polynesian manufaeture, forming jiart of the AVilkes collec- 
tion. 

In 1875 an appropriation was made by Congres.H to enable the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution and the Fish Commission to [irepare ati exhihit of objects illustrating the 
resources of the United State.s, as derived from the animal and mineral kingdoms, 
and, with the assistance of a s[K'cial appropriation to the Indian Bureau, ot a collec- 
tion of North American anthropology. A large sum of money was expended in the 
preparation of this exhihit, which was forwarded to Philadelphia in l.S7t), and con- 
stituted a part of the (jovernment display which attracted much attention. 

At the close of the Philadelphia exhibition very large donation.s were made to the 
United States b> foreign countries, including both the otlicial commissioners ami 
individual exhibitors. Many objects of much interest were contributed on the same 
occasion from .Atnerican displays. These collections, tilling some fifty freight cars, 
were brought to AA'ashington and weie stored for a time in the Armory Building, 
assigned by Congress for their rece])tioii. 

After several fruitless efforts, an appropriation of ¥2.50, tXH) was obtained for the 
purpose of putting up an inexiiensi\e ediliee for the storage of these articles, and 
their transfer was begun in the autumn of 1,S,S1, tmt little more than two years ago. 

Since then large numbers of collections of very great importance have come to 
hand, chief among thetn being the gatherings of the U. S. ( leological Survey and of 
the Ethnological Bureau, made on a scale of unexampled magnitude and well 
befitting the operations of a nation like the United States. The many scietitilic 
explorations, made either separately bj- the Sinith.sonian Institution or cotijointly 
with the United States Signal Service or other bureaus or bodit*s, the work of the 
FLsh Commission, and the enormous aggregate of many smaller collections, have 
tended largely to increase the material to be provided for. 
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III aildilidii til thin, tlie <■xllilliti^>ll liy the Liiiti'il Staten at Lniiilnii of iUuntiatioiin 
of ifn fisheries ( ttie freiiilit hulk of wliieti aiiiouiiteil to not lens than 24,000 cuhie feet, 
anil eousistini;, in very larj;e part, of new ohjeets anil artieles ohtained at the 
expense of tht’ apiiropriations of I'onirres.s for that purpose) must also he provided 
for; as also the very vahiahle ami extensive eolleetions in mineralogy, ireoloify, and 
metalluriiy made hy the American Institute of Minim; Km;ineers, and presentei'l to 
tlie t'nited Stati's, hut stored in I'hiladelphia awaitim; an ajipropriation for its 
transfer. 

It may he stated in brief, therefore, that, at the pre.sent time, the vast huildintr, 
tinished scarcely mort^ tlian two years aoo, is now tilled to overtlowini;: w hile there 
is additional material enough on hand helonainj; to the ( io\ ei'iimimt to occupy fully 
half of a si'cond huildine of the same size, and with a prohahility that the entire 
space will lx* reijuired hefore t he construction can he accomplished, t'ven supjiosiuj; 
that it is heouii at the earliest jiossihle time. 

The Smithsonian Institution has always acted in heartv cooperation w ith the atlili- 
ated scientilic hrauches of the (iovernment e\en where no ollicial relation-hip 
existed, this Ix'ino notahly the case in reirard to the 1 S. ( ieoloeical Siirvew This 
important llureau, in the rapid increase of its work, has heeu ureatU' hani]>ered hv 
want of the necessary accommodations; and it was with much jrratilication that the 
Institution jiroffered a share of the new huildim; to the Ihrector, Major I’owell, for 
the aecominodation of his collections, and for the ollice and lahoratory work. It 
was, however, unahle to do as much as w;is desirable, owint; to the inadequacv of 
i(uarters for the pur(x.ise. 

Should an aiipropriatiou be made for the new huildini;, for which the Board 
autliorized appUeation to < 'ongress, it is intended toshare it with the (ieological Sur- 
vey so that it may haw all the facilities reipiired for its important work. 

It will he remeiuhered that t'oU'.;re.ss in tlie act of ],S4(> set aside for the u.-e of the 
Smithsonian Institution 20 acres in the southwest corner of the sijuare hounded hy 
l^eventh and Twelfth streets and north and south B streets, the center of the Smith- 
sonian hiiililing being exactly in the middle of the siptaro. It was in the southeast 
quarter of this reservation that the itew Museum hiiilding was erected, forming a 
very unsyminetrical annex to the original .Smithsonian hiiilding. It is now proposed 
to take the southwest corner of the reservation for the new edifice, which, when 
completed, will he e.ssentially of the general chaiacter of the present Museum huild- 
ng, and will restore the proper architectural halanee. 

Congress has now heeu asked to make an appro|iriation for one wung of this new 
building to he sjiecially fitted for the use of the ollicers and laboratories of the 
National Museum and of the ( reologieal Survey ; and, if the amount can he ohtained 
at the present session, occupation of the hiiilding can he a.ssured within eighteen 
months from the commencement of operations. The vacating of the rooms now 
occupied by the Geological Survey will also furnish much-needed accommodation to 
the Museum: possibly enough until the remainder of the hiiilding can he iirovided 
for. The proposed wing, however, will he complete in itself, architecturally, and 
will not involve any addition for its |>ro]X'r harmonious effect. 

Th(‘ folluwiiio- ('stiiiiato, lia.sed upon tlio reeoniineiKliitioii to Conores.s 
nhove retViTpd to, was suliiiiittpd in l.SSB for consideration with tlio 
appropriiition liills for LS.S.h, Imt failed to he rejiorted to either House: 

Construction, in a fireproof manner, of an additional museum huildiiig, to receive 
the collections and laboratories in chemistry, geology, mineralogy, metallurov taxi- 
dermy, etc.; and for the otlices and lajx iratories of the U. S. Geological Survev 
to be erected under the direction and sui>ervision of the Kegents of the Piiiitlisonian 
Institution, on the southwest corner of the grounds of the Smithsonian Institution 
£ 200 , 000 . 
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From 18S2 until the present time the neeessity for ii new imilding- 
has never ceas(‘d to be the subject of jfreater or less attcmtion by the 
Regents and the Secretaiw. In ls,s5, after noting the })re\'ious steps 
taken. Professor Baird remarked: 

The need in now much greater tlniii belere, then* is eiitnigli luateriiil in the uay 
of valiialde sj)ecinienf^ of economical inten>t to (ill a >eeond hiiildiug tlu* >ize of the 
jtreseiit one. This unexhibite<l surphn i?* no\\ >tored in .'^evt'ral lmiidinir>, some in 
Washington and some elsewhere, and consists of ini[>ortant il lust rat i< ni*' of the econom- 
ical geology, metallurgy, ami other resources of the rnited States. In ad<lition to 
what lias been on hand ft>r some time, \ery large collections were ]iresented to tin* 
UoYtTunient at tlu‘ Xew ( >rk‘ans <‘xhibition, which endn-aced a great dt'al of intrinsic 
value as well as of pojiular ami scientilic interest. It is earnestly to be hoped that 
this rettuirement will be met by (.’ougress by the speedy api»ropriation of an amount 
suitable for the jairpose. 

In ISSb Secretiiry Baird stated that as special provision was desired 
for lahoratories and olhet's, and to give suitable ipiarters to the I'. S. 
(Geological Survey and tlie Bun au of Ftlinology, aii estimate had heim 
made (jf the sum of Siirio.ooo for the purpose of eonstrueting oiii' wing’ 
and pavilion of the new building, leaving tin' ronainch-r to be eon- 
strueted hereafter, sliould Congress so apj)rove it. at a eost of, pe)’- 
haps, an additional S’^ao.noo. Tins (‘stimat(‘, suhmitti'd in Issd foi’ 
tin* sundry ei\ il hill for Isss. vario'd but slightly in woriliTig fi’oiTi tlu' 
estimate of 1883. It received no consideration hy Congress and was 
as follows; 

For c’oiiinieneing the oonstrnction, in a liroproof manner, of ati ailditional ninsiann" 
buildiiif; to receive the collections and lalxjratorii-s in chemistry, ijeology, mineralogy, 
inetalhirgy. taxidermy, etc,, and for olliccs and lahoratories of theU. 8. tieological 
Survey, to he erected under tlie direction and supervision of the Regents of tlie 
Smithsonian Jnstitntion on the southwest section of the grounds of the Siuithsoiiiau 
Institution, 

The following extravt is from the Museum report of the stime vear. 
hy Doctor (loodc: 

The National Nlusetim is now apjwoaching an important i-risis in its liistorv. Its 
future will depend ujion tlie action of Congress in grantini.' it an adilitional Iniilding, 
for witliont more room its growth can not liut he in large dcirrce ariested. From 
tills time forward it will tie iinpossihle to develop the eolleetioni sati'faetoilly w ith- 
out additional space. The lationitories ami workshops are alreailv eiitirelv inade- 
Ijuate for the storage of the unexhiliited eollectionB ami the accommodation of the 
lireparators and nieclianics, and tlie exluhition halls do not afford suitalile o]ipor- 
tnnity for the display of the materials already in order for pulilic examination. 

At the iiimutil meeting uf the Botird of Regents on diinuiiry 11, 1SS,S, 
the tirst veld after the a{)pointment of the presmit Seeretarv of the 
Smithsonian Institution. Mr. Langley brought to the attend ioii of the 
Regents the necessity of continuing tlie eti'orts toward se'curing au 
additional museum Imilding, and sjjoke of tlie legislation previouslv 
proposed. The Board renewed its recommendation to Congi’ess of 
January 17, 1883, and discussed the matter of provitling ipiarters for 
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tlio Geoloj^k-al Survey in the new hiiildini;'. pursuant to the wording 
of House l)ill No. oTSl, presented to Congress in ISSI, and of the 
several estimates suVjsequcntly submitted. The chancellor stated as 
his opinion - 

Tliat it was desiiabk' that new iiiuseuiu tuiihtiii^rs sheulil tie erected in any casi', 
lint tluit since liv act of Conirri'ss a i-ertain part of the public ^rounds had tieen set 
ajiart and appropriated atisolutelv and exidusively to the Smithsonian Institution, 
he for one ilid not want to see anything else placed on tliese grounds. 

He further said: 

If ttie Sniitlisonian histitution is logrow, it will need them all. and w hatever is put 
Ulion them sliouM be under our exclusive control. 

The following (>xtr:ict from the report of Si'cretary Ltingh'v for 
ISSS hits referenee to this suhjeet: 

.\mong other matters iliseussed at the last meeting of the Uegents was the erection 
of anew IMusenm building, tin tliis occasion the Regents tacitly realtirnu'd tlunr 
resolution of ISHIl, recommending to Coiign’.ss the eidargement of the Xational 
Museum by the erection of a fireproof buihling on tlu' southwest corner of the 
Smithsonian reservation, similar in style to the presiuit Xational Museum; but on 
view ing tlie sketch plans, w hich had been prepared snbseiiuently to the resolution, 
so as to include offices for the tieological Survey, they added an expre.ssion of their 
opinion that the new building should be planned exeiu'ividy for M\iseum puriioses. 

It was not at first intended to take action in this matter during the present year, 
but the overcrowdeil condition of the building, on account of which not only the 
current work but the proper development of the collections is greatly impeded, 
si’cniedto rmider imnieiliate action necessary. .V still more urgent 7ieed apiieared to 
be the unsatisfactory sanitary condition of the new Mu.'eum building. A coimnit- 
tee. con.sisting of Dr. .1. II. Kidder, chairman. Dr. .lames M. Flint. I'. S. Xavy, and 
Mr. .1. K. M'atkins, was .appointeil on April H, to make a careful study of the water 
suiiply, ventilation, and drainage, and in May subniitte<l a preliminary report, from 
which it appeared that an alarming atnonnt of sickness and mortality has been mani- 
fest among the employes since ISSl — a mortality which can not be attributi'd to the 
location of the building, which ha.s sonietinies been pronounced unsanitary, since 
there has been no corresponding percentage of ill health in the old Smithsonian 
building adjoining. The number of days lost by employees on account of sickness in 
18811 was Titti; in 1887 , 875 ; anil in 1.8, SS^ up to May 10 , 211 !, by far the largest part of 
this loss of timt> lading attributed on the books of the Museum to miasmatic diseases. 
The committee state.s that there is no reasonable doubt that some, if not all, of the 
ten ileaths since 1881 weri' hastened or induced by the unw holesome condition of this 
building. The committee suggested repairs and modifications of considerable extent, 
including the construction of continuous cellars under each of the four sides of the 
building, which, in addition to the other necessary exjien.ses, would cost in the neigh- 
borhood of 840 , 000 . This state of affairs seemed to demand decided action, and it 
beingabsolutely impossible to make any change' in the jiresent building without 
entirely vacating a jiortion of it for a con.-iderable jieriod of time, the exigenev for 
more accommodation seemed a great deal more urgent than had been at first 
supposed. 

While it became evident, on stnily of the ([Uestion, that for the ultimate needs of 
the Museum, a building of but one story, occupying the same area as the jiresent 
Museum, would be insufficient, the cjue.stion of immediate action was unexpei'tedlv 
brought up in May by one of the seniur.Eeg ,nts, a member of the tienate, who, when 
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visitiiifr thf Museum witli some friemls, Hotiee<l its <To\v(le<i au<l uiisatisfaetory con- 
dition. Having learned from me of the mortality and .sickness of the employees, he 
inipiired as to the feasihilitj’ of erecting a new hnililintr. and offered to use his influ- 
ence to procure an appropriation, if T could obtain for him a set of sketch plans 
within a week, time hein<r, as he stated, a very e.ssential condition. After consulting 
with the chairman of your (‘xecutixe committee, I had no hesitation in acceirtine 
such an offer, hut a difficulty anee from the fact that the sketch plans which had 
been laid before the Regents in 18S1’ were in ])art for purpo.ses which the Regents had 
at their last meeting disapproved, ami that hence they could not he useil. l>v great 
diligence, however, plans for a huilding to he devoted ex<-lusively to ^Museum j)ui- 
poses were jirepared within the time mentioHe<l. These were based upon an exten- 
sive accumulation of notes and drawings, emhodying the record of the best recent 
work of museum construction in this country ami in Europe, and they were fora 
huilding, as faras was consistent with these improvements, like the e.xisting Museum. 
The report submitted by Senator ISIorrill, to accom[iany Senate bill d 1 c(jntain.s 
the correspondence on which action was taken, and I havediscussed the acta therein 
presente<l elsewhere under the jiroper hea<Is. 

The following bill was introdiuasl bv Senator Morrill on .lune Id, was pa.sseil by 
the Senate on .Tune dO, and at the end of the ti.scal vear was in the hands of the 
House Committee on I’ublie Buildings and tlroumls: 

HILL for tile crcclioti of iiii iiiltiui<nml lirci*r<*of huiHliiiir lot the u.sc i,i tlic Xntioruil Miisciiin. 

“ />c It Ity tin' St }t<Uf‘ null Hfnf.'if' nf fti'ju’i'i'i ntn tin'll nf tin' I 'nllnl Sfiitrn nf \un I'lrn 

Id Coinjrexy rutsi'iiihh'ij, That the sum of five hundred thou.saml ilollars is hereby 
aiipropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise approjiriated, or so 
much thereof as ma,v be necessary, for the erei-tion ol a tirejvroof buililing for the use 
of the National iiru.seum, to cover three hundred feet sipiarc, find to consist of two 
stories ami basement, to be erected umler the direction of the Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, in jiccordanee with the plans now on file with the Committee on 
Public Buildings and (rrounds of the Senate, on the southwestern portion of the 
grounds of the Smithsonian Institution. Said huilding to be ])laced west of the 
Snuthsonian Institution, leaving a roadway iKdween it and the latter of not le.ss 
than forty feet, with the north front on a line with the south face of the building of 
the Agricultural Department and of the Smith.soniaii Institution; and all expendi- 
tures for the purpose herein mentioned shall be audited by the jirojier officers of the 
Treasury Department, ’ ’ 

The huililing, as propos(;d, covers the same area as the preifent Mu.'-eum, ami is of 
the same general style, so faras is consistent with the introduction of asecomi storv, 
thus affording nearly three times a.s much accommoilatiou umler the same area (?f 
roof as the huilding now in use. The arrangement of the interim- of the jiropu.sed 
new structure is, however, considerably modified, as the result of the experience of 
seven years’ occupation of the pre.sent building. The eighteen exhibition halls on 
the two main floors are completely isolateil from each other, and are capable of sub- 
<livisiou into .smaller balks. The lighting will be e(|ually as good as in the present 
huilding, the ventilation will be much better, and in other important respects the 
sanitary arrangements will be far more satisfactory. 

.V ba.sement story is absolutely necessarj', not only with a view to promoting the 
comfort and health of visitors and employees, as well as for securing greater dryne.ss 
and bettv r preservation of the specimens, but also for the purpose of providing larwe 
apartments for storerooms and worksluips. These j)roposed improvements in 
arrangement will not, however, interfere with the possibility of constructing a build- 
ing which .shall conform in tin- essential jHjints of exterior proportion with the uiain 
features of the present huikling. 
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T)h' present Ixiililiiif; contains atiout SO.OdO wjnare feet of floor spaci* available for 
exhibition ami storage. Tlu' buiklhijr proposed will contain about 220,000 scpiare 
feet. The amount of room for offices and laboratories would be about the same in 
each. The net area in the new Imildinjr available for exhibition, storage, and office 
rooms, !is estiniatc<l, would be between live and six acres. 

For the construction of the jiresent Mnsenin buildiiif; an api>ro[iriation of $250,000 
was niaile. This sum was supplemented by the following special approj>riations: 
$25,000 for steam-heatinj; apparatus, $2(),n00 for marble floors, $12, .500 for water and 
gas fixtures and electrical apparatus, and $l,tH)0 for special sewer connections. The 
total amount exjiendcil on this building was therefore $oI5, 400, and it is generally 
admitted that the cost (pf its construction was <’onsiderably less than that of any 
<pther similar building in e.xistence; in fact, perhaps top p cheap to secure the truest 
econiPTiiy. 

The prpppppsed structure can be erecte<l ;it a prcpppprtippnatelv smaller cost. I have 
obtaincpl from respppiisiblpp biphlers, wlm aie w illinir to gi\e IpppupIs fppr the cppuppletippii 
of the wpprk in ap-p-orplam e with thp' bipis whip-h they havp' snbmittepl, estinpates for 
the erep'tippii p pf the builpling p'ppinpleti', with steam-heating apparatus ami all ppther 
esspuitiid apjpliaiip-es, exp-p‘pting tlip- <-h‘p-trip-al ep|nipnient, amounting in the aggrp’gate 
fpp $475,000 These bipis, npppu whip'h the P'stimates ppf cppst have been maph', were 
uppt cppinpetitive, ami it is pppssible that sppuiethimg may be savcpl thrppugh cppinpeti- 
tiotp. It is, Ipppwever, PK'p'esspirv Ipp pp'ppvhle alspp fppr the architect's sppperinteuplenp'e, 
ami fppr the repippp\al apppl rep-ppipstp'up’tipppp ppf the Spuptlpspppiiapi stable, whip'h iippw ppcp'U- 
jpIp's tlpp' site. 1 theP'p'fppp'e thippk it piphisable fpp pppake P'eppiest for the sppppp ppf $.500,000, 
in pprpler that thtvse iiphlltippppppl iteppps hpppI ppther P'pppptippgeppci*>s pppay be cpiverepl. 

The [plans, tlipppigh plrawpp ipp the lipppitepl tippie ippi[ppp.se<1, p-ejpre.seppt the respilts ppf an 
exhaustive stpiply — whip-h hiis exteppplepl ppver several year.s — ppf [plans ppf the best 
ipippplerip ppiuseuppp bpiilplpppgs ipp F,urpp[pe aippl .Xpppep'ip-a, ppeap'ly all ppf which have been 
[■personally inspectepl by ppfhp'ers ppf thp- Smithsppppiapi Institution. 

Semite bill No. pibot e pjiioted, wIk'ip pre.st'iitetl to the Semite 

on June 12. Lss.s, was iieeoinpanied by ti faeorable lepoi't from the 
Senate Committee on I’liblie Btiildino's tuid CJroimd.s (No. l.loh), and 
contained two letter.s from Secretary Ltinoley. dated June 2 and .S. 
1S8.S. The former referred mainly to the plans for the [troposed 
buildinji, the latter to the. collections and needs of the iNlu.setim. On 
-fiinc 21, an effort wsis made to have this bill attached to the sundr\' 
civil bill, an amendment to tluit efl'ect beinjf propo.sed by pSenator 
Morrill, but no pi'ooress wsis oained by this action, and the bill went 
over to the next session. 

On .lanuarv IT. IS.S!), .Senator Morrill anain submitted the measure 
as an amendment to the sundry <‘ivil bill foi- l.suo, and it was referred 
to the Committee on Appi'opriations. but no action was taken. In his 
report for the same year Sei-retarv Lanjclev shows the increased 
necessity for additional sjiace. in tluit (.’ono-ress at its previous session 
had granted the Armory building to the Fish Commi.ssion as its head- 
ijuarters, re([uiring the iMu.seum to remove therefrom all l)ut a few of 
its preparator's workrooms. 

On December 10. 1SS8. and December 111, 1889. bills were intro- 
duced in both houses of Congress for thi' erection of a fireproof 
building for the U. S. Oeological .Survey independently of the National 
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Alusoiini, on the south side of the ilnll t)et\veen tin' iVIuseuiu Iniilding’ 
and that of the Army Medical Museuin. the amount re([uested for the 
purpose varying in the several bill.-' and aiiiendinents thereto from 
§300,000 to i^SOO.Ooo. Both of the.se measures failed to pass. The 
report of the House Coimuittce on Public Buildings and Cirounds. 
submitted February 10, 1880. contains a letter from the Director of 
the Survei'. from which the following extracts, interesting in this 
connection, arc taken: 

In addition to the rooms in the rcutc<l [llooe] l)nildinir, tlirotwh tlic courte.sy of 
tlie Secretary of the Sniithsonian Institution tlie .Survey is permitted to nse twv-nty- 
two rooms in the National >Iuseuin, and these are all eroudeil in sueli manner that 
work is seriously oh.structed. The rooms in the National Musenm were temporarily 
given to the Survey at a time when there was no pressing necessity for their nse by 
the officers of the Mn.-'euni; hut at the present lime the entire ^luseuni is so crowded 
that the Secretary of the Smithsonian and the Director of the INIuseum are anxious 
to have these rooms surrendered for their use. * * * 

Tin- huilding planne<l does not j)rovide for museum s]iace. The statutes now pro- 
vide that the collections of the (leological Survey, when no longer neederl tor 
investigations in progres.s, .shall he de|>osited in the National Nluseum. The plan 
contemjilated in the hill hefore your committee provides that the huilding for the 
tteological Survey shall he near to the National Mu'eum — hetween that huilding and 
the Army Medical Museum huihling. Such an arrangement of buildings will be 
highly advantageous to the Survey, as the office-, of tin- Survey would be adjacent 
to the National Museum, and the materials stored in the Museum building would be 
accessible for reference and comparison, as constantly needed. 

In his iimmal report for iSim. Assi.stant Secretary tieorge Brown 
Goode, in charge of the Museum, made the following statements 
regarding the neces.sity for a new building: 

The necessity for additional room is constantly increasing, and several of the col- 
lections, to wit. transportation ami engineering, li'hes, reptiles, birds’ eggs, mol- 
lusk.s, insects, marine invertebrates, vertebrate and invertehnite fossils, fossil and 
recent j)lants, are in some instances wholly unprovided for, ami in others only in a 
very inaddiuate degree. 

In the main hall of the Smithsonian huilding is still exhibited the collection of 
birds. A few cases containing birds’ eggs and shells have recent Iv been arranged 
along the center of this hall. 

Eleven of the departments in the National .Museum have no space a.ssigned to 
them in the Museum building, solely on account of its crowded condition. The col- 
lection of prehistoric anthropohvgical objects remains installed on the second floor 
of the Smithsonian huilding. The collections of the remaining ten departments 
can not he exhihiteil or even projierly arranged and classified -without more room. 
These collections are at present stored in the attics and basements of the Smithso- 
nian and Armory buildings, and are inaccessible for study and fur the i ither pur[H )ses 
for which they were obtained. The sj)ecimens <-omprising the.-e collections are not 
simply objects of natural history, j)Ossessing an abstract interest to the student, hut 
represent the application of natural objects to the industries, and, as such, are of 
great imj)ortance. There are several collections of ores, minerals, huilding stones, 
and of objects representing various arts and indastries, which are of very great value, 
since they furni.sh to the American manufacturer and designer information of inesti- 
mable importance. 
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The increase in tlie national collections iluriii}: the last eiftht years may i)erhaps 
he best descriheil by the statement that in ISS2 the total number of specimens 
recorded in the Museum uao about 183,00(1; while in 1890 the records indicated the 
possession of nearlv 3,000,000 specinien.s. Tt is proper to say in this connection that 
tlw' actual increase was not so jrreat as shown by the records, since dnrinethis period 
a larfte amount of material previously received had been broiled under control and 
placed on the books of the Museum. It shoidd also be borne in mind that the pres- 
ent Museum building (va- planned with refereii<-e to the reception of the material in 
its custo<Iy at the time of its construi'tion. 

Dtiriiio- the Fifty -first C’oiio-ro.ss the ([uestioii of a new building- was 
fre(iucntlv unth'r discus, sion. but witliout residt. On February l!h 
ISlIb. Senator Morrill, from the Committee on Public Building-.s and 
Oroiinds. rejtorted Senate bill No. dldti. which provided: 

That for an additional lirejuotvf iMnidiiie lor the use of the National IMusetim, :>n0 
feet s(piare, with twostorie- ami a hasement, to be erecte<l under the direction of 
the .Vrcliitect of the (’a]iitol, with the approvtd i>f the Re}:ents of the Smithsonian 
Institution, in accordanee w itli plan.- now on lile with the t'omnuttee on Pidilie 
Iluildintrs and (Ironnds, on the sontbwe-tern portion of tlm gromnls of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, there shall be apj>ropriate<l, out of any moneys in the Treasury 
not otherw ise ajiiiroin iated, the sum of SoOO.OOb; .said buildiiif; to be i)laced west of 
the Sniithsoniau lustitutioii. leaviu<r a roadway hetween it aud the latter of not less 
than 50 feet, with its north front on a line with the .-onth face of the Apricnltnral 
Department and of the Smithsonian InstitntioTi, and con.strueted as far as practicable, 
after proper aihertisemeiit, by contract or contracts awarded to the lowe.st responsi- 
hl(‘ bidder, and all expenditures for the purposes herein mentioned shall he audited 
by the projier otHcers of the Treasury Department. 

On Api'il. lb the sumo l>ill w.i.s submitted to the House and 

referred to tin' Committee on Pultlic Building-s and Crounds. These 
hills were ag-ain brought up in the second session of tin' same (.'ongress, 
in the House on riatmary b. ispl (wiioro it w:is committt'd to the Com- 
mittee of the ^Vhole). and in the Senate on Feltniary fspl, as an 
amendment to the sundry civil bill for ISpo. d'he House bill, differ- 
ing- .somewhat in wording- from the Senate bill, was as follows: 

That for an additional tireproof building for the ti.se of the National Museum, :!()0 
feet sipiare, with two stories and a ha.senieut, to he erected h\ the Supervising .Vrelii- 
tect of the Treasury, under the direction of the Kegeat.s of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, in general accordance with plans now on fill- with tlie ('ommittee on Pnhlie 
Piuildhigs and (Irounds, on the southwestern [lortion of the grounds of the Smithso- 
nian Institntion. there shall he appropriated, out of any nioueys in the Treasury not 
otherwise approiiriated. the sttm of •S.'jOO.OnO; .said Imilding to be placed west of the 
Smithsonian Institution, with its north front on a line wdtli tin- nortli front of ttie 
present Mnseum itiiilding, and constructed as far as practicalile, after proper adver- 
ti.sement, liy contract or contracts awarded to the lowest respon-ible liidder, and all 
expenditures for tin- purposes herein mentioned shall lie audited liy the proper 
officers of the Treasury Department. 

Letters in support of the measure were transmitted to Congress bv 
Secretary Tjangley. and some arguments wore presented on the floor. 

X.\T Ml’s 1903 18 
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The report to the Senate Committee on Public Buildin^i' and (iround.'- 
by Secretary Langdey, dated .January 21, ISPO, was mainly as follows: 

[ stMiil you Ik'ii'W itb a set of sketeli [Oaiis iiiteiideil to sliow. in a general way, the 
extent anil character of a liuildinir siicli as would .seem to lie necessary for the accorn- 
inodation i if the Museum collections in the jiresent and iinniediate future, and resjiect- 
fully rei|Uest for them your attention and a reeonnnendatinn to (Vimrress of the 
neces.sary means for such a huildin^. 

The.se [ilans and sketches are ]iro\ isional. hnt althoufrh not presenteil in detail they 
re|iresent the results of stuilies, extending; o\er many >ears, of the plans of the best 
modern museum hiiildin^s in Knrope and ,\merii'a, nearly all of whicdi havt“ been 
insjieeted hy officers of the Smithsonian Institution. 

Thejiroposed huildin>r covers the same area as that liiushed in ISSl. It is intended 
to Cl insist of twi I stories and a basement, except in the central portii ui, w hich consists 
of one lofty hall open from the main Hour to the roof, the height of which w ill he 
tIO feet, ealleries lieinjr placed on the level of the sei-oinl floor in other )iarts of the 
buildiii};. Tts interior arrainrements are, as yon will see. different from those in the 
actual IMustaun, all the changes haviiijr been planned in the liirht of the experience 
of nine years’ occupation of the present hnildme. It will afford between two and 
three times as much available sjiace for exhibition and stiirajre under the same area 
of roof. The fifteen exhihition halls ate lompletely isolated from each other, and 
may readily be subdivided, when necessary, info smaller rooms. The lijsht will he 
as trood as in the old huildinja, and the \entilation perhaps still better The .sanitary 
arraneemeiits ha\ e been carefully considered. 

The necessity for a basement is isipeiaally ereal. In this, place has been provided 
for many storage rooms and workshops. The existence of a basiunent will promote 
the comfort and health ot \ isitors and employees, and by increasins; t he dryness of 
the air in the exhibition halls will secure the better jire.servation of the collections. 
These proposed changes in the internal at ranirements will not interfere with con- 
formity with the other points of the jireseut Mn.senin biiildinj; in the esisential 
features of exterior priiportion. The total capacity of this present buildini; in avail- 
able Moor space is about 1(1(1,(100 s,|nare feet, that of the new biiildine somewliat 
exceeds 200,000. The pre.sent .Museum liuildinir contains about HO, 000 feet of tioor 
space available for exhihition. That jiroposed will contain about lO.'i.oOO sipuire feet 
for exhibition. The .s|iace devoted tooflicesand laboratories would not h(> much 
more, but the area .ivailable tor exhihition halls, storan'e roonjs, and workshojis fai 
ereater. The appropriation for the const ruction of the present huildinit w as ■S2.u0,000. 

Ttie estimates of cost on this buildini: vary eteativ with regard to details i-on- 
struction on which J do not lieie enter further than to say that the whole should be 
absolutely fireproof throuirlmiit. and in view of the further j:reat \ariation of the 
cost of tniildine materials within the past two yeai---, 1 ;mi not prepared to sfatr* the 
sum which would be neces.sary for its i-ompletion tt is certain, howeter, that 
IjriOO.niHI, if not sutlii'ient to i-omtilete it. would be all that would be required to be 
expeniled duriiiit the presimt year, and I would respectfully represent ttie desiratiilit v 
of an appropiiation of tliis amount for the jmrposr' in <(uestion. 

Your attention is directed to certain la<-ts in ri-i.ard to the character of the mate- 
rials for the accommodation of wliii-h this buildini: i' ilesireil. The collections of 
the .Hmith.-oniau Institution and of the ( lovi'rnnient are especially rich in collections 
of natural history, wliich may trronped in three eetieral idas.ses: The zoolovdcal 
collections, the liotanical collections, .anil the ;:eoloi:ical collection^, includim: not 
only all the iteoloirlcal and mincraloeical material, but the greater portion of that 
beloiiitini: to paleontology, the study of fossil animals and plants formini: an e.s.sential 
part of modern ecological work. 
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Bp?i(leF tlie natural hi.'-tnry ciillpctions, there are e(|aally important anthropological 
collections which illustrati' the history of iiiaiikinil at all perioils and in every land, 
and which serve to exi)lain the development of all human arts and industries. In 
everything that relates to the primitive inhahitants of Xorth America, I'lskinio as 
well a,s Indian, these <-oilection.s are hy far the richest in the worhl, and with the 
necessary amount of exhihition space the material on hand will he arranged in a 
manner which will prodni'e the most impressive and magidticent effect, the educa- 
tional imjiortance of which can not he overestimated. Again there are i-ollections 
of con.siderahle extent which illustrate the processes ami proilucts of the various arts 
and industries, as widl as what are termecl the historical collections, which are of 
especial interest to a very large inimher of the visitiprs tpi the IMimeum on account of 
the associations of the pihjects exhihitcpl with the personal histpiry of n'piesentative 
men or with imppirtant ewnts in the histpuy ppf America. 

The p’p)llep'tip>ns illustrating the arts ami tin- art iiiplustries aie ip’lativp-ly ~mall, and 
altlippugh in theni.selves pif great interest ami value, mit Ip.p he p-pim)iarepl in imppprtance 
with tlipisp’ in natural histppry aupl <'thnp>|p>gy. 

In a letter aphln-ssed ppii June 7, IS.s,s, fpp the IIppii. Justin .'s. IMpirrill, ami which 
will he fouml in a reppirt ppf .Tune 1:1 pif tliP' sanm yp-ar ftpiiu the Senati' ( 'piriimittei- p>n 
I’ulilic I’luilplings ami < irpiuripls, I nunle a statpunent ppf tin- lapiplity ipf the lep'ent gripw Ih 
of the Aluseum, ment ip piling that in the fi vi‘ yi'ars frpiin hnsj t' p 1 the numher p pf .spcp’i- 
mens in the I'pplleetion have multiplicpl no less than sixteim tiim'S, ami eiipleavppreil 
tpp give an iihai, tlippugh perhaps an inapli'p|nate ppiie, of the extent tp) wliich the 
[iressure fppr want ppf sipace was felt. The evil has grpiwn rapiplly wiprse, anil, us I 
have hail op'casipin t'p mention, it has heim felt in the last year in a jiartial am'st of 
the growth of the collectiipiis, whii-h l■mphaslzes the ili-maml lor more rcpoiu. The 
present Altiseum huililing is nipt large enough iwi'U forthi' natural history collections 
alipiie, a numher of which are w ithout any c-xliiliition s|iai-<' wliatever, The projiosed 
huililing will affonl ai'i'ommoilations for tlm l■thnologil'al ami tei’hnologii'al materia! 
alreaily on haml ami fora largp‘ part of the natural liistory material also. The collec- 
tiipiis are still increasing, ami the numher of spei’imens, as estimated, is now not far 
from J, 00(1,1)00. 

I’nless more sjiace issipou prnviileil thp‘ iliwelopnmnt of the ( iovernment colli'i'- 
tiipiis will of necessity he almost completely arip'steil. 

.■spi long as there was room for storagi', l■lllll■ctillns nut immp'iliately reijuired l•oulll 
he receiveil ami packeil away for futuri’ nse This i-an not longer he ilone. 

The .Vrmory huililing, since 1S77 assigm-il to the ifluseum for storage ami work- 
shops, is now' imtirely occupieil hy the 1'. S. Fish Commission, with the exception 
of four roonis, anil ipy some of tile Aliisemn taxiilermists, w Ipo are now working in 
Vp'i'y eontrap'teil spai'e, ami whom it is impossihle tip aei'iimimpplate elsewliere. 

Ini reasepl spaei’ in ttii‘ exhihition Ipalls is np-eihsl, tin’ I’lliii’atippnal \ahie ppf tlu’cppl- 
lei'tinns heing si’rip piisly pliminishi’il hy the present eripwple<l system ppf installatiipu. 
Still more nei'es.sary, lupwever, is rppom for stipra’gi-, fppr ri’arranging tin- great r(”-erve 
(•ppllei-tippiis, for eliminating phuplii-ate material fppr pfistrihutippn tpp cppllegeaml sehoppi 
ninsenni', anpl lor the ii.se of thi’ taxiih’rmist~ ami pnsparators emgaged in preparing 
ohjeets fp.ir exhihition. Space is al'o reipiireil for the propp’r hamiling of the costly 
outfit of the iiinseum i-ases ami appliaiicp-.s for instaliation, ppf w hip-h timre is alw ays a 
eonsiplerahle aiiippunt tenippprarily out ppf use pprin prppi-e.ss ppf eipustruetiou. 

In summarizing what has just hi’Cii saiil. it may 1 k' stutcpl in general terms that the 
aniipimt ppf .space alreaply repjuireil fppr exhihitiipii purposes alone, heing 207, -700 feet 
a.s again.st 100, H7n now p pci’iipied, anpl this heing exeliisi\e of the 10, S, 000 sppiare feet 
neeplcpl thr ppther pphji’i'ts, tin' aeeumiilatiipns have iiipw reai'licpl siieti a jpppint ppf cppii- 
gestion that tlie actual spai-e neeils to he ilouhleil, e\en indp’ipeudeutlv ppf future 
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increase: ami I l>e>r to repeat tliiit, unless more .space is provideil, the <ievel<'|iment 
of the Government collection, which is already partly arrested, will he almost com- 
pletely stopiied. 

The bill was ])!isscd by the iSenatc as a separate ineasiii e on April .5, 
1S90, and as an siinendinent to the sundry civil bill for 1891 on July 
19. In the Houstt no action was securt'd, thoutrli the bill wtis favor- 
ably reported by the Coininittee on Public Buildings and (Irounds. 

The question of jtlacing-a basement story under th(‘ existing- Museum 
building, which had been under consideration at this time and wtis 
referred to the Architect of the Capitol, was reported upon to the 
House, under date of March 8. 1899. as follows: 

AucniTKc-r’s < (ffick, rxn Ei) S'r\TEs CAcnoi., 

W'dxiniiiitiiii, 1>. Fi'hriiii rii .W, ISfiO. 

Sik: In compliance with the reiiuirements of the a<’t providing lor the sundry i-ivil 
exjiensesof the Government, approved March 2, IS.Sit, 1 have examined the National 
Museum, and have estimated the cost of constrm-tintr the basement story under that 
building. 

It is thought that tlie only portion of tin- basement asailahic for worksho|is and 
suitable for storaste would be a cellar running around the outer walls of the build- 
ing and e.xtending inwards :-!() feet, so that the rooms thus obtained may have light 
and air. 

These roonns should be roofed with brick arches sujijxirted iron beams. Pro- 
vi.sion is made in the accompanying estimate to door with tiles the entire rooms 
under which the.se basements come, in part, as the jjresent wooden Hours of these 
rooms are now in bad condition and will soon be unfit for use. 


IiSTI.MATE. 

Excavating ti,220 yards (if earth, at 81 Sfi, 220 

rmlerpinning front walls, 072 perches, at 87 4, 7i)4 

Stone masonry, inner walls, 1,248 perches, at $0 7, 4s8 

Fireproof flooring (inclnding columns), 1,800 yards, at 8.5.,'>n 

Marble tiling, 30,400 superficial feet, at 75 cents 22, 800 

Fifty-six windows, at 825 y opp 

Removing and reiilacing pipes and sewers ;4 ppp 

Removing old Hoors: ;;p() 

Concrete floors in cellars, 1,800 yards, at 90 cents pgp 

Total 57^ (,7.-3 


I will .say that by reason of the sewer, .steam, and gas pipes running under the 
present floors the work of constructing these ba.sement rooms, though practicable, 
will be extremely difficult. 

I beg to say that I am of the opinion that a, site tor a storelatuse and for work- 
shops required may be pun-hased in the neighlMirhood of the Museum and a fire- 
proof building erected thereon w it li a capacity as great as the.se projiosed basement 
rooms for a sum less than w ill be necessary to construct this basement. 

Very respectfully, 

Enw' \Ki) t'r, \KK, 
Arrhitext Luited Statin Capitol. 

The .'^I’E.tKKK OF I'HE Hot SK OF REPKE.''K-XT.VriVF>. 
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Oil Jaiumrv 28, ISitl, in view of the po-ssibility of the passag-e ])\ 
Congress of a hill for a new building-, the Regents — 

litKulnil, Thut till' I'xecutivi* viiniiiiittfi' of the Bonn! of Kefreiits, or a majority 
thereof, ami the Secretary he, ami they are hereliy, authorizeil and empowered to 
act for and in the name of tlie Board of Jtejrents in carryin>; into effect tlie jirovi.'sioim 
of any act of t'oiiffre.ss that may he jiassed providiiiir for tlie erection of a new Imild- 
im; for the United State.s National Mnseiiin. 

In the Fifty-second Congress a liill identical with tliat submitted at 
the beginning of the prt'vious Congress pas.setl tlu' Senate on April 14, 
18!I2, but in the House it went no furthc'r than the Committee on 
I’ublic Buildings tind (Trounds. In the Fifty-third Congress the same 
measure was again introduced, but failed of action. 

In all the reports of tlie Seei-etary from 180:1 down, attention was 
called to this ever-pressing subject. The exhibition space in both 
buildings was overtilled. Small specimens could be crowded in here 
and there, but extensive changes meant tliat old collections must be 
sent to storage for the benetit of something more important or of a 
lietter class of preparations. Extra storerooms and workrooms were 
imperative, but they could only be provided by renting outside quar- 
ters. with the full understanding that such structuri's were unsafe, and 
that collections to the value of hundreds of thousands of dollars might 
any day bi* destroyed through the merest accident. Yeai' after year 
the extent and value of the material thus unsafely housed has lieeii 
rapidly increasing, and the conditions pri'vailing have also iiiHueiiced 
disad\-antageously many owners of valuable and rare specimens, the 
donation or loan of which could easih' ha\ e been etiected were there a 
safi' place for their installation. It is known that the Museum has 
been deprived of many large and important accessions from this cause 
alone. 

These circumstances have been explained time and again, but while 
the arguments presented have excited much interest and have secured 
the influence of strongs and devoted friends, they have never, until 
within the past two years, obtained the recognition they merit. 

The building of galleries in the Museum building, begun in ISUT. 
has atl'ordi'd slight relief, but the total extent of these additions has 
increased but little the former area of the two buildings, and in no 
wav lessened the need of a new one. 

In the Fifty-fourth Congrc'ss Senator IMorrill made his final etiort 
toward securing the appropi-iation so much desired b\- introducing in 
the Senate, on December 10, 18!C). bill No. (ibS. which ditt'ered but 
slightly in wording from forinm- measurt's, ('xcept that tlu' cost was 
reduced from $500,000 to $250,000. It was as follows: 

Tliat for an uililitiuiuil liivpronl' luiililiiif: for the use of the National Miisemii 800 
feet sipiare, witli two stories aiiila Laseiiieiit, to he erected under the direction of the 
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Ai'cliitect of the I'apitol, witli the aiiproval of the Kegentn of ttie Smithsonian Tn.sti- 
tution, in liariiioiiy with the present National Museum huildintr. on the southwestern 
portion of tlie grounds of the Smithsonian Institution, there sludl he appropriated, 
out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise apl>ropnated, the sum of SI.'iO.UOO; 
said huildiug to he placed west of ttie Sinitlisonian Institution, leaving a roadway 
hetween it and tlie latter of not less than .">9 feet, with its north front on a line 
wi*h the south face of the Agrii-nltural Itepartnient and of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, and eoustructed, as tar as pr.ietieahle, alter [)roper advertisement, by eoutraet 
or contracts ap|iroved by the Secretary of the Treasury aial awarded to the lowest 
resijousible bidder; and all expenditures for the purpose lierein mentione<l shall be 
audit(“d bv the proper officers of the Treasury Department. 

This bill was roferi-ed to the C<niiiiiittee on Public Buildino-s and 
Grounds, but on Fettruarv :JT followino- Senator Morrill re])orted an 
iunenfhnent, which consisted in substitutino- for the ‘■•Architect of the 
Ciipitol" the name of Bernard K. Green to h:i\ e direction of the con- 
struction. It was subinitttal by the coinniittee on March '2?>, iSltt;. 
with a report (No. ulti), consistinji of ituiterial su])plieil by St'cretary 
Langley and .Vs.sistant Secretary (ioode. 'I'he following. Ity Mr. 
Lting'lev, is extracted from his report for bslho; 

In my la.st annual statement I iMante<l out three conditions whicli are ojierating to 
seriously retard the growth of the National .Museum; First, the lack of space for the 
installation of objects which should he placed on exhibition: second, the uns\ m- 
metrical growth of the collection; and, third, the fact that tin* storage of I'ollections 
in the wooden sheds south of the Smithsonian biiildiiig, as well as ill the basement 
of the buil'liug itself, is most undesirable anil dangerous. The sum of SHOD, allowed 
forlSilti, will be ncces.sarily expended in the rental of shop and storage room in 
jilace of the ‘'Armory building.” The actually dangerous wooden sheds must there- 
fore remain occupied until a smn of money is provided which will enable me to 
discon'timie their U'C altogether by renting other ijuarters removed entirely from 
proximity to the Smithsonian building 

The [irolilem of even pro\ iding shelter of any kind for the vast amount of material 
daily received from persons interested in the grow th and work of the Museum still 
remains unsolved. The Institution is [daced in an embarrassing position. It iias 
been designated by law as the only depository of collection.s offered to or made 
under the auspices of the Government, and can not, under the law, refuse to receive 
them. The fact remains, however, that wheti accepted there is no suitable place in 
which to store them, and no space in the Museum building to exhibit such of the 
objects as should jiroperly be shown to the public. .\s 1 have already pointed out. 
there is p!obabl_\ no museum in the world in whicii so small it propoition of the 
objci-t- worthy of exhibition is \isible to the |Miblic. or in which the objects exhibited 
are crowdeil togetlier so closely. It is now more true than e\er that if another 
museum building a- large as the present one were provided it could be at once tilled 
with specimens alread) on hand. 

Followino- are some of the more importiint parts of Mr. Goode’s 
.statement: 

The Smith.simian Institution is the custodian of the National .Mu.seum, which is 
the only lawful place of deposit of ‘'all objects of art and of foreign and curiou.s 
research, and till objects of natural history, plants, and geological and mineralooii.al 
specimens belonging to the I'nited States.” The nucleus of the collections con- 
sists of the specimens brought home by the Wilkes and other exploring expedi- 
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tions, but for mati\- years the Museniu was supiKjrted entirely at the expense of the 
Sinithsoiiiau fund, and a eunsideralile jiortiouof the colleetions is the jiroperty of the 
Institution. 

Professor Huxley delines a mu.seuiii as “a consultative library of oljjects.’’ The 
National IMuseuni is such a cnn.sultativc library, and it is a ftreat deal more. It is an 
aoencv for the instruction of the people of the whole couutiy, and it keeps in mind 
the needs of persons whose lives are not occujiied in the study of science, as welt as 
those of the professional in\ estimator and tcachei. 

Its benetits are exteniled without cost or reserve to bundreils of thousands of 
visitors from all jiarts of the Piiited States who pass through its doors each year. 

1 1 is also accessory to public e<lui'atiou through the distribution of the duiilicate 
specimens in the Museum, which are maile up into sets, accurately named, and 
jliveii to pulrlic institutions in all )>arts of the country. 

The history of the Mu.seuni is clivided iiilo three periods: First, that from the 
foundation of the Smithsonian Institution to Is.')?, dnriiic which time specimens 
were collected purely and solely to .~crvc as materials lor rc.search. no special effort 
havinjr been made to publicly exhibit them or to utilize them except as a foundation 
for scieutilic description and theory. Second, the period from Is.’iT, when the Insti- 
tution a.ssumed the custody of the ".National Cabinet of Curiosities.’' to I.s7H. I'ur- 
in^ this ]ieriod the Museum became a phu-c of deposit for scientitic material which 
had already been .studied, this material, so far as practimble, beins; exhibited to the 
public, and thus made to serve an educational |iurpose. Thinl, the pre.sent period, 
beoinninft in the year bSTti, dnriusr which tlu' .Museum has entered upon a career of 
active work in gathering collections and e.xhibitimt them on account of their educa- 
tional value. 

During the lirst period the main object of the Museum was .scientitic research; in 
the .second the establishment becaim* a mu.seum of record as well as of research; 
while in the third period there is growing up also the iilea of jjiiblic education. 

The three ideas, rei’ord, research, and education, cooperative and mutually heljiful 
as they are, are essential to the development of every great museum. The National 
Museum endeavors to promote them all. 

It is a mu.seuni of record, in which arc preserved the mateiial f rundations of an 
enormous amount <pf scientitic know ledge, the ty[ies of numerous pa.st investigations. 
This is e.spiecially the <-a.se with those materials that have .“crveil as a foundation for 
the reports upon the resources of the I'nitepl .'States. 

It Is a museum of research, which aims to make its contents serve in the highest 
degree a.s a stimulus to inquiry and a foundation for scientitic investigation. Research 
is nece.ssary in order to identify and group the objects in the most philosophical and 
iustnu'tive relations, ami its officers are therefore selected for their ability as investi- 
gators as well as their trustw orthine.ss as custixiians. 

It is an eilucational museum, through its |iolicy of illustrating by specimens everv 
kind of natural object and every manifestation of human thought and activitv, of 
displaying descriptive labels aila[ited to the pojmlar mind, and of <listributing its 
publications and its named .series of duplicates. 

The collections are installed in part in the Smithsonian buiMing and in jjart in 
the large buihling adjap'cnt, covering"] acres of ground, which was erecteil in bS.Sl 
to afford temporary a<'commodations for tin- overtiow until such time as an adepjnate 
new buililing v'ould be I'onstructed. 

The intrinsic value of such <-ol lections as these can not well be exjire.ssed in figures. 
There are single siiecimeiis worth hundreds, others worth thousands, of dollars, and 
still others which are uni'pie and ])ri<-cless. JIany .series of specimens which owe 
their value to their completeness and to the labor which ha.s been expended on them 
can not be repla<'tsl at any ju'ice. The collections at a forced sale would realize 
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more than has been expended on them, and a fair appraisal of their value vvonld 
amount to several millions of dollars. 

In the direct jnirchase of specimens but little money has been spent, less, perhaps, 
in fifty years than either France, England, lleriiiany. nr .\ustria expends in a single 
year on similar objects. The entire Mnseuin is the ontgroutli of (Joveriiment expi'- 
ditions and expositions, anil of the gifts pronipteil by the generosity of the .imerican 
people. 

If there were more space it would be possible to devote a special ball to the col- 
lections illustrating the life of therace.sof the Far North — the Eskimos and their kin. 
A large hall might be lilled with the wonderful groups of models of the races of niaii- 
kind, and particularly of the different tribes of the North .American Indians, i lothed 
in their characteristic costumes and engaged in the arts and occupations peculiar to 
each. These groups are recognized in Europie as having no equal, and are now tem- 
porarily jdaced in the lecture room and in varioiLS out-of-the-way corners where 
their effect and usefulne.ss are largely lo.st. No other niu.seum in the world has such 
rich material in this lield, but at (iresent only a small number of e.xhibition ca.ses can 
be devoted to them and the remainder of the mab'rial is stowed away in drawers 
and packing boxes. 

The magnificent mounted groups of the larger animals of America, unsurpassed by 
anything of the kind in the world, are now .so crowded together in the midst of other 
collections that they are scai-eely visible, and some of them are packed away. The 
great fo8.sil vertebrate animals of North America, of which there is a niagniticent 
series. .V considerable jiortion of this collection is now stored in the b.asement of the 
museum at Yale College for lack of room to receive it here, although it is much 
needed by the geologists of the (reological Survey for jmrjioses of study. 

Another hall is needl'd which might well be devoted to economic geology, illus- 
trating the wonderful material wealth of our I’ountry and its ntilizatiim; and still 
another is needed to illustrate the material resources of the country, classitied by 
States. With the jiresent accommodations the materials and ores of each State are 
contined to one or two small cases. A hall of proper e.xtent, arranged njion this 
geograjihical plan, would be one of the most impressive displays of the kind to be 
seen anywhere in the world. 

The building devoted especially to the Museum was ert'cted after the Centennial 
Exhibition in Philadelphia as a temporary accommodation for the collections given 
to the United , States by thi' foreign governments and private exhibitors rcprei-ented 
on that occasion. It is the cheapest public building of a iiernianent character e\er 
erected, having cost only $2.25 a square foot of floor space available for exhibition. 
The museum buildings in Central Park, New A’ork, have cost from $20 to $40 a 
square foot. 

The building in Washington has served a good purpo.-e, but is deficient in one of 
the most important particulai-s: it has no cellars w hatever, and very little provision 
for workshops and laboratoric.s. In conseijuence of this it has been necessarv to use 
all kinds of devices for storing material which can not be exhibited in the exhibition 
halls in the bases under the exhibition cases, in small recesses, so ingeniouslv con- 
trived that their jiresence is not snsjiected. It has been necessary to do this, bnt the 
result has been to still further increase the crowded condition. 

.Another disagreeable result is that much noisy work has to be done in the Museum 
halls in spaces shut off from the public by screens, and that when prejiaratiuns for 
exhibitions or uiqiacking are going on, not only are a portion of the collections 
closed to the laiblic, but there is a constant and uiii.ileasant noi-e of hammers. 

.A. tenqiorary relief was secured some years ago by placing the great herbarium, 
one of the most important collections of American plants in the world, in the I'lis- 
tody of the Agricultural Department; but last year the Secretarv of Agriculture 
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fciun<l liinipelf unable to longer give these collections house room; and since the 
linilding in which the\ were kej)t is not tireproof, and the destriution of the collec- 
tion would be an incalculable loss to science, there was nothing to do but to receive 
this, and nji to the i>resent time a conshlerahle portion of the collection still remains 
in danger of destrncticjti by tins at the Dep>artnient of Agriculture. There is also a 
large amount of other material whii-h ought to he arranged for ]iublic exhibition in 
a fireproof building w Inch is now in the inllaniniahle wooden structurt* adjoining the 
Department of Agriculture, and which the Secretary is dt'sirous of transferring, if 
accommodation can be found for it. 

All the collections of the ( ieological .Survey are stored in this building, and a con- 
siderable numlicr of the scientific exiterts employed by the Survey have office room 
;ind accommodations to enable them to study in the Museum building. These 
accommodations have become absohitely inadetpiate. and there is no more room to 
receive the collections which the Director of the Survey deems absolutely necessary 
to have here in Washington in connection with his inve.stigations of thi' material 
wealth of the country. 

The crowdeil condition of theexhihition halls has been dwelt upon, but that of the 
storage rotims is still more congested. In the basement of the old Smithsonian 
building, in its towers, and in various small rooms about the new buihling, there is 
a .“jtace eiiuivalent to ]jerhaps u’OO.OOO enbic feet, crowded to its utmost caitacity with 
boxed material. This material is all carefully recorded, and the location ;ind con- 
tents of every box is definitely fixed, so that when necessary any desireil object can 
be referred to; but satisfactory use ot the collections is impossible. In one basement 
room, for instance, • re crowded .lO.OOO skins of birds, and .■)0,t)()() in an adjacent gal- 
lery, altogether twelve times jis many tis ate shown in the exhibition hall. So 
closely are they crow ded that it is im|»ossihle even to rearrange them, and their 
study is attended with great ditticulty. It is desired to separate from among these 
the dui)licates for ilistrdjution to the colleges and si-hools throughout the country, 
and an attempt has been made to accomplish this, but it has lieen found practically 
impos.sible. 

The great collection of alcoholic fishes (the re.sult in part of the explorations of the 
Fish Commission), the most extensive in America, iindoiUMjf the most extensive 
in the world, is stored in two basetnent rooms .ainl oidy accessible with the greatest 
ditlicult)'. Furthermore, the crowiling of such a mass of alcoholic material in a 
small sjiace is very dangerous, and in case of lire would lead to di.'astrous results. 
I'roperly equip])e<l museums, like the British Museum in London, have a special 
fireproof building for collections of this kind, separate from other buildings, and 
provided with special devices for the prevention of lire. 

In addition to the storage within the fireproof buildings there are a number of 
sheds whose capacity is roughly estimated at ITO.tlOO cubic feet, which are packed 
with valuable material, and in which mo.“t of the workshops are jilaccd. Two of 
these are immediately south of the [smithsonian building, another at the southeast 
i-orner of the INIuseum building, twoothei> to the southwest of the old Armory build- 
ing, and another, temiiorarily hired, halfway between the Aluseum and the Capitol. 
I’ntil ISSS two floors of the old .\rmorv bud< ling were use<l for the storage of Aluseum 
material. It then became necessary togixe upone fh.ior to accommodate the increas- 
ing necessities of the Fish Commission, and in LS!I4 to give it up entirely to the Com- 
mission. At that time an approjiriation was made to rmit stuiage rooms in the citv. 
Suitable storage rooms can not be rented; we have had to move twice and are now 
being forced to a third move. These moves are de.structive and expensive. 

The two sIkmIs adjoining the .\rmory Imililing are getting old and some of the 
timhers are rotting away. They can not lie repaired hecaiise there is no place to put 
the material they l ontain while the work is being ilone, and they are .s<i crowded 
that teniiiorary readjustments for this |>urj)ose are not posisible. 
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All of the wooden stoniLte .“lied.'‘ are in l•ollstallt daiiiier from destruction by fire. 
This i.s a matter ('.specially serious in eoniiection with two loiij; sheds near the Suiith- 
.sonian huildine. In his leport to the Re>rent.s, presented to (.Viiif^ress in 1SH4, Secre- 
tary Laiitrley made an earnest appeal for relief in the following words: 

“I have the assurance of e.xperts that a tire eomimuiicated to these rooms would 
sweep through the entire lengtli of the hiiilding, and although the building itself is 
fireproof as against any (jrdinary danger, it may well be doubted whether any of the 
colleeti((ns therein exhibited can he regarded as safe if the rooms immediately below 
should be exp((sed to so j)ecnliarly severe a contlagration as would be eau.“ed by the 
ignition of these large iiuantitiesof intlannnable material. Besides thi“, the.se w ixjden 
sheds, which (as I have already intimated) are used not oidy for storerooms, but for 
workshops, for the preservation of specimens, and ul.so as sheds for the carpenters, 
are likewi.s(“ liable to cause serious lo.ssi's should a lire be kindled in any of them, 
and all of these, J repeat, are immediately under flic windows of the Smithsonian 
building. 

“In a report recently submitted by one of the inspectors of the .Association of Fire 
I’nderw ritcr', in response to a T'c<jnest fnjm me for a statement as to w hat insurance 
rates would be fixed upon the sheds in (piestion, the Smithsonian building is referred 
to as an undt'.sirabh' risk, ow ing .solely to the jiresence of all this iutlamiuable mate- 
rial undenu'ath and in the adjoining sheds, on which latter insurance can not be 
placed for less than SH) p,.)' SROOh. This is, 1 am informed, nearly ten times the 
rate which would he charged on an ordinary warehou.se. The chief danger, how- 
ever, is not to the sheds them.selvcs or their contents, but to the adjoining collec- 
tions, which, without reference to their. scientific inttsrest but merely to their intrinsic 
value, represent a very large sum of inoni'y.'’ 

The result of all this crowding and lack of facility for work is that what is accom- 
plished for public education by tile Aliiseiim re<iuires nnneci'S.sary and unu.sual effort, 
and that the fullest results are not realized from the apj>ro])riations which are made 
for this branch of the public service. 

Another result is that the value of the collections, the )iroperty of the nation, is 
not increasing as rapidly as it would otherwi.se do. The amount of valuable mate- 
rial jiresented and be()UeHtlied to the Museum is not as great as it seemed likt'ly to 
he a few years agii. .Vothing which is offered is refitsed. but the authorities of the 
Aluseum do not feel at liberty to ask for gifts when they can not assure the givers 
that they can be .suitably cared for: and iier.sons having ci.illectious to give, being 
aware of the lack of room, naturally prefer to place their gifts in in.stitutions where 
there is room to rei’eive them. 

Notwithstanding these hindrances to the Aln.seum’s pivigress, the increment from 
legitimate sources, espi-cially from tin' various Iiejiartmeuts of the ( lorernment, 
which are re()uire(l by law to deposit their accumnlat ions here, was during the year 
1.S9.0 about ll'7,(H)0 specimens. In 1.S94 thi' accessi(»n.s were more numerous, the 
total exceeding 171,0(10. This large increa,se was in ]iart at least due to the fact that 
a large number of collections wawe a(i|uired at the close of the World’s Fair in 
Chicago. The.se were almost without e.xception collections which had been pre- 
pared by foreign exhibitors with the Smithsonian Institution in mind as the ultimate 
jilace of deposit. 

It W'ould have been iiossihle to have obtained an immense number of sjjeciiuens 
on this occasion, hut it was deemed proper to refrain from efforts in this direction, 
nut only hecan.-e of the consiih'rations just referred to but also on account of the 
desire of the people of Chicago to retain such objects in their ow n citv as a begin- 
ning toward a great civic museum which might ser\(‘ as a i>ermanent memorial of 
the World’s Columbian Exposition. It has always bt'cn the poliev of the Smith- 
sonian Institution to encourage the develojimeiit of siu-h institutions throughout the 
United States, and to a.s.sist in developing them, and on this account many proffers 
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of vpfciiiiens were deeliiied, with the reeominenihitioii tliat they l)e offere<l to the 
Cliieajio iuut?euiii. ami, so far aa it was possihle to <lo so. the attention of exhihitors 
who hail colleetions to dispose of was direetetl toward that institution. 

A census of the niunher of siieciniens now contained in the various departiuent.s 
of the Museum shows that the total is ahont d.dhlt.OOO, almost all of which have 
been acquired by itift, in exchaiiire lor other spei iinens, or as an equivalent for 
publications. 

On April 14. iS'.lli. Senator Morrill propo.sed liis bill (Senate No. 
(■>98 as iitnendefi) tis an amenditient to the sundry civil bill for 1897, 
and it was referrt'd to the Connnittei' on Appropriations. lie spoke 
upon the measure in the Senati' on .Vpril Itj. prefacino- his remarks as 
follows: 

Mr. President, when the Smithsonian Tnditution, desifined for ■'the increase and 
diffusion of knowledge amono men.” was [>ut into jiractical operation, it was discov- 
ered that a national museum would be a lai'ge contributor to the ureat pui-pose of 
the founder, and that the nation was destitute of .such an institution. The .Smith- 
sonian buildino accordinfily early bewail to be temporarily crowded with many eifts 
and obji'cts of rare value, and subsequently a .separate buildinj: for a mu.seum was 
found to be indispensable, i’atronized as was this collateral enti'rpri.se of the Smith- 
sonian by the ( iovernnu'nt. throiiirh many of its Kxecutive Departments, and iruided 
by the Smithsonian rnstitiitiou in a .scientilic and educational direction, as well as in 
the practical diffusion of knowledee, it was sure to become an important but inex- 
]>ensi\e institution of public ^■ducatiou, with a constantly ini’reasinj' collection of 
important materials worthy to be intrusted to the cu.stody of a national museum, 
where they mitrht be forever preserved and thus increase in \ahie with every 
suceeediuir veneration 

Ills closino’ wui'ds wcfc sio-niticnnt tind projthetic; 

The additional building now earnestly soualit will be i-qital to the jireservation 
and exhibition of a \er_\ larye amount of accumulated material now unhappily 
stored away, and will also provide some space lor future accumulations that should 
not longer be neglected. 

The agents of gieat museums abroad are reported to lit“ regularly employed here, 
with authority to purchase any .Vmerican curios and antiquities, and in some direc- 
tions they are supjiosed lo have already obtained better specimens for exhibition 
than have been left for us to tind. 

The New World, of which the United States form- so important a part, in its 
prairies and mountains, hills and forests, with their extensive minerals, rocks and 
marbles, lakes and rivers, with the animals, game, bird.-, and li-h, the store of the 
prehistoric race, the legends of the Indian tribes, as well as tlm notable modern 
history and life of the ]iresent inhabitants, all seem to hav e di-t inctive features of 
their own which belong almost exclusively to the western half of the globe dis- 
covered by t'olumbiis. This va.“t and I'omparat ively ungatheix-d continental lield, 
with its abounding .\meriean treasures, should be harvested by our National Museum 
and not surrendered to the more diligent foreign explorers to adorn and enrich onlv 
Kuropean museums. 

As long as it shall be conducted by the .'Smithsonian Institution its broad non- 
jiartisan reimtatiou a- a national museum of the highest character will uot be likelv 
ever to be disputed or im|.ieached. 

While this additional building-, with its additional storv and cellar, will more than 
double the capacity of the pre.-eut museum, it is probable a- the vears go bv that it 
will be neces.sary to keep step with the research, progn-.-s, ;mil record i>f the .\uieri- 
can people, ami as early as lllL’ti. vv In-n our population will be not less than 1 lu.tiuu.uuo, 
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it niav lieexpecteil that aiiotlieraml i»ran(ler laiilding in tlie rearof the Sinitlisonian, 
fac-iiij; nil south B street and eonnectiug the two wings, will lie reijuired to mark and 
illustrate the age. 

On April 25, iB'.hi, in the ahspnce of Senator Morrill. Senator (teoroc 
Oray. also a Smithsonian Keo'ent, 'moved the amendment to the sundry 
eivil hill, sayinji' in support of the measure that — 

The Senator from 5'eriuont is one of the Kegents of tin- Smith.sonian Imstitution. 
I also hate the honor to he one of that body, and I know something in that way of 
the necessities for the building provided fol- in this aiiiendment. There is a large 
aiiiount of exceedingly valuable scientilic material which is housed there in temporary 
wooden shells, exposed to the peril of conflagration, and which vvoiild entail if it were 
destroyed incalculable loss, not only upon tbe (loverninent of the United States, but 
upon the scientilic world. There are matters there nowthus insecurely housed that 
could not be replaced. \Ve all know what a creilit the iSmithsoinan Institution is to 
the country and to the science of the country. There is no department of the (lov- 
ernment that is better conducted, more conscientiously administered in all of its 
branches, and from which there are so mau\ beiietits, direct and indirect, diffusing 
themselves among all the people of the country. 

The amendment was then ao-reed to hy the Semite, hut the House 
di.sag’reed, and on May 21 the Senate receded from its tunendiuent. 
Although the hill was ag-ain introduced in the Senate at th(> heginning’ 
of the second session of tlu' Fifty-fourth Congress (January 2J, 18!>7), 
the subject obtained no further consideration. 

In liS9T several e.xpedients were suggested for the relief of the 
national collections, noiu' of which had relation to the conteniplati'd 
ru'W building. In January of that ymir inquiries made by the blouse 
Committee on Appropriations were replied to by Secretary Langley 
as follows: 

I have dedayed this reply till I could consult a trustworthy architect aa to whether 
the walls of the Museum buililing would bear the additional strain if other stories 
uere added. It aiipears t(^ be his npiiiion that the cost of enlarging the present 
structure by additi<inal height would not be warranted by the result, and that the 
gain in exhibition sjiace would \»s largely oif.-^et by its lo>s below from the interfer- 
ence with light. 

As regards your inquiry about the building known as the Army Medical Museum, 
I have to say that this is located at the corner of Seventh and B .streeets .southwest, 
and covers about 21,1)00 square feet of ground. The center building on B street is 
112 feet in length and .o4 feet .S inebe-: in width, exclusive of ornamental and other 
projections. It has a basement, and is three full stories in height. A fourth story 
is over the main entrance on B street. The structure is tlanked by two w’ings on 
each .side, 60 by Bit feet, with basement. Tbe heights of the stories are as follows: 
Ba.re‘ment, 11 feet; first story, 15 feet; second story, center building, 14 feet, wings. 
32 feet; third story, center building, l.'lfeet: fourth stor\', center building, extends 
to the roof. The total floor space, if the floor were c()mpleted at the third story, 
would be nearly 90,000 sjuare fei-t, including the ba.sement, and though all the 
building as now arranged is not adajited to museum exhibition purjioses, it could 
be used so as to be a very great help. 

At a meeting of the Regents on Jamiary 27, l.S!t7. the Secretarv 
announced that he had himn asked hy the Joint Committee on the 
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Library wiiat the National Museum had which would servo to decorate 
the new Library buildino-, whereupon it was rt'solved — 

That in tiie opinion of tlii‘ Board of Kcgeiitsof the Sniitlisonian Institution it will 
not he expedient or wise to interfere with the intetrrity of the National INInsenni by 
leiKlino, for the decoration of the Library building, any of the articles or jiroperty 
now in its care. 

At a subsequent meetino- of the Board, February 1. on the sugges- 
tion of Dr. C’harles D. AValeott, in his capacity as Director of the 
U. S. Geological Survey, it was resolved — 

That the Board of Regents of the Sniithsonian Tn.stitntion look with favor upon 
the proposition to estahlifli a innseiim <jf practical an<l industrial geology in the 
neighborhood of the National IMuseuiii. 

It has, however. sine(' been arranged that this special feature shall 
remain a ))art of the National Nlu.seum. 

In his report for l.s'.ls, as Acting Assistant Secretary in charge of 
the National Museum, Doctor \VaIcott discus.sod as follows the neces- 
sity for a new bitilding: 

The present National Museum building was erecte<l with the view of covering the 
largest amount of .space with the least outlay of money. In this respect it maybe 
comsidereil a success. It is, in fact, scarcely irjoivthan theshadowof such a massive, 
dignified, and wdl-tini.'-hed building as should be the home of the great national 
collections. There is needed at once a spacious, absolutely fireproof building of 
several stories, constructed of durable materials, well lighted, modern in ei|uipment 
ami on such a plan that it can be a< hied to as occasion demands in the future. A 
site for such a building is already owned by the (iovernment; oidy the building 
needs to be provided for. What the Capitol building i.s to the nation, the Library 
liuilding to the National Library, the Smithsonian building to the Smithsonian 
Institution, the new museum building should be to the National Museum. * -v * 

The growth of the C. S. National Musuem was rapi<l under the successful charge 
of the late Ur. O. Brown Coode. When the character of the building and the funds 
available for its maintenance are considered, it coiiqiares favorably with any modern 
museum. It has received large eolleotioiis from the scientific departments of the 
(Tovernment, and through private contribution (with some additions by purchase 
and exchange), all of which have l>een accommodated as well as could be in the 
inadequate laboratories, storerooms, ami exhibition space. The galleries just com- 
pleted have added 1(1,000 scpiare feet of floor space, which will help to a certain 
extent to relieve the crowded condition of the exhibition halls and courts below. 
As an illustration of the present conditions ami the neee.s.sity for more room, atten- 
tion is called to the anthropological collections, which illustrate the development 
and progre.ss of man and his works. If the material nowin the possession of the 
(iovernment in this dei)artment should be properly j)lai-eil on exhibition, it would 
occupy the entire siiace in the present IMuseuni building. The great collections in 
zoology, botany, economic geology, general geology, and paleontologv shouhl be 
entirely removed and placed in a building properly constructed for their studv and 
exhibition. 

In the pre.sent building there is a great <lefieiency in laboratory facilities. Cura- 
tors and assistants are harnpejed for want of room in which to lay out, arrange, 
clas-sify, mount, and lalicl specimmis. There shouhl also be rooms in which students 
could bring together and compare various series of objects, and have at hand books 
and scientific apparatus. The present Museum building contains a few rooms suita- 
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)>](■ for the purposes inentioiieil, Imt the majority liave to tie u^e(l as storerooms, 
lalioratories, anil otliees, ami are tlrerefore too iiiiicti erouiled to serve in any o7ie 
of these eaparities. Owinj; to tlie pres.«lire for spare, eoiirts, lialls, ami fiallei-ies 
intended for exhibition pnriioses, liotli in ttie Smitlisonian tinildinf; and in the 
IMiisenni hnildin}.', are nnavoidalily occupied to a consideralile extent as laboratorii'^ 
and storerooms. This lack of laboratory .spai-e is extremely detrimental to the 
interests of the Museum. 

Beyond six small hasenient rooms midertwoof the corner pa\ ilions the present 
bnildiiifj has ab.solntely no provision in the way of lia.scment or other rooms for the 
.storage of collections which conic in from day to day from (tovernnient licid collect- 
ors or jirivate donoi's, or such as are separateil lor distribution or held for the n.sc of 
students. To lemcdy this defect many expedimits have necessarilv been resorted 
to, such as jilacini; storage cases (faced with mahoCTUv (o make tbem |irescntable) in 
the exhihition hall.-, hiring storage rooms in [irivatc Innldings, and tilling up ofHces, 
entrances, staircase landings, and pas.sagcways not absolutely indispensable. The 
ingenuity w hich has b(“en exerciseil in this direction by some of the curators is very 
great, and the annoyances that arc daily endured in the interest of preserving the 
collections deserve notice. What is needed is a .-cries of spacious tireproi if ba.sements 

for the le.ss peri-hable objects, tbc collections pre.-erved in alcohol, and rdinary 

stores and tools, and eijnally spacious dry loft- and rooms for those collections and 
.-tores which rei|nire ]irotcction from damiiiicss. 

The pre.sent Museum building, though large in extent, is overcrowded. It was 
built with the cheapest materials and under the clmaiie-t svsiem of construction. Its 
lack of architectural dignity and tlu' indifferent l■ha^acter of the materials of w hich 
it is constructed give it the a|ipearance of a tmniiorarv .strnctuie and tend tocheajien 
the effect of the really good ca-esand the very valuable collections wliich it contains. 
The visitor is everywhere confronted w’ith rough walls, unfinished ceilings, and 
obtrusive trusses and supports. It shouhl also be remembered that a considerable 
portion of the collections are still in the Smithsouiati building, when' the crowiling 
is scarcely less than in the IMusenni building. 

The followitio- Hfc (tfcdialil y titt' hist pitblisltml iciiiiii'ks hy Sctititoi' 
Morrill oti the .subject to which .-<> itiitclt of his citcroy Imd been o-ivoii. 
They were made at a iiiectiiio' td' the Board of Kegcuts oti ,Iiuiu:iry 26, 
IShS; 

As .some of you know'. I have been urging a new Museum building for about ten 
years. The bills 1 have introduci'd have pa— ed through t he .‘-enate several times, 
hilt never through the House. I may .-ay now that I shall not live long enough to 
get the measure completed. It was heretolore contcmiilated that there should be a 
Miisenm building on the west of the Smith.-onian building, in a jiosition correspond- 
ing with the ju'esent Museum bnihiing, aud the,-e two weie to be connected by a 
building on 1! street, thus making the largest museum in the country. I have now 
about decidc'l to abandon that jiian and try to secure the biiihling on B street first. 
I merely state this in order to ascertain w hether the change of plan is favored by the 
Board of Regents. 

Tilt' stioo-e.stion wtis itdopfcd by tlii' Hotird. Imt was sub.sc((ueiitly 
abaiidotu'd when the pre.sent plan.s wore -tarted. 

The rejtort upon the lb 8. National Miisettni for Ihdl contains the 
followitio- condensed account of the condition and rc((uirement.s of thi' 
collections, bv the jire-scnt ti-sistaiit secretary in charo-e; 

Attention has rejieatedly been called to the inadequacy i.if the jireseut accouimo- 
datious for the national collections. The Bmitlisoiiian building had become fullv 
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npcnpied ^ome veal’s af;i>. when the lar^e fontributions tu the ( invern- 

nient from exliiliitors at the Philadeliihia Centennial Kxliibitiou led to the ereetion 
of the IMnsmmi Imiidin^, completed in 1SH1. By lS.Sf! this .structure was al.-o tilled, 
and thouyh numerous efforts have since lieen made to secure more ample ipiarters, 
all lui\e met with failure. In ISSS, IS9II, and 1S!)2 the .Senate voted S.'iOO.OOO fur a 
new liuildiuc, and in ISitti, S2.i(l,(MI0, tint none of these mea.sures was even considered 
in the House of Kepre.seutati\ es. 

There has been mj abatement in the number of collectiou.s receivcil annually, but 
in fai't a lieueral iiu'i'ease from year to year, and a severe task has thus devolved 
upon the Museum authorities in arraufriiifr for their disposition. New specimens 
have constantly been added to the I’xhibition halls and .storayi' rooms until both are 
overcrow de<l to the e.xtiMit that in tlm one the objects, as a rule, can not be pn ijiei ly 
viewed by visitors, and in the other their i-lassitication has become impo.ssible, and 
they are for the most pait jiracticallv iuacce.ssilde for study. But so extensive have 
been the accessions that only a part coulil be <lis[Mi.~ed of in this manner, and it 
became nei-essarv, .several years aao, to resort to outside storage, which is now pro- 
vided for in an olil wooden shed upon the Mall and in several rented buildiiitrs. 
None of these buildliiys is of llreproof construction, though they contain collections 
of yreat value and in larye part not replaceable. They also lack facilities for the 
classilicatioti and arraiu'cmeut of the speciunms, which are pai’ked away in shiiipin;; 
bo.xes, and for the time serve no purpose of any kiml. 

The collections made by the t iovernment surveys, of which the Museum is the 
lettal custodian, can continue to !«• received and housed, as additional storagi- build- 
ings may be leaseil, if nt'ces.sary, thon":h the further provision of the law to make 
them at all times available for study and examination can no loiifrer be carried out. 
The same ajiplies to specimens obtained liy imrcha.'c or exchanye and to .such dona- 
tions as are yiveii without condition. The Mn.seum is in fact heiuy resolved into a 
mere storehou.'e of material which i-omi'S to it mainly without solicitation, and its 
laryer purpo.se, while never lost siyht of, is becominy more and more ditticult to 
maintain. Its reserve or record collections in every branch should be so systemat- 
ically arrauyed that any specimens desired for stmly could immediately be tonud; 
the jvuhlic exhibition should com])rise the entire ranye of Museum subjects, and be 
installed effectively and without crowdiiiy. and there should lie ample ami vvell- 
apjiointed workiny quarters, in which all the activities of the establishment could 
be conveniently carried on. 

M ith the conditions as they now arc, it is not to be wondered at that the National 
IMuseum lacks that character of support which has doin’ so much for mauv other 
museums. Its donations aie yencially small ami relatively unimportant. The 
possessors of laryc and valuable collections will not jire.sent them where they can 
not he at once dis[ila\'ed or well arrauyed. Such inducements can now' rarelv be 
offered here, but many of the laracr museums elsewhere owe their jtrincipal yrowth 
to yenerous yift~ from wealthy patrons of science and the arts. Specitic men- 
tion could be made of several laryc collec’tions vv'hich their owneis vvould have 
preferred to place at the national i-apital. but which have been yiven to or dejiositeil 
in other museums, because in 'W'ashinyton they would have to be | lacked avvav for 
an indeliiiite jicriod. at yrcat risk of injury ami destructioii. 

The amount of floor space occiipieil by the national collections is verv much 
smaller than would aiqiear to the casual \ isitor. The two main Imildiiiys contain, 
in fact, only Itt.i.I.Stj .square feet, to which the outside buildinys, mostlv rented, add 
4:!,2U;> .square feet, makiny a total of 2;;S,HS9 .sijuare feet. The latter are partly occu- 
pied by Workshops. Imt arc mainly u.sed forthe yro.ss storaye of specimens, and in no 
case for exhibition or for the arranyenient in cla.ssitied order of the reserve series. 

In Loudon the subjects re[iresented by the United States National IMuseum are 
di.stribiited aiiiony several mu.seums, such as the British Museum, leaviiiy out the 
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Lit)rary, the Victoria ami Albert Mns-euin, and the Mu.«euiu of Practical (ieology, 
which now have an aggiregate of 989,.S8.S square feet of floor space, soon to he 
iucrea.sed by 400,000 or 500,000 square feet in the new addition to the \’ictoria and 
Albert Museum. In Berlin .seven of the national imiseuiiks relatin;U' to natural his- 
tory and the indastrial arts possess Home 575,000 square feet of area, and the new 
National History ilu.seum of Vienna has over 350,000 square feet alone. In our own 
country, the American Museum of Natural History in New York City, which, when 
completed, will cover a ground area of over 5J acres, already has 356,800 square feet 
of floor space available. 

A study of the conditions in Washington has shown that to properly arrange the 
national collections and provide for the growth of perhaps fifteen or twenty years 
would require additional floor space to the extent of something like 400,000 or 
.500,000 square feet. If this were obtained through the construction of a new huild- 
ing having that amount of room, it would still be necessary to utilize both of the 
present buildings, and this seems the preferalile course to pursue. 

The efforts of Senator Morrill, though .so persistent and well 
directed, were not to hear their fruit, as he him, self had intimated, 
until after his lamented death, and, in fact, there was to he a lapse of 
live year.s before the culmination of his wishes was definitely assured. 
His large share in the final result mu.st not he forgotten. Four times 
did he secure a majority vote in the Senate, and his influence in the 
House is shown hy the favorable consideration given his hills by the 
committees to which they were referred. His part, it is now recog- 
nized, was in the direction of educating, of impi-e.ssing upon Congress 
the needs of the national collections, which he did by keeping the sub- 
ject continually alive for over ten j’ears, through the frequent inti'o- 
duction of bills, the presentation of reports in which the re([uirements 
of the Museum were set forth in detail, and his own impressive 
remarks upon the floor. It came, therefore, to be not a question of 
whether the Museum should have additional and more worthy quarters, 
but rather one of finance; could the nece.ssary funds, in the opinion of 
Congress, be granted for the purpose i 

Accordingly, the following request, which appeared in the Book of 
Estimates for 1903. occasioned no surprise: 

Plan.s for additional fireproof building. National Museum: For the preparation, 
under the direction of the .Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, f)f preliminary 
plan.s for an additional Hnqiroof buihliiig for the T’nited States National Museum, to 
be erected on the Mall between Ninth and Twelfth streets west, including the 
expense of collecting nece.'^sary data, said plans and .-iich recommendations thereon 
as the Secretary of the .Smith.'^onian Institution may deem nece.ssary to be transmitted 
to Congress at its next regular session, five thousand dollars, to be immediately 
available. 

yi/fe arcnmpnivjiiKj ntfiitiiift ’. — In hS79 Congress appropriateil $250,000 for the erec- 
tion of a building to meet the urgent neeils of the National Jlu.seum. The structure 
then put up, and completed within the appropriation, was practically only a large 
storehouse, with few of the facilities demanded by .a large museum, anil was at the 
time expected to till but a temporary want. It has in fact, however, been made to 
serve a most useful purjiose and should continue so to do, hut its accommodations 
have in all respects been long outgrown. By 1885 its exhibition halls and storage 





Tentativl Floor Plan (A) for the New Building for the National Museum, Submitted to 

Congress on January 23 , 1903 . 
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nioiiijs were alreaily tiileil; l)y ISiH) tliey were in a ei)nireste<i eDiniition. Since tlieii 
it has t)een nei-essary to lease temporary ipiarters for the iiicoiiiinc collections, thc.sc 
(|iiarters hciiift incrcascil from year to year until they now hoM as nnmh in (juantity 
as the ^luseum liniliiinj; itself. In tliese places tlie collections ar(> in constant dan- 
ymr from tire, and heiiijr stored in jiackino <-ases. are subject to deterioration. 

Tlie National iSInsenm is con.stantly in receipt of larije ami important collections 
from |irivate s(jurces, which add to its wealtli of treasures. The <'olk'ctions are 
mainly, however, the product of the ( ioverninent snrvevs, obtained at cn-at cost and 
lonstitutiue the material recorils of all national e.'cplorations. They are, therefore, 
jiractically not replaceable. .Ill collections from these sources were by Coiiftressional 
acts of JS4() anil 1S79 committed to the custody of the Smithsonian Institution, with 
provision for their scientific classification and arrangement. Under the eonditions 
existmo it becomes impossible to carry out either the spirit or the letter of the law. 
It is recommended that the sum of S.a,lX)h hi' appropriated for the prei>aration of 
plans for a new Museum huildint;. 

Certiiiii teiitiitive sketch phiiis Inid previously been preptired, in 
order to indietite to the Reoent.s the oenonil style and approx iinnte size 
of a buildino- which it was thotio-ht would 1>est meet the rc(iuirements. 
Tlie cost of such a buildino- in stone was estimated at from i?5.00(».(i(»0 
to |lrt, 000,000. The matter was discu.sst'd with the Committees on 
Appropriations of both Houses of Conjrre.ss. the Si'cretsiry and others 
appearinjj- before them in support of the mt'asure. A delinite sum for 
the eost of the bitildine- h;id not been fixed, nor were the tentative 
plans considered as entirely appropritite to be followed. It wa.s 
explained that the amount named in tlie estimate was rofiuired to per- 
mit of ii more careful study of the conditions, and that the plans to 
be prepared would embody only the acttial needs. The item was not 
reported by the House committee, but passed the Senate with a clause 
limiting the eo.st of the building to 82..oO().(hmi. In conference, how- 
ever, this limit wtis reduced to 8l..5t)u.ouu. the bill as passed, in con- 
nection with the sundry civil act for IBOk, being as follows: 

Plans for additional building. National Mu.«eum: For the preparation, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the .Sniithsoiiian Institution, of jireliminary jdans foran 
additional firi'iiroof steel-frame brick and terra cotta building, to cost not exceeding 
one million ti\e hundred thousand dollars, for the United States National Mu'-eum, 
to be I'rected, w hen aiipropriated for, on the IMall, between Ninth and Twelfth 
streets west, said plans when completed to he transmitted by the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution to Congress, five thousand dollars. 

The preliminary plans called for by the attove act were completed 
during the following winter and on January 22. 1903, they were pre- 
sented, together with an explanatory report, to a special committee of 
the Board of Kt'gents, appointed the previous year, '"to represent to 
Congress the pressing nece.s.sity of additional room for the jtroper 
exhibition of .spt'cimens belonging to the National Museum." This 
committi'c. consisting of the six Congressional Regents, namelv. Sen- 
ators (). H. Platt, S. i\I. Cullom, and_ F. .M. Cockrell, and Representa- 
tives R. R. Hitt. Bolx'rt Adams, jr., and Hugh A. Din.siiiore, after 
N.VT JlCb 1903 19 
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a full discussion, passed the following resolution, which was subse- 
quently transmitted to Congress: 

That under the liiiiitations of tlie law the roiiimittee hereby report to ( 'i )neres.s 
Plan B for a new National IMnseuin Imilding a;- the best obtainable for the amount 
mentioned; but in the judoment of the eoiniuittee the larjrer plan, A. is believe<i 
to be the one which should be adopted, and we therefore a.^k that Congress shall 
make the appropriation for it instead of for the smaller plan. 

On January 23, 1903, the plans and report were transmitted to Con- 
gress and printed as Document No. 31-t. House of Rejtresentatives, 
Fiftv-.seventh Congress, second session. The arguments presented in 
the report have practically all been set forth in previous pages of this 
paper, and therefore only such extnicts need be (juoted here as relate 
to the plans and to the qtiestions directly *-oncerning their prcpsiration. 
Of the plans them.selves oidy two are given, one. marked ■’A." show- 
ing the outlines of the entire building as then designed, the other, 
marked “B," shov ing the half of the building, which it was estimated 
could be erected for the sum of ^l,.>tiu,00b, tin' limit of cost tii'st 
establi.shed. Following' arc th<‘ extracts from tlu' report prepared by 
the as.sistaut secretary in charge of tin* Huseum: 

The plan contemplates a rectangular buibling about tsii leet front by about .tto 
feet deep and about SO feet high including the basement. The building is de.sigued 
for four floors, and will afford about 4(H),0o0 s<iuare feet of floor space, the first and 
second floors to be used for exhibition, the basement and upper floor for .storage, 
workrooms, and other purposes nece.ssary to the conduct of a museum. It could be 
erected in substantial form as a fireproof building for a sum not exceeding ^!.'1,000,000. 

The plan has been designed in such a manner that api>roximately one-half of the 
building could be constructeil at once, pre.senting the appearance of a completed 
building and suitable for the Museum needs. This half would consist of the main 
or south wing and the middle wing, and is exhibited in a separate drawing. Whilst 
it would in no way provide for the growth of the Mnseiim, it would relieve the 
present congested condition of the exhibition halls, remler jxissible a projier classifi- 
cation of the reserve t-ollections, and remove the necessity of emi)loying any rented 
buildings. 

The plan of the building has been drawn after a .study of all important existing 
museums, both in this country and abroad, and embodies their mseful features and 
avoids defects which have been revealed in the course of time. It is expected that, 
should this building be authorized, it would be superior for museum purpi>ses to any 
building in this country or abroad, and it is respectfully recommended that the sum 
of 81,300,000 be appropriated for the construction of substantially so much of the 
building as is exhibited in Plan B. 

* * * t * if 

The National Mnsenm occuiiies the building erected for its use in 18S1, the greater 
part of the .Smithsonian building, parts of three detached buihlings on the Alall, and 
several rente<l buildings south of B street SW. The area represented, together with 
the general use to which the several floors of the larger buildings anil each of the 
smaller buildings are devoted, is shown in the following table: 


Smithsonian building: square feet. 

Basement (mainly storage and heating plant i 11, 778 

Ground floor ( mainly exhibition halls ! , 17, 372 

Second floor (mainly workrooms) (J, 587 





TiNi Anvc Fiuoh Pi an (Bi for the New Building for the National Museum 
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Squart* feet. 

Tfliril flour (mainly exhibition) 10,889 

Tapper part of north tower ( workroomp: and storage) 2,617 

East end ( offices, shipjjing rooms, etc. ) 2, 75.5 

51,998 

Museum building: 

Ground floor (exhibition) 74,209 

Gallery floor (mainly exhibition ) 28,986 

Central towers and pavilions (mainly workrooms, storage, offices, 

library, etc.) 40,29:1 

14:1,488 

Outside buildings: 

Smithsonian stable ( taxidernii.st’s workroom) 615 

Frame building on Smithsonian reservation ( taxidermist’s and 

1 mechanical workshop) l,4tX) 

Frame building on .\rniory Sijuare (storage of specimens) 7, 07:i 

Buildings at No. 4:11 Ninth street S\V. ( rented — storage of .speci- 
mens and jjroperty) 21, 129 

Building No. 309 to :i 1 3 Tenth street SWb (rented — storage of 

specimens, preparators’ and nici-hanical workshop.s) 6,406 

Building No. 217 Seventli street tlW. (rented — carpenter shops). 3,6.55 
Building in rear of 915 Virginia avenue S\V. (rented, paint and 

glass shop) 2, 925 

43, 203 


Total space now occui>ied 2:18. 689 

The allotments of space by subjects and by departments is as follows: 

By subjects: Siuiare feet. 

Exhibition 112,697 

Storage of re.serve collections, .scientitic laboratories, and workrooms 75,468 

General and miscellaneous purposes, including mechanical workshops 
and storage, heating [>lant, library, lecture hall, [uiblic comfort, 
administrative offices, etc .50, .524 

Total 2.38,689 

By dejtartments: 

Anthropology, including ethnology, arclneology, American history, and 

arts and industries 78,280 

Biology, incluiling zoology and botany. 72,914 

Geology, including division of practical geology ;16, 971 

General and miscellaneous purpo.ses 50, 524 


Total 2:18,689 

-Vn inspection of the .several buildings shows conditions w hich are exceedingly 
deplorable for the National Museum of a great country. Every branch is seriously 
liampercd by the total inadc(juacy of the spai-e assigned it, and the jiroper disposition 
of specimens long ago became impossible, with the result that year after year valu- 
able collections, often of large size, have hail to be jiacked away in insecure rented 
buildings, where they are also inacces.sible. While the Museum building is not ill 
adapted to exhibition jmrposes, it is much too small to serve the jireseut needs. Its 
halls are overcrowded, the cases la'ing generally placed .mi near together that two 
persons can scarcely jia.ss between them and no effective view of their contents can 
be obtained. .\n increase in space of one-half to two-thirds at least would be nec- 
es.sary to properly display the present contents of these halls. 
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Having praotioally no the only space availalilc for the re.~crvc st<jra<:e, 

workrooms, and otticcs is the small rooms of the central towers and corner |iavdii ms, 
except that s<iine of the galleries designed for exhiliitioii havi‘ from necessity been 
turned over to these purposes. In these ipiarters the specimens are [lacked almost 
solidly, in cases generally reaching to such a height as Co make access to the n[i[ier 
ones extremely inconvenient. The workers have scarcely room in which to jilace 
their tables, and there is little s[)ace anywhere for the sjireading out of s|ieciinens for 
[Hirposes of stuily and classification or <if [irei>aration for exhihitiou. 

In the iSmithsonian building, which was originally designed to he used only in 
small part for museum purposes, the conditions are similar. There are four exhi- 
bition halls, three used for zoology and one for [irehistoric arclueology. The latter, 
occupying the entire uppier floor of the main building, has, through the loosening 
and fall of large areas of plaster from the ceiling, been [ironounced unsafe and closed 
to the public until funds can he obtained for its rej pair and renovation. The large 
corresponiling roppin on the ground floor has four galleries extending nearly its entire 
length, which some fifteen years ago were turned into wp>rk and storage ([uarters 
for several branches <pf zoology. They are overcr<pwde<l uith cases and tables and 
are, moreover, extremely unhealthful [daces for the assistants statioiicpl there because 
of the im[mre air arising from the exhibition floor helipw. 

In the basement is storepl the greater [lart of the valuable alcpiholic cppllectiipii (pf 
the iMuseuin, in a series ppf dark, daipifp rppppiiis, wlipplly upisuite<l tpp the [p\ir[ippse, and 
where a great deal cpf wcprk has to be p'arrie<l on. The ppther wpprkrop'ins and stppre- 
rppppins in the Smith.sonian buihling, besides two or three snpall ppucs pppi the upain 
fippor, are in the north tppwer, whip-h is utilized fppr these [pur[p(pses u[p tpp the height ppf 
the seventh stppry. It is scarcely necessary to explain that many of tlic.se rppppiiis, all 
of which are very small, are incpuivenient of access, and that s[pei'imens can be car- 
ried tpp and from theipi only with difficulty. 

iMany of the activities rpf the Museum an<l much the greater [lart pjf its storage have 
for a Ipjng periopl luipl to be provide<I for in pputside builpiings, [partly on the ilall anpl 
partly rentepl at an annual expense of pvver 84,000. The taxidermists are pjuarterepl 
in the u[p[per [part of the Smithsonian stable and in a temppprary frame strup-ture back 
of the Smithsppnian buihling. On Armory sipiare, adjoining the Fish Commi.ssippn 
buihling, is an pphl, dila[piplatepl wo<p<len shed lillepl with s[p(miniens. (In Ainth strp’et 
S\V. there is uiipler lea^e a large area of lanil i-overerl with wppppplen shepls cppiitaining 
an immense anippunt ppf valuable collectirpiis anrl much other Museum [prppperty. The 
greater part ppf the so-callepl iMarsh cipllectippn ipf vertebnrte fossils, whir'h has been 
valuepl at above 81.50,000, is still shjrepl in a renterl bnihliugat Tenth street aiipl Mary- 
lanrl avenue, which also [>rppviples s[pace tor seteral |pre[paratpprs’ workshpp[Ps. Two 
other rentepl builpiings are likr-wise rep[uiiv<l tpp accppimuppplate the extensive p'ar[penter, 
paint, anpl glazing sIiotps w hich are re((uireil fppr the making ppf furniture anpl fppr the 
repairs abmit the main buihlings. 

In orpler to carry out the [pur[)pp'es fppr which it exists, the Nathmal Museum rep|uires 
a greatly increaserl amppunt (pf .spap-e aial that any aphlitippnal space proviplepl be better 
apla[)tepl tpt it« wants than that now pppvu|pu>p1. 

For the p'xhibitippii p-p p]lep'tinns a p-ppnnep‘tepl series ppf rp-latively large rptppins or ludls 
is neeph'pl tpp [permit ppf the arrangppiipent of the S[peciuiens ami grpppqps ppf s|pep'imp'ns 
(npany bp'ingppf p-onsiplerable sizel in sup-h manner as will bp'st apiapt tlu-ipi tpp thp‘ 
com|prehensippn ppf the [publip' and, by the avppidaup-e ppf p-rppwding, allppw them tpp be 
viewcpl effp'P'tively. 

The rp‘p-pprpl p-ollep-tipuis, p'ornupppiily kiippwn as the ivserveor.stuplv sp^rip's, p'ppinprising 
the hulk of the material in ippppst plpp|partupp'nts, whilp- plpupiaiipling sup-h a p-pppp\enip'nt 
plis[pppsitippu its will inspirpp the reiuly examinatippii ppf s[pp.p'imeips, I'p.pjppirp. rp-Uitively less 
space than the exhibition collections, as they can Ije much more coin[pactlv arranged 
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in (Irawf'rs and nn shelves. Yet their extent is ^reat tluit the (jiu'stion of tlieir 
aeeoininodation is one of the most in]|>ortant ones for considcn'ation. Tliey have 
been mainly derived from the Government surveys of the past sixty years and rep- 
resent a very larije expenditure of publie money. 

For the activities of the Mnseiim are needed many weil-litfhted and well-appointed 
rooms to serve as laboratories for <-lassifyin<r eollei-tions and for scientific research 
and as w'orkshojjs for the ]>repaj'ation of specimens for study anil for exhibition. It 
should be noted in this connection that the ^liisenm is called upon to furnish work- 
rooms for several of the scientific bureau.s, whose collections are partly studied there, 
anil that, by a recent act of Congress, it is incninbent upon the .Museum to provide 
facilities for siu'h students and investigators from any part of the country as may 
choose to visit it for jmrjioses of re.search. 

Finally, space must be provided for certain >reneral and miscellaneous imrpo.ses, 
such as the mechanical workshops and storerooms, thchcatinjr jilant, public-comfort 
rooms, the library, a lecture hall, the administrative otlices, etc. 

An estimate of the amount of space needed has been reached by a careful consid- 
eration of the several requirements as set forth below, namely: 

( 1 ) To relieve the present very l•oni^cstcd condition of the exhibition halls. 

(2) To provide for the di.splay of objects now in storage which are suitable and 
intended for public exhibition. 

(8) Convenient and systematic storage for the vast re.serve or record collections, 
which are now for the most part inaccessible for examination. 

(4) Suitable scientilii' laboratories, preparators’ worksho|)s, etc. 

(5) The mechanical workshops required in making repairs to buildings and in the 
construction and repair of cases and other Inrnitnre and fixtures. 

(fi) Offices nece.ssary for adinini.strative and other jnirposes common to all the 
branches of the Museum. 

(7) The space reipiired for the heating plant, the library, a lecture hall, pnblic- 
coinfort rooms, and other miscellaneous purposes. 

(S) Provisirin for future growth. The limitation of cost fixed by the sundry civil 
appropriation act of June 2M, li»02, iirevents the carryiinr out of any extravagant 
views in this regard: and if the building erected have only the area contemplated by 
the plans submitted the National >iusenin will again be crowded and in need of 
room certainly tieforc the end of another ten years and ]irobably of five years. 

The growth of the Museum for a niind.ier of years past has been mainly tlirough 
the receipt of m.aterial which bylaw it must receive and care for. The amount of 
material declined or diverted elsew here during the last tenor fifteen years because of 
the lack of room would have occupied a very large i)roiK irtiou of the present exhi- 
bition space and have greatly increased the money value of the collections. The 
same conditions have [irevented the iMn.scnm authorities from soliciting large contri- 
butions, but with adequate facilities many extensive exhibits can be had for the 
asking. The dei>artnient of arts and industries, the more practical side of the 
Museum, has perhaps snffei't*d nu >st fri an the lack of accommodations. I.argi' exhibits 
have had to be removed to storage, and the growth of this most inqiortant and 
striking branch was ncces.sarily slopped some time ago. It should be maiU“ here, as 
it has been in all the larger capitals of the world, one of the most important features 
of the national collection--, and iH increase, once siimulatcd. would go forward raji- 
idly and at relatively small expense, as generous lionations might be cxjiccted from 
all quarters. 

Fsing the above topics as a basis for calculations, the amount of space imme- 
diately required has been worked out for each of the departments. This information 
is summarized in the following table, which gives also for each snbji-ct the space 
now occupied. With regard to the jiresent storage areas, it should be borne in mind 
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that mucli of tlu* inatorial now ronij>a<*tly !5ton*«l in packin^^ })oxes, an<l if trans- 
frrie<l to (•la''f‘ilie'l st»)ra^^" would sj»readout <ivfr many tunes the spare. Thedepart- 
meiits named are those under ^\}lirh tlie ^Vlnsenin i> rias'-itie*! for convenienre of 
administration. 


Subject. 


Exhibition space 

Iiepartnient of anthroimlogy, inclnUintj etlmolot^y, arch!i-oU)tfy, American 

histor\.an(l arlsainl iinlustnc" 

l>«-partmeiit ot biology, nichuUng zinilogy ami Imtaiiy 

Iiei'artim'Ut of geology, inclmling lun.smuu <»i ]»rjictical geology 

Lab<>rat<iric-<, workrooms, and ''lorage: 

Department of anthropology 

Department of biologj 

Department of gi'ology 

General and mi-'cellaneoU'>. 

Admini‘'trative offices, record tiles, etc 

Mechanical work‘'hoi>s 

Mechanical and mi'^cellaiieous storage 

Dibrury. phot<tgraphic laboratory, lecture hall, p<-'‘taurant, pul*ln' ci)mft*rt. 

healing ami electrU-al i)lnnt, etc 

Entrance'j, hallways, etc 

Total 


■vy JCft. 

Sq./ttL 

os, 790 

IM.OOO 

.i4,i)uri 

95, IM)0 

19,90-2 

74,000 

19, 490 

Si, IKK) 

;iS. 909 

110,000 

17,009 

46, 000 

f'l, 

12,000 

S.789 

15,000 

12.0,J2 

22,000 

l9,0r)tj 

31,1X10 

4,141 


•248. Bs9 

670 <H)0 


Witli regard to the space now occupieil, tliere are certain areas whieli, for various 
reasons, should be ai)andoned, namely: 

Square feet. 


Rented buildings (area) 34. 115 

Outside buildings on tlie Smithsonian reservation and Armory s(iiiare, which 
have been used only as temporary expeilients and are for tlie most part 

insecure structures (area) U, 088 

Space used for storage and some other purposes in the l)asement, in tlie njiper 
(lart of the north tower, and at the ea'^t end of tlie Smitlisonian ljuilding, 
lieing jiartly unsuitable and partly inacccssilile (area) 12, 885 

Total - 5t), 0K8 


Deilucting tins area from tbe total area now oci-ujiied (238,089 sipiare feet) leaves 
182,001 square feet as tbe amount of space now actually a\ ailable and appropriate 
for tlie future needs of tbe Jluseum. .Xgaiii, deducting this amount from tbe total 
space named above as reipiired for the .Museum (070.000 square feet) leaves approx- 
imately 487,000 sipiare feet to be ]>rovided for in a new building. Tlie sum named 
in the sundry civil act of June 28, 1902 i 81,.',(M),0()0) as tlie limit of cost for tlie pro- 
po.sed new building will not. however, permit of tlie erection by any method of 
construction of a building liaving that amount of space. 

Several plans have iieeii drawn in an effort to reconcile tlie needs of tlie Museum 
witli tbe limitation of cost proposed by Congress, but none successfullv. Tlie last 
jilan, coiiteiiiiilatiiig tlie smallest size of building tliat it lias lieen judged aihisalile 
to recomiiieiid, is tlie one herewitli |ire.ieiited. It represents a rectangular build- 
ing, liaving a frontage of aliout 488 feet, a depth of aliout 34.5 feet, not including 
projections, and a height above tlie ground at the front of about 70 feet. There will 
be two open courts. Tlie building is ilesigned to liave four flours, inclusive of the 
liasement (which will underlie the entire structure 1, and will afford about 400,000 
square feet of floor space. The first and second floors are intended to be used for 
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the pnLHi- exhiliition cunections and the baM-iiieut and niiper floor for the reserve 
or reeord eollei'tions. workrooms, ofl'iees, and other ueiuTal anil niisi'ellaneons pur- 
poses. Tills is an approximately eipial division of the spare between the public 
halls and the other requirements of the Museum. The plan shows entire simplicity 
of desie:n, and has been drawn with reference to the use of brick and terra cotta in 
the construction of the outer faces, although stone could be substituted for these 
materials if so ordered. 

The interior arrangement above the basement is a combination of large and small 
halls, the three largest halls being lighted from above and having two series of gal- 
leries of sufficient width to permit of their being screened off and maile into series of 
separate rooms for exhibition and other (lurposes. This arrangement has been 
adopted as practically furnishing the largest possible amount of well-lighted floor 
space in a huilding of the si/e jiroposed, and a- presenting many other important 
advantages. It is felt that a building put u[i on these lines would in many, if not in 
all, res[iects prove superior for museum purposes to those of any existing museums, 
eithi'r at home or ahroad. 

The cost of erecting a building in accordance with the plan submitted in a most 
simple though substantial manner has been estimated at about Sd.OhO.OOO. The 
plan has been .“o designed, however, that approximately one-half the building can 
be constructed separately, with pj-ai-tically the appearance of a completed building 
and suited to the different kinds of niuseum reiiuirements. This half would consist 
of the main or south wing and the inhldle wing, as rejiresented in a separate draw - 
ing. While this part would not proviile for future growth, it would reliexe the 
jiresent congested condition of the Museum, niaki> out'ide storage unnecessary, and 
render po.ssible a safe disjmsition and essentially convenient arrangement of the 
present collections. 

This half section of the building as planned coulil be erected for .$1,500.(100. 

At th(> hetirino- befort' tlie House C'oiiiiuittee on Appropriations, on 
January 2H, liKiJ, tlu‘ (luestion of leirishition for the new buildino- w'a.s 
thorouo'lily discussed. It was not doutited tliat half the buildino- could 
be erected within the limit of SI.oOdjmm) tixed Itv the act of the previ- 
ous year, and the entire buildinp- for not excec'dino- ^3.<l(i(i.()(K>. but iu 
(‘ither ca.se the fronts would reipiire to be constructed of brick and 
ten-a c<)tta. There was iio objection to tlu' use of these materials on 
the score of durability, but iu view of the larye sizt' of the buildinw. 
its conspicuous position, and the fact that it would be expected to rank 
amonn- the promimmt jniblic structuivs at the capital, it was urued 
upon the committc(‘ that stone fronts svould produci' a more dienitied 
(‘tl'ect. and that the chantrc* in this respect woidd not add extravanantlv 
to th(‘ cost of the buildinn-. Estimates showed, in fact, that if stone 
wen' emph ,ed the entirt' buildinir coidd !)(' (‘rccted within the sum of 
^.')..')0(t.'Mi0. and one-half the buildino- within 

The matter was not )-(‘ported to the llousi' in any form, but in the 
Senate the orantiiim of the full sum was favorably consideri'd, and the 
bill as there passed was finally agreed to-in confereuci' as an item in 
the sundry civil act for tlu' year ('iidine June 3(>. Ibbd. It is as follows; 

Builibng fur Xatimial Museum; Tu enable the Uegeiits of the Smithsonian Institit- 
tion to foniHuHiEf tin* orcftiou <>l a suitahlt* tiropro<»f huildinu' w ith ^raiiito fronts, for 
the n.-e of tin* National Museum, to he (*ret‘ttMl on tlie north >i»le of the Mall, between 
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Ninth and Twelfth streets northwest, sulistantially in ac(»rdance with the Plan A, 
prepared and subniitteil to Congress by the Seeretar}' of the Smithsonian Institution 
under the jirovisions of the act approved June twenty-eighth, nineteen hun<lred and 
two, two hundred ami fifty thousand dollars. Said building complete, including 
heating and ventilating aj)paratus and elevators, shall cost not to exceed three million 
live hundre<l thousand dollars, and a contract or contracts for its completion is hereby 
authorized t(j be entered into subject to appropriations to be made by Congress. 
The construction shall be in charge of Bernard R. Green, Superintendent of Build- 
ings and Grounds, Library of Congress, who shall make the contracts herein author- 
ized and disburse all appropriations made for the work, and shall receive as full 
compensation for his services hereunder the sum of two thousand dollars annually 
in addition to his present salary, to be paid out i>f saiil appropriations. 

At a meeting of the Board of Kegfents on March 1‘2, 1903, the passage 
of the above act was annonnced, and it was re.solved: 

That the Secretary, with the .a<lvice and consent of the chancellor and the chair- 
man <if the executive committee, be authorized to represent the Board of Regents so 
far as may be necessary in e<insuttation with Bernard R. Green, to whom the con- 
strm'tion and contracts for the new Museum building are committed by Congres.s in 
the act making an appropriation for that purpose. 

Some little time was con.sumed in the preliminaiy arrangements, 
which included the selection of Mt'.ssr.s. Hornblower e'e Marshall, of 
Wa.shington, as the architects of the building. They had made the 
tir.sttentative sketches and the preliminary plans previously mentioned, 
and it may also be said that for a number of years they have acted 
for the Smithsonian Institution and National Museum in all matters 
requiring architectural advice. They have likewise recently visited 
man}” of the prominent mu.seums of Europe, which has given them an 
invaluable experience in museum requirements. 

At the time of writing the general {dans, showing the several floors 
and facades, are neai ing com{)letion. 

DES^CRIPTION. 

It is imjio.ssible at the present time to describe more than the lead- 
ing features of this structure, since, though work tqmn tlu' foundation 
has begun, the {jhins are not entirely conqrleted. The building will 
be rectangular in sluqiig and faced with granite on all sidtvs. It will 
have a length of oal feet, a width of 31.S feet, exclusive of {)rojections, 
and a height of stonework above the basement floor of 77 feet. There 
will l)e four stories including the basement, which, beginning above 
the level of the adjoining street, will bo well lighted and entirely 
available for use. The main and second stories will contain the exhi])i- 
tion collections, while the ba.sement and iqrper story will be allotted to 
the manv other requirements of a large museum. 

In a general way it may be said thar the building will consist ])ri- 
marily of a main part in the shajie of a broad T. comprising three 
wide wings or sections diverging at right angles fi-om a large' rotunda 
at the .southern or prineijeal entrance'. Ranges of narrower width, 
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Plate 23. 



Floor Plan of the New Building for the National Museum, with Approaches and Surroundings. 
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one on each side and two at tlie north, will connect the three ends of 
the T or main sections so as to inclose two larj;e open courts (each 12S 
feet square), and thus complete the (piadrangde. The two south sec- 
tions, which, with the rotunda. com{)rise the front part of the build- 
ing-, will project slightly at each end beyond the walls of the side 
ranges. 

The new structure will be located on ^le north side of the Mall, in 
the so-called Smithsonian Park, about midway between \inth and 
Twelfth streets, dirc'ctly in front of the Smithsonian building, and with 
its center, like that of the latter, on the axis of Tenth street. While 
the main front and cnti-ance will face .southward, or toward the mid- 
dle of the park, there will also be a commodious entrance by way of 
the basement on the north, as an approach from Tenth street. The 
northern fat/ade will be about TS tVet from the sidewalk of B .stn-et 
north, while tlu' central projection thereof, containing the entrance, 
will reach about 2.5 feet nearer to the .street. 

As the land rises rapidly .southward from B street, it has been 
planned to have the ba.sement tioor slightly above the level of that 
street, but at the south the top of the basement will be nearly on a 
level with the ground. Suitable embankments will be built along the 
sides of the building, inclosing a broad area, which will also extend 
along the south front, thus making the basement equivalent to a full 
stor\' for at least workroom, laboratory, storage, and heating purposes. 
Its height \\ill be 14 feet. 

The tirst and sei-ond stories, inteiided for tin' public, will bo 20 feet 
and lb feet 5 inclu's high, respectively. The windows will measure 14 
feet 9 inches high in the first and 12 feet high in th(' second, the cor- 
responding ones in the two stories occupying tlu' same embrasure, 
though separated by ornamental metal work. These windows will bo 
about 11|^ feet wide, and the intervening wall space about 7 feet wide, 
giving a unit for the installation of exhibits of 18 feet *! inches. 

The third story will be 12 feet in height, with windows about 7 t\‘et 
high by 5 feet ‘A inches wide, thus furnishing am])le light for all the 
reqiurements of the laboratories and storerooms. In the three main 
sections of the building there will l»e still another low story abovi* the 
last, suitable for the storage* of dried spt'ciim'us. 

The relatively small amount appro})riated for this large building 
has demanded simplicity of design and the omission of all extra\ a- 
gant decoration. The lines and proportions have* been so well planned, 
however, that the structure can not tail to be one of great dignity 
and beauty and a worthy addition to the public buildings in Wash- 
ington. The granite will be laid in ashlar courses, but the ('utrances 
will be worked up with a certain amount of elaborati'iiess. A metal 
dome, with skylight, will cover the rotunda, and there will also be sky- 
lights along the main roofs for lighting the large ludls. 
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The rotunda at the soutli. or main, cntranee will be about lib feet 
s(juare, and li<>hted entirely from above. It will eonneet directly 
with the throe o reat hall.<, which are to be similar in character and 
of the same leno-th and width, about 209 by lib feet, all provided 
with galleries except at the inner ends adjoining- the rotunda. The 
galleries along the sides will be 32 ft'et wide, leaving an interspace of 
50 feet width. This central or open part of the main halls will l)e 14S 
feet long and reach to ceiling lights under the skylights, a distance 
of 60 feet, while the galleries and sides of th(' first story will receive 
their light from the large windows of the fronts and courts. The 
galleries of the second and third floors are intcuuled to be entirely 
screened off from the central halls and treated as space that can be 
divided to suit the re(|uirements. The space under the galleries mav 
be treated in the same way or left open, as circumstances may dictatf-. 

The remainder of the building, consisting of the ranges on the east, 
west, and north, will be .55 feet in interior width and have solid doors,' 
one above the other, their light l)eiiig ejitirely obtained from windows. 

The main and second doors will, as before stated, be used wholly 
for the public exhibition collections, while the upper door will be 
divided into laboratories and storage rooms for th(' r('s('rve collections. 
The ba.semont will have the .same dimensions as the drst door, but 
under the main halls it will recpiire to be lighted artidcially. 'I'he side 
areas will be of sufficient width for teams, which may enter the build- 
ing at both ends of the south front. One of the .south wings of the 
basement will be utilized for th(' boilers, power plant, mechanical 
workshops, etc.; the other, as well as the ranges, probably for labora- 
tories and for the storage of specimens in such lines as can best be 
accommodated there, though .some })arts of the ranges may bo a\ ailed 
of for exhibition purposes. 

The northern entrance will be by way of thi' basement, into a huge 
vestibide with elevators and stairways, 'riiere will also be passage- 
ways leading in all three directions, tlu' ceutnil one communicating 
directly with a small lecture hall occujn iiig the center of the middle 
section of the basement. On each sid(‘ of this hall will be a series of 
small rooms, .some of which can bt' used for committee meetings. 

The net door tirea of the building will be about 411.374 s(piare feet, 
or about 9.44 acres, subdivided a^^ follow>: Basement and main door, 
each about 116,732 .scpian* feet; second anil third tloors, each about 
,SS,955 squari' feet. 

FLOOR SPACE OCCUPIED BY THE NATIONAL MUSEUM. 

The following is a detailed stiitement of the space occupied by the 
Museum on January 1, 1904, arranged maiidy in explanation of thi' 
plans of the two principal exi.sting Imildings (Plati's 24 and 29). Fig- 
ure's are also given for the outside buildings, but the ])lans for these 
are omitted as bi'ing unimportant. 
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National Miski'm Bciidina;. 

EXHIBITION HM.IS ANn O A I.LERIES. « 

Xolih half. 

Square feet 

American history (102 feet (i inciies liy 62 feet 4 inches) 6, 368 

AVisf hall. 


Floor: Teclmolotry (102 feet 2 inches hy 62 feet 4 inches) 6, 368 

North jjallery: Materia ineiliea (T") feet 6 inches by 14 feet ) 1, 057 

Fast fiallery : Ilerbariiuu ( 38 feet hy 7 feet 6 inches I 282 

South gallery: Herbarium (86 feet 6 inches by 13 feet 6 inches) 1, 166 


Floor- Mammals ( 102 feet 1 inch by 62 feet 7) inches) 6. 371 

Galleries: (Mammals (212 feet 8 inche.s by 14 feet; 17 feet 3 inches by 

1 1 feet ) 3. 169 

ir-.s/ halt. 


9, 540 


Floor: Ethnology, Eastern Hemisphere (102 feet 6 inches by 62 feet 


4 inches) 6, 388 

North gallery: Ethnology, Indo-Uacihc region (86 feet 9 inches by 13 

feet 9 inches) 1, 194 

South gallery: Historic religions (86 feet 9 inches by 13 feet 9 inches) . . 1, 194 

IVest gallery : Historic religions 301 

9, 077 

Rotmxlii. 

Floor; American history 2, 516 

Galleries: Miscellaneous 600 


Floor: Graphic arts (63 feet 1.5 inches by 62 feet 3 inches) 3, 929 

Galleries: t'eraiuics (209 feet 9 inches bv 10 feet 3 inches) 2, 150 

6,079 

Soiithi'aat niiirt. 

Floor: Fossil vertebrates (63 feet 1 inch by 63 feet 1 inch) 3,979 

North and east galleries: Fossil invertebrates (105 feet 8 inches by 10 feet 

3 inches) 1,083 

South and west galleries; Fossil plants (105 feet 8 inches by 10 feet 

inches) 1 , 083 


Floor: .Apjilied geology i63 feet 1 inch by 63 feet 1 inch) 

Gallery: Apjilied geology l211 feet 4 inches by 10 feet 3 inches) 


3, 979 
2, 166 

6, 145 


Floor; Fithnology, Pueblo Iriln-s (63 feet 2 inches by 62 feet 3 inches) . 931 

Gallery: Ethnology, Central anil South America, Philippine Islands; 

basketry ( 209 feet 10 inches by 10 feet 3 inches) 2 , 151 

Eaut-aurth nuuje. 


6, 0S2 


Lecture hall ( 89 feet 4 inches by 49 feet 7 inches) 


4,429 


<' Partly used for classified storage and laboratory purjioses, as noted 
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Floor; Water transportation (ti3 feet iin-hes by feet 10 iiiehes) 


S(HiHre feet. 

. - 3, 148 


Sinlliiit.-il I'aiii/c. 

Floor; Reptiles and fishes (63 feet 1 inch hy 49 feet 11 ineht's) 3, 149 

Second floor; TIerharinm ((!3 feet 1 inch hy 19 feet 6 inches) l.i'lO 

Second floor; Biolofrical survey, inaninial storage (63 feet 1 inch hy 

30 feet 5 inches ) 1,918 

hjtKi-.'iniifh rnngf. 


6, 297 


Floor; Comparative anatomy (89 feet 6 inches hy 49 feet 10 inches) .. 4,463 
(lallery; Storage, fossil vertebrates and invertehnites (1,394 feet), 

insects (598 feet), (165 feet 2 inches by 12 feet) 1,992 


(), 455 


Floor; Svsteinatic geology (89 feet 6 inches by 49 feet 10 inclu'S) 4,463 

tiallery; Storage, geology (.598 feet), paleobotany (1,394 feet), (165 
feet 2 inches by 12 feet ) - 1, 992 

SmilhiiYxl ridiiji , 


6, 455 


Floor; Minerals and gems (63 feet 1 inch by 49 feet 11 inches) 3, 149 

South gallery; Minerals, storage (37 feet 11 indies hy 12 feet) 455 

North and ea.st galleries; AnthrojMilogical laboratory (101 feet liy 12 

feet) 1 1,212 

4,816 

Xoiihirt'itl rtiidjf. 

Floor; Ethnology, Eskimo and Northwest coast tribes ((>3 feet 2 inches 

by 49 feet 10 inches) 3, 147 

Uallery; Library (49 fei't 10 iiu'hes by 12 feet 3 inches) 610 

3, 757 

WeM-iiorth rmiije. 

Floor; Ethnology, Ea.stern and (dreat Plains tribes (89 feet by 49 feet 

7 inches) 4, 412 

South and west galleries; Lilirarv (1 14 feet 5 inclms by 12feet I inchl. 1,383 

Ea.st gallerv; Historv, storage (49 feet 7 inches by 12 fei't 1 inch) 598 

6, 393 


Total floor and gallery Sjiace 


103, 195 


towi;ks .ami pwii.ioNs. 


AiiiV// tiii/t’i'. 

First floor; 

Main entrance (25 feet 8 inches by 13 feet). 

Superintendence, two offices 

Projierty otlice - 

Captain of the watch 

Stairway — 

.8ei'ond floor; 

Editorial offices 

Biological survi-y, binl storage 

Third floor; 

Coins and ineilals 

Teleiihone exchange 


334 

527 

250 

133 

126 


404 

86(1 


129 

129 


2, 892 
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tom r. 

First floor; 

F.utrance 

Storage of su}i])lies 

Teehnology, ()ffi<-p 

Herbarium . 

Restaurant 

Second floor: 

Herbarium 

Tiiiril floor; 

Herbarium 

Stjoiji toiri'r. 

First floor; 

Head curator of liiology, oflices 

('omparative anatomy, lalioratorv 

lnvertet)rate paleontology, laboratory 

Second floor: 

I’aleobotany, laboratories 

Invertebrate paleontology, laboratories 

Tliinl floor; 

I’aleobotany, laborati.iries 

ll'o^f tonrr. 

First floor; 

Head curator of antliropology, otliccs 

Kthuology, laboratories 

Stairway 

Second floor: 

F/thnology, laboratories 

Historic arclueology and religions, laboratory 

Ethnology, storage 

Third floor: 

Ethnology, storage 

Ethnology, laboratory 

Xoiilmoit jiu I'd ion . 

First floor: 

Mammals, laboratories and storage 

Birds’ eggs, laboratory anil storage 

Superintendence 

Stairway 

Second floor: 

Ethni 'logy, laboratory 

Materia medica, laboratory 

Reptiles and batrachians, laboratories and storage 

Stairway - 

Third floor; 

Mammals, storage 

Basement: 

Mammals, storage, alcoholic and drj 


340 

L’oO 

27 o 
1, 180 
1 , Otil’ 

378 

:’), 7o3 


7>73 

L>7o 

523 

845 

253 

2H0 

2, 720 


724 

529 


247 

240 

460 

132 

132 

2, 606 


1 , 032 
600 
30 
230 

ISO 
20! t 
1,206 
213 

1,;!41 

1.227 

6,277 
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Soiithenitf jxiriliim. 

First fl('>or: S<piare leet. 

Men’s toilet room 524 

Women’s toilet room 614 

Insects, laboratory and storage (Lepidoptera) 900 

Stairway 100 

Second floor: 

Insects, laboratories and storage 1, 183 

Photographic laboratory 558 

Stairway 110 

Third floor: 

Photographic laboratory 1, 440 

Fourth floor: 

Photograph print room 79 

5, 508 

fSfmfhirttil pari/iijn. 

First floor: 

Kngineer's oftice - - 186 

Fossil invertebrates, laboratories and storage 784 

(ieology, laboratories and storage 864 

Stairway 19:i 

Second floor: 

Head curator of geology, offices 397 

tieology, laboratories an<l storeroom 1.210 

Stairway 232 

Third floor: 

-Mineralogy, laboratory 1 , 390 

Basement: 

Pump room 169 

Boiler room 848 

Blacksmith shop 1, 026 

Fuel vaults 2, 436 

Stairway 213 

9, 948 

JS'orth tirxl j»i til ion . 

First floor: 

Vestibule and anteroom 414 

Administrative assistant, otli<’es S72 

Library 929 

Second floor: 

-Vssistant secretary, offices 1,940 

Library 502 

Stairwa\’ 148 

Third floor: 

Office of corre.spoinlence and dociunents 1, 320 

Basement: 

Storage, electrotyj)es of publications 766 

Storage, documents 169 

Storage, miscellaneous .supplies 420 

6, 580 

Total floor space in towers and pavilions 40,293 

Total floor and gallery space 193, 195 


Total floor space in buibling 


143, 488 
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Smitiimixiax BuiLI>IX<i. 

PARTS (IH I'I'IEI) l!Y THE XATION'Al. MrsEl M 


BiifLinnil. 

" ( International exclian^es. ) Square feet 

2. (International exchanges.) 

;l. Fuel storage 1,021 

•i. Boiler room H7 a 

5. ilaehine shop :!.S2 

6. Electrical storage and eonuections OOti 

7. Toilet room 03 

S. (Sinitlisonian Institution, i 

0. Mechanical storage. 338 

10. Men's toilet room ... .... 3S4 

11. Women's toili'f room 333 

12. Supplies, storage 423 

t'orridor between 12 and 14. l-'islie'. ali-oliolii- storage 270 

13. .Mollusks, dry and alcoholic storage 400 

t'orridor between 13 and !3. Marine invertebrates, alcoholic storage. . . 270 

14. Mollusks, alcoholic storage 003 

13. 10, and 17. IMarine invertebrates, alcoholic storage 1,4(18 

t'orridors between 10, 17, and 18. Fishes, alcoholic storage 020 

15. Fishes, alcoholic storage 1, 103 

lit. Birds, dry and alcoholic storage 1,307 

20. Fishes, alcoln.ilic storage 1,132 


I'ii'i-t fhinr. 


21. Main entrance hall 

22. ( tttice of .Onperintendence 

23. Ileaiiquarters of the Watch 

24. (i-aine animals and arch,'eolog\ , exhibition hall (stairway hall I 

2o. Birds, exhibition hall (200 feet 4 inches by 40 feet 11 inches), i The 

exhibition i'a.ses of mollusks occupy 730 s(|uaic feet through the cen- 
ter of this hall I 

20. (Children's room, exhibition hall (27) feet 4 inches by 22 feet 8 inchest 

27. Insects, exhibition hall (00 feet by 37 feet) 

28. Fishes, laboratory 

20. IMarine invertebrates, laboratory 

30. Marine invertebrates, e.xhiltition hall (tiO feet 7 inches bv 34 feet 0 

inches) 


270 

233 

230 

742 

it. 002 
374 

2, 220 
378 
227 

2, 407 


. 8 , fonif liltin', 

31 and 32. Mollusks, laboratory, ainl storage, two mam galleries and one end 


gallery 2.341 

33. Birds, laboratory, ami storage, one main gallery and one eml gallerv 1, 323 

34 Marine invertebrates, laboratorv . and storage, one main gallery 1,210 

33. (.Smithsonian Institution, storage of inMruments. ) 

30. t tttiee, exiiosition archives- ;i 7 

37. Bird', laboratory 

38. Marine invertebrates, lalxpratory go-, 


e The numbers refer to the lloor jplans of the building | Plates 28 ami 2(t i, exclusive 
of the eastern end, which is mo,stly used by the Smithsonian Institution for adminis- 
trative purposes, the library, exchange service, etc. 
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f<-< t 

39. Biological lal)()r:it<)rv ‘J33 

40. Fishes, storajxe 017 

Tin I'll fhmr 

41. Prehi.storic iirclucoloiry, exhibition ball (300 feet by 40 feet 7 iiicbeH I 9,910 

43. ( Sniitb.“oiiian liit-titiitioii, foriiier Uesjeiit^' loom. I 

43. Prehistoric arch, eolocy, --toiace 19.S 

44, 4.0, and 46. Prehistoric archicolooy, laboratory..... 77.7 

Aei’/fi /oi/'cr, ni/jtt r 

47-.53, and 70. !Mollnsks, laboratorie.'J, anil storage 1.373 

.54 and .5.5. 5Iarine invertebrates, storage 3()0 

.57-63. These rooms constitute the li\ e npjier .storii’s of the north tower and 

are not occuiiied - 979 

Sntitli I//I/C r y/i>cr.'i. 

The floors above the old Regents’ room are n.-ed by the 1 ostitiition mainly 
for the 'torage o| publicatioif-. 

A'l'.'.'f I ii'l." 


63. Registrar’s ottice and till's 434 

64. Sliippiiig ollice 307 

05. Disbursing ottice 471 

00. Kegistrai ’s storage I basement I .S0.5 

07. Documents, storage, and shipiiing looms 700 


Total flour space in Smithsonian 51,998 


OlTsIDK Ilni.niNl.s. 

Fntnu' huildtin/ nn i-t .<f r/ n/h/it e/ Sntilln^tiitniu ftHmlnn/. 


s. inure feet. 

Mammal taxidermists’ workroom 1,000 

Tin shop 340 


Total 1,400 

Xatitra! fl/Mor// TalKn’tfton/ On I’l >t’rnihon tfi nf Stnifln^inniitt /nitltliinj. 

Bird taxiderini-ts' workroom, second floor — • (;j ,5 

Frnnii’ s/n’il nn Aritniini .njunre inl/nrryit In Jlnruin nf FiAnrn.'t {tnlin/ii n.nil fur Anrtuji) , 

.Anthropology: SguHre feet. 

F.thnolog.v 490 

Fisheries exhibit - 4, 315 

Technology - — 745 

.\tnerican historv 113 

5, ,503 

Biology: 

Mammals - . - - - 1, 31S 

(.Ieoh igy : 

Minerals - 193 


Total — — — 7,073 


Three bnilditigs oti Smithsonian and .Vrtiiory teserv .ilions. 9, O.S.S 

“Tueso numbers are not given on the jdans. 
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Ilf Sinfh .'■ti'nt AIL. (rititul). {Onr ln'n‘l: hnihlimj, ra! fratiir .<jteiU^ 

mnl II litriji ininufrul ai'ui n/liniif iisi-i/ for slorin/r.l 


Aiithriipolii^y: 

Ktlinuli i^'y 

Terliiiiili)i;y 

IVatcr ti'anspiirtatidii . 
American history 

Uiolofty : 

Ilaiiimals 

Birds 

('oiii[)arati\ (■ anati an v 
Sauiiilcs of woods 

(fcohitty : 

Economic ircoloiry _ , , 

Minerals 

Fossil vcrteljratcs 

Fossil iiivertehrates, . 
Fossil plants 

isnperintcnilcnce . 

Cases, tools, etc 

Miscellaneous supidies 


Senarc tcct. 

h,r>(l7 

Sll 


1L>L> 


liO 

— (i, .11)0 


L', Oil) 

.■>00 
1, 110 
ll’I> 

74L’ 


.'iI-J 

-'le.'i 

l.OL’I 

Si:', 

.-142 


47i() 


li, OSli 
445 


Total 


21, 129 


flin'hlinij ot Tiiilh slrul oiiil ilo riilu m! inruiu .Sir, i rmli'il). 


Aiitlin ipolo^y; 

F.tlinoloey, workroom I);i7 

F.thnulogv, storage Ui.5 

1 , 102 

Bioloey : 

Coniparalivt' anatomy, woikroom 700 

Comparative anatomy, stora.^e 210 

( leolufiy : 

F.conomic neology, workroom OO.'i 

Kconomic geology, storage 10.5 

Fossil vertehrates, workroom 1, 100 

Fossil vertebrates, stora,a:e 1, 117 

05:! 

Label otlice 729 

Heating and power plant (iOO 


Total 0,400 

JhiililiiH/ III 7/7 Sirnith . 0 , 1 , / ,S' IF. tniiliil) 

Carpenter shop on all threi’ tloors . . _ :i,s7 

Anthropological workroom i model making) 200 

T otal . — ... — 0.5.5 


Ijiiildiiii/ III t'litr III Ulo }'iri/itiiii iiriiHii ,S H . t rinhif). 


Paint and glass sho[,, two floors 2 925 

Total rente<l buildings 54, 115 

\ vr Mrs loo,'! 20 
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TOTAL FLOOK AREA otri’lTED BY THE I'NirEO M'ATEs NATIONAL ML'SKl'M. 

SqUiiro foet. 


Mui-euni building - 14.'!, ISH 

Smithsonian building 51 , iHiS 

Three buildings on Smithsonian and Armory reservations 9, USS 

Rented buildings 34., 1 1 5 

Total 23.S, (iS9 


r. S. X\TloN,\l. Mi sKI M. 

ALijiTMKXTs nr sr.irr, i:y ■<rr,jrrT>. .ias'vary i. luu’,. 

DKnAKTMKXr Ol’ .\ .N Tl 1 KO I ’O I,0( i V . 

Jaj hihilion hiilla. 


Ethnology: Scinar.' fwt 

Eastern and (treat Plains tribes 4, 41L’ 

Pueblo tribes o:!! 

Eskimo and A’orthwestern tribes 3, 147 

Central and South .Vmeriea 1, 07t> 

Eastern Hemisphere 4, 851 

Indn-Paoifie region 1, I >4 

Philippine Islands 7)37 

Basketrv 53s 

19. (iSli 

Historic archeology ],537 

Prehistoric archeology 9, 910 

Technology 0,368 

Water transportation 3, 148 

(Iraphic arts 3, 929 

Ceramics 2, 150 

Materia medica 1 , 057 

Religions 1, 495 

American hi.«tory 8, 904 

IMiscellaneous (rotunda galleries) dOO 


Dftice of Head Curator 

Laboratories atid classified storage- 

Ethnology 

Historic archeolog.v and religions 

Prehistoric archeoh igy — 

Technology 

XIateria medica — 

American history — 

Preparators’ workrooms 

Cross storage: 

Ethnology 

Technology 

Water transportation 

American history 



6, 162 
5, 771 
122 . 



Total for anthropology 


78, 280 
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i)EI>ARTMENT OF BIOUKiY. 

Hxhihition hnllx. 

Sfiuare feet. 

^laminals 9, 540 

Birds 9,258 

Reptiles and fishes 8, 149 

Inserts 2,220 

M<illusks - 789 

Other marine invertebrates 2, 497 

Comparative anatomy 4, 408 

Game animals 742 

Children’s room 574 

88, 177 

Ofk'er.v, liihoi'fiforit ttitd ^tnnujt’. 

( htlces of Head Curat/>r 573 

Laboratories and classified storatri-: 

Mam mals 5,518 

Birds - - 8,582 

Birds’ eg^s fiOO 

Reptile.* and hatrachians 1, 206 

Fishes 4, 451 

Insects 2, 6.81 

Mollusks 5, 068 

Other marine invertebrates 3, 802 

Comparative anatomy 275 

Herbarium 4,874 

8 1 , 507 

Freparators’ workrooms: 

Mammal taxidermists 1,060 

Bird taxidermists 615 

Comparative anatomv 706 

2,381 

Gross storage; 

Jlammals 8, 828 

Birds .500 

Comparative anatomy 1,826 

Plajits 122 

5, 276 

Total for biology ^ 72,914 

OEl’AHTMKNT OF (iEOI.OUV. 

K I hihitioii linlh. 

Systen lat ic geology - - 4 , 468 

^\,jiplie<l geology 6, 145 

IMineralogy - 8, 149 

Vertebrate fi issils 8, 979 

Invertebrate fossils 1 , 088 

Fossil plants 1, 088 

19,902 
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S<inare feet. 

397 

2 . 97:3 
1,S45 
1,394 
1,590 
2 , 499 

9, 970 

305 
1,196 

1,471 

707 
72S 
2, 441 
813 
542 

5, 231 

Total for (;oi>loj'y •. 39, 971 

ADMINI.STKATIOX, OKXERAI, WORKSHol’S AND j-TORAOE, AND MISCELLANEOL'S. 


Offices: 

Assistant Secretary in charge 1,040 

.\dministrative assistant 872 

Correspondence and docuiuents 1,320 

Superintendence 790 

Disbursing officer 471 

Registration 424 

Shipping 287 

Property 250 

Editorial 404 

Engineer 1S9 

■\Vatch headi[narters ;j03 

Telephone exchange 129 

9, 509 

Library 3,977 

Photographic laboratory o, 077 

Lecture hall - 4, 429 

Restaurant 1 , 199 

Toilet rooms - 1, 938 

Heating plants: 

Boiler room (iluseuin) 1,017 

•Fuel storage ( Museum I - 2, 439 

Boiler room 1 Smithsonian I - 975 

Fuel storage ( Smithsonian 1 1 , 021 

Tenth street building 900 

5, 749 


( iiili(ir<fl<in<x, irurkriiiiiiix, anil xhirniji’. 

Dffice of Head Curator 

Laboratories and i-lassiticd storage: 

(leneral geology 

Minerals 

Fossil A-ertebrates 

Fossil invertebrates 

Fossil plants 

Preparators’ workrooms. 

General geolog j' 

Fossil vertebrates 

Gross storage: 

General geoh >gy 

Minerals 

Fossil A’ertebrates 

Fossil invertebrates 

Fossil plants 




Reo''t o‘ U S Nj-' 


Mu a-. 


Plate 24. 



Plan Or- Basements. Nai dn-^^ Museum Buit-D NS 





EAST TOWER 


RdO'-'^t.-fU S Na’ora 903 


Plate 25. 


SOUTH EAST PAVILION 


SOUTH TOWER 


SOUTH WEST PAVILION 



j, • - **" — T ' ^ ^ ' 

MAIN ENTRANCE 


Plan of Main Floor. National Museum Building. 









Plate 26 . 


SOUTH EAST PAVILION SOUTH TOWER SOUTH WEST PAVILION- 



NORTH EAST PAVILION NORTH TOWER. NORTH WEST PAVILION. 


Plan of Gallery -no Second Floor. National Museum Building. 









Rcoc" c’ U S Ni'.icij vl,..;-. 


SOUTH EAST PAVILION 



NORTH EAST PAVILION 




5:3 -RitrC'ur. 


Plate 27 , 


SOUTH TOWER SOUTH WEST PAVILION. 




— e3 

NORTH TOWER NORTH WEST PAVILION 


:’F Third Fi_oor. National Museum Building. 






GROUND OR FIRST FLOOR 





Plan of Second and Third Floors, Smithsonian Institution Buildinq, 
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Workshops: Square feet. 

Carpenter .'187 

Painting and gla.“S 'J, 925 

Blacksmith 1,02G 

Machine 3S2 

Tinsmith 340 

Label printing 729 

8. 789 

Storage: 

Cases, tools, etc 7,016 

tVIiscellaneous snpjilie.s 1 , 544 

IMeiduinical supplies 35S 

Electrical supplies, cti- 606 

Publications S77 

Electrotypes of publications..’. 766 

Registrar’ s S05 

12,032 

Entrances, halls, stairways, etc 4, 141 


Total for administration, (4c 50,524 

si'M.M.vno.v l!V i>KctKTMi:vrs. 

Anthropology 7S, 2S0 

Biology 72,914 

(;e((logy 36,971 

Administration, general workshops and storage, anil miscellaut*ous ,50,524 

Total 238,689 

St MM.XTION' nv SnUECTS. 

Exhibition halls: 

Anthropology .58,790 

Biology 34,005 

Geology 19,902 


Scientific ollices, laboratories, workrooms, and classified storage: 

Anthropology 5 ^ 757 

Biology. 31,2.52 

Geok)gy 10,367 


Preparators' workrooms: 

Anthropology 1,526 

Biology 2, 381 

Geology 1,471 


Gross storage of collections: 

Anthropok)gy 12,227 

Biology .5,276 

Geologv - 5,231 

22,734 

Administrative offices 6, 506 

Library, photographic laboratory, lecture hall, restaurant, toilet rooms 13, 307 

Heating plants 5 ^ 749 

Workshops (construction and repair) 739 

Storage of outfit, supplies, publications, etc 12 032 

Entrances, halls, stairways, etc 4,141 

Total....... 238,689 




STUDIES OF THE MUSEUMS AXD KI\1)R1:D IXSTITUTIOXS OF 
XFAV YORK CrrV, AEHAXY. lU FFALO, AXD UHlCAlM), 
WFFH XOTESOX SOME EUROFEAX IXSTFITTIOXS. 


By A. R. MP:YER, 

Director of the A'oyal Xootoyieut, . Utthropotoieieol , and Ethnographical 
Afnsemn in Dresden. 


Transilatioii, Revised by the author, from Abhan<.lhiHs;f ti iu\<l lienchte Kotiiglicheii Zoolo- 
gischc-n mul Anthrovobigi'^ch-Kthnographi-^clirn Mii-^eum-^ in Drcvlm, Hand IX, i^^xj-iyor, and 
Hand X. 
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By A. B. AIkvkk, 

Din'cfdr It/ tin' I\of/if/ /ititliHitnil, Aiifhrointfin/lnif^ aiifl Kfliiituii'itpfiK'dl Mutif'iiiii of Dresden. 


A. — Mi'seums and Kindred In.stitetions of New York City. 

Ai.banv, Ri eeai.o, and Ciikaco." 

INTRODUCTION. 

The iiuthoritiofi of the Royal Collections of Art and Science in 
Dresden commissioned me in lSh9 to visit the imisenms and kindred 
institutions of the Loiited States .so far as tlit'y relate to museum ati’airs, 
and to pay special attention to the preservation of the collections from 
tire. In the time at my disposal I could master only a iiortion of 
what might properly have been studied. 1 was moreover obliged to 
confine myself to the eastern part of that great country; even then 
I had to turn aside from a number of cities and scientitic centers well 
worthy of study, and I was far from abb' to exhaust the subject even 
in those places that I visited. Thi> will exjilain many omissions in 
my report. I was in New York from the Stli to the 2t;tli of August 
and from the Ibth to the 31st of October, in Albany from the ibth to 
the 2‘.)th of Augu.'t, in Ruti'alo on the ;J!>th and 30th of .Vugust, in 
Chicago from the .5th to the 13th of September, in Washington from 
the 11th to the liTth of September, in Philadelphia from the IlTth of 
September to the .5th of October, and in Boston and Cambridge from 
the .5th to the loth of October. 

The parts of my report licre pre.sented include studies in New York 
City, Albany. Butialo. and Chicago, and it is intended that other parts 
shall be printed as soon as pos.sible, giving results of my studies in 
Washington, Philadeljihia, Boston, and Cambridge. 

In the Ibiiti'd States a sharp distinction can not alwavs lx* made 
between museums and libraries, since many of the latter also include 

Translation of t'ber Muscen tU-s listens .ter Vereiniirten Staaten \ on Ainerika. 
Reisestuilien von Hr. A. P.. 5[eyer. Verlav von K. Frie<llau(lei' .v Solui in B -.lin. 
lUOO ami U>01. Fiirt I, Xcw York State; I*art II. (’hien^M). 

xxT .Ill's BIOd :.M ■■■n 
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collections of art and science; but apart from this the libraries have 
in general already attained a higher degree of development than the 
museums, and for that reason I was the less able to pass them by. 
All things considered, the American libraries perhaps excel those of 
Europe in architecture and in administration methods, whereas this is 
not yet so decidedly the case with the museums. As both the libra- 
ries and the museums of the United States are almost unknown to us, 
I have assumed this lack of acquaintance in my i-eport. However 
great the ighoranct' of Americans regarding Uermany may be, it is at 
all events exceeded by the ignorance of the (lermans regarding the 
United States. Although year after year moi'e than a thousand young 
Americans study in German schools and thousands of men and women 
of the educated classes of the Union annually \ isit the “Fatherland," 
as Germany is ati'ectionately called, proportionately few educated 
Germans go to tlie United States merely for the jjurpose of becoming 
ac(piainted with that country, with tiie exception of those who go to 
America t(j recuperate in the sharp atmosidiere which stirs there. 

Although German colleagues who had visited American museums 
and Americans n ho came to Germany told me that “we had not much 
to learn there." still the authoritative opinions of men like Zittel, Ball, 
and Wallace indicated otherwise. In 1SS3 the well-known jialeon- 
tologist of iSIunich expressed the opinion tliat the ,\.mericans had begun 
to make their natural history treasuri's accessible to the public and to 
specialists in a manner worthy in many respects of admiration and 
imitation. In 18^,') the late director of the Science and Art Museums 
in Dublin was particularly impressed with the methodical planning, 
thoroughness, and order prevailing in the majority of the American 
museums. Many, though of recent date, already displayed an astound- 
ing development of strength, and the American peojile were looking 
forward with great and joyful hopes to a giant inci ease of their spheres 
of usefulness. Finally the distinguished English naturalist declared, in 
ISST, that the 3Iuseum of Comparative Zoology of Harvard Unii ersity, 
in Cambridge. Massachusetts, widely known as the Agassiz Museum, 
far excelled all European museums as an educational institution for 
the public, for students, and for the special investigator. That, how- 
evei', was half a generation ago, a period which in America counts for 
as much as half a century or more with us; in fact, during the last 
twenty years many imposing libraries and museums have been estab- 
lished in the United States. New York, above all, shows the evident 
tendency to become the “first city of the world." It will at all events 
become thegri'atest by its natural power of expansion and its locaition. 
The ardent desire of everyone's local patriotism is to accomplish the 
best, and I believe that this aim will in time be attained. We Euro- 
peans must, each in his place, exiud all our strength to aMiid being 
outstripped. The other groat citiesof the eastern part of the United 
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States which were all 1 was able to v'isit, likewise ofl'ered material 
beyond my expectation in the field of my studies. 

I was considerably impressed with the capacit}" of Americans in this 
department, and am inclined to maintain that museum affairs in gen- 
eral are on a higher plane than in Europe. This is irrespective of 
material, and refers more to scientific than to art institutions. So far 
as the buildings and administrative affairs are concerned. Europeans 
have few good and many ordinaiw and even l)ad museums. The Ameri- 
cans. on the other hand (I speak oidy of the eastern part of the coun- 
try visited by me), liave many more good and fewer ordinary or bad 
museums. These inferior museums, however, improve rapidly, cor- 
responding to the pace maintained in that country, whereas in Europe 
the rate of improvement is hopelessly slow. 

The unparalleled rapid development of atfairs in the United States 
as compared with the Old World repels a critical method of examina- 
tion by the obser\ er. not only because what has been accomplished is 
in a high degree worthy of respect and admiration, nay, is often even 
overwhelming, })ut also because such criticism woidd. in many eases, 
be forestalled by changed conditions, so that the critic in judging the 
rapidly changing conditions must keep in mind the futtire not less than 
the present, and must even regard the projeett'd as already accom- 
plished. I therefore confine my.self in the main portion of my report 
more to making conspicuous the positive, the instructive, and what is 
new to us, and relegate any critical reimirks to footnotes, in order 
not to mar the general impression of my statements. AVitli regard to 
these criticisms, 1 must guard against refeiTing to European or even 
Dresden museums as if things were better in these. On the contrary, 
things arc generally not done as well on this sid(' of the “pond.” as 
the Americans call the xVtlantic Ocean. 1 should, therefore, have pre- 
ferred to suppress such remarks entirely, but where there is light 
there are generally shadows also, and, honor to truth. 1 promised 
American friends and colleagues not to do so. It was thought that 
something might be gained here and there by criticism. But, although 
this may not come to pass, 1 wished to show' my gratitude, in some 
measure at least, since the reception accorded me by all those interested 
in similar subjects with whom I had the pleasure of liecoming idoselv 
aciiuainted was so obliging and overcoming that lean liardlv (vxfu-ess 
my feelings in words. There are no men more ready to help or mori' 
imiable than the learned citizens of the Ibiion. and 1 hopi- that thev 
will regard my report only as a “tribute of admiration and gratitude.” 
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EFFORTS OF THE AMEKIOAX NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUMS TO 
INCREASE THEIR USEFULNESS." 

[The following observations, written by Doctor Meyer since the above introduction to the present 
work was printed, are added as of interest herein.] 

There are in the United States S,0o0 public librarie.s containing 

50.000. 000 volumes. Sixty of the.se libraries contain over 100,000 
volume.s each, and four of them have 5U(»,00() each.* The increase in 
the number of public maseums doe.s not keep pace with thi.s amazing 
increase in the number of libraries, although it has often been recom- 
mended that a small popular museum be attached to each public library.'' 
There are 350 public nmseuni.s, of which 250 are natural history muse- 
ums. Germany has perhaps 500 or more, among them 150 natural 
history museums.' Of the latter, France has oOi),-'' and Great Britain 
250. Of the 250 natural history musemus in the United States. 175 
belong to schools and universities, 30 to learned societies. 30 ary State 
museums, and 15 are maintained by private individuals or are sup- 
ported by municipal funds. The State of New York, with 7.000,000 
inhabitants, has thirty-one natural history museums; Pennsylvania with 
0,000,000, nineteen; Ma.ssachu.setts with 3,ooo.OOO. .seventeen; Illinois 
with 5,000,000, fifteen; Ohio with 4 , 000 . 000 . fourteen; California with 

1.500.000, ten;'' etc. The natural history museums, therefore, by 
virtue of their number, already play an important part not only as 
.scientific museums, but al.so a.s a means of popular education, when we 
consider the efforts being made to .serve the entire community. This 
will be evident from the following brief account: 

E.i'hihition coUedionx. — As far back as 1800 , L. Agassiz, perhaps 

«Translate<I from X. B. Clever: I)a« BestroOen iler amerikanisclien natnrwi.sscii- 
schaftliclien ]Miiseeii, breiteii Scliichtcu des Volks zu dienen. { Vcrlic.ssertcr .Sonder- 
abdruck aus: Pie 3Iu.'^ecn als Volksbildiingsstatten. Berlin. 1904. pp. 9:>-9fi. 

'’Report of the ( 'ommissinnerof Eilucation, 1.S99-I900, Washington, I, 190], p. 923; 
E. I. Antrim, The late.st Staife of Libniry Development, Forum, 1901, XXXI, p. 3:i7. 

'■.See R. W. S. Jevons, Methods of Social Reform, London, l.S,s;->, p,. 77, and E. S. 
.Morse, If pulilic Lihrarie.’’, why not publu- Museums? Report U. S. National Museum, 
1S93, pp. 7G9-7.S0, tVashington, 1,S9.5. .\Eo W. .1. ( 'onklin. The Union of Library 
and iMuseum, Public Lilmirirr, \ III, 1903. pp, :5-8; E. W, < laillard. The Beginning (O' 
Museum Work in Libraries, ib., idem. p]>. 9-11. and A. 11. Ilofikins, The Link between 
library and Museum, ib., idem, pp. Ll-l.o. 

''A complete li-(t i.« contained in A. (4. Meyer, S<-irnce, new ser. , XVII, ji. S4o, 
New A'ork, 190:5. F. .1. 11. Merrill, Natural History Museums of the United .states 
and Canada; New York .State Museum Bulletin No. 62, 190:1 This list names 242. 

' Forrer and Fischer, Adressbuch der Museen u. s. w. 1897 ; .Tahrbuch der bildenden 
Kunst, 1903; Fiiedlanders Z(_)ologLches. Adressbuch, 2 volumes, 189.5 and 1901; K. 
Mielke, Museen nnd Bammhingen, .\nhang, 190:1, and others. 

.f.Vnnuaire des Mnsees scientitifpies et archeologicpies, Baris, 1900. 

"The Rei>ortofthe Briti-.h .\,.-,'(M-iation, Manchesterf I,s.s7i, London, ISSS. pp.97-i:i0. 
Herein are listed 211 museum.'-, of which 190 are natural history in-tilutioiis. 
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the first to carefully consider .such a plan," had developed the princi- 
ples on which he meant to separate an exhibition collection for visitors 
from a scientific collection for investig^ators in the museum of compara- 
tive zoologi’, which he wa.s to e.stablish at Cambridge in the United 
States. He actually carried out the.se plans a few years later. It was 
a long time before his ideas were adopted in Europe; but all new 
museums in the United States, at least, were similarh' arranged from 
that time. In 1881 the U. S. National Museum at Washington adopted 
as of prime importance the general principle ‘Ho place no object on 
exhibition which had not some special educational l alue and which was 
not capable of attracting and instructing a large proportion of the 
visitors.”* The U. S. National Museum, therefore, definitely adopted 
the principles which subse»iuently determined to a greater or lesser 
degree the mode of operation of all natural history museums in the 
United States. Conse(|uently, the visitor to a museum is not tor- 
mented with endless series of like or similar objects, and he need not 
himself laboriously pick out from an e.xcess of material the objects 
which are to him comprehensible, in.structive, or entertaining. The}’ 
are placed before him without any annoying and tiresome labor on his 
part. The carrying out of this principle, essential to an exhibition 
collection, is in general made easy for the American museums by the 
circumstance that means are willingly furnished them for the purpose. 
Every month at the New York Natural History Museum they place 
on exhibition those migratory birds which occur in the vicinity at 
that particular time. This fact is mentioned as a characteristic example 
of the way in which museum authorities strive to incite the public to 
a direct observation of nature. A. K. Wallace, the well-known Eng- 
lish naturalist, as far back as 18fi!>, de.scribed how a public museum for 
the people should be constituted;'' but such an attempt, or even one 
approximating it, has not yet been made anywhere, though much has 
been said and written on the subject. 

Dt-partment!^ for children . — In the large museums, a section may 
generally be found specially adapted to the comprehension of children. 
All, or nearly all, large libraries also have sections for children; thus, 
for example, the Brooklyn Museum of Arts and Sciences.'' whose 
children's department was visited in the year 190:^ by more than 
84.000 children. This children’s museum publishes a small illustrated 

« Bibliotheque universelle et Revue suisse, 47 aiiiiee, nnuv. iiev. XIV, pj). 

527-40. 

''Proceedings of tlie U. S. Xalioiiiil Mu-'eiim. IV (ISSl), Wa.slungtnn, 1SS2. 
Appendix No. 10. 

'■A. R. Wallace, Mnsenins for the Peoj)le, }[itnnill(iii’.i London. IStlO, pji. 7. 

''See my Aiiierieau .Museum Notes, I, pp. 9 and 5H (with illustration'), in Ahhand- 
lungeii und Beriehte des Dresdner Museums. Also Preliminary .Veeount of the 
Children’s ^luseum, Bedford Park, oiienrsl December 111, lS9tl. Brooklyn, N. Y.. 11 
pp., 2 figs., and H. P. Shepstone. .1 Children’s NIuseum, The Qnlirr, lajndon. 
pp. 1182-86, with figures. 
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monthly magazine, the Children’s Museum Bulletin, in which may be 
found much elementary instruction. Instructive lectures, illustrated 
by objects from the collections, are also given there for 3'oung teach- 
ers of both sexes. The children's librarv contains about 3.000 titles. 
Similarly in the National Museum in Washington. This Museum is 
under the direction of the celelu-ated Smithsonian Institution, which 
was founded in 184H “ for the increa.se and diffusion of knowledge 
among men.” not alone, like our academies, for the advancement of 
■'science’’ in its more restricted sense. The Smithsonian Institution 
is the most renowned scientific in.stitution in the United States. Its 
director, the noted phv'sicist and astronomer, S. P. Langlev, though 
not specially occupied with museum affairs, took personal charge of 
the establishment of this children’s room in the great Museum and 
worked out the details with loving care. All labels are worded in such 
a wa_v as to be readil\- undei’stood bv children. The object was to 
develop the minds of the children and inspire them with a love for 
nature, as had been propo.sed b\' Aga.ssiz. This, it was thought, could 
best be accomplished bv withholding from them the confused mass of 
objects to be found in a .scientific collection, so that thev might be 
attracted and int(‘rested, but not oppressed and repelled. Langlev 
has admirably expres,sed him.self upon this subject and with the humor 
characteristic of Americans." 

Prhex firr M-hdoJ chthlrm . — Direct efforts are made to induce pupils 
of both sexes to visit the museums bv offering prizes for es.savs 
adapted to the different classes. This custom has been carried on 
especially at the Carnegie Museum. Pittsburg, since 1S9G. Tin* report 
on the subject for the vear 1902 occupies 41 pages.* At the last com- 
petition 47 prizes of from five to twenty-five dollars were offered. 
The subjects proposed were (1) bird life, as illustrated in the mu.seum; 
(2) minerals and gemstones in the museum; (3) why I like the Car- 
negie Museum. No composition was to exceed 1.200 words in length. 
The contest lasted four weeks. Kven the teachers whose pupils .show 
the be.st training are suitably rewarded. Last year S13 children took 
part in the contest. The award of prizes is always made the occasion 
for a great popular gathering and resembles a kind of public jubilee. 
The best two essays on bird life are printed in the above-named 
rej)ort. Thev were submitted by boys 13 and IT veai's of age. That 
of the 3’ounger bov is jjarticularlv well done. 

ZccC//'c.v. - ( treat intliiencc* is exertt'd bv public lectures. Tw® 
striking examples of this mav be given. The American ^luseum of 

"The Cliildrcu’s Kooni in the .Sinithsoniun Institution, Bv A. B. Paine, Smith- 
sonian Report tor 1901, ])[). .o.Tl-.rfiO, pis i~\,v, Washington, 190l'. .See also St. XicJkj- 
la.t, New York and Loudon, September, 1901, pp, 903-79, witli tigures. 

''See The Carnegie Mnseuin, T’ittslmrg. Prize Essay Contest, 1901. Publications 
of the Carnegie Museum, .Serial Nos. 13 and 19, Pittsburg, 1901 and 1903. 
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Natural History iu New Yoi-k is divided into 12 departments. The 
department of public instruction stands at the head of the list, a cir- 
cumstance which indicates the main object of the museum. The director 
of this department constant!}’ keeps in stock, so to speak, IDO lectures on 
200 different subjects. One series is especially prepared for teachers, 
another for the general public, a third for members of the museum 
and their families. A person may become a member by the annual 
payment of ^fo. In the year 1902, 90 lectures were delivered before 
27,900 persons." T'he Institute of .\rts and Sciences in Brooklyn holds 
annually more than 1,000 meetings with lectures, exhibitions, and 
instruction for more than 250,000 persons.* A considerable part of 
these lectures and exhibitions devolves upon the museum of the insti- 
tute which is established upon a very large scale. It would be a mis- 
take to suppose that upon this account the scieiititic affairs of the 
above-named museums are neglected. These arc more in tin' hands 
of other officials. 

Pojuilni' piiM'iv(it)onx . — INIanv museums publish guides and pam 
phlets on various subjects. In this respect again, the American Museum 
of Natural History in New York takes the lead. W'e may recall, for 
example, guides to the collection of birds, guides to the geological 
and paleontological collection; also, a <(uarterly museum journal, in 
which all news relating to the museum is published in popular form; 
and. tinally. pamphlets such as The Butterflies of New York and Vicin- 
ity. The North .\merican Ruminants, The Clollection of Minerals, and 
many others. All are profusely illustrated and thousands of copies 
are sold at moderate prices. 

LffiidiiKj of ruH, (.■tionx. — In different museums, collections are lent 
to public schools for educational purjjoses. For example, iu the New 
lork Natural History INIuseum a large numbi'r of such collections of 
50, loo, oi- more specimens each are laid asiile and lent for varving 
periods to the schools which apply for them. This is also done by thi' 
New T ork State Museum at Albany and others. In the tirst-nanu'd 
museum, school childrt'ti with their teachers are allowed to studv more 
carefully certain reserve collections and even to handle the spei'iinens. 
Exceptional ability is. of course, re(iuired for the administration of 
such establishments, but the American citizen now demands that the 
museums make themselves useful in as many ways as possible, and 
continually pro\ ide some incentive to observation and studv. 

Tnnt' <f ojnH > m/. Americiln mus<'ums arc' almost universallv 

open dail}- from morning till evening, frc'c of charge'. (_)n the other 
hand, the numbc'r of custtedians is small as compared with Europc'an 
museums. The citizc'ii of the rnitcM States rarely steals public prop- 

"Aimual Keiiort, Aineriraii Mtisfiiiii of Xatiiral Uisterv, New York, 1902, p. 28. 

* See my Ameriean Museum Reports, 1, p. 9, loc. cit. 
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ertj, .since he regards it as belonging to him personally, whereas here 
in Germany, the authorities as proprietors antagonize the visitor, who 
is treated more or less as an intruder, and deports himself in an unas- 
suming manner. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the Americans assign a lead- 
ing part in the activity of their museums to the exhibition collections, 
which they arrange for wide circles of the educated, half-educated, 
and uneducated classes. At the same time, they fo.ster the interests 
even of little children, and try to stimulate the older ones by offering 
prizes; they make the museums contribute directlj' to the cause of 
education b}’ .series of lectures, by popular publications, and by lend- 
ing collections; and they keep the doors of their museums open to 
everj'body from morning till evening. How far all this could be 
adapted to German conditions is a question which ought to be discussed 
in a separate article. 

I.— the city of new YORK. 

[Population 3.440.(.)00. or. incliKliii^ MirnminlingN 4.00U.t>0U inhabitant*' ] 

1, AMI-RIOAN MrSKCM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

In comparison with other cities of the Union, New York was very 
slow in organizing a natural history museum, but when, in the year 
1869, it was decided to establish one, a project on the grandest scale of 
all was adopted and collecting was immediately begun in a compre- 
hensive way. 

The building occupies a detached position alongside of Central Park 
near great business streets, and has a richh' molded fa<;ade of red brick, 
.S3’enite, and granite, with towers, jutties, balconies, roofs, etc., in mod- 
ern Romanesque stvle, approaching the French castle tvpe, which was 
introduced into England some decades ago. This style has flourished in 
the United States chiefly through the influence of the architect Rich- 
ardson. The museum serves for anthropologj^. ethnograph\\ arche- 
ology, zoologv, paleontology-, geology, mineralogy, and botany-. The 
andiitects were, and still are, Vaux, Cady, Berg, and See. The inner 
building, 183 feet long, 65 feet wide, and lUl feet high, the first to be 
completed, was occupied in 1.S77. The existing collections were in the 
meantime accommodated’ in the old ar.senal in Central Park. ’I'he 
height of the first floor is IS feet; the second and third floors are 
together 3ti feet, consisting in reality of onlv one floor and a gallery-, 
the latter with a separate row of windows; the fourth floor 22 feet; 
and the fifth, 16 feet. The dimensions of the halls are 85 by 85, 155 
by- 75. 172 t)y 9<), and 183 by- 65 feet. In America they still reckon 
by- feet, equal to 0.365 meter. 

About one-sixth of the projected building is now erected. The 
entire building when completed, w-hich may- not be for generations, 
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will occupy 13 acres," and will form a quadrangle with four courts, 
each 213 feet square. A dome-like central tower 30(,» feet high is also 
planned.* The south side of this quadrangle, 7c0 feet long and 75 to 
90 feet wide, was completed in 1S99, in addition to the previously 
built south arm of the central cross and the ground floor of the central 
building,, as mentioned, and forms a palace six to seven stories high, 
including cellar and ground floor — from cellar to roof 127 feet high — 
which has already cost, together with furniture, 12,800,000,'’ and 
affords 148,000 .square feet of exhibition space. The building and 
furniture are paid for by the cit}' b^’ authority of the government of 
the State of New York. The city also owns the ground. In the year 
1900, $150,000 was available for continuing the construction of the 
Imilding. When the future completion of this enormous building is 
considered it may well be asked whether .so gi’eat a show' museum for 
natural history can still attain its objects. 

The value of the existing collections is estimated at $2,800,000, and 
the library contains about 44,000 volumes.'' The annual expenses of 
$136,000 are borne by the city, under authority of the government 
of the State of New York; $93,000 of these expenses are made up of 
.salaries and wages. In the year 1899, $48,000 additional was raised 
by private contribution. Of the 71 emploi'ees 14 are scientists. A 
president who serves without salary is at the head of the institution, 
under a hoard of trustees of 24 members, mostly patrons of the 
establishment. Together with the president, who is a layman, a 
zoologist or paleontologist looks after the general .scientitic inter- 
e.sts of the museum,' which are discussed with the higher officials 
as in a university facultv. The institution is divided into six depart- 
ments:-'’ (1) Public instruction; (2) geology, mineralogy, conchology, 
and marine invertebrates; (3) vertebrates; (4) vertebrate paleontologi'; 
(5) anthropology (physical anthropology, archeology, and ethnog- 
raphy); (6) entomology. 

Each department is under the direction of a curator. Three of 
these curators have only two assistants each; one department has one 

« The area is 750 feet square, equal to about 13 acres, or as large as the ground area 
of the British Museum, wliich, however, now occupies only 8 acres with its building.-*, 
and as great as the ground area of the Natural History Museum in London, of which 
only 4 acres are now occupied by the building itself, 675 feet long, or four times as 
large as the old market in Dresden. 

It is still a question whether this will be erected. The towers of the Natural 
History Museum in London are 192 feet high, 

cThe building of the Natural History Mu.«eum in London cost $2,(KX),(X)0. 

''In 1901, .55,308 volumes. 

' Eecently ( 1902) the p(jst of a director was created. 

/Now (1903) there are twelve departments, as follows: (1) Public imstruction; (2) 
geology and invertebrate paleontoli)gy; (3) mammalogy and ornithology; (4) verte- 
h.-ate paleontology ; (5) archeology; (6) ethnology; (7) minemlogy and conchology; 
(8) invertebrate /oology; (9) entomology; (10) phy.siology; (ll)'books and publi- 
cations; (12) majis and cliarts. 
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assistant — in fact, there is too little scientilic help for so great a 



museum. It is under the 
formal control of the regents 
of the university of the State 
of New York in Albany (see 
under Albany). The work- 
ing hours of the scientists 
are from !» or 10 a. m. to 5 
p. m.; those of the other 
employees, from 7 or 8 to 5. 
For the increase of the col- 
lections $05,000 is appropri- 
ated annually, including the 
. cost of expeditions. This 
i sum is derived from private 
: contributions. $18,500 of 
i which is interest on a fund 
thus established. 

; Besides this, about $10,000 
: are received from inember- 
= ship fees, and $1,400 from 
f admission fees. In 1800 the 
s trustees expended $75,000 to 
I make good a deticit caused 
5 by purchases. The museum 
S is open daily from 9 to 5" 
I (Monday and Tuesday on 
t payment of 25 cents entrance 
Z fee), Sunday fi-om 1 to 5, and 
" Tuesday and Saturday even- 
ings from 8 to 10. Children 
under 8 or 0 years are admit- 
ted only when accompanied 
by grown persons. In 1800 
the visitors numbered over 
458,000 persons. Umbrellas 
and canes are checked free — 
voluntary fees for this serv- 
ice are not customary. In 
1808. 71 public evening lec- 
tures were given in a room 
on the giVnind floor, which is 


"Fruin sucli constant exposure to light, which, nevertheless, is usual in American 
museums, many portions of the collection.s rapidly go to ruin. 

t'This number luis probably not increased after three years, for in 1902,460,000 
visitors were recorded; in 1900, 523,522; and in 1901, 461,026. 
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105 feet square, and accommodates 1,000 persons. A new lecture 
room, 130 by 130 feet, desi«-ned to accommodate 1,500 persons, has 
been completed. It is situated under the projected central tower. 
The.se lectures were jj'iven by assistants in the museum, professors of 
Columbia Ibiiv'ersity in New York, and other scholars. There is a 
more extensive series, intended e.specially for teachers, for which the 
State of New York appropriates §>12,000. The entire series of lectures 
in 1890 was attended by more than 06.000 persons, of whom 13,500 
were teachers. There are also eveniiifj' receptions and exhibitions of 
scientific societies. 

The museum pul)lishes annual reports (th<‘ thirty-lirst, for 18!*9. has 
11 plates and 90 paoe.s); octavo bulletin-j, with .scientitic papers and 
plates, of which 12 volumes have appeared; and (juarto memoirs, of 
which 3 volumes are in print. There have also been published several 
illustrated guides for certain departments; and an illustrated monthly, 
TJie AiiLirtcit ti Mhki'Hih Jvunuth has been started. The museum 
sends out series of scientific expeditions, which are constantlv ))ringing' 
in a mass of fresh material, including valuable purchases. In the year 
1899, 2 zoological, 3 paleontological, and 8 anthropological expeditions 
were in progress, d’hese 8 expeditions, devoted to the anthropological, 
archeological, and {‘thnographical researches in the country, added to 
the museum 50,n(i() specimens. 

The building is fireproof, of brick and iron, the floors being covered 
with tile and marble nu)saic. The furniture is of wood. There are 
almost 20,(KJU lineal feet of cases and desks, for the iiicrea.se of which 
an additional §75.iiuu was available in 1‘900. The plant for heating. ven- 
tilating. and lighting is now in the cellar, but is. however, to be removed 
to one of the courts on account of the marked shaking of the Imilding. 
This will recjuire an expenditure of 8i40,uuu. The heating is liv steam. 
Ventilators, driven by .steam power, force fresh air througfi the shafts 
into the building. Electricity and gris afford illumination. The rooms 
in the cellar and garret are spacious and light. Broad, slate-covered 
iron steps, in well-iighted staircases, lead from the liottom to the top 
of the building, but are little u.sed. since large electric elevators, with 
a capaciti' of fifteen persons each, are constantly going up and down. 
The architectuiat and color ornamentation of the interior is simph' 
throughout, often, one might say. .scarcely prest'iit— a featun' which 
distinguishes this from many European inust'ums in a most advanta- 
geous manner. The painting of tin- intm ior is white or of a uniform 
light coloi'. 

Since the buildings as they now stand wm'o erected sc'parately during 
a period of over twenty-five vears. something was necessarily gained 
by experience. The newer parts are more perfect than the older, 
and there can lie no doubt that the remaining live-sixths of the 
museum to ])e constructed will be still better; since in such a complex 
mass of structures it is not nece.ssary to maintain perfect uniformity in 
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the architectural details, slioht departures are allowable from the gen- 
eral style to avoid defects brought to light by experience. Some of the 
newest rooms leave little to be desired with regard to dimensions, light, 
and tittiiigs, as also with regard to the electric illumination directlv 
from the ceiling. It may he strongly recommended that in other 
similar ))uildings attention ))e paid to what has here been accomplished. 

Each door is provided with very long lines of firi' hose, which are 
connected with steam engines; moreover, portable tire extinguishers 
are to be found everywhere. 



Fke 2 — American Museum of Natural History, linmiul plan. The heavier lines indicate the 
hni'^hed part of tin* hiiildimr 


The collections are still uiuMpially developed, a fact which may be 
explained bv their recent accpiisition. ^Vmerica. howev(‘r. stands in 
the fon'ground in regard to colh'ctions. Paleontology shows a certain 
preponderance. NoiTli American mammals and reptiles are especially 
well represented. 'I'he series .'-bowing- the devidopiinTit of the horse 
and the rhinoceros desei've especial attention, as ahso tin- giant reptiles — - 
for example, a gigantic plant-eating diiio.'-aurian ti-2 f(>et long." Special 

spt* Mpiin»irs, f, p. aipl l>ullt*tiii No. 10, pp. 

with R1 li^'iires. 
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attention is paid tothc art of stulfino- and inountino- animals." Exam- 
ples of this may be found in the ereat i^roiips of the American elk and 
bison, surrounded lyv artificial foliage and the like, in cases 32 feet long, 
18 feet wide, and 11 feet high; and also in difi'orcnt groups of bii’ds, 
as for example, the pelicans. There arc 5.5 siieli groups of birds and 
20 of mammals displayed in a-' many separate cases, independent of the 
systematic collection. 

In a section of tlie local bird collection the residents are separated 
from the migrants, and the lattei' are arranged in such a manner as to 
show those occurring in the neighhorliood in ditferent months, an 
arrangement that stimulates observation of nature. There are alto- 
gether about 12. 00(i started birds in the collection. Particular atten- 
tion should be calh'd also to the room devoted to North American 
woods, especially to sections of the trunks, with the foliage, blossoms, 
and fruits in water color. Almost every forest tree north of Mexico 
is represented. The conipi'ohcnsi\ e collections of skeletons, displayed 
on the fifth story in a long corridor lighted from above, are practical 
and readily accessible. They lie iti open, interchangeable, sliding 
drawers in oases with glass doors, so that the contents are readily 
acces.sible. The collections of 1.5.000 mammal skins and 70.000 bird 
skins are kept in separate and well-closed tin cases of three difierent 
sizes, staiuling one above another, with light, interchangeable sliding 
trays — an arrangement to be recommended in ease of lack of .space. 
Disinfection is accomplished by means of hot air (127- C.), and also by 
bisulphide of carhcui and by formalin.'' 

Of the ethnographic and prehistoric collections, the American series 

"The first preparator, .1. [tewiey, lias piit)li>heil a lieek mi the snliject. The Art 
of Taxidermy (Xeiv York. 1>. .\iiiileton A Co. isns), in which may be found fur- 
ther inforiiiatioii regardiiis; some special methods, • 

'’.Some ailditional details reirardiiiir the collei-tions may be;riven here. In thejiale- 
ontoloeical section are to he found the Nortli .\iiierieaii invertebrates of .lames Hall 
(see also under .\lbaiiy ), with their nianv types, which were purchased in 1S7.5 for 
870,000; the North .Iniericaii iiiammals, reptiles, amphibia, and tishes of E. 1). Cope, 
as well as his iiam]ias maiiiiiials; the Terrell collection of fo.^^il tishes from Ohio; a 
fine serie.s of iiioa skeletons, and the rich returns of the ex|ieditions which the 
museum sends out every \ear. Besides what has been iiii ntioned, we iiiav also refer 
to the series i if TihninUn rnnii sjiei-ies and the Tiilii,-<itiiriis ilii.-.pi htr i Coj.e i, over oO feet 
Ion". The eiitoiiiological secrion contains oni' of the foremost "ciieral colk'ctions of 
insects in America, w ith about 400, niK) specimens i Dresden has 2so,o00)and espe- 
cially rich in types. The concholooical section is coii'iiiciioiis. The collection of 
iiiaiiiiiial and bird skins is limited almost entirely to .Viiierica. It contains the 
ornithological collections of Prince Nlax von Wied from Bia/il, with many tyjies; 
that oft;. X. bawrence from North America, and I> C. Klliot’.s collectimi of hum- 
ming liirds. The iiiineralogical section is very laruo and esiiei ially rich in jewels, 
which were collected liy ( r. F. Kiniz, the inineialoaist of the w ell-known New York 
firm of Tiffany A Co., for the Paris Exposition ot l.s.vii, Anotlicr collection bv the 
same mineralogist has just been iiuichased froni the recent Paris Exposition for 
J.rO.OOO and pre.sented to the iiiuseiiiii. [Mr. ,1. P. .Ihiivan pre-eiited in 1901 the 
celebrated Berneiit collection of miner-.ils, worth sl’iiii.ooO ] Finally, special mention 
may be made of a great collection of -Vmerican building stones. 
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are noteworthy. The other regions of the earth, with the exception 
of the South Sea. are, on the other hand, as yet scarcely represented. 
The former already occupy five halls, each 85 by 183 feet long and 65 



Fig. 4 . — Amerii'an Mu«outn of Natural HM«>ry. Cross section thron^Oi tin- nld-'st winu. 

b\ S5 feet wide, and four other similar halls will >oon he readv. The 
nine halls have more than 118.000 sipiare feet ot Hour Mirface (the eth- 
nographic collection in Dresden, L\60ti). The room devoted to North- 




western American culture (Pacific coast), in its comi)reliensiveness and 
Its richness, makes a notable impression. The exhibition is instructive 
because it is arranged not only in geographical, but ab,, i,, svsteuiatic 
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series, the latter particularly with regard to ornament and develop- 
ment of style in the artistic manifestations of the Indian tribes. The 
Mexican sculpture hall is equallj' rich and still more imposing. Here 
are casts, some of them colored, of monoliths, stela?, idols, altars, pil- 
lars, walls, etc., of the ruins of Mexico and Central America, the origi- 
nals of which still lie, with few exceptions, in the tropical thickets 
among the remains of ancient temples. There are also original stone 
sculptures from Copan and Yucatan, as well as ceramic and kindred 
collections relating to ancient Central American civilizations. Among 
the.se I may mention particularly the great series of nephrite, jadeite, 
and chloromelanite .specimens. " 

<'The finest and most comprehensive collection of such nephrite and jadeite from 
all parts of the earth is in possession of H. R. Bi.shop. 881 Fifth avenue, New York, 
who has prepared a great work concerning them; it cost |40,0U0 to prepare the illus- 
tratioiKS alone. In 190;l, after the death of Mr. Bi.shop, this collection was incorporated 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, which has thus acquired an ine.s- 
timahle treasure. 

I add here a more detailed des<Tiption of the ethnographic-archeological collection. 

Two rooms on the first Hour are devoted to ethnolf)gy, one on the second floor hr 
North American archeology, particularly collections from the Fnehlo region; the 
third floor (gallery) contains South American collections; the fourth, collections 
from Me.xico and Central America. Four additional rooms in the .southwest corner 
of the museum, which has just Iteen cotnpleted, are to be devoted likewise to anthro- 
pology; on the first floor a continuation of the ethnological collections; on the .sec- 
ond, of the collections of North American archeology; on the third, of the collections 
of South .\merican archeology; on the fourth, continuation yf the Mexican collec- 
tions. The ethnographic halls contain especially quite complete collections from the 
North Pacific coast of America, from the Eskimos from northeast America, from the 
islands of the Pacific Ocean, among them a series of old specimens in particularly 
good condition from New Zealand, Hervey, Fiji, Samoa, etc. (such as may also l)e 
found in Cambridge, Boston, and Salem), and excellent collections from Mexico. 
Africa and Asia (excepting the Ainos) are as yet scarcely represented. [There have 
since been received large collections from China.] The annual report for 1899 says, 
on page 18, “Our collections from Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, and many of the 
South Sea Islands are very jwor.” 

The collections from the North Pacific coa.rt depict the life in its different aspects. 
A group of four figures of natural size shows the liomestic life of the Indians of this 
region, and at the same time the important part which the cedar plays in their 
economy. Alongside of it the employment of natural products is represented. 
Then comes a row of cases to represent the following categories; Artaud industry 
products, household uten.“ils, travel and transportation, hunting and fishing, war, 
clothing and ornaments, trade and exchange, music, decorative art, totemism, and 
religious ideas In this row of cases are brought together the general characteristics 
of the North Pacific culture. Then follow case.s showing the particular characteristics 
of the Tlingit, Haida, Tsimshian, Kwakiutl, Nutka, and the Salish tribes of British 
Columbia and the State of lYashington. 

The collection is important for an iinderstamling of the artistic style of the Indians, 
particularly on account of the alreaily well-explained objects from the North Pacific 
coast, for an understanding of the basket making of the State.s of Washington and 
California and ol the style ot ornaments of the Indians of the plains and western 
Mexico, etc 

Toward the close of 1899 the Mexican sculjiture room was 0 {>ened, of which 1 have 
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It may be assumed with certainty that tliis museum will develop 
during the twentieth century into one of the foremost natural history 
institutions of the world; and its president, Morris K. desup. under 
whose personal, self-saeriticing," widely influential direction it has been 
since JSSl, is thereby setting up for himself a lasting monument.* 

an illu.stration in Plate II and i)lan on p. .'stn. It was described in .SVvVcci, XI, 
moo, p. 20, by F. W. Piitnain, tlie liead of the department (and also director of tlie 
Peabody Musenm of Arclieolooy in ( 'amt)rid<je, XIas.aachnsetts 1. Heconsiders this the 
most imjiortant collection in existence for the .study of ancient Mexican and Uentral 
.\merican civilization. I present herewith an abstract of his description. 

Near the entrance the so-called “(Jreat Turtle of i^uiriijna'’ attracts attention. 
Beshle it stamls the “ Dwarf.” the smalle'-t of the stelie from the ruins of (^nirirjua. 
A cast of the lai'frest of these monoliths. 25 feet hi^h. is in the hall below. Dn the 
right of the hall is a restoration of the sanctuary of the ''Temple of the Cro.ss,” 
in Palenqne, showing the position of the ba.'-relief known as the ''Tablet of the 
Cross,” with the otliciating in-iests and an hieroglyphic insci'iptimi. Attached is an 
illustrated label explanatory of this temple. In the adjoining table case are several 
pieces showing hieroglyphics ami figures made in stucco, whii-h was widely used. 
The great ‘‘Calendar Stone,” the most remarkable of Mexican sculptures, is on the 
south wall. On the opp(.isite side of the hall are many line l.ias-reliefs from ruins in 
Guatemala, Honduras, Palemute, and Yucatan. Over a case at the cast end (.>f the 
hall is a group of slabs from Palenijue upon which are many columns of hieroglyphs. 
Near by are casts of slabs from the ruins of Cliichcn Itza in Yucatan, al'o sciiljitured 
stone post.s of a doorway, upon which rests a carved wpoden lintel. To the right of 
this is shown the sculptured wall of a portion of a room in a temple at Chichen Itza, 
on which are many human figures and a feathered serpent. There is evidenci' tluit 
this and many of the other sculpttires were formerly ]iainted in several colors, of 
which red, yellow, and blue predominated, a-, for insianee. the statue of Chae-iMools 
from Chichen Itza. 

There are also on exlnbition Tara.-can terra cotta ligurc' and stoiu' sculptures, 
original sculptures in stone from Copan and Yucatan, pottery from the rtiins of Casas 
Crandes, illustrating a culture approaching that of the ancient Pueblo people of 
Arizona and New Mexico: and also jadeite ornament', cojiper imiileinents and orna- 
ments. carved stone yokes, a large terra cotta human ligure, and pottery vessel' of 
many forms, all illustrative of the culture of several of the ancient Mexican people'. 
There are collections made by Doctor Seler in Mexico and (luatemala. and valuable 
terra cotta figures found in a mound at Xox<i, a east of the inscribed strun* lintel of 
the door of this tomb, and inanv vesst'ls and skv'letons. Finallv, in a center ease 
are various facsimiles of .Mexican and Maya manusenpts in European collections. 
Compare also Khrenreieh's statements of the year 1S9S, regarding this department of 
the New A ork Aluseum in jui' 1900. page' 4— .si, vvith three 

figures. I Seealso, opening of the anthropologi,-al eolleetion in the .\meriean Alusettm 
of Natural History. S-imr,, 1900. pp. 720-722. — 190;i. i 

"In the year l.Stlil alone. Mr. .lesii]) gave .'s;!0,0(H1 to the mu'enm In the eonr.'e 
of almost twenty years, during which he ha' olliciated U' president, he has expended 
enormous sums on it. The Berlin • ieograjihical .'toeiety reeenth made him an 
honorary metnber in recognition of his services for tlie advaneemeut of the sciences. 
He is at the same time still actively engaged in the banking btisines'. 

'' In conclusion, let me add a few more detailed remarks: 

The orientation of the entire building woulil have been more favorable if its diami- 
nal had been turned on its central ]ioint .ibont li degrees, -o that the facade, now 
completed, would face tovvanl the southwest iustea.l of toward the 'oiith-southwest 
x.vr .'Its 1905 22 
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2. MUSEUM OF THE BROOKLYN INSTITC’TE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Brooklyn, with more tlian 1,250,000 inhabitants, has formed part of 
Greater New York since 1807, The Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences dates from 1S21, and received its present name in ISST. Its 
principal aim is the diffusion of knowledge by means of lectures, 
instruction, and miisinmi collections. Its motto is from ashingtoirs 
celebrated farewell address: "Promote as an object of primary 

In that case the luny: side \\ (Hill he less exposed t() the direct rays of the sun. It 
would then have ])een unneeev'->arv <*on>tantly to protect the collections on exhibition 
by window curtains, which, under the direct rays of the sun, change the proper color 
of the objects and make conditions for exhibition un-^nitable. This fact is usually 
lo^t sight of in connection witli inuseinn hnildiiiirs. to the disadvantage of the colle<‘- 
tioiis installed in them.. In the cu'^e under ciuisideratinn the lines of the existing 

streets were followed. The uncoiiforinitv which would have occurred by a slight 

turning of the building could. b<)wcvcr, have been masked by plantiuir grou]>s of tu‘es 
and the like. Tlte biuiding is ma<''ive and imposing, with a ri»*li moulding, addend 
solely with a view to architectural effect The arrangement <»f irclividnal rooms 

resulting from it is in many cases uiisuitcd. As is very ofttm the ease with muse- 

ums, this one wa< not built solely with reference to it.- nei'ds; that i-. constructed 
from within outward an<l the outer form of the building nuale to ronfi trm to the inte- 
rior <Iesigii. Thus, lor exam})le. the great projecting <'eiitral }»art of the hiiilding 
darkens the balls lying behind it: the projtM'tiiig toweis produce inconsistency and 
irrt‘gularity in a number of the inner rooms; the cro.sshars j»f the w iridows and the 
window ]»ostsare too wide, ami thereh\ unneees-aril y re<lnce the light in the interior: 
in certain st< 'Hes the wind* »ws themstdves ought to have been higher and not extended 
down as far as the lloor, for. hatl this ]>een tlie case, the only advantageous method 
of lighting, by upper side light, etc., would have been se«‘nre<l. 

The proportions of length, breadth, ami lieight of some halls, and tlie wi<lth of the 
spaces lu'tweeii w induws in ie!atit)n to the width of the windows, are < >ften extreme! v 
well worked out, sf) that individual portiiuis of the museum, rather than the wliolo 
building, make the best im])re— ion. 

The furniture, cases, and desks are oi wood, with heavy iraniew ork. geiierallv w itli 
many crossbars and relatively small pane-, and they an* m .t <ln-t ]>roof. (‘xee}>t in the 
largt* show ea-es w ithout doors. It is the more astonishing that they have not intro- 
duced iron <'ases, such as are to he h)nnd in many Knropean mn.-eiim-, since America 
is far in advance ot Europe in fitting out liltrarie.- and archives w ith iron lurniture, and 
understaiuls how to install it in a more }»erfect manner than we have yet attanie<l. 
Objection may also he madt* to the dimen-ion- and to the peculiar shape and the 
jtositioii of many of the ca^es with regaid to the s)un-ce (_)t light. Toi* little regard 
has l>een jiaid to the architerture in its hearings n]ion the lighting arrangements: 
thus several of tlie tine large group- of animals f the bisons, among others } are con- 
siderably injured liv retiectnuis from the glass panes, which are distniuited carelessly 
without Cl uisideration i d the source fit light Thi-, however, could easil v 1 >e remedied. 
I i)r the si/es i if the cases and then distribution, it would ha\ e been more advantageous 
if the iron-supporting i-ohimns !ia<l -tood tarther ttovard the middle of the halls. 
These columns also run directly into the ceiling. Tiie richly ornamented capitals 
ill some iiails do not harmonize with the prevailing -implicit v ot the interior decora- 
tions which in a great degiee are worthy of imitation, (*xcept That in some of the 
older parts of tin* tnulding they are too longli. 

I haw* atreadv mentioned that the niimbei ot scieiitiiic worker- empioveil ni thi- 
museuin, w hich is advaiiring with giant strides, is entirelv iiiadei plate The mass 
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iniportaiicc institutions for the increa.se and dilfu.sion of knowledge." 
The .society which compose.s the institute has about B,oo0 members," 
M'ho pay ^5 entrance fee and annual dues, and is divided into 27 
scientific and artistic section.s. which meet in different l)uildin|rs. At 
the head is a president with a board of .52 trustees and 11 different 
committees. The members also ai’e orjranized into a council and b 
committees. The whole establishment is under the nominal control of 
the University of the State of New York (.sec under Albany). It 

of material which is^ continually Howiiifr in from the many expeditions, donation.-', 
and purchases, can not lie jiroperly attended to nor scientifically treated. The 
employee.? are therehtre overliurdened. an evil which I encountered in many of the 
American museums. Their outwanl splendors are out of proportion to the number 
and position of the scientists eintdoyed in them. The relatively small salaries usual in 
the United States, the instability of the i>ositions i even under iiolitical influence i, 
and the absence ot the pension system contrast unfavorably uith the conditions pre- 
vailini; in Europe, where mu.seums are better reirulateil and the jiositions more .-ecure. 
and are more in eon.sonam-e with the prim-iple.s of fairness. Certainly museum 
employees do not command the same respect and enjoy the .same rights in the Union 
as in the Old World. The emfiloyee is at a di.sad vantage against the influential 
Xiower.s who furnish to the museums the means of existence, is too much dependent 
u[)on them, and too much restrai.neil in his rights. So much the more worthy of 
unstinted admiration are the idealism ami the splendid achie\ements of many scien- 
tific men working under unfavorable conditions. 

The lack of a central expert administration m the New York Museum [a director 
ha.s since been nominated. — ISfO.J] is evident from the fact that all possible colors ol 
backgrounds and labels are met with, as well as greatly varied methods of motmting, 
whii'h are by no means all worthy of imitation. 

The animal groups are excellently mounteil. The acces.-ories of leaves and tiower.- 
are carefully cast in wax and con.-'eiiucntly transparent and very true to nature, hut 
somewhat obtrusive. There is too much of this good work, for the attention is diverted 
from the object of the exhibition. 

The manner of preserving the great .-kin collection in single tin boxes, with light 
trays of wood and pasteboard piled high one ujion another, is inconvenient in fhe 
narrow rooms in which the.v are kept, although these hoxe^, who.se lids can betaken 
off or tightly fastened with holts, may in themselves he very [iractical. These trays 
are disinfecteil with bisulphide of carbon, which ruu.st otten he reneweil, and can he 
neither agreeable nor wholesome for the employees. 

The butterflies of the exhibition collection are <lisplayed in desks in a jieculiar 
way, each sjiecimen in a little pasteboard box by itself, covered with glass, on a thin 
gypsum plate adajited to its form — an arrangement which reijuires much space and 
produces, on the whole, a monotonous effect, however jiretty each siiecimen mav 
look. On page 32 of the .-tnimal Report for bShtt there is an illustration of such a 
clumsy butterfly ca.se. The makers of this method of preparation, Denton ISrothers, 
of Wellesley. Mass., received at the Paris Kxjiosition of 1900, a golil medal for their 
•'collection and pre.“ervation of butterflies.” 

I do not, however, wish to he misunderstood. The American IMu.seuni of Natural 
History offers something ijuite extraordinary and stands relatively upon a very high 
plane, so that one not only may. but willingly does, overlook minor defects. Be.sides 
what museum can be called faultle.s.s. I am convinced that this niagniflcentlv 
founded institution, m its further development, will in e\er\ respect be worth 
imitating. 

«In 1902, 7,21-0 members. 
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maintains :iK() ii ))i<jlogii'al lahoraturv un thn seashore, with 13 employ- 
ees, as well as a larger museum for chililren in Bedford Bark, the 
latter with 8 employet's, one of whom is a naturalist." 'Phe art build- 
ing on Montague street, worth about st-.inds financially and 

otherwise in close relation to the institute. The library includes 
37,i»(((i yolumes. From June 1. ISUS, to May ?>l, meetings 

were held, including lectures, demonstrations, and class reunions, 
which were attended by oyer o(;o,uoo persons. Tin' Institute has an 
inye.sted fund of oyer S3.5t>,ooo, and an annual income of ^17.). 000. 
The city giyes b}* authority of the goyernment of the State 



Fit;. — Bnuikltii In'-tuiuc of Art^ uiitl Scicncci?. A corner in the room devoted to Botany, 


of New ^ ork. priiiuirily for tho ruiiiuno* (>f the niu-souni. und 
;uv I'octMvrMl from ])riv:ite donation.-. 

" Tilt' mnsfnm i< ir fliihlrt'ii i- ]ui \ oiunr [tcupU* tioiii *> to hM) voars of a^t*, 

aii'l iiichait'" all hiiuiau fiidoavor.- ami intere<t<. so far as tliov arc conipreht'iisive for 
yoiitii I .r (’an sorve for tlifir t'diicathin. Tht' object^' cho-oii all Itoar a ‘letinite rela- 
tion to home life and sclioul lite. ’ In ti rooiii"; (HI tlie liast'inent tit lor are eolleetions 
"t nmdels, animal-, plant.-, anattnnieal jn’eparatioiis ami meteorological instruments, 
as well as a lei'lurt' room wliiidi will aefoiiiinodate 40. ( )n the limt floor are tiie 

lihrars ami ailmini-tration room-. The rooms art' pn'ttilv deet*rateih ami the eases 
are low enoii'j:h to enahle ehihln'ii to soo ovtu \ thin;.r ^<41. Manx thinirs are here 
hroujilil lo^ftiu'r wliieh are oi interest alt-o to ^ruwn [lersons. I mav mention a 
>o-caIIeil type eolleetioii. -ueh u> IS u-ed in elementary schools in France. It eon- 
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Not until IS'JU (lid the Institute hee'in tlie founding’ of a niuseuui. 
Tli(> cost of huildino- and furnishing is home l)y the city. Though 
not quite as larg-e as the Natural History Museuni in New York, it is 
planned on a g’reat scale. The huilding’ g’round is at th(> southwestern 
end of Brooklyn, on Prospect Hill. IT.") feet in height, in an extensive 
partly-wild park of the sanu' name, where 12 acO's of land (T-lo hv 725 
feet) art' reserved hy tlu' city for the museum. The collections com- 
prise the arts and scitaua's. It, ia proposed to construct a square 
huilding' in the renaissance style, with cupolas, facing almost exactlv 






li^l 


Hi, , Hrunklvii hisnrm. oi \rt's anil Suiriiuus [Man «'t tii't limn .>i ihr pmji upal ImuMhii: 

noi th and south, f.ach side will he .*iiO f(a‘t long', tlius occiq)\'im*' an 
area of 7 acres, or more than twice tlie size of tlie old market in Dres- 

tains :!.) iiiineral'. I’O jjI.uUs. 1:! lo-sils, wonns, .'! ci'liinndfniis, i' cralis, !«) 
in Iiidlliisks, -! lisht's, ;; a-ptile.-. .'! l>inl~. ami 2 iiiaiiim.il^ — altevrtlu r ISt; sj.ccimens, 
and costs s20 in France. Further, a- an example of lio\\ things are demon-trate.l to 
(he children, to represent the leather imhistrv there i- show n a piece of animal hide, 
the ilifferent snhstances for tanning and clM-ing. and also the l.ri-tles used in the 
maniifactnre of hritshes, ( )i el-e. on a map ol Fnim e. the w ine ilistricts are desie- 
nate.l hy stnall wine hottles. the coal distri.ts h_\ Uaaments of coal, the .listrihuti/m 
<if navigation hy iidiiiatuie im-tal .-hip~. that of glass mannfa. tnres l,v little [dece.s of 
glass, etc. Nine htimlred ],ictnr.-s and tahleaits are hnng np in siiccessi.m. .s.-hool 
teachers can aho use the material ot the collection in lectures n, their pupils. 
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deii. It will have four covered courts and three stories, exclusive of 
the basement, and in the central axis a fourth floor, the upper stories 
with skylights. Surrounding it is an open space 125 feet wide, reserved 
for greens and shrubs. (An exact plan of the whole building- may be 
found in the eleventh Yearbook of the Institute. 189b, page 389.) The 
architects are McKim, Mead & White. 

The foundation was laid in 1.S9.5, and in 1897 the first portion, the 
right wing of the nortli section, was completed (with exception of the 
statues of the chief friez(‘). This wing is 193 feet long, 43 by 64 feet 
wide, and 95 feet high (above ground). It is fireproof throughout, 
excepting a few wooden window frames on the ground floor (all others 
of iron), and a few oaken doors. The floors are supported b}- iron 



Fr<r. .8 — Bnioklyn Institute of Arts ainl }4cienee'* Finished [Kirtlon of tiie Miist-nni i ]S!»7 


beams and brick arches and are covered with t(>rrazzo on a cement 
foundation. The facade is of white sandstone, harmoniously wrought.- 
'Fins portion cost, with furnishings, about ^375.000, and represents 
about one-thirtieth of the entire building. The erection of the central 
i)uilding of the north side of the main portal has been begun." for 
which ^^3()(),uOU have been appropriated by the city. The (-ollections 
are enlargt'd exclusively by donations. A learned director (at present 
a paleontologist) is at the head of the museum, which has 17 employees. 
7 of whom are scientists,* and several honorary admin istrator^^ of indi- 

" Kinishfd in 190,'!. 

''A curator in natural history and anthrojMilojry and a curator in arclia-olooy and 
ethnology have since been appointe<l. 
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vidual sections with their siihonliiuites. I’lie workino- hours are from 
9 to 6 oil week days and the afternoon of Sunday; there is a weekly 
half holidai’. The iiumlier of vi.sitors in Isit8-h9 was about 93,000. 
Admission is free on Wednesday, Thursday, Friday. Saturday, and 
Sundaj’, even when these are holidays; on Wednesday and Saturday 
from 9 to 6; Thursday and Friday from 7.30 a. m. to 7.45 p. m.. and 
Sunday from '2 to tl p. m. f)n Monday and Tuesday from !> to 0 there 
is an admission fee of ‘25 cents; children under IH years. ID cents, and 
children under 14 years are only admitted when accompanied by a 
grown person. LTnbrellas and canes are checked free, yoluntary gifts 
for this seryice not being customary. The Institute publishes an 
illustrated Yearliook (tlie eleyenth for 189S-99 has 422 pages), as well 
as an annual prospectus, which contains reliable information regard- 
ing the lectures, demonstrations, and instruction. The iirospectus for 
1899-19DO contained 181 pages. 'I'lie museum has as yet published 
only one catalogue of paintings (in two editions. 189S and 1900). and 
an illustrated catalogue of the Goodyear collection of photog’raphs of 
Italian architecture and sculpture (IS'.iC). which were taken on one 
of the museum expeditions (189.5)." Other scientific expeditions are 
projected. 

The distribution of space and the lighting of the portion of the 
building now standing are excellent.'' As in the Natural History 
Museum in New York, tlie halls are almost without ornament. The 
walls and ceilings are white or of a uniform color, the lobbies and 
staircase light gray. This deserves special mention because the 
collections of so many museums, at least in Europe, are rather 
injured than benefited by too much decoration, or l)y the style of the 
decoration of the galleries. The engines foi’ lieating, yentilating. 
lighting, and electric power are located in thi' basement, and cause a 
shaking in certain portions of the building’. The steam radiators 
are placed mostly under the windows or near them. A hot-air plant, 
besides, run by the steam engine, heats all the halls through openings 
about two-thirds above the floors. \ entihation is accomplished by 
means of an electric ventilator in the roof, but this does not seem 
free from objections. 'I'he problem is seldom well solved in large 
buildings. In the a.xis of a well-lighted, spacious, spiral staircase 
(iron steps o\ ei’laid with slate) an electric elevator runs to the roof, 
from which, on account of the high situation of th(> building, may be 
enjoyed a tine, extensive view, with the Botanical Gardens and Pros- 
pect Park in the foreground. The basement is 25 feet high and con- 

"The jiuhlicatidn of a Srii-nc,’ Buththi and of '{f Art <itid An hcnliH/,, have 

sine: begun. — 190:-!. 

'' In this north tract the nnfavoraldo position of tiie entire building with regard to 
the points of the compass is less a, paient because tlie south side, ujiich wiiradjoiri 
a covered court, is in [lart [iroteeted from the rays of the sun. 
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tuilis exhibition roomts. udininistriitivo jooni.s, and machinery rooms. 
Piach of the three floors contains four halls for collections —one 110 
by o8 feet, one 4-J by 4'J feet, and two Id by 40 feet. The first story 
is ^9 feet high, the s(‘cond. 2'2 feet: the third, with skylight, 24 feet." 
All may be brightly lighted by electricity. Hand tire extinguishers 
are found on each floor, and on the ground floor a line of hose 15(t 
feet long. 

The basement contains a geogra[)hicai collection, with many maps. 
The hall in which this is kept i.s plainly furnished and well lighted 
from both sides. The walls are light g-reen. tht' ceiling white, and the 
floor of dark cement. 



Fir., 9. — BrookhTi Institute of Arts and Sciences Picture ^?allery. 


The first story is devoted to sculpture. The great hall, where are 
found (ire(di and Koman statuary, is excellently lighted from the 
north side by means of upper side windows. The white casts are 
tastefully mounted on dark green pedestals against a light olive-green 
background. The ceiling is white, the window frames ai'c a very 
light ocher, and the floor is grav mosaic, as are the other floors. The 
south side consists of a solid wall without windows, on the upper part 
of which the Parthenon frieze is displayed. Comfortable benches 

" This is tlif picture ftallery. The halls of the Hresdeii picture jrallery, erected by 
(i. Seiuiier, ate nearly 50 feet hisrli; they are. in fact, niuch too liich, and the sky- 
lifrlits are ttjo small, so that the halls are insntHciently lichfed. — 190o. 
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invito the visitor to prolono' liis stay. In tliis section is the inagniti- 
cent collection of Italian pliotu«T-aphs of I’rofe.s.sor Goodyear. 

The second tioor is devoted to natural history and prehistoric objects 
with special reference to America. The large hall is lighted excel- 
lently from both sides except when the sun shines in from the south. 
The cases stand at right angles to the wall spaces between the windows, 
by which the best pos.sible etfect of lighting is attained. The walls 
are cream colored, the ceiling white, and the window frames ocher." 

The paintings are on the third door (lighted from above), most of 
them provisionally loaned. Tin' great gallery is not yet overtilled, 
and is furnished with comfortable benches. The walls arc light 
Pompeian red. the ceiling white. Picture galleries are seldom seen in 
which the examination of the works of art are so little disturbed by 
the surroundings, 'fhe collection is. for an .Ymerican collection, rich 
in landscapes of the seventeenth century and other works of the old 
masters, as also in pictures of the French .school of ISMO. I give in 
alphabetical order the names of the artists who are repre.sented by 
more noteworthy paintings: Corot (4). Corte-se (*2). Courbet (3), Ciiyp. 
Daubigny (3), Decamps (3), Diaz (5), Dupre (3), Etty (2). Fyt, Gains- 
borough (2), Gericault (2), V. Goyen (2), Hals. Hobbema. Lorrain, 
Marilhat. .1. iMaris (:3), W. Maris (2). Mauve (7), Metsu. ilichel (3), 
Mieris. Millet. iMorland (3). Pannini (3), Kembrandt. De Reyn. 
Rosa (3). Rousseau (3), Ryckaert, Stork, ,1. Vernet (3). ^^)llon (2), 
W'ilkie. ^^'il.son (3). 

The collections, noteworthy as they already are. may still be regarded 
merely as a beginning of much greati'r achievements. One might well 
wish to liv(‘ to see the completion of the entire building, since it 
promises to be a highly cretlitable accomplishment, and the devotion 
of the citizens of this rich city guarantees that the museum will not 
lack good collections. 


.MKTROPOLITAN Ml'SKU.M OF ART. 

“ For the purpose of establishing and maintaining a museum and 
library of art. of encourag-ing and developing the study of the line 
arts, and the application of arts to manufactures and practical life, of 
advancing the general knowledge of kindred subjects, and, to that 

"The eases are of «o<iil, with eliim.sy framework, not meeting the present recjuire- 
ments (see remarks on tlie American Alusemn of Natural History, p. :I3.S, footnote.) 
In a l)uil(iing where everytliing is tirejiroof — whicli even lias iron window frames, 
something very liard to find anvw here else — it is strange that tlie kindreil idea of 
introducing iron furniture did not occur to the Imilders, 

The collection is still unequally dexeloiied. We may make special mention of the 
liutterfiy collection of nearly lOO.UUO siiecimens, with more than 1,200 types (the 
Dresden Musciiin has about 40,000 specimen.-, including about S.OOO sjiecies). No 
special care has as yet been bestowed upon the methods ol exhibition. 
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end, of furnif!hin<>' j)()pular instruction and recreation,” the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art has been planned, to occiipj’ several detached 
buildings covering more than IS acres of ground in Central Park, 
about half a mile from the Natural History Museum. Cp to the 
present one building has V)een completed.^' It is 345 feet long, 325 
feet wide, and between isTb and 1S98 was erected in four sections 
by the elder Hunt on sh)ping, and, partly for that reason, deep-lying 
ground. It has four courts, a cellar, ground floor, and one additional 
story, and is constructed of red brick with graj' granite trimmings, 
which looks very attractive, particularly in summer when the park is 
green. The older portion is in Italian gothic, the new'er in renaissance 
style. The principal entrance is on one of the narrow sides. The cost 
amounts to ^5(10,000, with §65.000 additional for interior furnishings 
and $90,000 for the jjower house. There is, besides, an imposing tire- 
proof building of gray sandstone in the best renaissance shde. 305 feet 
long, 103 feet wide, and SS feet high, connected with the former on its 
rear side by a middle wing lo7 feet long and 64 feet wide. This build- 
ing was not tinished, howtu er. at the time of my visit.'' The architect 
of the new building is tin* younger Hunt. It cost $l,ooo.(t()(i; the 
interior fui nishiiigs and the power house $220. <>00 additional. The 
city donated the ground and also, by authority of the government 
of the vState of .New York at Albany, bears the cost of building and 
makes an annual appropriation of $lo0.<»(io for the running expenses. 
These amount to about >8l30,o()O, of which $90,0()0 go for salaries and 
wages. The balance is pai<l by the corporation that founded the 
museum in 1S7<.I. from the inttuvst on its funds, which amount to 
$5S(),0()o.' and from privati' donations and special sources of income, 
such as annual dues (about Soo.ooo fi’om 2, ()<><> meml)ers at $10), 
entrance fees (on two days of the week, $5,000), sales of catalogues 
($3.0(_)(>), etc. 

Pntil 1879 the collections were stored, one after another, in two 
private houses. Patrons gave, and continue to gi\'e. the means for 
purchases, and donations and be(piests were received in such profusion 
that the large halls of the present museum, comprising together 
almost 3j acres of space, were overcrowded after the first twenty 
years. Thev are now relieved by the removal of a portion of their 
content.s to the new liuilding, atul the great hall of the latter is to be 
devoted specially to sculpture. The library has over 6,000 volumes. 
The value of the collections is estimated at more than $9,000,000. Thi' 
building is open on week days from 10 to 6, Monday and Friday for 
nonmembers at an admission fee of 25 cents; also on these two daj s 

"The second huge Iniildiii”: lues since been completeil (IHIKP. 

^'The nMiHeum in 1901 rtnvived upon tlu* death of Mr. Rogerfii, one of 

its trustet'a. 
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from 8 to JO in the evening-, and Sunday from I o'clock to dark. On 
shorter days the building is closed before sundown. Children under 
7 }"ears are admitted only when accompanied by grown persons. Copy- 
ing is allowed only on Monday’s and Fridays. The number of visi- 
tors in 1809 was 540,000, of whom about 200,000 came on Sunday’s. 
Entire schools of 300 pupils often come and spend the yvhole day in 
the museum. Cml)rellas and canes are checked free. Voluntaiw con- 
tributions are not customary, but .something is paid for depositino- 
packages and the like. 
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Fic, 10.— Metropolitan Museum of Art. Plan of hr^t tioor. 


There has been published a .series of catalogues, for the most part 
undated, on ancient Cyprian terra cottas and vases (3,654 numbers)," 
the ancient Cyprian stone sculptures (1.814 numbers), the Egyptian 
antiquities (2,206 numl)ers). the pla.ster casts and bronze repimfuctions 
(1,063 numbers), the hand drawings (882 numbers), the gems (331 

"The ))est an.l fullest imbliratiun <m the Cygrian vase.- ..f tlie (■..llection is t., I)e 
found in W. II. (ha.d) eai-'s intere.stin>r work The lirainiiiar of ttie Lotus ISUl 
pp. L'29-2.y.'-{ and 2t>!o:!U‘t. 
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)uiiiiber.s), the iiiptiil reproductions nuiiil)ers), tlie Asiatic seal 

cylinders (910 niunh(>rs). a part of the Chinese porcelains {1S9.5). as 
well as a catalogue of old and new paintings, with 671 munhers, and 
one of spoons, with 300 mimber.s (1S99). There are also published 
under the auspices of the luu'eum (Uic-ravino-s of >oni(' of the most 
important painting's, and (iSS.I-lSPd) an atlas of the Cesnola collec- 
tion of Cyprian antiquities, with 3o0 plates. A report is published 
ev'ery 3 ’ear; the thirtieth annual report, forlsiiO, with OS pages. 

There is at the head of the museum a director, who is under a board 
of trustees of 3t.t members, with a prcsidcait of the corporation. There 



are also 9 ditlerent committees. The emi)i(n’ee-. numlxu' about 100, of 
whom 8 are scientists. After the opening of the new building the 
number will l)e coiisidi'rabl^v increa>ed. The working hours are from 
7, 8, 9, or 10 in the morningtill (>. oi' '.undown wlum the sun sets before 
6, atid also while the museum is open in tlie evening. There is an 
hour intermission at noon. From 6 to 10 p. m.. si.x watclimen are on 
duty, from lo p. m. to 7 in the morning a night watch. iSlort' than 
1,100 copyists, draftsmen, etc., made u-.e of the collections in lS!t9. 
In winter free lectures on art are deliyei'cd every Saturday, beginning 
at 11 o’clock, which are attended mostly by women. Evening recep- 
tions for the meiidx'is are also held. 
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The ecntcr of the buildiiifj is occupied bv a large hall with skidight 
and galleries. In its four corners are somewhat narrow and steep 
wooden staircases, running to the second Hoor and to the cellar. In 
the latter are located a restaurant, and other conveniences. In the 
halls of the ground floor the windows are placed so high that cases 
can stand against the walls beneath them, an arrangement that looks 
well, but which does not appear e' ervwhere to answer the purpose on 
account of the reflections and the deflciency of light. The floor is of 
white marble. Almost the whole second story is unsatisfactorily 
lighted by skylights, and in the picture galleries the light is further 
impaired by the plate glass, with which all the pictures are covered. 
The floor is made of jiarquetrv. with an underlayer of cement one foot 
thick in the picture galleries as a protection against tire. In the sum- 
mer the ventilation seemed insuHicient. All the rooms can ite lighted 
by electricity. The heating is by steam. The power house is located 
in a separate building. 

In the middle hall is display(“d a colhvtion of casts and models of 
anti()ue and mediieval architecture — among them, on a large scale, the 
Panthet)!!, Parthenon. Temple of Karnak. Notre Dame (this modeU’ost 
^ild.Ooo). Giuld of the Butchers' House in Ilildesheim. and many others, 
mostly with single parts of natural size beside them, and in eveiwcase 
photographs of the whole. In the other halls of the grounfl floor th(' 
collections from the Cyprian e.xcavations are sj)ocially important. 
These demonstrate the Oriental influence on (ira'co-Koman art in 
vases, terra cottas, glasses, great stone .sculptures, bronzes. (>tc. This 
most complete provincial collection --hows in series tin' transitions from 
the prehistoric time, l.tloo years B. (_'. and earlier, to the Roman anil 
Christian period of the fifth century, and is consequently very instruct- 
ive. It cost if'tio.ooo. .\ precious collection of glasses from the most 
remote times to the [iresent also deserve ])articular mention. 

On the second floor the modern portion of the picture gallerv is 
first to claim the attention. A collection of e<[ual value is not to be 
found in Kiiroiie. Only the following names need be mentioned: 
The two Achenbachs. Bastien-Lej)ag('. Benjamin-Constant, Rosa Bon- 
heur (Horse INlarkct — which cost §fl0,0(Mi and was a gift to the 
ilu.seum — and others). Bonnat. Bouguereau, Breton. Cabanel. Corot, 
Courbet, Couture. Defregger, Detaille (Defense of Champignv and 
other, s), Diaz. Oainsborough. (lallait, (nh-dme,. Ihhiert, Henner, Isa- 
bey, Israels, the two Kaulbach.s, Knaus, Leighton. Makart. Manet. 
Max. IMeissonier (Friedland ISoT which cost s^U'.bouo and was a 
gift to the Museum — and others). Menzel. Millet. ^Munkaesv. Pilotv, 
Reynolds. Richter, .'^argent. Srhefler, Stevens, 'hroyon. I'urner, 
H. Vernet, Villega'-, Voltz. '' The entin* collection could not be 

"Iti I'KH) Mr. Robert (i Dim bciineatlieil to tlic Miisemu a xalualile eollertioii 
of nioilerii iiaiutiiivs worth si'VO.lHM). 
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classiticd by the schools of art represented Vjecause individual eollections 
must remain intact in accordance with testamentary provisions. The 
systematic arrangement of such collections is rightly considered as of 
less importance than their acquisition. Frequently, also, large sums 
arc bequeathed for their preservation. In the other halls of the 
second stor}’ may also be noted the great collection of musical instru- 
ments of all peoples and period.s (concerning which a profusely illus- 
trated work by M. H and A. Brown appeared in the 

ceramic collectit)u. particularly from China and Japan, as also the 
Cyprian gold ornaments on exhibition in a room, which includes only 
precious articles of every kind. 

A practical contrivance, which enables one to look through ;i series 
of volumes of photographs without exposing them to injury, should 
be mentioned. The ))ooks lie in glass <lesks, and when on(' wishi's to 
turn over the separate leaves it is necessary to reach through an opening 



Fig. 12 — Mctropolittin Mn-eum of Art. Sketch of completed building as planned. 


in front, which may be closed b\ means of a slide. A catalogue of 
the photographic collection may also la* used in like manner. 

The value of this IMuseum (1 have only laid stress upon a portion of 
it) is. notwithstanding its youth, very great, and its further develop- 
ment will be still more remarkable, as more objects of art are constantly 
flowing into the New World from the Old; so, in studying the art 
history of Europe and Asia, the collections of the United States may 
not in the future be overlooked.* 

"Two catalojiiics of this colleetion have sinoo l)t*ou pul)lished, with illustrations. 

’’ \Vt‘ may here abii some remarks which i-oulil not he so well emboilied in the 
text: 

The buildings lie in about tlie same direction as the Xatiiral History iUnseum. 
The new buililing did not appear to me to l>e very happily joined t<i the old one. In 
the old building the entrance of the light tlirougli the windows is unnecessarily 
obstructed by the division of the windows into two parts and their shailed interior 
position. The exhiitition in the great middle hall gives an uiipileasant impression, 
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4. NEW YORK PUBLIC! LIBRARY— ASTOR, LENOX, AND TILDKN 

FOUNDATIONS. 

This library originated in IS'.to by combining the Astor Lil)rary, 
which was founded in isfil and opened in iS,54. and the Lemnx 
Library, which was founded in 1S7U and opened in 1S7S, with the 
Tilden bequest (1887) of Sil, 100,000 and 20,000 volumes for a ])ublic 
library. From plans drawn by Carrere and Hastings there is now 
being erected in the best part of the city (Fifth avenue) a rnagniticent, 
monumental luuldjng. which is to be completed in about four vears. 
at a cost of $2,OO0.OO0 to be ])aid by the city through authoritv of 
the government of the State of New York in Albany. Five hundred 
thousand dollars were made availaldc for the pur])ose in ISOO as a first 
instalment. .Vs the two libraries named will soon disappear as such, 
oidy a few remarks concerning them will siitHce. 

The Astor Library, in Lafayette place, near tin' busiest portion of 
the principal street (Broadway), is supported by the bequests and 
donations of the Astor family, amounting to i!'l,7.')0.ooo. It is located 
in a two-story (in the nuddle portion three-story) Inuldingof red brick 
in Romanesque style. 2 od feet long and 1(M» feet vide, which was built 
in three sections between l.s,53 and 1881. The Tikh-n Library is also 
installed here. The library consists of about 35n,(ioo volumes, most 
of them of rather a general character, and loo.ooo pamphlets, besides 
incunabula, manuscripts, and autographs. One pi'culiai’ity is note- 
worthy. that the books, arranged on the shelves according to subjects, 
are acces.sible to the public with certain limitations: but at present this 

especially on account of the areheil eeilni}.', like that of a lailioad station, which is 
not relieved by the decorations. The nnsysteniatie arraiiL'enii'tit and the incomplete- 
ness of the collections is fully exjilained by their newness. ( 'onsiderinjr the inagniti- 
cence of the collections it wouM be nn'rracious to dwell uium their faults, jiartienlarlv 
as these objectionable conditions are iinprovinjr from day to dtiy. 1 mention the lack 
of good arrangement because it may partly be explained from the fact that manv gifts 
have to be accepted and placed on exhibition in order not to lose patronage — an e\il 
which is met with in many American museums. Such elements as do not tit in a col- 
lection can only be eulleil out after the lapse of manv vears. 

The importance of the com[)rehen.sive and eeh'hrateil ('v[>rian collection can tiot 
be fully apprei'iated on account of its unscientitic arrangement. The finds are se]>- 
arated (they probably were never ke])t together) and there exists no chronological 
seijuence at all. The Oriental, Orecian, and Cyprian types in the vases, terra cottas, 
glasses, and stone .“i-ulptures are everywhere mixed together. Cnfortunatelv no 
information whatever is given the visitor by labels, lie does not get much more from 
the handbocJss, since the.se are limited to brief desi-riptious. They are, indeed, 
welcome but not sufficient for an understanding of such objects. One must, there- 
fore, regret not being able to derive the full benelit from this due collection, even 
after several visits, which it should be capable of affording. The unsystematic 
arrangement of the collection is also iiartieularly striking in the room on the second 
story devoted to precious ornaments. On the other hand, care has been b<'stotted 
upon harmony of arrangement in the entire mii.seum, so that the general imiuession 
produced is one of pleasure and grandeur. 
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privilege iy somewhat restricted on account of the overcrowded con- 
dition of the library. It may further he remarked that the newest 
acquisitions are, placed together on a bookstand, and are freely acces- 
sible to readers. The furniture is of wood. (July a few iron shutters 
and tire extinguishers serve as a protection agiiinst tire. It is open 
daily, except Sundays and holidays, from !> to H, and is lighted at dusk 
by electricity. Children under 15 years of age are admitted when 



Fi<. 13 — Nl'W V<)rk Public Library. Pbiu of basuinum 


1 .'•'lortnu'm*' 

■2 Tulof'luMlr. 

3. Lunch mom. 

4. Work'-hop 
5 storeroom 

h Tdincli room 
7. Bookbinding store-, 
s. Toilet room 
t». (ienenil -tore-, 
lu. Bindery. 

11. Printing room. 

12. Toilet rtKira. 

13 Stairway.s. 


B\'*EML.NT rl..\N 

1 1 Watchman 
i >. Open court. 
b» Packing room 
17 Stack r<K>rn 
b'' M.iclunery 
l‘.» bending de!i\er\ room 
20 J’ateiUs r«M»in 
21. Bicycle*^. 

22 Par< cN i »r coats 

23 Parcels or coats, 

2 t. Entrance hall. 

2-5. Stairways 

2f' F^arcels or eo.Us 


27 Extra room 
2s Kh'Vatnrs 
2'.' danitor s apartments 
3(1 faiiilor’s apartments. 

31 Stores 
32. .'-tores 
3.-; Stores 
31. Stores. 

3'> Scrubwomen 
.-Ui. Stores. 

37. Stores 
tiS. Sti>res 

32 Statrwaj - 


accompanied by grown persons. I’mhrellas and canes ar(‘ checked 
free of charge. Fees for this service are not ex])ected. Books can 
be e.xamined only in the lihi-arv iCelf. There are 21!) seats, a certain 
portion of one of the three great reading halls being reser\cd for 
ladies. Fi'om duly 1. ls!ts. to dune 3o. isp!), 25s. ooo volumes wm-e 
used by S5,0(H) icadi'rs (an a\ ei’ag(' of 247 daily), apart from the refer- 
ence libraiT of 4.50<) volumes, which is freely accessible to evervbodv 
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in the reiidino' I'ooins. In tlin yuiir luiiiied oidy 4 voluiiu'.s disappeared. 
About 100 persons are (‘inployed in the library. It has pid)lished a 
few annual reports, several indexes and lists, and ei^ht volumes of a 
catalooTie M’itli supplement (1861 to 1SS8), which, however, extends 
only as late as 1880. 



Fi'f U — Xew York Publir Lihniry 1‘lan of Hoot 


KIKM I'Loolt 1*1 W 


KiitrtiiH'u hall 
, Chihirfii N room. 

Extr.i room 
, Ueception room 
Kocejitioii room 
Hu''ine>s '.upfriiitondeiit 
Tolophoiu*. 

"ViporiiUi'iitlciit. 
Slairw a> s. 

Extra r(M)in 
Extra room 
Ojtoii court 
Extrti loom 


Kcccu mtr room 
.''t.ick room 
Exhibition r«»om 

rpper part oi Icmlimj 'Iclivery loom. 

Ncn‘‘[>.ipt‘r'' 

Extra room. 

Emraticc hall 
Stair\va\'« 
llcjnlinjr room 
Elevat* iFN. 

I*t*rio«lic.il room. 

Librar\ for the t>liinl 


The Lenox Libi’arv occupies a detaclieil position in the best part of 
the city on Fifth avenue o[)posit(‘ Central Tark. It contains also col- 
lections of dili'erent sorts. It is of tivo stoiles. tirt'proof. of white 
sandstone, with two one-story wind's proji'ctino- at right angles. In 
the style of the Kcole do Beaux Arts, it is recognized as one of the 
best specimens of lat('r Parisian architecture, being of imposing 
appearance within and without, with tin* exception of the great cov- 
ered steps leading to the entrance. The book stacks are of iron. 

.NAT M.s liHci 
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The libraiT contains 150,0<»<i volumes, particularly Americana. Bibles 
(10.000 volumes). Shakespeareana. and music, besides about 75,000 
pamphlets. 600 manuscript volumes, 600 volumes of incunabula, 50,000 
letters, 4.00O maps. etc. Nothinjj- is tent out. There ai-e 25 emplo 3 ’ees. 
The visiting hours, etc., are the same as in the Astor Librarv. After 
dusk the librarv is lighted I)}' electriritv and open to visitors. There 
are 108 seats. In 1808-90, 68,000 volumes were used b}' 26,000 readers 



Fi(r. 15 — New York Public Library. Plan of floor. 


6.5. T'ppcr pan of t-mraiire liall. 

66 Clav>« room 

67, .Special readiiij' loom 

6S. Extra rriom 

69. Trii>tees’ room 

70 Director 

71. Director. 

72. Extra room 

73. (^rder room. 

74. Extra room 

75. Stalr\\a^•* 


''LooNi> n.ooR plan 


76. l'2xtra room. 

77 ratalofcruiny rt»om 
7s. Aeee'i'Jloii'. 

79. Open court, 
so St.K k nunn 
.M. Hihle- 

s2 .'^pecLil readnm roomv 

s 5. i »pe!i court 

''4 Public •buMimeut'' 

''■> TiUlet loom 


s6 'I oik'i loom. 

s7. S[>e{ i.il rea<linf^ r'>om. 

s^ Stairways 
'''1. Musie room. 

'10 Ele\ator8 
01 .Maps 

9J sjH-i'ial reatiinK room. 
9.) Special rearlmff rrH^m. 
94 .special readme room. 
9.5. flallery 


(an average of 81 dailv). besides tlic use of the great reference librarv 
of 5,00(i volumes in two reading rooms. Oidv two books w(>rc stolen 
and 25 mutilated in the two libraries together. 

On the second door there is a galh'rv of luo paintings, for the most 
part modern — aincnig them works by Becker, Bierstadt, Kosa Bonheur, 
Bouguoreau, Bi-ozik. Church. Constuhle, Cophyv. CV)rot. Delaroche, 
Detaille. Diaz. Gainsborough. Gcrdmc, Iliiljiier. Huntington. Inness, 
Knaus. the two Koekkoeks, Landseer. Le.'li(‘. Lessing. iMadrazo. 
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Meissonier. Munkacs}’, Pino, Reynolds, Schreyer, Stuart, Troyon, 
Turner, Verboekhoven, H. Vernet, Vibert, and Wilkie. There is also 
a .small colleetion of statuary and prints; and, tinally, .some minerals, 
ceramics, gla.ss, etc., in wooden eases. The number of A'isitors to the 
museum was 34.i)0o." 

The Lenox Library published or printed between 1.S79 and 1<S!)3, 
sevmn Contributions to a Catalogue of the following contents: The 
Hulsius collections of voyages; the Jesuit relations: the voyages of 
Thevenot; the Runyan, Shakespeare, Milton, and M'alton collections; 
also the letter of Columbus on the di.scoverv of America (I49ii), as 
well as catalogues of paintings of tin* Lenox and Stuart collections, 
and twelve short title lists. 

The new library, which (mibraces the two justdescribed and the Lenox 
collection, and has been administered as the new library since 1896, is 
controlled by a director, under a board of trustees of -21 mem})ers, 
with a president at its head, and al.so o committees, nominallv con- 
trolled by the ITiiversity of the State of New York. (See Albant'.) 
All the following applies to the A.stor, Lenox, and Tilden librarie.s 
together. The New York Public Library will soon be increased by a 
great di.stribution section, which will include all the public libraries 
belonging to the city. New York has too long been without such a 
central library. More than 690.0U9 books and i)amphlets are now 
accessible and about 7.5.<)00 are not yet installed.'' In 1899 more than 
115,(10(1 readers called for ovei’ r>U(i.0(»0 volumes, without including 
the reference library — an average of 317 readers daily. In the year 
named the extraordinarily large increase of almost 165,000 volumes 
and pamphlets was recorded. The average annual increase is now 
estimated at over 50.(100 numbers; 3.925 periodicals were received,'' of 
which 1.207 were American and 909 (lerman; 819 of these were dona- 
tions. There were 118,000 parts of periodicals consulted during last 
year, an average of more than 500 daily.'' The annual increase 
anjounts to 6, loo numbers, including 18 dailies. 513 weeklies, 1,075 
monthly and 580 yearly papers.^ All of these are purchased. In 1899 
more than 91. ((00 volumes and pamphlets were catalogued on 225.000 
cards. The catalogue of the reading room, accessible to all. contains 

"New York has three pulilie picture fralleries: Thoseof the Metropolitan Mnsenin, 
Brooklyn Institute, and Lenox Library, Of proiuinent private galleries I niav 
mention those of ('. T. Yerkes, If. O. llaveiiieyer, (1. \V. Vanderbilt, (I. (lould, 
and IV. A. Clark. 

ftln 190:.' there were 777,76s books an<i pamphlets in the liVjrarv. The Berlin 
Library has over l,h00,n(X1 volumes and manuscript.-, the Paris Library nearlv 
.3,0(’)0,000, the British 5Iuseum from 4,()0(),00() to .'>,(X)(),([00. 

"In 1992, 4,49,5. 

''In 1902. 226,396 i-iirrent periodicals were called for, Ijeing a daily average of 750, 

' In 1902 the average of separat.- numbers of periodicals ( excluding annuals ) received 
dailv was 2S0. the total number for tin- year l)eing 86,800. 
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up to the pre.sent t)00,(M)0 cards, with author and sut»ject entries in 
alphai)etical secpience. The autlior and subject catalog'uc now includes 
only half of the library. Two hundred thousand volumes and pam- 
phlets are covered by an author catalogue only, while 50,000 are 
still uncatalogued. The catalogue system is new and will be published 
later. The library now makes a specialty of official publications of 
governments and public administrations of all countries, as well as 



IW. Stuart ('ollt'ction. 

97. (liilloctioii.s and oxliibits. 
9S. Special reading rtMim. 

99. Toilet room. 
iUO. rollections and e.xhiliit". 

101. Collections and exhibit'-. 

102. Manuscripts. 
lO-C Kxtra room. 

104. Stairways. 

105 Manuscript'- 
10t>. Manuscripts. 


THIRD Fl.ook n,.\N. 

107. Kxtra n»oni 
lOS. Reading room. 
109 Open court, 

110. Reading rcMuii. 
Ill Reading nK>ni. 

112. Open court. 

113. Reading room 

111. Kxtra roiuu. 
115, I’hottigraplier 
110. Toilet room. 


117. Stair landing 

lib Special leading room. 

119. Special ribiding room. 

120 Stuiiuays 

121 Elevators. 


122. Picture gallery 

123. Pietiire gallery. 

124 Picture gallery 

125. Sf)ccial reading room 
IJi;. H.ill. 


everything relating to societies. A monthly hulletin, the fourth 
\ olume of \\ hich is in course of piddication, which amiuallv amounts 
to 500 pages, giv(;s an account of what is done in the librarv. specities 
monthU the most important acquisitions, contains bibliographies, 
copies of documents and letters, etc. .V handbook of 64 pages 
relating to tlu> Xcw York I’ublic Library was recently publish('d 
( 1000 ). Tolcral)ly full instruction in library science is also given. 

\\ ith so comprehensive a programme, such lofty aims, and consider- 
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ino’tho incliiuitioii of the Americans toward greatness, it need scareeh’ 
be said that the new building has been planned on a corresponding scale. 
It is about 3.50 feet long, 250 feet wide, 38 feet high in front, 98 feet 
in the rear (that is, about the size of the German Reichstag building), 
with two open courts, each 81 feet square. It consists of three stories 
and a basement, connected with one another bv elevators and stairs. 
It is fireproof throughout. This library differs from many others in 
not having the main reading room situated centrally in a lofty, 
.spacious hall, as is generally the case, but in the back part of the 
topmost story, occupying, in .several sections, almost the entire length 
of the building." It is also noteworthy by having the iron book- 
stacks. seven stories liigh, located under this main reading I'oom, 
beginning in the basement. They are ;l7o feet long. 7:1 feet wide, 
and altogether 53 feet high, affording space for 1.250,000 volumes, 
while another quarter of a million can be provided for elsewhere. 
The delivery desk for the.se is located in the middle of the main 
reading rooms, connected with the underlying bookstacks by means 
of book lifts. The rooms for lending books outside of the building 
are situated in one of the courts in the basement and ground floor. 
A pos.sible extension of the library to a capacity for 5.(M)().0u0volumes 
is provided for by the park lying behind the building. There will be 
about 80<i seats in the main reading room, besides about si.x special 
stud}' rooms in the third story and seats in the spiadal libraries (Gov- 
ernment publications. Oriental literature, sociology and political econ- 
omy, mathematics, physics, chemistry, maps, music, Bibles). There is 
also a reading room for children and a newspaper and periodical room 
in the second story. The whole mann.script section is as a safe for 
itself. The power plant will be located outside of the building. The 
other details may be seen in the ground plans. 

The land, buildings, and books of the united libraries are worth 
about $3,Cii0,t)ti0. There is, besides, an invested fund of fiS, 00(1,000, 
yielding $125,000 interest, .seven-eighths of which is applied to 
administrative purposes. After the completion of the new building, 
however, ample provision will be made by the city for running 
expenses.* 

There can be no doubt that the New T'ork Public Ifibrary. under the 
administration of Dr. John S. Billings, who has been director since 
1S9(). will become a model institution, and. supported by the liberalitv 
of the rich New Yorkers, it will be a magnificent ornament to the 
great city. 

“This is aLso tiie case ni tlie t:hica<r<) Puhlic Library. 

ftSinceMr. t'ariietrie has, in 1001, presenteil §o, 200, 000 for 05 lirancli libraries in 
New York, the task of tlie iiul)lic library has been enorinonsly incn-ased, as tiiev are 
all to he under the a<hninistration of the New York Public l.ibrarv. .Mreadv in 
1002, 2,000,0011 books were in circulation for home u.se from 17 branch libraries. 
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The founding- of King's College by roi'al patent of (leorge II dates 
back to 1751: — before the Detdaration of Independence of the United 
States of America, in 1776; therefore the university is one of the 
oldest organizations in New York. In 1897 it was removed to Morn- 
ingside Heights, in the northern part of the citi’, between One hun- 
dred and sixteenth and One hundred and twentieth streets and Tenth 
and Eleventh avenues, except that the medical faculty (College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, founded in 1807), and incorporated in 1891, 
remained in its three buildings in Fifty-ninth street, 3 miles away where 
it had in 1887 acquired model new buildings and furnishings, pro- 
vided almost entirely by the Vanderbilt family at a cost of 82,500,0(X), 
among them an anatomical laboratory for 100 students, a model of its 
kind. I here treat only of the new university, which was erected in a 
uniform style from maturely considered plan.-', and, besides manv 
other advantages, already before completion, pos.scsses two especial 
attractions — the power house and the library. The university occu- 
pies its third location since it was founded as King's College, almo.st 
one hundred and tifty years ago, and the medical faculty its sixth. 
Thi.s frequent removal might at first sight appear to be a di.sadvan- 
tage, but has in fact proven to l)e a great advantage, because, pushed 
farther and farther outwai’d by the growth of the city, the new build- 
ings could in their new locality always be made to conform to the 
altered conditions, whereas elsewhere such new buildings can gener- 
ally be acquired only after long periods. 

The university occupies an Uolated position on an elevated tract, 
where jji’esuniably it will suffice the wants of the next g'cncrations, and 
even after the adjacent portion>; of the city are moi-e closel}’ built up, 
it will still occupy a comparatively open positioii. not in direct contact 
with the city's noise atid traffic. It occupies historical ground, as a bat- 
tle was fought there in 1776 during the war of the Kevolution against 
England. In 1S12, also, fortifications were erected hero during the sec- 
ond war with England. After 182.5 an iu.sane asylum occupied the site. 
In 1892, ata cost of 82.1(i(t.OUO. an area of Itil acres was acquired bv the 
university on this rocky hill f(u- a new site. The nature of the ground 
admitted of making a plateau 7-50 by 575 feet that is. somewhat more 
than three-fifths of the entire tract--t.50 feet above the near-by Hud- 
son, and 25 feet above the streets; in size about the same as the Dres- 
den “Zwinger." with its surrounding gardens. It is, therefore, not so 
very large and is smaller than the .site of the Natural History Museum, 
2 miles away. In 1893 the university purchased at the Chicago 
World's Fair for $3,500 the university plans .sent there by the Prussian 
educational department, which now hang on the walls of the architec- 
tural section of the library; and in 189-1 it accepted the building plan 
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worked out l)v the iirchiteets, McKiin. Mead & M'hite. for the build- 
ings in the Italian Renaissance style. According- to this plan 14 
separate buildings lie to the right and hd’t of the librar\’ in four g-roups, 



8 WEST 

9 EARL 

10 (SOUTH 

11 BARNARD COLLEGE 

12 TEACHERS COLLEGE 

12 A physical EDVCATION 

13 MINES 

W ST PAUL'S CHAPEL 

15 JOURNALISM 

16 HARTLEY HALL 

17 LIVINGSTON HALL 





Fit,. 17. — (.'uliinitiiti t'!nvcr'‘ity plan of ruhor'-iit lunldinifv 


embracing as many courtr-. Rebind it i.- the I’niversitv Hall. 8(ID feet 
in length, containing a tln-ater (for d.."')0D persons), a dining hall ( for HOD 
per.sons). the gymnasium, and the power plant for the (-ntire uniyer- 
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sity. A liandsonio iiiodol of Ldiivcryity Hall i.s exhibited in the Met- 
ropolitan Mu.soum of Art. a mile and :i half away. Only the front 
part of the hall re.sLs on the plateau itself, the main portion of the 
building extending along the ))ack .slope of the plateau, which has a 
steep descent of 38 feet, .so that in the rear the structure rise.s to an 
imposing height of 1.3ti feet, while in front it is (ib feet high. The.se 
lower-lying poifions of the site, atl'ording a park-like green with 
old trees, are to l)e inclosed by four dormitories." The buildings are 
69 feet high, the outer ones having four stories and two basements, 
which is made possible by the sloping nature of the ground. 

Four of the great outlying buildings for lecture rooms, laboratories, 
and collections are completed; also the library and the power plant of 
the university hall, and the gymnasium with its baths. The foundation, 
stairs, balustrades and the like are of granite; the library is of white 
.sandstone; everything tdse is of red-briek cotistruction with sandstone 
trimmings. The walks arc' part'd with red brick. The whole makes 
an imposing as well as an agreeabh' iinpressit)n, gay in sumruim from 
the grt'en color of lofty trees and gras> plats. FveiTthing is fireproof; 
the framework is of iron; the doors, walls, and roofs are of hollow 
brick; the stairs are of stone or of iroji and stone. The iron pillars 
rest in sheet -iron sockets, which are tilled with loose a.s])estos. The 
doors and window frames are of %vood; the windows are of plate gla.ss. 
Everything is done according to the t'xpressed principle that the best 
is not too good and is in the end tin* ehea})est. 

The Ituildings hitherto ei-ected cost those yet to Ite put 

up will retpure The total cost of the university build- 

ings will amount to ^lo.Obn.Ooo," and thev will accommodate 6,000 
.students and 600 teachers. Already the aggregation of buildings — 
Columbia University, National Academy <»f Design. Grant Mausoleum, 
St. Luke's Hospital, and St. John’s Cathedral - splendidly situated on 
the high bank of the Hudson in the midst of carefully tended parks, is 
regarded as the future “Acropolis of the New World." 

Columbia is exclusively an endowed univei-sity. and although it has 
the authorization of the State of New York for its founding, it has 
never received a .State appropriation. That such a considerable sum 
for a university can be rai.sc'd entirely by private subscription is char- 
acteristic of Americans and is an argument for the social justitica* 

" .See illustrations in ('(iliinilmi I'niiersili/ (junrlirhj, I, 1.S99. p. 149. Two five-storv 
buildings are jdanneil loti feet in teiifitb, and two 2(l0 feet in length and 40 feet 
wide, which will accnniinodate altogether at)ont 4.h0 students, and will cost about 
1750,000. 

I'An exact statement of the cost may he found in the rei'ort of the president of 
October 3, hSO.S, rciirinted in report of the (’oiniiiissioner of Kducation, 1S97-9S, II, 
p. 1797, Washington, 1.S99, .See also .Vcf, ac, , .\IfI, p. llli, .lanuarv hS, 1901. 

‘'The Strasshurg I'niversity buildings cost 8:i, 7-')0, 000. 
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tion of their i)rovei))ial weiilth." In Auiork-ii the obli«ations hiipo.sed 
by the position of wealth are well diseharged. Cohiuibia is governed 
private!}’ by self-chosen trustees, and is only nominally subject to the 
control of the regents of the l^niversity of the State of New York in 
Albany. It now has an annual income of ^00,000 from its endow- 
ment of §1:2, 000,000, and tuition fees amounting to $375,000. Its 
current expenses amounted in 1890 to $837,500''; such a deficit of 
$02,000 is, however, of no consequence, since persons are always 
found who make it good. Nor is a momentary debt of $3,000,000 
very oppressive, as it will soon he paid. In 1899 a number of bene- 
factors together contriljuted $75,O0o for current expenses alone and 
$500,000 for endowment funds, besides a hospital worth over $500,000 
with an endowment of $375. ooo. I'he current annual expenses of the 
University of Berlin amount to $7.50, (too; those of the University of 
Leipzig, $625,000, of which $50(t,ooo are appropriated by the Royal 
Saxon Government, llie city of New York, with its 4.000.000 popu- 
lation, has about the same number of inhabitants as the Kingdom of 

« I cite only a few of tlie jjreat university endowinent.s. Tlie dates piveii in paren- 
theses indicate tlie year of founilin<j of the universities mentioned. The Stanford 
family gave §30, 000, (XM) (1801 ); .lohns llopkinsi i.SOT), §3,7,50,000; ,1, (t, Clark (18cS7), 
§3,000,000; W. C, de Pauw (1,S37) and J. B. Colgate (1819), Sl.,500,000 each; J. X, 
and II, Brown (1764), §7,'i0, 000 each for the university bearing the name of these 
founders; J. D, Kockefeller (bstiO), §10,000, OtK) for Chicago: S. Cupples and K. S. 
Brookings (1900), §,5,000,000 for Washington in St. bonis; the Vanderbilt family, 
S3,7o0,0tW for Vanderbilt I'niversity (1872) and Columbia, in New York; J. Rich 
and A. Packer, §2,000,000 each for Boston i^bstiO) and Lehigh, in South Bethlehem 
(1866); J. C. (Ireen, §1,750,000 for Princeton (1746) ; Setli Low and ,1. Loubat, 
§1,500,000 and §1,2.50,000, respectively, for Colund)ia (this university received in the 
last ten years endowments amounting altogether to §7,000,000); R. Cornell, H. W. 
Sage, and O. II. Payne, §3,500,000 for Cornell (1.865); J. Lick, §7.50,000 for Berkeley 
(1868). Yale, in New IIa\en ( 1701 ), received §.5,0(X),000 from different donors; 
Wesleyan University, in Middletown (1.831 ), .§2, (WO, 000; Cincinnati ( 1819), §1,. 500,000; 
Harvard, in Cambridge (1636), receives on an average §1.0(W,0(W to §1,2.50,000 every 
year (last year §1,625,000), etc. (1. Peabody gave §6,000,000 for various seientitic 
institutions; D. B. Fayerweather, §5,250,0(W. This makes a total of between 
§100,000,000 an<l §125,000,000, and yet is only a fraction of such gifts for universities 
and scientific institutions, as may be .seen from the list given in the New York 
World Almanac, 1900, p. 310. In the year 1,899 alone about §7.5.000,0(W were 
donated for universities, <-olleges. schools, and libraries. F,. D. Perrv (Education 
in the United States, edited by N. M. Butler, Albany, 1900. p. 304) savs: “It is 
truly encouraging for the future of education in A luerii-a that so many of her mil- 
lionaires are willing to give freely of the fortunes that they have accumulated, and 
that those who give the most should set the example of intrusting the application of 
the funds to those who best nnderst.ind the needs to be met." [The above lists 
were made up in 1900, but would be considerably enlarge<l to-<lav. )Mr. Carnegie 
alone has given away §100,000,000.] 

''These tigures are only approximate. 1 may mention for comparison that the 
annual current expenses of .lohns llojikins University, in Baltiiuort', amount to 
only §200,(KKt. 
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Saxony. Leipsic- has 3,500 students, Columbia University about 4,000, 
of whom, however, only about 2,000 correspond to our students. 
These remarks are merely thrown in without any desire to compare 
the two universities. 

There is an extraordinary ditferenoe amonc^ American univei’sities. 
About twelve or fifteen corre.spond to our twenty-one German uni- 
versities, and even these can not be compared without hesitation, 
becau.se they combine with the university to a oreater or le.sser degree 
some of our ''gymnasium" classes, and stand, moreover, upon quite 
different stages of development. Almost eveiy American university 
has a college." which in its first two or three years corresponds .some- 
what to our "ober.secunda" and •'prima," and only in its last years 
to the first vear of our universities. On leaving college the student, 
after passing an examination, receives a degree of })acheIor of arts, or 
the like, and, if he so choo.ses. then enters the university proper, which 
is organized into faculties {'‘.schools") as iimong us. The individual 
who leaves college in order to begin his life work possesses, therefore, 
a higher education than our young men who leave the gymnasium for 
the university. After attending the uni\ersity for two years the 
student obtains the degree of master of arts, or the like, and after one 
or more additional years of study, the degree of doctor. The students 
at American universities are accordingly divided into undergraduates 
(in the college), graduates or postgraduates (university students in the 
more restricted sense), and .special students. The latter are either 
nongraduates or per.sons who. after completing their college course, 
pursue no regular faculty studies, but immediately apply themselves 
to special studies, which lie without the .scholastic organization. The 
American student is permitted to pursue special studies earlier than 
the (jlerman student, and the students in general have a relatively free 
choice of their lectures, as in the German univer.sities, which is 
also already more or less the ca.se toward the close of the collegiate 
course, 

A person thoroughly acquainted with German and American uni- 
versities, Prof. H. iliin.sterberg. of Cambridge. Mas.sachusetts, once 
declared {Der We-'itci'/i. Chicago, December 3, IShS), with regard to 
Harvard, that the e.xamination for the degree of doctor of philo.soph 3 ' 
as the last period of tiie graduate school (that is. the philosophical 
facult 3 ') represents a stage of scientific maturity far above the level of 
the average German doctor; that the examination for doctor in Har- 
vard was more like the German examination, which admits the young 
scholar to the office of an academical teacher (“Privatdocent"), than 

" I.ately stmlent.s have been adinittcil to roliiinhia without knowledge of the Latin 
language, so that ttiere tlie rudiments are al.'-o taught. 
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like the German examination for the degToe of doetor." d'his equality 
with German universities applies, however, only to a very small pro- 
portion of the loO American sc-holastic institutions that call them- 
selves universities, to say nothing- of the 3oD colleges.* Besides 
Harvard in Cambridge it may perhaps apply to the following: Chi- 
cago, Columbia in New York, Yale in New Haven, Coi-nell in Ithaca. 
Penus 3 dvania in Philadelphia. Hichigan in Ann Arbor. Wisconsin in 
Madison. California in Berkelev, and Stanford in California. Johns 
Hopkins in Baltimore has virtuallv dispeii.sed with a “ gymnasium "-like 
collegiate })reparation, and conseqnentU- most nearly resembles a 
German university, to imitate whose- organization an avowed tendenej- 
exists in manv American unii ersities. Princeton, indeed, possesses a 
college, but onlv a philosophical and theological faculty. The twelve 
here mentioned ( Harvard. Johns Hopkins, ^'ale. Columbia, Cornell, 
Chicago, Stanford, California, Princeton, Michigiin, Wisconsin, and 
Pennsylvania) have cpiite recentlv formed a closoi' union. Clark Uni- 
versity in Worcester comprise.-' a philosophical facultvwith 11 teachers 
and 34 students (1900), and recognizes the pursuit of science as its first 
object, with teaching as somewhat subordinate.' Thus every one of 
the American uni\ ersities ought to be especially characterized. We 
can not in general speak of tin- universities of the United States as we 
do of the German uni\ersities. The.se matters are known to every 
educated American, and nothing is more i)reposterous than to look at 
all of these universities of the Union as alike. 1 must let the matter 
rest here with these few general remarks, but refer the reader partic- 
ularly to the chapter 'I'he American University in the work entitled 
Education in the United States, edited bv N. M. Butler, .\lban_v, 
J. B. Lyons Company (19DD), I, pages 249-31tq 

Columbia Universiti- has the following six special faculties to govern 
Columbia College; 

Juridical faculty, school of law. for common law.'' 

Medical faculty, school of medicitie. 

Philosophical faculty, school of philo.sophv, foi- philosophy, philol- 
ogy, literature. 

" Quite recently, and after a longer experience in America, I’rofe.'^sor i\Iun.«terl)erg 
contirnis this statement in the folli)Hing words; I ha\e no doubt that the doctor 
degree in Harvard ranks higher than in any (ierman university. It occupies a 
medium place between the (ierman doctor exaniinat ion and the e.xamination for the 
position of academical teacher, in part also corresponds to the ‘rerinau civil-service 
examination. { '/nl'niift. No. od, l‘AM), |i. dst». ) Prof. P. Ilaiipt. of Kaltiinore, in a 
letter addressed to me contirined this with reference to Johns Hopkins. 

For a better understanding of this subject, Munsterberg’.s remarks in the above- 
citeii excellent paper, American Universities, in XuLnnfl, Xo. J.d, 19(10, p. :is,5, mav 
be consulted. 

c .SV-iritc, , PIOO, p. liL’l 

See also ColuinhUi Cmiyivitii (Jn/irlirhi, 1, bs!l9, p. Kvd 
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Politiciil ocoiioiny faculty, school of political sciciict*. for liistoiyv, 
national pcononiy, public law. 

Natural science faculty, school of pure science', for luatheiuatics and 
natural science. 

Technical faculty, school of applied science, for iidniue- and mctal- 
luroy, chemistry, ('ucita'crino-. architecture." 

Here, therefore, we have' a te'chnical high school conibine'd with the 
university. 'I'lie tenele'ucy tev spread out in this dir('ctie)n has recently 
developed more eer h'ss anieeng our (Tei’inan universities. Cohmdjia 
Clollege is not strictly scparate'd from Columbia Cniversity. Cnder- 
g-raduates — that is. students of the colh'ge — may take ceT’tain courses 
of the Linivei'sity. 

Two other institutieens are close'Iy comu'cted with Columbia, name'ly. 
Barnard Colle'ge and Teachers’ College.''' Both are near by. s('])arated 
only by tlu' width of a stree't, but on their own ground. Barnard 
College is intended for women, and corrc'sponds to Columbia College 
for men. Tcacln'i's' t'olleg(' is a seminary for male and female teachc'rs 
oil a university basis. Barnard Clolh'ge was foundi'd and endowed in 
liSsO by former I’resich'iit Barnard of Columbia. It is an inih'pendent 
corporation, but the courses of instruction and examination are pre- 
scribed by Columbia, and Columbia professors lecture in tlu' institu- 
tion besides others ap^iointed by Columbia. Students of Bai'iiard tlol- 
lege may also attend certain advanced lecturi's in tin' uni\ ersity and 
take university degrees. Teacht'rs’ College was foundi'd in ISS.s and 
united with the university in l.sn.s. t'ertain lectures may also be 
attended by Columbia students. These two collcgi's. therefore, form 
part of the university, have the university president as president of 
each, but are hnanciallv quite independent, d'heir Imdgets are not 
included in the figures givi'ii above.' Their studi'uts. howi'ver. are 
included in the foregoing estimate. Barnard College has 31 7 students, 
and Teachers' College 3b.>. besides 7.'>n whose relations to the establish- 
ments are not so intimate, while their ju'ofessors also lecture outside 
of the colleges. The uni versify itself had in bs!»'.»-l!*(io 045(3 
of whom 400 were underg-raduates. I, opt; gi-aduate students, and 3 o 
nongraduates, making a grand total of 3.S.S''. 

Columbia is less intimately connected with the Cnion Theological 
Seminary on Sixty-ninth street, about 3 miles distant: with the 
American Museum of Natural History, where, among othi'rs, the 
laboratories for anthropology and paleontology are located, with the 
Metropolitan IMuseum of .Vrt. both in Central Park, about 'I miles 
distant, and with the New York Botanical (rardeus in Bronx Park, 
about 7) miles from the university buildings, where also the her- 

'■'See also < 'oliiiiihiii rnufr'iitif I, p. ami 11, p. 1M2. 

For Th(‘ >•<*(' also ( 'ujuinhni J 1 1, rf >!. J. pp ,12.') aii'l 342. 

' rci'cntly wen* «lonat<M| To To-irfimv’ < ’oHclk* im <lonititorics 
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Inu'iiuii tiiid a portion of tin* hotaiiiral liln’arv of the univeiNity are 
deposited, and where' the more advaneed hotanieal laboratory courses 
are held. In July and .\u<fust summer courses of thirty lectures 
each on ten topics are delivere'd in the university. At the instance of 
the New York Chamher of Commerce, a commercial hieh school will 
soon be oru’anized. Finally, durinir the winter, the professors give 
free public cours('s of lectures in tlu' two museums al)ove mentioned 
and in Cooper Cnion. a gi'c'at free institution for tlu' dissemination of 
learning, with 8,5oo stuch'nts and I'.ooo daily readers in the lilirarv 
connected with it. Numerous scii'utilic societies hold sessions now 
and then in the rooms of the university, such as the National Academy 
of Sciences, tlu' American Association for the .Vdvancement of 
Science, rvith its niiu' sections, and also the American Astronomical and 
.\strophvsical Society, thi' American Chemical Society, the American 
Matln'inatical Society, thi' Ana'riean i'hysical Society, the (ieological 
Society of America, tin' American Kntomolooical Society, the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association, the .\merican Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering' Education.'' and others. It is. tlu'refore. a center of 
greatly divergent and broad iutt'llectual interests. 

At the head of the university is a [)resident, under a board of 22 
trustees, who form a self-perpt'tuating body and ajipoint the president. 
At the same time 5 committet's on Knance, buildings. ])i'on)otions, 
instruction, and library otKciate. 'I'he univi'rsity emjiloys S.> regular 
and 14 special professors,'' 040 assistants. et<-.. and 12 administrative 
officers, besides persons under the superintendent of buildings, 

" New York itself i.- the seat of many si-ientitie societies. Only the following need 
he named (from Edneation in the Pniteil Stat'-s, edited hy X. M. Butler. Albany, 
II, 1900, p. S7l!): The New York Acadeiny of Sciences, founded in ISl”, whose four 
sections (astronomy and physics, geology ami mineralogy, biology and anthropology, 
and psycliology and philology) meet monthly. (On the :l:!d of ( )ctnber, 1 S9H, I 
attendeil an interesting st*ssioii of the section for anthropology and psychology, 
which was held togi'ther with the .\nthropoiogical Clnh, with Prof. Franz Boas as 
chairman.) The academy also holds gem'nd sessions. K\erv year a recejitii.ni is 
giyen, with demonstrations of scicntitic progress. It pnhiishe.s octayo annals and 
quarto memoirs. Its library contains l.s.DUO works. A scieiitilic alliance inclinh's 
the academy ami the following local .societies: Torrey Botanical Club, X'ew York 
Microscopical Society. Liiincan Society of X’cw A'ork. X'ew York Xlineralirgical Ulub. 
.Imt'rican Mathematical Society. New York section of the .Imerican Chemical 
Society, and the New York Fntomologir-al Society. It is the intention to erect a 
central building for this scicntitic alliance. The Preliminary hist of .Vim-rican 
Learned ami Educational SociiUies, publislieil by the Bureau of Education in 18911, 
enunu'rates 62 scientifu' societies in New York. 

''The position of the " Priyatdoi-ent " is not known in Columbia, nor in any 
American university. 1 may mention that the profes.sors of .Imerican universities 
generally takt> a year's lease of absem-e on half pay evei y seven years, but iiiay iliyide 
such lease of absence thr-ough M-vi-ial scars. This may havi' tnrncil out to be a 
necessity, inasmuch as a iimlongcd jonnicy in Eui-ojn- is of thegieatest importance 
to most oi them \ similar prisilegc ought, however, also to be granteil to the 
Enn jpeau jn i ifessi prs. 
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among them teehnologists. .since a portion of the new installations 
and the greater part of the repairs are made on the premise.s. The 
university, therefore, employ.s a start of over oOO persons, all told. 

Each student pays §125 to §200 annually for all instruction. The 
univcr.sity authorities estimate his annual expi'nses in New York at 
between §375 and §<S25. according to his re(iuirenients — §550 for 
medium accommodations." Eighty-ti\(‘ fellowships and scholarshit)s 
are bestowed annually, amounting to almost §tjo.000. and whoever has 
attained the degree of doctor of philosophy in Columbia may continue 
his work in the laboratories free of charge. These bdlowships and 
.scholarship.s vary between §125 and §850. most of them §500. and the 
holder of lellowships need pay no college fees. A committee of pi’o- 
fessors aids po(jr students in order that they may support thimiselves 
while pursuing their studies as private teachei’s. translators, writers, 
evening school instructors, traviding companions. stcnogra])hers. type- 
writers, etc. The student who asks tin's aifl is i-espccted all the more 
for it by his colleagues. 

The university annually jaiblisht's a catalogue, which contains 400 
to 500 pages of accurate information, a report (A‘ the pn'sident. of 
over 100 pages, catalogues of lectures of <‘ach faculty with all possible 
special data for the students, comprehensive pamphlets of Ino or more 
pages: and also, beginning in 18!»!>, a (^nai'terly. which treats only of 
affairs relating to the uni\ er.sity pi’oper. A bulletin appeared from 
1800 to 1898. In 1897 a small album of 48 pages was pul>lished with 
many illustrations and plans. entithKl “Columbia l^niversity," whii-h 
gives an excellent idea of the whole e.stablishment. Finally, from 
1894 to 1900, 16 volumes of a scientific character have appeared in 
quarto, octavo, and duodecimo (each volume complete in it.self). 
together with .serial publications of eleven dirt'eront departments 
(contributions, memoirs, or studies), and tiv(‘ ])(“riodicals. which are 
conducted by members of the faculty. 

T/ie poirer j>hnit . — It was j)lanned to build a power house for heat- 
ing-, lighting, ventilating, water, electricity, mechanical power, com- 
pres.sed air, etc., directly on the banks of the Hudson River, but a 
short distance from the university in a straight line, in order that coal 
could be unloaded directly from the ve.ssels into the boiler hou.se. 
The pipes and cables were tlum to have been led up through a tunnel, 
but this project was not permittefl by the city authorities as the near- 
by residents thought them.selves damaged by such a plan. In conse- 
quence of this a handsome boathou.se was erected on the ground already 

" In Harvard the expense.^ are e.stiiiiated at .s.VOU to -^SOO. in Yale 8700, in Pliiludel- 
phia $4.50. Each stialent costs the Aioerican universities from •$12.5 fat Ya.ssar 
College for women) to $400 i 1. eland .Sfanfonl .Tiinior Universitvl: in the German 
universities the cost averages $17.5, a.- cstiniateil troin a total exjjcnditure of about 
.$.5,7.50,0(K) for .'t;-),.500 students. 
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purchased on the banks of the river, the gift of a patron, and the 
engine house was built under the I'niversity Hall in a room 165 feet 
long, 100 feet wide, and 33 feet high. For this purpose, together 
with great tunnels to connect all the buildings, the drains, cellars, coal 
bunkers, and ground floors, more than 80, DIM) square yards of rock had 
to be quarried. The machinery is driven by a 4,000 horsepower 
engine, that requires 13,000 tons of coal a year. 4,o0o of which can be 
stored at one time. In order to protect the buildings from the vibra- 
tions of the powerful engines, their foundations were all united on a 
single wall base separated from the foundations of the buildings; this 
had the desired result. 

The steam-heating apparatus is installed according to the so-called 
direct-indirect svstem (that is. radiant heat and warmed ventilating 
air), and goes through thou.-.ands of feet of pipe. The exhau.st steam 
from the engines suttices for heating the library and the University 
Hall. Automatic thermostats regulate the temperature of all the 
rooms. The ventilator drives t,25o.IMtD cubic feet of air a minute 
through the building. Nowhere is it renewed less than six times an 
hour, in some rooms twelve times. The piping for water, gas, com- 
pressed air, vacuum, etc., is unu.sually extensive, the chemical institute 
alone having over b.doo discharge pipes and connections. Equally 
enormous is the length of wire conduits for light, power, telephone, 
electric clocks, signal clocks, watchmen's time detectors, electric ele- 
vators. etc. The cost of the machinery, without counting the prepa- 
ration of the foundations, was ^s^uu.ooo. that is, !^5D for each house- 
power. The power house it.self under the University Hall, including 
tunnel and coal bunkers, cost § 3 . 50 . 000 . The heat, light, and electric 
appliances for the buildings still to be erected will cost §550,000. 
The whole power .system, therefore, will cost about §1,125,000. 

The entire power plant was luo.st carefully planned and executed in 
the highest .style with regal'd to solidity and neatne.ss. T^ie .subter- 
ranean rooms are e.xcellently lighted and are models of cleanlines, s — 
the whole a work of art comparable to the power plant of an immense 
modern ocean passenger steamer. It should also serve as an object 
lesson for the technii'al department of the university. It is managed 
by is men. who work in three relays of eight hours each, and receive 
§1U.U00 in wages. The annual expenditure for coal amounts to 
§14.000." After all the buildings are completed the expenditures for 
coal will increase to §27.500 and wages to $15,000.* 

The librarv will some day form the center of the entire university — 
an excellent idea. It is situated at the top of a gently rising ground 

“They are not allo\ve<l to burn soft coal in New 5'ork, a police rettulation which 
would lx? very apj)ropriate for Pre.sdeii. 

''See E. A. Darling, The Power Plant of a University, with 27 plates and figures. 
Tfiiii^dctioiis <if thi‘ American Siimcli/ nf Meiiiniiiml Knifuteerx. X.\, 1899, pj!. tit)8-724. 
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at the head of l)road flights of steps. In Romanesque architecture 
according to the French conception, inagniticent with its tine pillared 
portico and dome rising above the wht>le, it is worthy of comparison 
with the best modern buildings of Eiirot)ean capitals. Three stories 
surround an imposing central hall, and the whole rests upon a raised 
ground floor 200 feet scpiare. The center of the dome is 137 feet 
above the surface of the ground. 

The library also accommodates those faculties who.se equipment 
consists only of books and who, as yet, have no building of their own. 
Thus, the northern wing belongs almost exclusively to the law faculty. 
On the second .story is the .section of the library belonging to that 
facult}'; on the third the reading room, with 140 .seats; on the fourth 
an auditorium foj' 240 hearers; all three, like the raised ground floor, 
containing side rooms for administration, seminars, professors, and 
students; constituting, so to speak, a building for the law faculty 
within the university library." 'I'hey are. however, alreadv thinking 
of erecting a special law building. 

The .schools of political scienc(.> and philosophy are in like manner 
accommodated in the western atid eastern wings; only that here, 
instead of the reading room on the third floor, eight seminarv rooms 
are to be divided into library sections which will serve for the corre- 
sponding schools; that is, for philost)phy. pedagogics, literature, phi- 
lology, political economy, pul)lic law. and history. Two such seminary 
rooms for Latin and Greek are located on the second floor. This is an 
ingenious arrangement, which, .so far as I know, has nowhere else been 
carried out in this manner. A half story of the entire wing forms a 
single room, the inner three-tifths of whicli are occupied by 2l) book- 
stacks, for the most part 20 feet long, while the outer two-flfths are 
empty. One can therefore look through from one end to the other, a 
distance of 110 feet. In the partition planes of the two-sided liook- 
.stacks of 12 by 12 feet run ma.ssive sliding doors of oak, reachingto the 
ceiling, of such dimensions as are perhaps seldom seen. These, how- 
ever, may be easily handled, and by their moans the outer open .space 
may be divided into as many larger or smaller single rooms as mav be 
desired, up to eight each. Kvc'ry such room is provided with tables 
and chairs, so that one may sp. seeiuded m thi' library of any par- 
ticular branch. This arrangement .seems to me as original as it is 
practical. The library is not .so much a storehouse for books as a 
laboratory for study with books. E.vactly as much care has been 
bestowed upon the reader as upon the books. On the fourth floor of 
each of these two wings there are four auditoriums, each accommo- 
dating 35 to .IS persons, as well as administrative and other side 
rooms. In the south wing, moreover, there are two auditoriums, 

iliii.'itrations in tfio (rtrt’n May, ISitH, 199, and in (u/to/tbki I nU'ersity 
Quarterhj^ I, 1899, pp. i;>.i aial 141. 
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each for 188 persons. From the upper floors a splendid view of the 
surrounding region may be enjoyed, as is also the case from the other 
university buildings. 

The librari’ has a total capacity for 1.500,000 books. It contains at 
present about 300,000, and about 30,000 pamphlets. The increase of 



THE LIBRARY 

Fn». l>.--«'ulninhia I'nivtTMtN I’lau of tir^i tl»x)r of library. 

the last year amounted to more than i5,000. A special donation of 
$15,000 was rect'ived for tlie purchase of books. It is estimated that 
the annual average increase wdll reach IS.OOO. The bookstacks are 
distributed in three stories, two stacks always standing one upon 
another: that is, arranged in each story independently of the others. 
NAT ML'S 1903 24 I 
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With the exception of the round wooden .‘itacks in the rotunda and the 
old wooden one.s in the basement they are of lacquered iron of dark’ 
green color, with similar movable veneered shelves (d-7) that may 
be easiW adjusted, so perfects lini.shed that their surface feels like 
velvet. I am not acquainted with such e.xcellent work of this kind in 
Europe. 

The repositories have an intermediate space of feet only, but mai’ 
be brightly lighted by electricity. They were put up in the begin- 
ning without any intention of utilizing the dajdight. On the ground 
floor there arc special fireproof vaults for rare books, a provision 
which is lacking in most European libraries. In the centi-al rotunda, 



Fig. ly. — Columbia University. Seminar rooms on third floor of library 


the galleries of which are supported by lb costly green granite pillars 
29 feet high, with gilded Ionic capitals, there are 153 seats. In its 
entire design and in its artistic ornaments, although the decoration is 
not yet entirely finished, the rotunda constitutes a great attraction. 
The reference library comprises lo.ooo volumes. The newly-acquired 
books are deposited for a time in this reference library. An alpha- 
lietical card catalogue." arranged systematically and very carefully 

«The litsrary ip arraiiKcd and catalogued according to tlie Dewey sy.steiu, com- 
pleted by Cutter (Dewey wa.s ilirector of the library until ISSS). Milkau ( i 'entral- 
kataloge, 1S9S, p. 20) writes, after liilliiigs, that tlie Dewey system is now lieing replaced 
at the Colombia University libnary by anotlier. This, bowe\ er, is not the ease. I was 
told that they were satistie<l with the sc.-teni and that they could get along very well 
with it. 
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prepsired, is at-cessible to ovorybodv. The reading i-oom is open on 
week days (with only four exceptions duilng- the year) from 8.30 
o'clock in the morning- till It o'clock at night; during the summer 
holidays (July to Septenilier) till to o'clock. The library is enviably 
easy of access. to a late hour in the e\('ning everyone has 

unlimited freedom of reference in all rooms open to the public. 

The order cards are forwarded by pneumatic tubes, the books 
return on small lifts driven by compressed air. In the evening the 
lofty reading room, in addition to the diri'ct electric lighting, suffi- 
cient in itself, is brightened u[) by a so-called ••moon." that is, a great 
globe suspended in the middle, on which electi'ic light is thi’own from 
the eight corners of the upper galleries and reflected from it. Beside 
the central hall is located a special library with its own reading- 
room — the arcliitectural lilirary with ItJ.iiOO volumes. The valuable 
folios arc kept in a horizontal position in sc'parate iron repositories on 
copper rollers, and are thus very easily handled without injury to tin' 
l)indlng-. This arrangement is as pei-fect and as artistic as that of 
the above-mentioned bookstacks. 1 may note also among the special 
sections, a (.loethe library of 1.200 volumes and a Kant library of tiUb 
volumes. 

The books are consulted chiefly by professors and students, who are 
permitted to takt' them away. Last year more than TT.oiio \-oliimes 
were thus taken out by about 3,t)0t> persons. No record is kept of tlu' 
attendance within the library, but all the seats in the reading rooms 
are usually occupied. Outsiders may consult books only in tin' library 
itself. Nine librarians and 'tl assistants and cataloguers attend to the 
needs of the library, together with cojn-ists and messengers. 
Altogether (>7 persons ar(' employed, including 33 women. 

The building itself is of fireproof construction throughout, but has 
wooden furniture (except most of the bookstacks) and wooden doors 
and window frames. The floors an' stoin'. covered partly with par- 
(pietry and corticine. a very elastic kind of linoleum. 

A wonderful spirit of care and order is everywhere appart'iit. 
Even in the anterooms the saiiu' elegant solidity preiails as in the 
sumptuous tnain rooms. Very few institutions of the kind could be 
compared with this out'. 

The cost of the librai-y amounted to Sl.'i.to.ooo. SCUo.ooo of which 
were for the interior furnishings. It was opened in isitf. 

I must refrain from describing in (h'tail the four following build- 
ings with their instituti's already completed, and must limit myself to 
short accounts: 

1. The building for natural hi.story and psychologv (.Schermerhorn 
Hall) is 31.0 feet long and S.l feet wide. Tin' two basc'inent floors, the 
first story, and half of the second story are devoted to miin'i alogv and 
geology; the other half of the second story to psychology, with labora- 
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tories after the Wundt pa terii. Psvcliolooy i', diligently fostered in 
the universities of the United States even inoi e than in (Ternianv, and 
Columbia University ranks ainonj>‘ the first in this respect. Quite 
recently J. D. Kockefeller gave Sluo.ooo primarily for the better 
endowment of this chair. The third story contains sevcui other rooms 
for psychology, the remainder for botany. Tin- fourth flour is (ho oted 
to zoology. Each of these si'ctions has its mus(nim for instruction, its 
reference library, its lal)oratories and lecturt' rooms (the larg(‘ one for 
250 persons), and the lu'cessarv anteroom-'. 'I'his was not carri('d out 
according to a tixed plan, but no pains ha\'e laHui sparefl to adapt every 
detail to its special objects and to work each out as comphdely as pos- 





Fi(i JO.— Coliiiiibiii rnntT'sity IMan of seminar nxmis vitouu hi liLrnre 10 \ ‘‘fclinii 

ihioiJtrh \ H, B si‘« thm thi<»u«rh U I* 

sibl(‘. Toward thi-' oliject advantagi- has l(een taken of the experience* 
not only of .Vmerica tint alse^ of Europe. 'Hu* I’ru'-sian uni\ ersitv 
plans at the Chicago orld's Fair, the purchase of uhich was men- 
tioned on a previous page, wei’c of special value in thi' connection. 
The tmildings. which are situated entin>ly on tin* plateau, have four 
stories aieove the ground door; those erected on its edge hav** six on 
the outer side. The entire fiirni-'hings. including the cases containing 
the colleidions, the doors, and tin* window fraun-s. are of wood; in 
other respects the construction is (piite fireproof. The doors of the 
corridors, the laboratorit*s. and the stairs are partly of marbh*. pai'tlv 
of other stones, martile mo.saic. or asphalt; the door" of the h'cture 
rooms, otiices, etc., are of dreproof material, with pariiuetry of pine 
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or osik. Ill the roadinjr and collogo rooms the par()uetry is coV'Ored 
with cortieine. 

The above remarks apply also to the following- three buildings: 

' 2 . The building for physies, astronomj’. mechanics, English, and 
rhetoric ( Fayerweather Hall) is 1.5.5 feet long and 60 feet wide. On 
the two basement doors, and on the first and second stories, physics 
is taught, the large h'cture room having a capacity for tn-f; on the third 
door is the section for English language and rhetoric with a lecture 
room for 140 .students, and four rooms for 60 each, and the fourth is 
devoted to astronomy and mechanics, with one lecture room for lOO, 
and three for .50 each. 

8. The building for cheniistry and architecturi' (llaveiueyer Hall) is 
21.5 feet long and S.5 fi-et wide. On the two basement doors, metallurgy 
is taught: on tin- drst to the thiid stories, chemistry (the lecture room 
for 32.5): on tin' fourth. archite<-ture, with a large drawing room for 
about 150 studiuits and a library, museum, lecture rooms, and special 
studv rooms. 

4. The technical building (engineering building) is 15.5 feet long and 
6o feet wide, with museums, laboratories, workshops, lecture rooms, 
the lai-gest for 146, drawing room. etc. The fourth story is almost 
entirely occupied by a large i-oom for drawing, containing Td tables. 
Hie workshojis in the neighboring 'I'eachers' ('ollege are also utilized 
by the students of the mechanical section. 

These buiklings cost between .s:too,uoo and .spoo.uoo each, altogether 
about §1,7.50, (H)(). Three of them bear the names of their founders. 
Eight similar ones ai-e still to be ei'ccted: among them, one each for 
the law faculty, for philosojihy and ))eilagogics. for history and jiolit- 
ical economy, and for philology, 'rinu e will alsc) tie a college building, 
costing §312,500. Between these structures, to the east and west of the 
library, a chapel will be liuilt. for which (juite recently an anoiu’uious 
patron donated §100.000, and a student’s clubhouse, which is already 
in course of construction." Two older buildings. West Hall and Col- 
lege Hall, erected in L.sT.'"' and l.'s.Sg, formerly used for ditferent uni- 
versity and college purposes, than at ]iresent. will tie torn down as 
soon as they can tie replaced tiy liuildings pro\ ided for in the plan. 
It would, therefore, not lie worth while to di'scrilie them more minutelv. 

Finally, the gymnasium under Hniversity Hall is especiallv worth 
seeing, on account of its titness and elegance. It has, jierhaps, hardly 
an ecpial of its kind. Wanly sport {days a still greater part in .Vmerica 
than in England. The main room, which occupies two-thirds of the 
building in tln> rear, is of apse form and measures 35 feet in height. 
Iti8 feet in length, and 134 feet in width, with an area of 16,(»0() square 
feet, where athletic, gymnastic, and ealisthetdc exercises mav be c<in- 

"Tlie chapel ami clul iIk iu.se were completed hi 1903. 
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ducted. An elliptical running track, cotij-itructed with extraoi'dinaiT 
care, and which also extends through the front third of the huildlng, 
is 11 feet broad and 555 feet long." Its ends are slanting with the 
outer edge 28 inches higher than the inner edge. In a mezzanine 
story are located I'ooms for fem-ing. boxing, and hatid ball. There 
ai’c 32 shower baths with marble walls, as well as l.tlob iron lockers. 
Half of the room under the gymnasium is occupied by a swimming 
tank in apse form,- loO fc'ct long, .50 feet broad, and 4 to 10 feet 
deep, with a capacity for nearly 200.000 gallons. The water is 
constantl}’ renewed, twice tiltered, heated to 08- F., and then cooled. 
Electric currents radiate through it from the edge beneath the surface. 
Around the tank arc placed four large dressing and rubbing rooms, 
42 private dressing rooms of thick opaque glas.s. and 20 plunge baths, 
shower baths, and tub l)aths. In spite of its location below ground 
everything is brilliantly illuminated by light shafts fT'om large- win- 
dows. Each student pays ij'T a year for exercises, baths, and a 
locker. On entering, he is subjected to a rigid physical examination, 
receives advice and instructions according to the state of his health, 
and is afterwards directed in his exercises. The gymnasium is open 
from 10 a. m. to 7 p. m. One or more men in authority an- always 
present. Instruction is given very systematically, and it is compul- 
sory for the younger students, in order that everyone may have an 
opportunitv to learn the elements of self-presci’vation and defense. 
With this object in view, chiefly boxing, fencing, wrestling, and 
swimming are practiced. To go further here into the details of the 
carefully considered methods of exercising would carry me too far. 
The gymna.sium cost about !^.5< <0,000. 

lipon the lower stories described, an additional story is now being 
huilt. which is to contain eating rooms, club rooms, and administrative 
rooms, as well as a hall, capable of accommodating 1.500 j)ersons, for 
the religious and social life of the students.'' 

Unquestionably Columbia University has a great future before it. 
It will pursue its victorious career in the foremost ranks of the cham- 
pions for the dissemination of culture and the advancement of science, 
and it will the better perform its task if it keeps at its head men of 
lofty intellectual qualities, of eminent tiilent for organization, and of 
far-reaching personal intiuence. The jjresidents of the leading univer- 
sities of the United States hold a prominent place in the public life of 
the great country; everybody knows them as everybody knows the 
ruling statesmen and politicians, and they are respectfully heard on 
questions atl'ecting the public weal. Thus President Low. of Colum- 
bia, represented the (Tovernment at The Hague Peace Congn-ss of 
bSh'.t. The presidents exert a minli greater intiuence over evervthing 

"See also < ohnithin Vniirrttiti/ I, ]i, :.'9o. 

^'Tlii.i building' is lunv «-<mii>Ieteil. — ISK).'!. 
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com-ovniiig' tlio uiiivor.sity" than tho chano-ing rector of the (lerman 
universities who is subordinate to a i;'overninent department, and their 
power of initiative is ([uite ditferent. That reput)lican Americans 
love monarchical powers is shown hv their railroad kinos, theii' direc- 
toi’s of oreat rino's and trusts, and also by the authority of their 
Presidents, despotic for the time beino. Seth Low.'' doctor of laws, 
was mayor of Brooklyn and an authority on tlie subject of municipal 
administration. In iSSit he was placed at the head of Columbia, and 
since then a new epoch has been inauo;uratt'd in the development of 
this university.' He has not oidy placed his vast tmergv and his far- 
reachino- influence at the service of the university, but he also sets an 
example by his self-sacriflcino' devotion. He erected the wonderful 
library of the university, that oi-nament and model of its kind, by a 
personal expenditure of Sl.:t5().noo. and he ranks in other respects 
amone- the most active patron.s of the nn'at institution upon whieli he 
has left the impress of his mind.'' 

THE I'UEDO.MIXA.NT I.NKLCE.NCK (IK THE <,|.,liM.AN (iVEK I’HK \MKm(AV T-yiVERSITrES. 

Upon the predominating influence of the Herman universities over 
the American, and in conseipience over the whole intellectual life 
of the Union, all voices appear to be unanimous. Thus, ainono- 
others. David Starr Jordan, president of Leland Stanford Junior 

"Tlie ilitticultie.s <if these positions are excellently ileseiiheil in an aiiDnymons 
article in the Atlnidh' M'liilhlii (April, pp. 4S:t-4h;'!i , nn The I'erplexities of a 
College I’resiilent. 

t'AIr. Low retired in 1901 when he was elected mayor of thi'city of New York. 
Columhia then had .'iS.o teachers, 4,.>(M) -tndents, 9 faculties, a library of hi 1,000 vol- 
umes, and its ])roi)erty amounted to ->18,000,000, of uhich Mr. Low had given 
$1,500,000— 190;L 

' The author of an article "What is a University ’'' in the London, Feb- 

ruary 12, ISOS, [). 2:10, .says, among other things; " Columhia is one of the best 
ajipointed institutions of learning in the world." A Kiedler ( "Amerikanische tech- 
nische r.ehranstalten." \ crhaiKlltntgett zur Brlortlerniiy tdv/ e/‘/a cs'.-ce.s-, LSO.’l, p. 

422) exiires.sed the opinion seven years ago that Columbia would jirobably become the 
foremost institution of learning in the United States. Columbia University and 
Teachers College were each awarded a goM medal at the Paris Exposition of the year 
1900, the former for photi^graidis. publications, and p-'ychology, the latter as a 
higher normal si-hool. 

'Mt might intiTcst ( ierman readers to know that Cohmdiia University in 1889 
bestt)wed the degree of doctor of la»su|>on Carl Scimrz. The promoter said, among 
other things, on that occasion: "We must congrat(d.ite ourselves that in honoring 
him, we help to strengthen the bond which unites (lernianv am 1 .Vmerica; that we 
in honoring him, also honor the great land which is his i>arent countrv and the 
original home of all thcjse in whose veins (lows English blood.” 

At the same time a Carl Schur/ donation to the amount of 82(1,1)00 was given to the 
university by his friends on condition that the interest on one-half the amount 
should be apiilied to establishing a fellowship in ( ierman and the other half be 
devoted to imrcliases for the < iermanii- section of the librarv. .V knowledge of tier- 
man is now one of the rei|uirements for admissi,)!! to Columbia Universitv. and in 
most of the unit ersities tlu* degree of doctor is bestowed only upon the candidate 
who is able to read jirinted (ierman fluently and to translate it into English at sight. 
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University of California, in an article on “The iirg-ent Need of a 
National University in Washington."" observes: 

The great revival of learning in the United States, which has sliown itself in the 
growth of universities, in the rise of the siiiritof investigation, and in the realization 
of the value of truth, can be traceil in a laige degree toGennanie influences. These 
influences have not come to ns through (ierinan immigration, or through the pres- 
ence of German scholars among ns. but through the experience of American scholars 
in Germany. If it be true, as ilr. .lames Bryce says [American Commonwealth, II, 
1889, p. 694, 3 ed.], that “of all institutions in America,” the universities, “have 
the best promise for the future;” we have Germany to thank for this. It is, how- 
ever, no abstract ( lerman v that We may thank, but a concrete fact. It is the existence 
in (ierniany of universities, strong, effective, and free. 

Even Enjj'li.sh voice.s lay strc'.s.s upon this fact. Thus, in an article 
in the SpHintor oi February it!, iHltS, on •• ^^dlat is a University?” 
in which, in consideration of the establishment of a university in Lon- 
don, dve types of modern universities arc charact(M'iged, the French, 
German, Enjj'lish, Scotch, and American (p. t!31). it says concerning 
the American types: 

We come now to the American univei>itie.“, by which we mean the greater insti- 
tutions of culture, not the humlreils of petty colleges to be fouiul in all i)arts of 
America. Some of these, in our judgment, come nearer to the ideal of a true uni- 
versity than any of the other tyi>es. HegiTining on the old English collegiate system, 
they have broadened out into \ast and si>lendidly endoue<l institutions of universal 
learning, have assimilated some German features, and have combined successfully 
college routine and discipline witli mature and advanced work. Harvard and 
Princeton were orignally Knglish colleges; now, without entirely abandoning the 
college system, they are great semi-German .seats of learning. J ohms Hopkins at 
Baltimore is purely ot the German tyjie with no residence, and only a few jdain 
lecture rooms, library, and museums. Columbia, originally an old English college, 
is now perhaps the first university iti .\merica, magnifioently endoweil, with .stately 
buildings, and with a school of political and legal .science second only to that of 
Paris. * * * The quadranglesand lawns of Harvard, Yale, and Princeton almost 
recall Oxford and Cambridge; their lecture rooms, lalioratories, and postgraduate 
studies hint of Germany, where nearly all Anierican teachers of the pre.sent genera- 
tion have been educated. 

I myself received the impre.ssioii tliat the majority of tlie professors 
of the universities which I visited in New York. Chieaoo, I’hiladel- 
phia, Boston, and Cambridge, with whom I became aetjuainted -and 
there were not a few of them — had sttidied in Germany or had at least 
spent some time there, of course e.xeeptiiig the few Germans who 
tilled positions in the unit ersities named. 

When, in January of this year, the faculty and students of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago gave a formal reception in t'hicago to the German 
ambassador, the professor of political economy, Mr. Laughlin, deliv- 
ered the address of welcome, from which I take the following sen- 
tences (Illinois Stt(atx-Zi’itiiiiy, January '25, IDUi), p. 5): 

There is no .American university which is not imbued with the fire of German 
intellectual activity. We have attended in crowds the lecture halh of the universi- 

<‘ Forum, January, 1897, p. flOO. 
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tiey and lighted the lamp ot our kiiowleilge at their altars. The .Vnu'rieans have 
found the love of truth, the sacred yearning after knowledge and jioetry in Heidel- 
berg, Gottingen, Tubingen, etc. When wa- look do« n upon the red roofs and towers 
of Gottingen, as upon the red marvel-flower of wisdom as it lies there surrounded 
by a garland of lindens standing on the old walls, we fiml there not only the student 
quarters of Bismarck but also the ]daees where Bancroft ami Longfellow intrenched 
themselves l)ehind their books. To be sure the < ierniaii universities have not served 
as mo<lels for our own, but we have adapted the spirit of their know ledge to our cir- 
cumstances, * * * ( )ur debt to German s<-ieniv is great ; we can not repay it. 

I hoard these very words, that tht' debt of oratitiide could never he 
repaid to Germany, front the mouth of out' of the professors of the 
"Pechnical High Scliool in Hoston, when, ujton my thanking him for 
the very obliging reception which I had met with, he refused to accejtt 
my thanks. 

(In the library of Edison'.s {trivate Itihoratorv iit Orange, near New 
York, 1 found, as artistic ornaments, the bust of Alexsinder von Hum- 
boldt and the portraits of Bunsen. Helmholtz, Ivirchliotf, Kopp, Liebig, 
and Magnus, but of no other .scientists. Whtm 1 told Edison how 
pleased 1 was to .see tluit he surrounded himself with the portrait, s of 
German scienti.sts. he told me of hi.s friendshij) with Helmholtz and 
Sienien.s. and mentioiu'd thtit he had that very morning tt) consult a 
treatise by A\'()hler. ) 

The present andjassador of the United Statf's to tin* German Empire. 
A. D. White, at a baiuiuet given in July of this year to the American 
Mechanical and Civil Engineering .Association in Berlin, expressed 
himself in the following terms: He look('d back with great satisfaction 
to the time, thirty years before, when he had studied the conditions of 
the high schools and the technical schools in Btu’lin. he had been able, 
on his return to America, to point to these institutions as worthy of 
imitation. As a consecpience Cornell University, of which, for a 
quarter of a centui-y, he was the first [)resident, and other special and 
technical schools were founded. Many of his <'ountrymen had received 
in Germany the impidse and the know ledge foi- the establishment of 
institutions of learning in their own land. lb* had returned to Amer- 
ica with love and reverence for his teachers. He, with manv' of his 
countrymen, regarded Germany as his .second fatherlaiul. 

L. Triang said, in a lecture on •‘■Germany in the .Vnu'riean univer- 
sities." recently delivered before the German Society of Columbia 
University (Zc/b/r/.sf. March .->. I'.lon); 

The .student whn, after cDUipletii)!! of the -.tudies usual in his country, wishes to 
perfect himself in Ids profession and carry on special '-tudies, almost invariably goes 
to Germany, where a great luoportion of tlie entire body of American teachers have 
receive<l their final educati<iu and imbibed thetierman sjiirit of learning and the 
German scientific faithfulness. 

Prof. Harry Thurston Peck, of Columbia University, and, as editor of the Book- 
man, one of our most prominent critics [T quote from an article bv IM. Groszmann 
in The Open Ciinet (Chicago I, ()<-tober, I.SHU, p. tiZIl], showed in a recent article that 
the old traditions of .Vmerican education have l)een wiped out bv German inlluence- 
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that a vivid iiiteres^t in German i)edaf:<>f;j’ i^" a.-fiertin'; itself more and more, and that 
German language and literature are <’ro\vding out other foreign iiiHuenees. He went 
so far as to say. “German influence has already altered the racial character of onr 
Iieople.” 

In Volume II of the report of tlie Commissioner of Education for 
the year 1S97-9S (Washino-ton, 18!W), in the chapter entitled Foreig’ii- 
ers in Universities of Europe.” page 170:^, tind in other places of this 
great work, may he found the following statements: American students 
preferably attend dena, Leipzig, Heidelberg, and Berlin, owing to the 
courses at these universities. In lS9.r, 8,86^ foreigners were matricu- 
lated at Gorman universities, of wliom 514 were Americans, but it is 
estimated that at least an eipial number studied by attending lectures, 
so that altogether an annual ([uota of over 1,()00 Americans may be 
estimated. At the same time oidy 108 Americans were matriculated 
in Austrian institutions and *‘>5 in Swiss institutions. In 1S95 Berlin 
had 159 Americans out of I.obs students. Leij)zig 58 out of ^.798. 
Gottingen 80 out of 878; Paris, on tin' other hand, had only 83 out 
of 10,915." 

James Bryce (American Common wealtli. 8d ed.. II, 1899. p. 882) 
says, giving reasons therefore, that •*(>xtremely few” of the American 
students go to Oxford or Caml)ridge in England, ll'ith reference to 
France, it is stated in an article l»y F. C. Mewcondx'. *’ Opjiortunities 
for biological study in Paris and the re<iuirements for the new doc- 
torate," in Sr/‘r/ice (May 11. 1900. p. 74o): 

Why do these men in .American universities a<lvise tiipir students to go to Ger- 
many? Why are tlie scientirtc libraries in this country so much l)etter stocked with 
German literature than with French literature? I can not help feeling, though I 
have no .statistics, that (jn the whole Germany has, within the past forty years, ]iro- 
duced more scientific men and more scientific literature than has F' ranee. Jt is doubt- 
less true that we neglect unduly French scientific literature in this country, hut it 
is probably also true that to-day, as forty years ago, we justly look to Germany as 
the .seat of the leading spirits in the progress of biological science. 

E. D. PeiTv, profe.ssor of Greek in Columbiii ['’niversitt', .say.s:* 

“It is the glory of Germany tliat she ha.s seen more clearly than 
other nations how true it is that the hight'st scientiKc training is none 
too good for her public servants.” Compare his very plain .statement 
concerning the influence of the Geriimti uiuversitv on the develop- 
ment of American universities, pages 288 and 2S9. Although S. 
Sherwood (Univer.sity of the Shite of New York, Regents’ Bulletin 
No. 11, Albany. 1893, p. 289) a.scribes to the ‘•revolutionary France 
the greater influence in .shaping the character of the entire modern 
system of education of Europe and America, nevertheless he freely 
admits that the German systems are now “models for the world.” 

In a very interesting manner II. A. Hinsdale, professor of peda- 

«The bad influence of Paris on the students has lieen de.scribed in Xation, j). 149 
August 2;?, 1900. 

Fducatioii in the Fnited States, edited by X, M. Ilntler, I, 1900, )i. 30(i. 
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gogics in tiie loiivnrsity of .Mioliigiin, siIm) <lesorii)(‘s this snnin iiitiu- 
ence in the cliapter Notes on the History of foreign InHuenee upon 
Kdncation in the Hnited States of the ai)ove-eited education report 
(I, ]). (i03-t)29). Among other things lie tlau'e gives a list of the 
Americans who studied in (fottingen from LTSl* to 1S51. in Halle from 
ISOH to iSdO, in Berlin from lSgr> to 1S,')0, and in I.ieipsie from ISg? 
to ISiO. Supplementary to this. Professor Perry, who has already 
hei'n (pioted. remarks" that after LS-fS a noticeable nimiher of Ameri- 
cans, including- many of the most eminent scholars the country has 
produced, obtained degrees in (fermany. anil that after ISTU, hundreds 
visited Giu'inany annually, which, togetlu-r with the opening of the 
Johns Hojikins rni\ersity in Baltimore' in.Ianuary, ISTti. on an avow- 
edly (ferman plan, gave a mighty impulse. 

In the same pei'iodical ([>. b) 11. A. Todd, professor of romantic phi- 
lology m C'olumbia Pniversity, states that prior to tlie last twenty years 
American students abroad attended almost exclusively (rennan univer- 
sities. d'o-day. therefore, the .Vmerican unixersities are manned pre- 
eminently by professors who have been in close contact with the leading- 
minds of ( rermany. .\lthough it is now customary to advise American 
students to study for a year in (iermany. Professor d'odd can. “with 
prophetic eye. foresee the tiini' when it will become of inti'i-est to an 
increasing number of Kuroiiean students to seek part of their training- 
in the rnited States." I think time will show that he is right. That 
so lai-ge a pcri-entagi' of the a(-tive [irofessors of the Americiui univer- 
sities have studied in (lerman\- may jierhaps be in part (‘Xplained by 
the fact that the men who sought lo complete their education in 
Europe were a very select intt'llei-tual band. Only the best fitted and 
the most ambitious young scientists felt the desire to extend their 
circle of vision. Their knowledge and their viexvs wert' essentially 
widened in Europe, and thus they returiu'd jn-edestined to till positions 
as teachers. 

Prof. H. Miinsterberg. of Harvard, has recently e.xpressed the opin- 
ion''' that, although the s[)irit of .\merican universities has for the past 
fifty years bi'en deti'i-mined by men who have studied iti (iernianvand 
brought holin' with them enthusiasni for Oerman science, these rela- 
tions are now changing. The number of students, he says, who after 
a couple of years of study return from (Iermany deeply di.sappointed. 
is increasing in a striking manm'r. and everywhere the advice is heard 
to finish one's ordinary studies in America and to seek further inspi- 
ration in (n'l inanv only after having- obtained a degree. Such a change 
would show that the former i-onditions of dependence no longer exist 
to tlieir former i-xtent, and that the time when Professor Todd's 
tirophecy will conn' tnu' is already approaching. 

'I i'oliiiuhiti II, IMHI, p. ’’ Znknnff. IIMHI, Xu. .'lu, ji 
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fi. IRON FURNITURE, (fLAPS OASES, FIREPROOF BUILDINGS, LIGHT- 
ING OF INTERIOR OF BUILDINGS, DISTANT HEATING. 

IRON KI'RNITrKE. 

The Art Metal Construction Company' of Jamestown, New York, 
formerly the Fenton Metallic Manufactui'ino; Compan}’, which has its 
office (and samples) in the magniticent building of the New York 



pxQ, 21 — Fire*i>roof policy room of the Kew York Life Insurance Company. 


Life Insurance Comiiany. B4H Broadway, manufactures, among other 
things, iron cases for documents and records of every description, 
library stacks and furniture, such as desks, tables, chairs, cases, etc. 
In the building mentioned it has titted up several of its offices entirely 
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fireproof with iron furnishings to the value of 85'>,UOO. I give two 
illustrations of the policy room and its grounil plan, as well as an illus- 
tration of its iron correspondence case with iron, douhlc-roller shutters. 
This firm also manufactured the previously mentioned handsome book 



Fill. 22.— Another (*f the nMtm ^.hown in tig. 21. 


stacks of Columbia lhiiv(‘rsity. Its contrivances are widelv distrib- 
uted over the entire great country. .Vmong other things worth seeino- 
in New York is also the tireproof real estate record room of the New 
York Central and Hudson Kiver Kailroad Company, installed bv this 
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firm, where everything i.s of iron. It has done some very excellent 
work in several Government biiilding.s in Massachusetts, ai)Out which I 
shall speak under Boston. The uuthoritie.s of the United States, for 

Brick Parfifiort Walls 



Fig. 23 — plan of the room slioun in litf'j 21 22. 


the sake of greater security against tire, are turning more and more to 
iron furniture, wliich i> preferable to wood .also on ticcount of its 
general appearama'. Iron is prepared for this purpose with much 
better machinery than among us, and is, in eonstaiuenee. in spite of 

higher wages, mucli cheaper than 
in Germany. It has at the same 
tilin' the adi antage of an elegant 
exterior. Kspecially perfect is 
the varnish, which is obtained b\' 
triple burning. By its use the 
iron becomes as if enameled. It 
is. mori'oM'r. adorned with 
bronze, brass, marble, painting, 
and the like. 

There are several larger firms 
of the sann' sort in the. United 
States, as. for example. Snead & 
Go. Iron W'orks in Louisville. 
Kentucky, which, among other 
things, constructed the remarka- 
ble iron book stacks in th(' Li- 
brary of Congress, to which I 
shall refei- in a later rejiort: 
there is also J. B. and J. M. Cornell. Twenty-sixth street and 
Eleventh avenue in New York (also Cold Spring in Xew Yoi'k). who 
manufactured the furnishings of the county court-house in Worces- 



Fig. 24. — Document ca>e. with double-roller 
eurtaiii. (See p. 381.) 
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ter, Massachusetts, and at wliose establislunent I saw document 
cases and record cases in course of cou.struction for the court-house in 
Baltimore, parts of an order for ^60,000. The iron l)ook stacks of 
this tirm pleased me particularly on account of their simplicity, as 
compared with the difi'erent models which I saw in the libraries of New 
York, Albany, Buti'alo. Chicajio. Washinjfton, Philadelphia. Boston, 
and Cambridge. The tigured case for folio volumes which rest upon 
rollers can be closed by iron roller shutters. 

With regard to fireproof rooms and their fitting up with iron furni- 
ture, we in Europe ar(>. at all events, far In-hind America, and I can 
not too strongly recommend adopting in our museums and other public 
buildings such contrivances which arc already in very general use 



Fig. 1^5 — Case for folio volumes, with roller eitrtaiu ami Intok'' on roller'* i See p. 382 i 

there. One of the above-mentioned tirms has th(> motto. •’Anything 
in mt'tal fi’om a building to a bo.x." It is the more surprising that the 
American museums have as yet no iron, but only wood(>n cases and 
desks for their collections," whereas the former are already iised to 
some extent in Europe. There can lie no doubt that the Americans, 
when once they shall have decidt'd on iron furniture foi’ museums, will 
be in a position to construct it in a much more perfect manner than 
we have as yet succeeded in doing in Europe, since their expi'idences 
witli otln'r iron contrivances have alreadv carrit'd them verv far. 

"They have since l)ef;un to lit with .sucli the Wi.star Institute hi Philaileliihia, 
anil, 1 believe, other places. 
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It is difficult to induce the firms mentioned to execute small orders 
for Europe. 1 have so far only succeeded in obtaining for the Dresden 
Museum from Snead & I'o. a free standing iron book stack, and from 
the Art Metal Company an iron card catalogue case with twelve 
drawers. 

GLASS CASES. 

At the establishment of F. Pollard (38-37 Bcthune street. New York 
Citj*; also Cleveland, Ohio, aiid Pittsl)urg, Pennsylvania) 1 saw glass 
cases and glass desks without framework except on the back, and of 
excellent workmanship. Mj’ attention was first attracted to veiy large 
show windows of this kind whose plate glass ])ancs were not fastened 
in iron or wooden frames, but were h('ld t)y metal screws which 
pressed the edges of tlie glass together, with only a thin layer of cloth 



FIG. 26.— Long, low cast*, or tlcsk top. with marble ba'se. Opiming behind. 


between to make them tit tightly. .These cases are. so far as I am 
aware, as 3 ’et nowhere used in mu.seuins. They now serve only for 
show cases in business houses, but are excellently adapted for public 
collections on account of their elegance and absence of framework on 
the sliow sides. Cases completely proof against dust, which have not 
as yet been manufactured, could easily fu' attained. They are opened 
and closed at the back by means nf glass doors in wooden or white 
metal frames; socle or base of mai'l)le or of any other material. 1 
give a figure of a case of tlie kind which, with lowei- socle, could be 
used as a desk top. and which may b<‘ had up to five meters in length. 
I obtained a sample of such a case of smaller size for the Dresden 
Museum. At the Industrial Exposition in Philadelphia I saw similar 
very elegant glass cases manufactured by the firm of F. X. Canter, 
Leadenhall and , ‘Stockholm streets, Baltimore, with branch houses in 
Boston, New York, Pliiladel[)hia, and M’^ashington. These cases were 
made tight by means of silk t»ands. The business is now turned into 
a joint stock company, the Crv.stal Show Case and Mirror Company, 
which is to go over “the whole earth.” 


New York Clearing House. New York City 
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FIREPROOF BI II.DINOS. 

Ill New York very iiuiny fireproof and hiirglar-proof buildinos may 
be found. I inspected ainonir other.s the mao'niticeiit buildino- erected 
by (ril)son in ISbU for the New York t'learino- House A.s.'-ociation 
(Cedar street), whose iialance.s amount annually to S^Sb.OOlbiMdJ.OOb" 
and when' millions in gold are constantly stored. Evi'rything is done 
here to guard against robbery, Kri', and insurrection, din' ditferent 
rooms are separated from om* another liy grates and doors; the iron 
cast's for valuables are so constructed tliat they may be instantlv closed 
by a grasp of tin' hand; th*' casli vaidts may bi' submerged, and the 
whole may be turned into a kind of fortress with cannon and muskets. 
Electric bells to summon aid from without are to be found every- 
where. Yhe vaults could be reached l>y dynamiti' only in case one 
were willing to bury himself under the ruins, since undermining it 
from without is jiractically impossibh' on account of tin' deep founda- 
tion. Elsewhere iron armor [ilates havt' liecn ('inployed as a protection 
against cannon balls. It does not appear from without that the 
clearing house is so formidalily [irotected. Such contrivances would, 
indeed, not be applicable to museums, but some of them might be 
introduced to proti'ct certain oiijt'cts of valiu' or sections of the 
museums.'' 

I take at random among others, as an oliji'ct well wortli seeing, the 
recently completed tireproof Imilding of the Eniversity C'lub (Fifth 
avenue and Fifty-fourth street), rivi' stories in front and eight stories 
in the rear, constructed by MeKim. Mead White. It is a Floren- 
tine fortress-pulace, lito feet in height, ornamented among other 
things with the arms of eighteen American universities in stone. 
Till' club has h.uoo membei's. all of whom must possess a learned 
degree in order to be admitted, and contains a library of go.ooo vol- 
umes. A higher standard of solklity, titness. and carefullv planned, 
practical utilization anti distribution of .spact'. with tastt' and elegance 
in e.Accutitm. coidd scarct'ly Im' imagined. The Hat roof, which atfords 
a tine vit'W, st'i'vt's in summer evenings as a ph'asant resort. In the 
cellar there is a gymnasium. .VII nu'chanical contrivances are of a 
high degree of jx'rfection. embodying all possibh' modern inventions, 
and many of them would be applicabh' to buildings for colh'ctions. 
Tlie whole is a model and unique structurt' of its kind and compar- 
able only to a ])rinci''s palact'. Tin' cost of the ground, building, and 
furnishings amounted to o\t'r Si!. I ^.'i.ihio. 

"Tile averaire daily lialanrcs in liiOl were s2.=>4, ia:!.(i;!S; on ilay 1(1. S.'iils .5:-!7 4 (i<) 
The average daily balance in gold and liank notej- was .si l,tinh,7s4. 

''In the basement of the Swi.'s Landes Mii-emn at Zuricli there is a tireproof and 

hurglar-jiroof room. ligtited only liy electricity and ely installed, for all the 

I>rccions things of the collection and where the\ are exhibited to the pid.lic in iron 
desks. 

N\r Mrs I! hi;; '.’.I 
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With regard to the tireprootiiig the following niai’ be specially 
noted: The outer walls are t)f brick and granite; all the inner parti- 
tions of hollow terra-cotta blocks. The ceilings ai’c sui)ported by 
wrought-iron columns, which are covered over with hollow terra-cotta 
blocks. The joists are of steel, and the dome ceiling is constructed in 
even arches of hollow terra-cotta blocks. The spai'c between these 
blocks and the joists is tilled with concrete. In this concrete ai'e placed 
the beams, to which the flooring is nailed. 'I'liis and similar ceiling 
construction is indeed known and used among us, but is not in such 
general use as in America. 

For protection against tire, two 4-inch pipe's rim from the roof to the 
cellar, where they are connected with a steam pump, and continue out 
to till' street, so that the hose lielonging to the city tire department 
may be attached to them. In each story there is a branch ])ipe with 
hose coupling, hose, and mouthpiece. The hose is wound around a 
wheel. The roof is flat and completely covei-ed with glazed bricks. 

In the rooting of tireproof buildings sjiecial attention sliould be paid 
to proti'ction against flying cinders, which may exti'nd much farther 
than is generally supposed, .'^ome years ago a tire broke out in a pri- 
vate residence on Fifth avenue between Si.xty-si'venth and Sixty- 



eighth streets, opposite Central Park, in the best part of the city, by 
which thirteen persons lost their lives. 'I’ln' sparks flew o\ er two cross 
streets and ignited the roof of anothei- private l•esidence. lesulting in 
the loss of two additional lives, and yi't the houses in this locality all 
look like solid stone structures. 'I’he distance was from b( m i to feet. 
This shows the dangi'r of leaving' buildings containing' collections in 
the middle of the city, as some of them are located in Dresden, without 
very carefully planned ju'otection against tii'e. especiallv in the upper 
portions. Fire has often been known to cross a street more than 65 
feet wide. 

In describing the institutions of Chicago 1 shall return to the sub- 
ject of tireproof buildings and questions connected with them. 

The heating and ventilating apparatus in the mod<>l building of the 
University Club mav also be di'scribed somewhat more in detail: 

The exhaust steam of the electric light and power plant sutlices for 
heating the entire building with low-pressure steam. Everv radiator 
has its own supply pipes and return |)ipes. and the main return pipes run 
into the cellar below the water level of the boiler, in order to afford 
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Silfer and noiseless circulation. The condensed steam is forced back 
to the boilers by self-rej> ulatinj»; .steam pumps. 

The temperature in the main rooms is automatically reoulated by 
Johnson thei'inostats. Thi.s apparatus was invented by Profcs.sor 
Johnson, of Milwaukee, and perfected to its pre.scnt successful applica- 
tion. The .lohnson Temperature Kej^ulatinji" Company. Fourth a\ enue. 
New York, has already set up such apparatus in inindrods of buildin<;s. 
The most cssetitial ])ortions of the apparatus consist of diaphrayrus and 
cut-off valves to control tin' source of heat. mo\ ed by compressed air. 
and thermostats, which reyulate the How of compress('d air to the 
valves by the movement of a compound band. J’his band is to be 
adjusted so that the desired ranye in the tomperatur(' may thereby be 
attained. The ventilating .system is iinh'pcinh'nt of the heatiny, so 
that it may be set in iuotion accordiny to the net'd of tlu' different 
times of day. The fi-esh air is warmed a little so that it does not dis- 
turb the e(piilibi-iuni of temperature in the rooms. Tliis warminy 
is also reyulated by thermostats. The .system of ventilation insun's a 
thorouyh circulation, but at the .same time prevents a draft. All the 
main rooms are suftieientlv [)rovided with fresh air. which is chanyed 
on an averaye si.x times an hour. The exhaust air is drawn off aecortl- 
iny to tlie need. The cloak rooms, toilet rooms, etc., tlie kitchen, 
whicli i.s fitted up in a specially inycnious manner, and the laundry 
have exhausters only. The air is here renewed from ten to fifteen 
times an hour. 

'I'he fans which supply the air are centrifuyal blowers, which are 
driven by direct-actiny, hiyh-jtressure enyiiu's, 'fhest' fans, the 
enyines, and the heaters occupy a .s[)ecial room in the cellar, 'flic 
exhaustei-s on the roof are diseoidal ventilators, which are dri\(‘n bv 
direct-actiny electromotors. 

LiiairiN’O or intkkiok.s, 

I saw for the first tinu' in the lh»ston .Vrt Museum a liyhtiny of 
rooms by windows with prismatically-ribiM'd panes, which mad(> it 
possible to illuuiinate otherwise .somewhat dark wall surfaces in such 
a manner by dayliyht that they were tiu'i-eby adapted to the hiuiyiny 
of pictures. fVhen once my attentioii was attracted to thi.- matter I 
found such prismatic panes in use in many other places. 1 hunted up 
the business ottiee of the American Luxfer Prism Companv. Ido Fifth 
avc'iuie. New' York, a company which oi-iyinally had its head(iuarteis 
in Chieayo, but which now' has its central ofliee in London under the 
name (feneral Luxfer Prism Companv. with branches in Chieayo, 
Toronto. London, Paris, and Berlin. In the Fnited .States the Ameri- 
can Luxfer Prism Company has its offices m seventeen oth(>r cities 

an extensive industry w hose products are widely distributed. 

It is the more a.stonishiny that mu.seums have not yet directed their 
attention to this matter, for nowhere did I find this glass in usc except 
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in the Boston museuiu mentioned, unless it eseaped niy notice, while 
scarcely a biiildintr for collections exists wltich is not capahle of 
improvement in this respect. The company makes lio dill'ermit kinds 
of prismatic panes and single prisms, the latter for skylights, which in 
the United States are used very much in rooms mider the paiamients 
of the stiXM'ts, since these, rooms belong to tlie cellai's of tlie adjacent 
houses. The ribbed panes, of the uniform size of lo s(|ujire centi- 
meters, are electrolytically glazed between flat (■o])p('r bands." aiul are 
then fireproof, which offers another gnait advantagt' and permits tlndr 
employment as window shutters, doors, »'tc. , for closing entire stories, 
and the like. 

A similar company is the .Mississippi (ilass Company, with agmicics 
in Boston (Boston Plate and M’indow Class Company). I’rof. C. 11. 
Aorton. of the Massachusetts Institute t>f Teehnolog\'. made a report 
on this sul)ject in l.sit.'s. bas(‘d upon experiimmts (The Did'usion of 



Kb, js,— Pn-sniiitK' nmt of thp Fic., ''inu'lc pn^m. a- niatio I'V tJio AintTUMn 

AiiuTiraii LiixftT Prism Ofnipany fajxfvr Prism roiuiMiu 


Ijight through M’indows. in the si^venty-.-'Ceond circular of the Boston 
Manufacturers' Mutual f irt' Insuranct' Company, by K- .Vtlvin-on. 13 
pages in tpuirto).'' O. H- Bas(|uin published in l.s;»!» for tin* Ceianan 
Luxfer Prism Syndicate in Berlin :i ILandbook on Luxfer Prisms and 
Eh'ctro-ghiss (S-i pages, <ptaito. with :tl plates and about ino text 
tigure-.). which offers an explanation of this subject, which is so 
important for lighting and such a si-eurity against tire.' I give a 

" There .are new ( IHUX I luannfaetnreil lar^e panes ef prisniatically l ilihed ala-s witii- 
fint tlase copper liainls l)i-t«eeii, wliieli. theueh net as jiouerfiil as small eiie.s, 

aive vervy-ooil nsults (as I exporieiiceil in the IJresileii Museuni l, and winch are 
nincli elieaper. 

'> This appeared m Ino" in third enlarired edition, in Iteport ill ot tlie Insurance 
Kneineer Kxperiment Station, dl (Milk street, hoston, paires iU-.'I.'!. witli niaiiv 
illustrations, (piarto. 

' Dr. 1!. Wandolleck. assistant in the Dresden Zoological .Museiiin, was kind eiioiiah 
to jirepare the following statement eoneerniin; luxfer jirism- and eleetro-^las', hased 
on tlie two pa[ieis cited in the text a.s well as on his own studies. I iieert it liere 
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tiguro of a prismatic ribi)cd glass plate and a single pri.-'in. The latter 
may be had up to a considerable size. The Hat form (midti-pri.'-m 
plate) co.^ts Sod to Std a stjuai’e yard; and the ribbed glass plates in 
their copper frames. Sdd a s((uare yard. I have made a trial of a 
window with about .5 s(juare yards of plate glass in the ethnographic 
department of the Dresden iMuseum. 

because 1 ci uisidei' the sulijeet iiii|)i>rtiint for imiseiiiiis .«o lo 7 i(r au they Ii:we not 
learned to liiiihl them with all I'ooms eiiimllv well lialited: 

Kvervhodv has tierhai'S noticed that rooms on the jironiid door, nniler most eir- 
eniiishini'es ))o<irly lighted, in winter, when the window jianes are thickly eo\ered 
with frost. ha\ean atneeahle. uniform litrht. They have i)ei'tia|js also noticed that 
;it other times, when the panes are clear and dry, only a small space near the w indow 
is reatl\ well lighted and the other parts of the room remain more or less in shadow. 
In the rase of the frost a peeidiiir diffusion of the litrht is notireahle, the sharji con- 
trast between tin* part near the window and the inner part has disappeared, and 
only veiy graduallv does the intensity of the liirht diminish toward the bark jiarf of 
the room. 

For liirlitinir a room by daylii;ht by means of its window.s, the bit of open sky 
which looks in throus;h the windows is mor<' im])ortant than anythin},' else. The 




amount of litrlit derived by reflection from other objects is. on the other hand, wrv 
small. T.he nearer opposite buildin>rs are to the windows of a room or the higher 
tho.st' buildinos are, the .smaller will be the hit of sky which ran look into the roo:n 
7ind li};ht it up. t\ hy, then, under thi‘ sana* 7*onditions of Hold, does such a room 
appi'ar briohter — that is, more uniforndy liohteil — w hen the windows are frostv than 
when they are clear? 

riu* wimlow is struck by a bunch of rays which oo(*s throuoh the ]>hine ]>iU’.rllt‘l 
o|ass without ehanoino their direction ( lio and the more obliijiiely tliev fall 

the smalh'i- will be the surface of ti()or which they strike and illuminate. The iitrld 
which illuminates the rest of the room is derived by rcHection from this small spot. 

Tlu“ iiaitieh'S ot frost on the windows eoiisi.st of erystalli/ed water, of an immense 
number of small he.vaoonal iirisms. Every ray of Hold which strikes one of these 
small jirisms is refracted ami takes another direction, .'^ince the numberless jirisms 
lie in every conceivable direetiou on the surface ot the stlass, the ravs of li};ht strik- 
in}j them are also turni'il in every possible direction. They will not fall jiarallel on 
the door a before, but .shoot into the room in every direction. The room is no 
lontrer lilled with the scanty reflected lisrld which comes from the litrldcl spot outlie 
floor, but with Ii<.'ld direct from the skv ( fi};. dl i. 

This observation has led to a disi o\ery w hieh is of the oreatesr importance in 
liitldine daik rooms by dayliold. The problem to sohe was merely to re]ilaci' the 
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DISTANT HEATING. 

The distances which in Dresden arc taken into consideration in the 
establishment of the distant-heating- iilant for the nmseiims, etc., hold 
a middle place between American district-heating- systems and distant- 
heating establishmetits, but incline more toward the former. 

The New York Steam C'omjjany has established a gi-eat district 
steam heating system with sc'veral boiler houses in the lower part of 
the city almost from the' Jiattery to the other side of the city hall, 
1,500 t ards up llroadway, extending about half that distance east and 
west in the side streets; altogether about .S miles of pipe. Among 
other great biuldings included in this .system are the post-othce, IVIills 
Iluilding with ten stories, and IManliattaii I.ife Building with its 350- 
foot tower. The amount of steam furnished (including power) is .said 
to be satisfactoi-y, but the returns are not considerable. Such district 
heating establishments are to be found in Lockport, Detroit, Bhila- 
d(dphia, Washington, Hartford, etc., but all except one are out of 
use, as they did not prov(' a succe.ss. On the other hand, district 
heating .syst(“ms have lately been combined with electric plants by 
utilizing the exhaust steam, as in Springtield, Illinois, and in other 
cities. For the linancial succe.sscio.se proximity of the heated district 

icc jirisins of the frnzeii wiinlous by ;;Iass |>risiiis and to };ive tile glass prisni.s a regular 
aiTaiigenieut in place of the irregularity of the ice crystals. Another part of the 
jirohlein to solve wa.s to regulate the direction of the rays falling in at random. 
Kverything was already fully accomplished by the B'resnel lenses in the light-houses. 
It was therefore only neces.-ary to remodel thi.s costly contrivance so as to adapt it to 
other uses and to cheapen ;t enough to bring it within reach of the general public. 
This the Luxfer I’ri.sm Company succeeded in <loing. It manufactures out of plain, 
colorles', hard-gla.-s mold small, strongwindow panes, with one surface plain, butthe 
other tluteilwith dec|) parallel grooves, by means of these furrows they obtain 
strong strips of glass, to which are given the form of distinct-angled, three-sided 
prisms. The prisms haw a common basal .surface, j)arallel to the plane surface of 
the plane, and their correspomling surfaces are likewi.se [jarallel. (See tig. 2S.) 

If ra\s of light fail uiHin the plane, they are not conveyed on in the same direc- 
tion, as in the case of ordinary wimlow glass, but are refracted to an angle bearing a 
delinite relation to the angle of the prisms. ( B'ig, .-fl. ) 

If we take a window consi.'-ting of nothing but prism panes, all of whose prisms 
lie parallel, all rays of light will strike into the room in a jiarallel <lirection. It is 
ea.w to understand that by a different arrangement of the prism panes or certain 
portions of them, rays can be conducted into any desired parts of the room. 

But all poorly lighted rooms do not have such spaciou.s window-s as supposed in 
the above de.'cription. Avery large nundier of rooms lie below the level of the 
street. Their small windows and the poor light of the generally large rooms limit 
their use to a great extent. These winilow.s, which are placed in a narrow- shaft and 
often scarcely rise above the level of the street, excludes the use of those prism panes 
becaus, the amount of liglii coming in Irom the .sky is entirely too narrow. This 
ditticulty has been obviated by the constnietion of a particular kind of prism. 

The ma.«s of light would become greater if the light shaft could be made larger, 
luit trallic on the street forbiils that. 

It therefore became neci'ssary to find some i-ontrivance which would make it 
possible to enlarge the light siiaft without interfering with the street tratfi<'. The 
light shaft is <'overed by a plate eonsisting of j)risms. This jilate is eomposed of very 
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to the power station and also a certain size of the district is requisite. 
In 8t. Joseph, Missouri, a i)l()ck of business houses, with a room space 
of over 3u0,000 cubic yards, is heated ))y the exhaust steam from the 
electric station situated a mile away. 

On the other hand, it has been discovered that the special heating’ 
apparatus is more advantageous for very large l)uildings and single 
groups of l)uildings, although the expenditure of coal is not thereby 
diminished. Of such, tluu’c are very many in America. i\Iost large 
buildings hav(' tludr own pow(U‘ plants for electric lighting, (dectric 
and hydraulic power for clevatt)rs, ventilators, etc., and for the manii- 
factun' of ice and the like, in which the working engines afford steam 
for heating almost without cost. Chimneys projt'ct l)ut little at>ove 
the roofs and nt'V(‘r gi\ e forth such smoke as among us, especially as 
in Dresden. In Anu'i iea better coal is burned. Ktdatively few high 
chimneys ar(' st'cn in the cities and they do not attract so much atten- 
tion on account of tin- height of the buildings. 1 have already men- 
tioned the distance-heating of Columbia I'niversitv. d'he (li’and 
Hotel on Broadway possesses a plant for electric lighting for four 
blocks of houses." and the exhaust steam from the engines suffices to 

larffe sinjile prisms (see tig. "a, p. 3ss), whii’li receive light direct from the sky on 
their entire ha.sal surface. Tliey then throw this nui.xinunn ina.ss at a tixed angle 
against the perpendicnlar or ohliipie, stationary or movable windows of the room, 
whence iirisin panes, instead of tin* nsnal window gla.-s, distrihnte the ra_\s. 

In order that the ideas which we have just traced, and which rest upon physical 
princijiles, might he put into practice with a result approaching as near as possible 
to the theory, one more invention wa,s reipiisite, namely, that of gahanic glazing. 

Whereas formerly, and still ahno>t umversall\, the panes are fastened to the 
framework of windows by means of putty or strips of lead, galvanic glazing employ s 
electrolytically precipitated, and therefore to a certain e.xtent plastic, copper us a 
cement. The single panes, with a framework of thin copjier strips, aie tied to plates 
of fixed size, and thus jilace<l in the copper hath. In uhont thirty hours electrolytic 
copper is precipitated upon the copper strips and this hinds the jianes to their 
frames tirndy an<l immovahlv, making them ah.solntely aii’iiroof. 

The advantage* of this electrolytic glazing is great. In the first jdace, the strips 
separating the ]ianes can he made considerably narrower, which is eijnivalent to a 
smaller lo.ss of light; and then .snch winilows are more elastic and much more capa- 
ble of resistance than jaittied windows, and show themselves to he fireproof to an 
emineid degree. 

While windows glazed in the n.sual manner immediately burst and fall out on 
being heated, these windows have shown their absolute stability during very many 
trials. If, while heated, they are struck by a stream of water from the hose, thev 
burst, to be sure, but never fall out. Electro-glazing is therefore to be used especiallv 
in elevator ami light shafts, since the latter, with their glazing so little capable of 
resistance, are not only incapable of opposing the ilevouring element in the different 
stories, but generally open the way to it. 

"In Xew York among m<}st of the straight long and cross streets a block ea.st of 
Fifth avenue is in general from 400 to 420 feet long and 200 feet wide, the lono 
streets frivm 7d to 140 feet wide, and the cross streets 00 feet wide; west of Fifth 
avenue a block is generally SOO feet long and 200 to 204 feet wiile, the long streets 
being 100 feet wideand tin* lao.ss streets 00 or 100 feet wide. If von ask the distance 
of anyone on the street he will usually reply that it is so manv blocks. 
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heat the hotel. Most of the jyreat hotels in the United States have 
their own power plants. 

Jn installing' the plant it is of the tri'Oiitest importance to protect the 
hot pipes from the outside water. This may he accomplished ))y 
proper drainage. 

It is also important, by the insertion of e.xpansive joints of special 
construction and tixod in a particular way at proper distances, to com- 
pensate for the expansion of the pij)ps and to keep them in position. 
In this case it is always advantageous to place the boilers deeper than 
the building to be heated. Finally, the pipes should be isolated. This 
is best accomplished by laying them in cemented conduits easih’ 
inspected, and l)y wrapping them in asbestos pa])er, hair felt, and 
linen, to prevent loss of heat so far as possible. The pipes then 
remain serviceable from live to fifteen years, according to the temper- 
ature to which they are subjected; furthei-more, those protected bv a 
covering of incoitdjustible mineral wool last still longer. This (pies- 
tion has been made the subject of an extended series of experiments. 
Hot water has the worst effect on iron, whereas steam is harmless." 

What I have said is eertaitdy far from exhausting the subject of 
what New York has to show with reference to buildings for collections 
and technical scientific contrivances, in their bearing upon museum 
interests, laick of time, however, has compelled me to limit my 
observations, nor can I in making my report discuss everything that 
I have seen. 

II.— ALBANY. 

[On tho Hii'Kon Rivt-r, thi* fapital of tin* of N’t w York, with ovt-r 100. ooo inliabitants.] 

7. I’NIVKUSITY or THK STATK oK NEW YORK. 

This university was founded in the year 1TS4 by the State of New 
York, by which it is maintainetl and govt'rnetl. It is. however, not a 
flidactic university, but a kind of supervising administrative depart- 
ment of instruction, uniciue of its kind, and traceable to the intluenceof 
the French philosophers of the ('ighteenth century.'' The institution, 

« 1 olitaineil the c'lcater part of these remarks conceriiin;; heatinv from the report 
of Water Inspector lloeeli, IS'tS, at tlie Imperial emhassv in Washington, which 
was kincllv jilaced at mv disposal by the royal Prn.ssian mini.stry of public works, 
and which is also referred to in tin* < 'I'litrolhlatt fur rhiiiirrii'dllniii/, XIX, p]i. tlH 
to 70. I consulted, besides, the work of It. C. Carpenter, lleatino and Ventilating 
Buildings (Xew York, Wiley, Od. revised eil.. ISii.s, xiii, and 411 pp.). particularly 
Jip. 200-207, Transmission of Steam bong Distances, and pp. 197-200, Protection ot 
main Pipe from boss of Heat. Mr. Carpenter is profe.ssor of experimental engineer- 
ing in Cornell University, Ithaca, Xew York. 

"See S. Sherwood: University of the State of XeW York: Drigiii. liistory, and 
pre.sent organization, in Itrijnils’ Bulhthi Xo. 1 1, .laiiuary, bSit.'t (.VIbany ), pp. 201-;!00, 
as well as Bulletin Xo. .'IS, .Iiine, 1897, laiws, ( trdiiiances, and By-laws, |ip. 401-.’)04. 
The secretary’s report in Hit/nilx' flulhtin Xo. 2.8, May. lst)4, pp. .124. also gives much 
interesting information concerning the organization, administration, etc. Further, 
Handbook X'o. 1, Outline, pp. 42 (1893). 
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perhaps, most resembles the ■'’Universite de Fi-aiice." founded by 
Napoleon in ISOS. It is trying’ to solve the universal problem of 
extending culture, and has supervision in the State of New York over 
34 universities and academic high schools (colleges of liberal arts), 76 
professional technical schools, 189 academies, and .559 high .schools 
(that is, secondaiT schools) with lol.6:io scholars, over 1S8 libraries, 
musoum.s. and the like, as well as over 588 organizations which are 
affiliated with it — that is. over 1.514 in all. ■' Its activity embraces not 
only the ti('ld of work of academies, colleges, universities, professional 
and technical schools, but also that of libraries, museums, courses of 
lectures, and the like." It is govei'iied by niiu't('en unpaid regents 
(who are electc'd in the same manner as Senators of the Fnited States, 
and who are tlu' only life-tenuia' officers in the State of Neu York), 
togetlnu- M'ith the governoi-, the lieutenant-govei‘nor. the seci'etary of 
State, and the superintendent of pid)lic instruction, with a chauci'llor 
and vice chancellor at the head, who are likewise elected and serve 
without pay. 

The univ('rsity confers degrees aft(,T examinations, as wi>ll a.s 
licenses to practice medicine, dentistry, and \ (*tei inary medicine in the 
State of New Fork. It annually .aids the institutions nanual to the 
extent of $850. UpO. pro\ ided each of tlu'se institutions raises a similar 
sum for the .same pttrpose. and it aids ])ul)lic liliraries to the exttuit 
of >150.(100, on the same condition. Its annual budget amounts to 
$500, otto (iMf'.t). Likt' other State's of the Fnion. the State of New 
York has ti departtin'iit of public instruction which elire'ets the 
elemetitary schools (free' common .schools), ami nine-ti'iiths of all the 
children attend these schools; but no othei' State of tin' rnion has a 
departmeid which attends solely to tin' iedi're'sts of higlu'r instructifui. 
As such this departiiK'iit exe'i'ci.si's jurisdiction o\ I'r thi' institutions 
which are placed uiuh'r its control. It holds annually a congrc'ss for 
higher instruction, which is attemh'd by ilelegiiti's from otlu'r .States 
and uiuversitics. and whos(> pi'oce'c'dings are publislu'd." It was lati'lv 
proposed to establish in the State' eef N'e'\\ York a eh'partme'nt of 
ediu'atie)!!, which was tee emderae-e the' unive'i'sity and the de'pnrtment 
of publie- instructieen. with the- chane-e'lhu- of the' uidve'rsitv as re'spon- 
sible. exe'cutite. and administrati\ e' heael. but the' |)re)je'e't has see far 
ne)t been e arrie'd eeut. 

The university is eergaiuze-el inte) six eh'pai tme'nts; .Vdiuiidstration. 
ceelleges. high scheeeil. henne e'due-atieni, library, anel muse'um. It has 
its eeffice's in the e'a])itol. The' aelministniti ve' eh'partme'nt ine'lude's tlu' 
e'xe'e-utive. the' ge'iie'ral supe'rv isieeii. the tinaiie-e"-. and the' elutv eef 
making re'ieejrts.''' The' e'edlege' eiepartnie'ut e emdue-ts the' e'xaminatioiis 

" For cx:uii|'le, Tliirty-^cvcntli I’liie e-r.^-ity ( 'oiivurutioii of t hr State of Xrw York, 
•tiinr 87-80, ISieo, m /,’,<// Hull, fin N'o. 4s, e »i tolirr, l.s'i't, 800-1. !l. 

I'Src .\nmial Rrjreiits' Krport' I ll■ulnnillL' i<li 17.S7. ITorrriliu.y^ nf tier roii\ oi atioii 
hcitinnin;; witli Isieo, in (7 lunnlirr'-. 
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and confer.^ degree.s. There are 6S different examinations and 120 
branches. Tiio}- are held in the abov’e-mentioned 7do institutions of 
learning' themselves, as well as at different central localities, where ten 
or more candidates appear." The high school department organizes 
instruction and lectures in wider circles.* The home education 
department has six subdivisions: Extension teaching.'' study clubs,"' 
exchanges, ti’aveling libraries, pnbli<- libraries.'^ and library school. 
The State library department manages the library: the State museum, 
the museums. 

In the following pag'es I shall <-ontine myself to the last two institu- 
tions, and shall, morc'over, consider oidy the traveling libraries, the 
exchange system, and the library school, sim-e tlu'se are coimected with 
the library.' All three belong to the Home Education Department. 

NEW Y<)RK STATE M( SEl'M. 

'fhe State Museum is a museum of natural history, whose beginnings 
reach back to ls;fG, when the geological suixey of the State of New 

" Tile exaniiiiers are appninteil an<l paih, which rcijnires over l?35, 000. Exuniiiia- 
tiens are lieM in law, medicine, denti.strv, veterinary science, aceenntinj;, I'lnninerce, 
library science, lain;uaf;es, literature, inatheniaties, astninnniv, jihysies, chemistry, 
fteoyraiihy, descriptive natural sciences, physielogy, hyeicne, history, jiolitical 
economy, stenography, and other subjects, .See Annual e.xainination rejiorts from 
1,S94-1,S!)7, and Examination Imlletins, in Ktnunihers; Kor example, 4, I.aw syllahus, 
110 pastes, ISO.-); 7, .Medical syllahus, 120 pa}:c.s, hSt'i.i. .\nmial colleitc reports, hegin- 
ningwith lS9S;,C'ollege <lepartment hnlletins: Eor example, 4, Professional exami- 
nation ]iapers, ISS pages, 1S99; 13, Business syllahus, 59 j)ages, 1900. 

''See .\nnnal High Schoid Itcpartmeiit Reports beginning with 1S9.S, High School 
Depaidment Bulletins in ISnnmhers, for example; 4. .Vcailemij Examination Papers, 
303 i)ages, 1S99; ti, .As.-siciated .Xi-adeinii’ Princi]>als' Proceedings of the Fiftei-nth 
.\nnnal Conference, 1,S4 pages, 19(M); S, .\cademic S\ Hahns, 224 pages, 1900. 

‘ See .Vniiual E.xtension Reports heginning with 1,S94, E.xtension 1 tej lartnient Bul- 
letins in 30 nuiuhers, for example: 2,S, Report of Extemion Teaidiing Idvision, 20 
[lages, IS'iS; .30, Report of Snnnner School Ihvi'ion, 44 |iages, 1S99; further, E.xtension 
Ciri'idars, 34 mnnhers, and Extension Syllahiises, .SO numbers. 

''See Exteii'^ion Bulletin 2.'!, Study Clubs, .\nnual Report, 90 page-', 1,S9S. 

'■ This snbdi\ i-ion (I’liblic Eihiaties Bivision) is charged with the duty of stirring 
11 ]) local librarii's and advancing their interests in e%ery manner. It docs this by 
counsel, by making up li.sts of the I>est hooks with remarks, by cash ai'propiiations 
uj) to S200 a year eaidi. the latter not only to puhlii-, but also to all other free libra- 
ries, as well as to any -o taxpayers who a.-k hir it together in places where no 
libraries exi-t. An cipial amount must In* raised hv the institutions or jier.sons con- 
cerned. The budget of this suhdicision amounts to SnO.OOO. See al.so Extension 
Bulletin 27, .Inly, 1,S99: Public Eihraries ,S; Public Eihraries .Annual Report, 1,S9.S, 
.Albany, 1S99, 79 pages (this rejiort, drawn U|) by Dewey, is a model ot its kind). 

t Considerable general information may he derive) 1 from a serie.s of small hand- 
books, some of them illustrateii, sutdi as ( 1 ) Outline, (2) Cnuersity Law, (3) High 
School I)e|)artnient Examinations, (4) Home Eilucation riepartmeut, (5) Xew A'oik 
State Alnseinn, (t>) I.ist of Pubheatioms, (7) Library School, (S) Public Eibiaries 
Division, (9) Organizations ami institutions, (19) Study Clubs, (11) Library Hand- 
writing, (13) Paleontology, (14) Library Sidiool .Summer Course, (15) (biid)' to 
Excursions in the Eossilifi‘rous Roi-ks of New York .State, (-59) Views in the New 
Abnk .state l.ibiai i, 1.541 rniier.Mty ol tin- State of New A'ork. 
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York was establi>hed. This survey at that time embraced entomology 
and l)otanv within its scope. In 1S.57, jointlv ivith the New York 
State Agricultural Society, a building ivas m’ected for the groov- 
ing collections and called the Geological and Agricultuial Hall. In 
ISTO it received the name State Museum of Natural Histoiy. It is 
now called the New York State iluMTim. In the course of years the 
space became inad(Hiuate, so that a portion of the great paleontological 
collection had to be placed in the old .State House, the entomological, 
botanical, and ethnological collection in the capitol; but a great new 
building is planned for the State library, ivliich will also accommodate 
the museum collections until a special building shall become lu'ci'ssarv 
for them also. There is a piospect that the plan will soon b(' carried 
out, since present conditions are untenable. 

The annual liudgcT anuiunts to SJ:((.O()0. The director is State geol- 
ogist. I'here is also a State paleontologist, a State entomologist, and 
a State botanist. Kaeh of these has one assistant, and there are also 
six other employees. In summer, how(>v»‘i‘, a large mimbt'r of [)er- 
sons, mostly young scientists, are appointed in the gi'ological survey. 
The collections art' opt‘n daily except .Sunday from 9 a. m. to .7 p. m. 

The State museum and the geological anil natural history surviy 
have published since LSI-i; Natural History of New York, >!u ipiarto 
volumes on zoology, botany, mineralogy, geology, agriculture, pale- 
ontology (mainly), with many plates and maps; annual museum rt'ports 
since issti; gitologist's annual ri'ports since l.ssl; botanist's animal 
reports since 1SG9; outomologist's annual rejiorts since 1SS2; st'veii 
volumes of museum bulletins, in 34 numlit'rs. since , IsS": thret' vol- 
umes of museum memoirs since I3.'s9; an economical and geological 
map of the State in two editions, and somt' handliooks. such as; .3, New 
\ ork State Aluseum (3S pages); 13. I’aleontologi (Spagt's); 1.'), (ruide 
to Excursions (130 pages); lt>. Entomologv (13 pagt's); 17. Gt'ologv. 
All tht'se valuable pulilications relate onlv to things found in the State 
of New \ ork. and are to-day even moi'e zi'alouslv continued. .Since 
1.S3H more than Sl,.'i00.000 has bei'u expended on the gi'ological survev. 

The museum is a provincial mu.seum in the liest sense of the word, 
which in its way reminds one of the Stuttgart Provincial Musmun. 
Its most renowned constituent part is the great geological and paleon- 
tological collection of Janies Hall, formani \ ears .State geologist, who 
hail already in the eighties sold a poidion of his privati' possi'ssions, 
the collection of tyjie specimens, to the .Vmerican Museum of Natural 
History in N(‘w York for tin' sum of S(;s,73.‘), and w ho'e [iropertv left 
at his death, especially rich in fossil invertebrates, will perhaps be 
purchasi'd for the State museum for SOd.oud. .Since the exhibition 
will not !)(' maintained much longer in the overcrowded main museum 
and in the other liuildings mentioned, 1 call particular attention onlv 
to the I'xcelh'ut onh'r prei ailing throughout, and mention as especiallv 
belonging to the provincial collection the great transparent grindings 
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of stone-<; minerals and fossils; the fossil invertebrates: the collection 
of general inineralooy and lithologic geology; the selected specimens 
of mammals and birds (also the other animals of the State); an exetd- 
lent assortment of domestic fowls, with their eggs shown alongside; 
the Goidd collection of shells; and, tinally, the relief maps of the State 
(1 mile to the inch). 

The furniture for many years has been of wood. 

As a special feature 1 may mention that schools in the State of 
New York may borrow for a short time small collections for purposes 
of instruction." 

The New York State Museum, establi.'.hed in a spacious up-to-date 
building, will certainly in the futui'c' assume a commanding place 
among the museums of the country. 

NKW VliBK ST\TK l.lltKARY. 

The New York State Library is locate<l in the third, fourth, and 
tifth stoi-ii's of the west wing of the cai>itol. and ought to afford space 
for 8. 000. (>00 of l)ooks. The s|)acc ha', howe\ er, from time to time 
been otherwise occupied, .so that now 1,50, oOo volumes have to be 
stoi’ed in boxes. The library (‘onsists of 800.000 volumes, I'ia.ooO 
bound duplicates (o\ (‘r ouu.uoo unbouml), 250. oOo manuscripts.'' and 
150, Oou pamphlets — a total of ovt'r l.Ooo.ooi). .\s already I'cnnarked. 
plans ha\e been drawn for a gri'at new building for the library and 
museum combined. The university, together with the library and the 
other collections, now occupies about one-third of the gri'at capitol 
building, which I must first mention for it holds a place among the 
most remarkable buildings of the Lnited States. 

E. A. Fri'eman, of Oxford, w riti's:" 

]>ut on tlu* whole tho Aniorioun oity whirh struck me most was Albany. Uisinij 
j^ruiKlIy as it does on botli siilcs of tlu* iioblt* Hmlsoii, it siiL^Lrc^tcb some of the ancient 
cities on the Loire. It lias the advantairc, rather rare in American cities Imt shared 
with Albany by tlu* rctlcral <’aj)ital, of havini:: om* dominant bnildintr. The j^eneral 
look of the city carried me '-o completely into another part of the world that, if any 
one liad eome up and told me in I'reneh, old or new, that the new (Tipitol was “le 
ehateaudeMon‘<ei^neurle‘luc <l’Alhanie," I c<uil<l almost lia\ (“belie veil him. ^ * 

Tlu* lnhldiii>r ha< a mo.-t sncc(*ssfnl contour; in its detail." it is a straii^^e mixture of 
styl(“s, not so luucli confounded us us(‘d sidi* by side. This is account(*<l for by the 
history of the b^ildiIlu^ and by tlu* emi»loyni(*nt of more than oiu* architect. * * * 

Then* are jiarts wliicii I can not at all admire; hut thcri* are otlu*r parts, those in 
which the column and round arch are emphued, which certainly }>U“a>c<l nu* a*^ 
much as any mod(*rn huildinjr that 1 have s«*(*n fora lon^ tinu*. Wlum I say that 
tlu* arches of the seiiatt* chamber seenu‘d to nu*, as far as tlicir jreiu“ral coiiccptinii 
j^oes, worthy to stand at Thijiusa, sonu* will understand that I (“an say no more. 

•< Se(* the small handbook of tin* I lome Kducatioii r)epartnient : la tan^ li > acad(‘mi(“S, 
j). 4, s(*ctiou of Museum illustrations ( 1S*>S ). With tlu* loans of books and photo- 
jzraphs meiiti«uied in the chapt(‘r on tra\t*liiijj libraries tlu“S(* loaii’^of objects are 
coiinectf'd. 

^'These are documents such as we preseiM* in our archi\(‘s. 

' Some Imprt‘ssions of the Lnited Statt*", New York. ISS;!, p. *i4o. 
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Albuiiy is a hilly city. The hill on which the capitol is situated 
rises 150 t'e(‘t above the Hudson, 51 feet above the level of the Avide 
juain street, which runs up from the river. The buiklino- is 300 feet 
loiiy, 400 feet wide, and 10S feet hii^h, and will liave a tower 300 
feet liio'li. (The Keichstao- buildino- in Berlin is 305 feet lono-, ;154 feet 
wide, and SI feet high.) The inner court is feet long and 137 feet 
wide. A straight staircase, with four landings and seventy-sev('n 
st(>ps, the lower sixteen loo feet wide, extends outward lOt! feet from 
th(' l)uilding. The whole occupies 3 acres. It is built of white granite 
in the free renaissance style with wonderful stone masonry. The 
thn'c staircases are of naldisii .sandstone, the western being particu- 
larly ert'ective. Eleven elevators render access etisv from one paid of 
the building to another, '[’he basement contains 144 rooms f<Ar heat- 
ing, lighting, vimtilating, storage, etc. The administrative rot)ms and 
the governor's magniticent state hall are on the Hist and sia-ond Hoors. 
These two Hours combined include over IgO rooms. On the third 
Hour are tin* magniHcent halls of the two houses, the court of appeals, 
the historic-al collection, the library, together with over 50 rooms. 
Th(‘ fourth story contains over 4o rooms, among them the otKces of 
the university, tiu' entomological, botanical, and ethnological collection 
of the tstate museum (the latter with rich archeological Hnds from the 
State of New York and its vicinity). 'Phere are also on the fourth 
and Hfth floors additional lilirarv rooms. Tin' building was begun in 
ISHT. occupied in IsTH. and rinished all to the central tower in IsHS. 
Its cost was originally estimatc'd at S 4 . 0 ou.ouo, but o\ ('r se.l.ooo.OUO 
have already been spent upon it. The architects were Fuller. Laver. 
Eidlitz. Kichanlson. and Perry. 

riie library, with its applianct's jilanned ami executed in the most 
minute detail, some of them in iteautiful and artistic style, is particu- 
larly worth .seeing. It is open daily, exce])t Sunday, from ,S in th(' 
morning until lo in the evening; lightetl in the evening by electricitv. 
On Saturdays, holidays, and from .Inly to September, it closes at U p. m. 
It is accessible oidy from the third story. I'ntil recently the director 
was also secretary of the university. He has under him 31 librarians, 
archivists, assistant librarians, assistants, t'tc.; 51 t'lnplovees in all. and 
among them 37 women. The annual budget amounts toS75.ooo. The 
west wing of the capitol may b(' siiid to form on the third storv a 
single room :h»0 feet long, 4o to t!0 feet wide, the middle of which is 
occupied by the great reading room. .53 feet high, <;7 feet long, 4o feet 
wide, which is connected with Hve additional reading rooms on the 
right and Hve on the left, all occupied with bookstacks. altogether 
Av ith more than .fou s(‘ats. I In'ro an*. moiH'oA er, two administratiA'e 
rooms. The reading rooms are in part adorned Avith palms and other 
living plants. On the Avindow side one may glance along the entire 
suite of nine rooms, -ilto f('i't long, which, together A\ith the Hue view 
of th(' country and the distant mountains Avhi<’h ma\- la' ('njo\('d from 



31 )S rp;f(>kt ok national mfskioi, loo.l. 

the windows, makes a vet v pleasinw impfession. On tli(> foui tli and 
fifth doors the same amount of sptiec is at tht' disposal of the library, 
inakine- in the two storii's combined forty-ont' atlditional rooms, for 
the library school, the section of public libraries, the duplicate section, 
the library miis(>iini. the bindery, the children's reading room, etc. 
The library school has a lectnrt' room in tlie seventh story of a corner 
pavilion. The museum contiiiiis a collection rehitino- to library build- 
in ys and library adnunistration of several thousand books, pamphlets, 
samples, formularies, modtds, etc., which are \-erv ('xactly chissitied 
and cataloyued. The collection is iini([ue of its kind and extremelj' 
instructive. " 

In the New York State Library })articular attention is paid to law 
(bo.ono volumes. ])rinci[)ally .Vmcrican codes),'' nu'dicine (■i.f.OOU \ol- 
umes).' sociology (otkooo \<)lum('s), instrm-tion (Id.OOO volumes), his- 
tory and kindred subjects (fO.noO volumes), ytmealoyv. l)il)lioyi’aphy, 
and Americana, as well as ev('rvthiny relatiriy to the State of NeiN York. 
It contains also a special collection of female iuithors and of books for 
th(‘ blind (of whom there are .>.oo(» in the State of Nt'w York) and for 
children, as well as for the State' olh’cials re'sirliny in Albany. About 
tl.ddn periridicals are receired by sul)'cripti<in or donation. 

'riu' buildiny is tii'epr<»of. Some rooms contain extinyuislu'rs. lines 

" In urdei' to ki\ '■ iui idea lit till' riiiiti-nts of the liliftirv-niuscuni rveiidd liere tin' 
lieadiiiL'S of the ciittUoLoie of the eolleetiorc t'litirls iliustialiii}.' selection of hook.s; 
Stacks: T.ittlits, stiUidards, etc.; C'lniiis, easels, rioor eoverinj', ri'ferenee liookciises, 
shelf snpports. folio >helvinir, shelving', tahle^, tra\s and i na ks, niiseellaneons tittings; 
Rejtnlittioio for reader’s, .tdiidni'ti'ation, l-lxeeiitive. .\eees-ion: Hook j dates, order, 
sain|de hooks (sliowino staininno. |>latini.', etc ), Cataloene- Hack blocks, liullelins, 
eatalo:;nes. eo.st of jifinted eataloeiies, eat.dooiie draueis, diau er- cheeks, drawer 
handles :uid lain Is, diaa er rods, anides, handu ritinir, linot_\ pe, printed eataloane, 
card rack', size rules, eataloane trays, eatalo'aiiiiitr luiseellany ( 'lilssilietition, Itefer- 
enee. Loan: C.iril elnirain.a systems, loan ilcsks, indicators, ledaers, reaistration 
books and eaids, slatisties, loan mi'i I’llany, Hiiidinatind repair: Hinders, book corner 
protectors, book corners, materials, mendima. Shelf: Hook siuijiorts, dmnnnes, majis 
and m,t|p ca'cs, new spaper tiles, p.imjildct cat-es, shelf labels, la dders and jtuides, shelf 
lists, shell nd'cellanv. Care, cleanina, stifety of biiildina. Ceneral libraries: Ilonie 
libraries, libiaries for the blind. Children's retidina: llistoiie develojiment. Liter- 
ary methods and labor savers, otiiee littinas: Hook holders, clijis and patier fasten- 
ers, drawer littinas. tiles, folios, niailina envel<nies .ind eases, [laste, mueilaae, etc., 
lia[ier, iiens, ]pencils, ami eraser~. punches, 'U[i[ilies. stamps, trays. Serajibooks and 
tiles; Notelpooks; Indexina: Knaravina. 

t'ln the exctdlent annual report of the direetor for LS'lS it is stated on ji. a'H that 
the time is near at liaml when every prominent lawyer of the State of New York 
will be connected with the library by telejihone. 

' The rejiort of the ilireetor lor IStkS, p. expresses the opinion that the time 
is at hand when most of the iihysieians. also, of the State of X'ew York will be con- 
nected by tele|ihone with the Jibiary. In both eases a tee of d.") cents per half hour 
is to lie jiaid when more than half an lionr is reipiired to eive tlu" information I'alled 
for. The medical library is abo n.sed in the State of New York as a circulatintr library 
in the same sense as the orcanization of the travelini; libraries de.scrilied on a following 
ipage. 
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of hose, iuul alarm indicators. Only a part of the floors are covered 
ivith linoleum, riiey are mo.stly of parquetry or brick, with strips 
of carpet. Some of the hook rooms proper have iron orates. The 
bookstacks and bookshelves are mostly of iron, the other furniture 
of wood, both strikino'ly elegant. There have recently been intro- 
duced sheet-iron waste-paper baskets with covers, because one of the 
ordinary waste-paper baskets was otice set on tire. The folio volumes 
lie in their stacks on rollers, like those mentioned in connection with 
Columbia Lbuversity. The cases for maps and pliotoyraphs are con- 
structed in a very practical manner. The separate draweis drop when 
drawn out to an an<;le of 7.5 degrees, so that the sheets may not oidy 
be conveniently examined as if on a slanting desk, but may also ))e 
placed for idoser insjiection on a lattice which covers the drawer. 
The books are bound in twelve colors. <-orresponding to tiu' principal 
languages of the globe; for example, black repiesents (buiiian. This 
applies to all l)ooks which are bound for the library or in the libi’arv 
itself, and makes it easier to find them qui< kly. Current periodicals 
are kept in ])asteboard boxes. Movable stacks for transporting books 
are constructed in a very practical maimer. 

For the library proper two extra elevators an' in use. They are 
installed in a very ingenious manner, jirovided with electric liells and 
telephone. Fhere are also staircases, partly of iron, partly of wood. 

The arniugements for the care and use of the books show the great- 
est skill and attention to every detail. 

The arrangi'MK'iit of tlu' entin' library is strictly ac< (.)rding to the 
system devised by Melvil llt'wcy. who has been director since Is, ss. 
According to his ingenious decimal .system, the tigure signs contain 
the title of tlu* book in a nutshell, and the books are arranged strictlv 
according to the tigure series. Fach book has. therefore, its di'tinite 
place and its prescribed sign. The .system, which is followed else- 
where only in Columbia Cniversity and in smaller libraries, has heri- 
completely demonstrated its value. 'Fhe card catalogues are madi' 
very aci'urate. They have in America (‘xti’cmely {practical arrange- 
ments for such card catalogues. Even the price of the book is given 
on the later printed catalogue cards, which are furnisht'd by the 
Library Bureau in Boston. Cp to the present time then' are over 
•loo. 000 cards in use, the greati'r portion arranged according to authors. 
Author and subject cards are kept .separate, but in cases standing 
side liy side; the author catalogue is in Uo drawers, each containing 
1,000 cards; the subject catalogue is in 110 drawers. Thev are both 
made in duplicate. There is also an alphabetical list of all th(' authors 
represented in the library. In the acce.ssion catalogiu's one mav tind 
all possible data relating to any book. 

The library publishes the following; Annual ri'ports since LSlo (the 
eighty-tir.st. of Isos, has bC, pages and is illustrat('d); bulletins with 
reports since 1801; additions to the bulletins since l.Sho. 4 numbers; 
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leoislation hulletiiis >inco ISltO, 10 numbers; history bulletins since 
1S9.S, 3 numb('rs; library .school bulletins since 1.S91, 3 numbers; 
public libraries bulletins since 1893, (i numbers; biblioo’raphy bul- 
letins since Isbl). IS numbers; library <‘atalo>;'ues since l.S5t>, 9 

volumes; indexes of univi'rsity pul)lications since 1897; .syllabuses 
which contain bibliooraphies; a traveling- library; finding- lists, a 
mountain-side library, young people's libraries, a library for the blind, 
etc., in .5b and more numbers; annual lists of best books sinci' 1895, 
and others; also many historical publications. In 1898, all told, 
305 . 000 copies of sucli ])ublications appeared. 

This is further distinguished from many other libraries by the divi- 
sions for travelitig libraries, exchange of duplicates, and the library 
school. 

Tnirijiini I ihj-ii.ritK -The special trilveling litu’aries division, 

which has existed since 189:>, contains about 45.000 volumes. Lots of 
;t5. 50. 75. or 100 of tin' best books are lent for six months to public 
libraries, to any twenty-tive tax{)ayers who mc('t in one place, to 
schools, associations for instruction (exb'iision <‘ent('rs). study clubs, 
reading circles, as well as to any other organizations which arc; regis- 
tered as such at tlu' iuu\ ersity and need books, for cvhich security is 
to l)e given, and from 5o eeuts to ikl each is ])aid for transportation 
expenses. One hundrcKl volumes are. forexample, divided into fiction 
(■J'J per cent), history ( is per cent), biology (13 p(>r cent), travels (11 
percent), science and useful arts (9 per cent), sociology (5 per cent), 
religion and etliics (4 piu' cent), tiiu' ai-ts (3 per cent), other litei'ature 
(15 per cent). There aie forty -«me such miscellaneous sets, sevi'ral 
of which have lieen duplicated ten tinu-s. The percentage of each sub- 
ject repre.sented is, of eour.M', not always the saiiu' in the ditl'erent sets. 
There are. moreo\ ei-. seventeen collection-- of or 50 volumes each on 
special --ubjccts. such as political economy, finance, agricidture, French 
history, history of the I'nited States, litc-rature, etc. For these sets 
the best books in the English language are selected. There are also 
colk'cted and lent out small libraries which n'late not oidy to a spe- 
cial subject, but which also include what is more remotely connected 
with this subject and which therefore encourage the stmh'iit to con- 
sider and >tudy ajiy particular (piestion from evei-y point of view. 
Such as'-ortmeut-' of l>ooks an* called environment librarii's. Teachers, 
study club', and reading circles inav themseh'cs select ))ooks from 
the lists to a total \alne of Stuu (combined libraiies) and take them 
on the same conditions. For purpo'-es of instruction teachei’s mav 
al'o get as many copies of one and th(' same book as tlu'V may need 
for their pupils. The average price of each book may be placed at 
aliont 8). The books ari* --ent out in handsome lock('d oak cases, 
which cost about Sl4 for every hundred volumes. Exact statistics 
regarding thmr use are returned to the library, which incloses in (‘ach 
book a cai’d tijr tlii' purpose. In bSlUt, 557 soric's were si'iit to 42U 
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places. In 1898, 549 scries ivere sent to 390 places, comprising 18,951 
books, which passed through the hands of a large number of readers. 
In spite of their being instructive I can not here go into details with 
statistics on this sui)ject.'' A writer on this peculiar and, so far as 1 
know, unique arrangement says:* 

The State of New York can well afforil ttiis offer of hooks to her citizens. The 
plan is at once generous and, in the highest sense, protitable, and is confidently 
commended to the consideration of other States. 

In a like manner the State library lends from its great collection 
for purposes of itistruction, photographs of jtaintings, portraits, build- 
ings, and the like, including glass and frames, when desired. It also 
sends out wall pictures with magic lanterns.‘' A small fee is charged 
to cover the expense of shippage. Plate 1^2 rejtre.sents a room of the 
library where such pictures are hung. 

Tlu' (Jiciaiou of a peculiar establishment, is also connected 

with the libi-arv. 'rhere are 35(I,(H)(» duplicates. Kvery librarv of the 
State of New York, every school, every lecturt' circle, every study club, 
every reading society, which is registered as such at the university 
and is organized according to the prescribed rules (we saw above that 
there are fiow in that State 1..511 such centers, large and small), may 
deliver to the university books for which they have no further u.se. 
In return for these they la'ceive others of equal value, according to 
the choice of the recipient. .Vbout 20,990 volumes and pamphlets arc 
now annually (>xchauged in this manner. This may. therefore, be 
regarded as an exchange book trade, which conducts its busine.ss with- 
out expense to the persons interested, who do not even have to bear 
the expens(! of transportation. All the surplus copies of the govern- 
ment ])ublications of the State of New York are also placed in this 
duplicate collection, as well as the surplus stock of the works, books, 
pamphlets, handbooks, ludletins, reports, etc., printed by the univer- 
sity itself, for free di-.tribution. Of the lattei’, hundreds of thousands 

among others, Extension Dnlletin No. 27 , ISVISI, [>[>. 23— Hi. 

^See W. K. Ea.stman, “A New .\ict to I’opnlar Education: Free Traveling Lil)ni- 
ries,” 27n' Fovinn, January, 1SSC>, pp. OlU-621. I can not here reproduce tlie many 
interesting details. See, also, the small handhonks of the New York State Library: 
Traveling Libraries, 12 pagi s (bS!18), and Loans to Academies. 4 pages ( ISilS), as 
well as the nnmerons Finding Lists and Subject Lists. For example, Finding 
List 41 (IMarch, lilOO) contain.s -oO vidumes on religion (2| , sociology (4), zoology 
(I ), music (1), fiction (1.1), literature (.1), descriptions ami travels (7), biographies 
(6), history of South Africa (S), history of Philippines (1), subject list on educa- 
tion (subject 370, according to the Dewey system ), 2-5 of the best books on education 
(February, 1900), among them books by Lange, Preyer, Spencer, Pestalozzi, and a 
biography by Frbbel; subject list on F'rench history (subject 944), bO of the best 
books on French history, among them (Tiiizot, Scott, Taine, Sainte-Reuve, IMignet 
Dickens, Hugo. 

rSee the small han<ll)ook of the New York State Library, Loans to rnitersitv 
Institutions: Wall Pictures, 12 jiages (ISltS). 
x.\T 51 cs li)03 20 
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of copies are printed. This dc'partnient also exchanges apparatus, 
pictures, etc., for purposes of instruction." 

Lihntry — It is now almost a rule in the United States that 

everyone who seeks employment in a library shall have attended one 
of the seven library schools which are located in Albany (New York 
State Library), Lrooklyn (Pratt Institute), Philadelphia (Drexel Insti- 
tute), Uhampaign (Illinois State Library School, Uni^ersitv of Illi- 
nois), Washington (Uolumbian University), Madison (University of 
Wisconsin). Los .\ngeles, California, .Vmherst, Massachusetts, and 
t'leveland. Ohio. The four lattt'r are only summer seln^ols. Regular 
lectures on bibliography and library science aie also delivered in a 
number of universities and colleges (Howdoin, California. Colorado, 
Cornell. Iowa, Maine. Michigan, Mbdlesley). 

The til •st school of the kind to which all others are more or less 
indebted for their existence was foimih'd in 1SS7 at Columbia Uni- 
versity, Yew York, by Melvil Dew(>v. who was at that time director 
of the university library, and removed to Albany in issb. It includes 
a faculty of ton instructors, each of whom represimts and teaches par- 
ticular branches of library science. Six of tin; instructors are women, 
an example of the great attraction this branch has for women in 
America. 'I'he special branches are: Library economy, cataloguing, 
lending system, reading, bibliography, classification, history of libra- 
ries, advanced cataloguing, reference work, binding, library printing 
and editing, dictionary cataloguing, library building, indexing. The 
number of pupils is limited to 50. For admission an examination or 
the possession of a certain college degree is reijuii ed. Pupils under 
20 years of age are not received. The course is for two yeai's, and 
lasts for thirty-eight consecutive weeks in the vear. The weeks con- 
sist of live working days of eight hours each. Kvery pu[)il receives a 
table with all library appurtenances, at which he may work from 8 
o'clock in the morning until lo in the evening. The tuition fee for 
two years amounts to from *,so to *100. The expense of one vear’s 
attendance at the library school in Albany, including tuition fee. room, 
board, books, official study, travels, etc., amounts to from *325 to $t)25. 

Instruction consists of the following; (1) Lectures by prominent 
librarians, publishers, booksellers, printers, bookbinders, and the like, 
and by the instructors of the school. (2) Reading and reports from 
books belonging to the special library school on the subjects of studv. 
(3) Solving of difficult problems relating to cataloguing, bibliography, 
aids to readers, and the like, with debates. (4) Seminarv exercises. 
(5) Practical training in the State library itself, as well as in the small 
libraries of the city. (H) \'isits for the purpose of studv to the libra- 
ries of New York, Boston, etc., to the great publishers, printing offices 
bookbindcries. art institutes, bookstores, book auctions, secondhand 

"See Handbook No. 1, Outline, j>[>. .3« and ;!7, and No, 10; Study Clubs, ji. l:). 
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l)ookstores, etc. (7) Object le.s.soiis: Ercrythirio- referred tu in the 
lectures is, when possi})Ie, exhibited in the original or in models, plans, 
or drawing's. Thus, for example, one may .''ee ten ditierent kinds of 
American and European library book .stacks in practical use l)eside one 
another, and by actual trial become acquainted with the best. Dilfer- 
ent portions of the library are titled up aceording to ditfereni models, 
in order that the students may learn by com])aiison. (S) Finally, the 
pupils are made acquainted with the above-described educational 
methods of the A’ew York State F niversity, as they are in many respects 
related to library interest.s. 

In the tirst year the following subjects are treated; Exercises in cata- 
loguing for beginners, elementary bibliography, accession department 
work, dictionary cataloguing for beginner.s, classifying for beginners, 
shelf work or disposition of books, systems of lending, and of book- 
binding. For students of the tirst and second years together, course 
of I'eading, scope 'and founding of libraries, government and service, 
regulations for readers, library buildings, reading, literaiw methods 
and book making, library bookkeeping, library museum, personal cob 
lections. In the second year, are taught bibliogiaphy for advanced 
students, reference work, exerci.ses in cataloguing for advanced stu- 
dents. dictiotiary cataloguing for advanced students, classifying for 
advanced students, history of libraries, and original bibliography. 
Finall}', a di.s.sortation is required, and then, after an examination 
has been passed, a degree is conferred (bachelor, master, or doctor of 
libraiy .science). The best scholars receive scholarships and fellow- 
ships, up to SoOd, and may look forward to an early appointment in 
Albany. Up to October. l.sOS, the library school had tilled bdii posi- 
tions with its pupils. Summer courses arc also held dui’ing the holidays; 
and jirivate instruction and instruction by means of correspondence 
are also given. 

The existence of such schools explains the ad\'anced condition of 
library science in America.'^ 

It is recognized “that the inducnces of the New York .State Librarv 
are as 3 ’et the strongest that exist to raise the standard of librarian- 

“ See also Handbook No. 7, Library .School, 1S!»7, .S2 iiaja'-s; Ham No. 11, 1.itirary 

Handwriting, with very many useful liints, IShS, :14 pages; Handbook No. 14, Librarv 
Sehool, iSunimer Course, ISlHl, 2S jiages; and State Library Bulletin', Librarv School 
No. a, April, LSHt), 12th Annual Report of l-ibrary .School, ISSIS, 27) pages. 

'' In Germany a chair for library science ( “ Buch-uiid Scliriftwe.sen ” ) exists onlv 
in Gottingen .anil Leipsic. (In Leipsic, however, the professor does not lecture.) 
Other lectures on library science in German universities are sparing and more of the 
archeologic-hi.sturical kind. In Prussia, after a voluntary service of two vears in a 
library, an examination must be passed before aptiointment, but not in .Saxonv and 
Bavaria. The German library employees are, however, mostly scientists. In .inier- 
ica there are but few in this [particular branch, while among ns there is rather a lack 
of specially educated minor employees. I think that more attention should be [paid 
to library .science in the < ierinan universities than is now the case. If libraries are 
intellectual eating hou.ses, care should lx- taken that the dishes are well ser\ed. 
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ship and to advance the best educational work now carried on by the 
modern library.”" The New York State Library aims at the ifreatest 
conceivable utilization of all of its literary treasures. Its object is to 
send every book where it will do the most good. I left this institu- 
tion carrying with me the highest I’espect for its director's talent for 
organization. 

The University of the State of New York contributes an astonishing 
amount to the universal distribution of knowledge in a manner quite 
peculiar to itself. 1 am convinced that a great future lies before it. 
Its work, however, has already received the greatest recognition, as 
shown by the circumstance that at the Paris Exposition of this year 
(1900) it received the remarkable number of three tirst prizes (“grand 
prix”), one to the State Mu.seum .specially for its paleontological pub- 
lications. a second to the lil)rary .specially for the establishment of 
traveling libraries and the home-education department, and a third to 
the college department for technical education. 

III.— BUFFALO. 

[On Lake Eric near Niagara, with over 3.>0,00i) inhul^itaiils.] 

8. BUFFALO PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

In the 3 'car 183t5 the Young Men’s Association of the Citv of Buffalo 
was founded as a municipal library-. In 1.S85 a house of its own was 
erected, the Buffalo Library, which, in 1897, was reorganized as 
the Buffalo Public Library. The building, also called Library' and 
Art Building, is massive and fireproof, in the Komanes(iue sUle 
of architecture, with triangular ground plan, about 300 b\' ^50 bv 175 
feet in size, and cost nearh' $375,o00 — about the same amount us the 
.site. Situated on Lafaj ette place in the midst of the business houses 
of a great industrial cit^q the exterior is alroadv badly discolored bv 
smoke. It is now occupied by the following: 

In the basement, the museum of the Buffalo .Societv of Natural 
Sciences: on the raised ground floor and the second story, the public 
library; also on the second floor, the collections of the Buffalo Fine 
Arts Academv and the Buffalo Societj- of Artists; on the third floor, 
the collections of the Buffalo Historical SocieU. Within a short time, 
however, the entire building will be given up to the librarv. The 
Natural History Museum will .secure a home of its own from a bequest 
of about §250,000. The Art Acadenn-, which was founded in 18fl2, 
will, together with the SocieW of Artists, with which the Art Students’ 
League is also connected, move into the Albright Art Gallery, now m 
course of construction,* for which §500.000 are to be expended bv 
private individuals. Finall.v, the collections of the Historical Societv. 
which was also founded in 1802, were to be exhibited in connection with 

«Eiglity-firs[ .\nmial Report, 1,S9S, Xew York State Library, 1899, p 11. 
t>Isow tinisheO (m Delaware Park}— 190,3. 




Buffalo Public Library. 
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the Pan-American Exposition in Buffalo in 1901." As ail this would 
make a radical change in the museuni.s mentioned, 1 limit myself to a 
few words concerning the Natui-al Histoiy Museum, and speak of the 
library in a somewhat more detailed manner.* 

MVSEUM OF THE BUFFALO SOCTETV OF NATURAL >CTENCES. 

The Natural History Society of Buffalo was founded in IStil. It is 
under the formal control of the loiiversity of the State of New York, 
in Albany, and its object is the advancement and the study of the 
natural sciences. Lately it has devoted itself particular!}" to making 
collections of the local fauna and flora, and for this purpose is divided 
into fourteen sections. There is a president at the head of the institu- 
tion. In 1.S9S it had at its disposal an income of $3,500, of which $*>25 
wen' derived -from membership fees, $d50 appropriated by the city, 
$1,^50 interest money, etc. 

The present director of the museum is a woman (conchologist). 
The different .sections are presided over by professional scientists or 
amateurs, who serve without pay. The be.st parts of the collection 
are the minerals, the fo.ssils, the shells, and the herbarium. A larger 
series of deformed mound skulls should be noted. The museum con- 
tains, all told, about ffo.ooO natural hi.story specimens; the library. 
4,300 books. It is open daily from 9 to .5, Sundays from 2 to 5; 
admission free. I’he number of visitors last year was 10.5.000. The 
society has 2.50 members, who pa\' $2 or $.5. and 100 corresponding 
members. The publications are as follows: Annual reports (the one 
of 1S9<S, with 18 pages; the earlier reports were longer, but none 
appeared in 1899), Indletins with illustrations (0 volumes); .see also 
“charter and bv-laws * * * together with the will of Dr. George 
E. Hayes * * * 1890.” Kegular lectures are delivered and meet- 
ings of the soviet}" are held in one of the larger rooms. The Buffalo 
Field Naturalists' Club of the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, 
founded in 18.S0, is affiliated with it. There is also a Buffalo Micro- 
scopical Club, founded in 1876, which publishes Transactions. 

4Yhile the unfavorable exhibition .space in the basement, which is 
only 14 feet high, and the limited means at the disposal of the society 
have hitherto prevented it from displaying its already considerable 
collection to the best advantage, it can hardly be doubted that the 
Natural History Museum of Buffalo will, in its new location, receive 

« The new building, where the collections of the Historical Society are now housed, 
.stands also in the Delaware Park — 1903. 

t* A paper by W. (>. Chapin: The Buffalo Fine Arts Academy, an historical sketch, 
1<S99, 77 pp., and an article in the Pnii-Aiiiencun May, 1900, pjj. 2-.5, with 

plan and illustrations of the Albright Gallery, give information regarding the art 
collections. Fi3r information concerning the Historical Society the Annual Report 
for hSOS ( 10-1 i>ages, with illustrations! may l)e consulted. The object of this societv 
is to study, collect, and preserve everything relating to the history of the western 
part of the .state of New York aiul to the city of Buffalo in particular. 
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iin impetus corresponding to the importance of this populous and wide- 
awake city of the future, to its handsome and favorable geographical 
position, and to the patriotism of its intelligent inhabitants, who will 
not remain behind other cities of the Union. 

LIBRARY. 

The main library is arranged on iron bookstacks with wooden 
sh('lv(‘s in a liall 164 bv 47 feet and 21 feet high. This hall is located 
on the raised ground floor, which contains .several handsome, spacious, 
well-lighted reading rooms, as does al.so the second story. The 
library is excellently fitted up, though not with the elegance of the 
('olumbia University library in New York or the State library in 
Albany. Under municipal control, as well as under the supervision of 
the University of the State of New York, in Albany, it is governed by 
a board of directors, consisting of 10 memliers, with a president and 
a superintendtTit, who is the actual director. It derives its principal 
income from the city, amounting to four-fifths of four one-hundredths 
of 1 per cent of the whoh' taxable property of the city of Biitl'alo. 
'I'liat amounted to in IShO." Its total income is §90,77)0. Of 

this sum. §40. .500 were needed for the salaries of 70 employees. Sixti"- 
seven are employed in the libraiw itself, 12 in the building, including 
45 women. One of the higher female employees receives §000 
a year. 

Thereare 150. ooo volumes in the library, togetherwith lO.OOOpieces 
of music, etc. There are subscrilied to, or received as donations, 285 
periodicals and 73 newspapers. The increase for ISOO amounted to 
21,000 volumes, which cost §21,725, and l,50o donations. Near!}' 
seven thousand dollars was needed for binding. The books are cata- 
logued and arranged according to the Dewey system, which works 
excellently. There are three special catalogues in use: (1) The dic- 
tionary catalogue for the public, which includes the author, title, and 
subject cards in one alphabetical series; (2) an author and title card 
catalogue t\)r the employees; and (3) a shelf list. The number of 
cards of these three catalogues are for each book about four, two, one, 
respectively: therefore for each book about seven. The dictionary 
catalogue is well advanced, and replaces a subject catalogue, which is 
still in use. and which is a shelf list with many references. 

The entire force of employees follow with the greatest zeal the one 
aim to make the library as useful as po.ssible for popular instruction. 

" with 5.‘)U,U0U inliut)itants, in 1897, in a similar nianner, ^avc for like pur- 

poses, Si'T.o.OOl); Chica.co, witli 1,7(H),(K10 inhal)itant.s, Si',=i0,01)(); Pliilaiielphia, witli 
l.L'OO.UOO inhabitants, S12.'),000; Clcvelaml. with .'!8-),000, 875, (K)0; St. Louis, with 
(>.o0,0(KI, 875, (KK); Pittstuirfi, with 290, ())«), .S(i7.5(X); Imlianapolis, with 185,000,842,0(10, 
etc. Tn nearl\ every 5ta.ssachusetts town the ilo;; tax is ilevoted to the support of 
tlie ]mt)lic library. “The more l)ark, the more hook" ( American Ilenur uf Reri, os-, 
September, 1899, p. 328). 
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consequently the g reatest imaginable liberality prevails, together with 
exemplary and painstaking order. Anv resident of Buffalo may bor- 
row any book for fourteen days free. A neglect to follow any of the 
rules is punished by tines, which in reached a total of §d,ToU." 

The library is open daily from S.3o or !> a. m. to i> p. m. (with electric 
lighting): also on Saturdai's and holidays from 11 a. m. to h p. m., 
but on these days Imoks are not loaned out. The children's depart- 
ment is open on school dat's from 2.30 p. m. until t! or 7 p. m., and 
on Saturdays and holidays, that is to say, days on which the schools 
ar*' closed, from a. m. until <> or 7 p. m.; Sunday from '2 p. m. until 
t) p. m. 

Each room has direct telephone communication with every other 
room. 4'he building being fireproof, it is thought sufficient to depend 
upon vigilance without any other pivcautionary measures. The heat- 
ing is by steam. The engines ai'e located in a separate house. 

A charact(‘ristic feature of this library, which, indeed, exists else- 
where, though oidy in a few places, is the open-shidf department. A 
eollection'of 17,U()() volumes, in wall cases in a room 70 by MO feet 
large, is here, under supervision, directly accessible to the public, not 
oidy to read on the spot, but particularly to choose for home use. 
Anyone can go right up to the slielves and take the books out. This is 
not a so-called rtderence library, such as e\ cry important library pos- 
sesses in I'eference works, dictionaries, and the like (there is also such 
a reference library of I'.ooo \ olumes), but the section was established in 
order to atforil the reader an opportunity to sidect the books them- 
selves instead of by title only. This method is so popular that in 
ISthJ each book was loaned out on an avei’agi' sixteam times. Th(‘ col- 
lection also includes (xerman (S77) and French books. Of the 17,uoo 
volumes, 1(),()00 relate to tiction. 

In iSPy, !SSS,(i(iO volumes, all told, were loaned out to 57.0OU per- 
sons in three hundred and hve days,* of which t!7 per cent were hc- 

'I A bock loay be taken out for fourteen day.s and once renewed for an equal length 
of time. Some new books are lent for one week only. Whoever keep.s a book over 
time is lined two cents a day. The coin]iarati vely large total of fines is coinpose<i 
almost entirely of lines for one, two, or three days. Compensation must be made 
fordamages, aud hrst books must be replaeeil. Whoever fails to meet his ohligatious 
receives no more books. 

In the New York State Library at Albany (pre\iously referred to) there is a tine of 
one cent a day for keeping a book over time. For taking a book out of the librarv 
without ha\ ing it eiitereil the line is oO cents. The rules are here very detailed in 
their conception (see F.ighty-lirst .\nnual Report of the New York State Librarv, 
ISllH, jjp. (id-lJT ). Foriiierlx m asniall town of Ontario, Canada, a borrower was fined 
a half a farthing per shilling ot its value for every drop of tallow which he allowed 
to fall on a book. This rule is so curious that 1 can not refrain Iroin inentioiiiiig it. 

''The Boston I’liblic Librarv lent out l.lfOU.IHMI books in 1.S9S, the jiublic library 
ill Chicago 1, duo, 1)00 (ISiiO, 1,700,0001, that in I'hiladelpliia 1,000,000, that in Cleve- 
land 900,000, St. Louis 000 , 001 ), Bitlslmro 100,000, Indiaiuqiolis 000,000, etc. 
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tion,'* 8 per cent literature, 6 per cent historj, 34 per cent travels, 3 
per cent natural sciences, etc. As many as 084,000 volumes were 
borrowed from the main library, and 204,000 from the seven delivery 
stations in the city, which have been established for the convenience 
of the public, or indirectlj' through schools or traveling libraries (see 
below). In the reading room, moreos'er, 37,000 volumes were called 
for from the main libraiy. Since the opening of the piildic library, 
out of 2,000,0(»0 volumes loaned, about 1,00(», to the value of 8725, 
have been lost in two jmars and a half; the present rules, however, 
encourage the hope that the number will diminish with time. Other 
special arrangements are the following: 

Series of books are loaned to schools for a considerable time, accord- 
ing to the choice of the teacher. The children take these books home 
with them. Thus in 1899, 22 primary and secondary schools, with 
358 classes, received 153,000 volumes and 5,0U0 pictmrs. Further, 
well-.selected series, called traveling libraries, are likewise loaned to 
certain institutions. Thus in 1899, 127 serit's, with over 4,000 books, 
were loaned to 28 tire-engine houses, to 7 police stations, and to 5 hos- 
pitals (for the employee.s), which in all l)rought S.tjoO into circulation. 

Especial care is also bestowed upon a children's library, which is 
much frecpiented. It is for children under 14 years of age. When they 
come with dirty hands they are sent into the wash room. In a pleas- 
ant, well-lighted room, with pictures on the walls and adorned with 
growing plants and cut dowers, 9,(H>0 books are displayed in open wall 
cases, freel}' accessible, under proper supervision, to everybody. Four 
thousand of these books are fiction. In 1899, 11.5. t )(»0 volumes were 
lent out of this department for home use. Even colored picture 
books are lent to small children. On Saturday mornings and Sun- 
day afternoons the assistant in charge spends an hour reading to the 
children or telling them stories. At Christmas time an exhibition of 
books which are suitable for presents is held and printed price lists 
are distributed; for example, see List of Books recommended as 
appropriate for Christmas (lifts to young Folks (November 28, 1898, 
t) pages), in which is noted the age for which each book is suitable. 
A library assistant is in attendance to give advice on this matter to 
visitors. There are also printed reading lists — for example, Ameri- 
can History for young Folks (4 pages). 

About once a month lists of the new acquisitions are posted on bulle- 
tins and larger lists are from tune to time printed; for example, No. 
17, July 1, 1899. recent additions: History and biography, sociologv, 
science and arts, philo.sophv and religion, general literature, tictioii” 

“The fact must not be lost sight ot that .such hooks maybe reail much more 
fjUickly than others, and that only good ones are procured. See explanatory 
remarks on this subject by Herbert I’utnam, Aort/t .Iwc/iam Redew, CLXVI 1898 
p. (KH. 
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(4 pages, with 230 titles). Reading lists on special topics are also 
published, for example, Good books on Electricity for popular Read- 
ing (2 pages); Greek Sculpture, in connection with the Exhibition 
of Casts in the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy (3 pages); Interesting 
Books for Boys and Girls fi’om 14 to IS Years (9 pages). Other publi- 
cations are: Finding list of history, travel, political science, geography, 
anthropology (224 pages, octavo, October, 189S), and Descriptive Cata- 
logue of the Gluck Collection of Manuscripts and Autographs in the 
Buffalo Public Library (149 pages, on handmade paper), July, 1S99. 

Every year there appears an annual report, the third one for 1899, 
with 55 pages and a map of the city, on which all delivery stations, 
also the schools, tire houses, and police stations, to which the library 
gives books, are designated in red. The last annual report of the 
Buffalo Library appeared in 1897, as the sixty-tirst (with 90 pages), 
and the last annual report of the Young Men's Association, in 188(5, 
as the fiftieth (with 51 pages). 4'he first report of the Buffalo Library 
counts, therefore, from the fift^'-first. while the public library since 
its establishment in 18t>7 has numbered its reports from one. and states 
on the title page that it is at the same time such and such a year of 
the Buffalo Library. The third was the sixty-fourth year. 

Branch libraries are now being estal)lished in the city. 

With the wise administration which we have described, and the active, 
constantly increasing patronage of the people on the one hand and the 
prospective great development of the city and the devotion of its citi- 
zens on the other, a much wider sphere of activity and a future rich in 
blessings may confidently be predicted for the Buffalo Public Library." 


“In the State of New York there were, in 1898, -tOS puiilic libraries with a ratio of 
1,800,000 books to 7,01X1,000 inliabitants; altogether 9,s;t libraries witli 5,400,000 
books (Extension Bulletin, No. 27, Universitv of the State of New York, 1899, pp. 
48 and 50 ) . 

In the State of Massachusetts, in 1899, there were for .'1,000,000 inhabitants 344 
public libraries with 3,7(X),000 books, each of which were lent on an average more 
than twice. During the last fifty years §,S,CK10,(XH) in cash have been donated or 
beijueathed for the buildings and books, Iwsides presents of books ami other collee- 
tion.s. In 1899 only 7 towns with less than one-half jier cent of the total jnijm- 
lation were without a public library. In 1895 Massachusetts had in all its libraries 
combined over 7,000,000 books, to the value of 810,000,000 (9th Report Massachu- 
setts Free Public I.ibrary Committee, quoted in American Eerien- of Eeiien-s, Sep- 
tember, 1899, p. 324). 

In the State of New Hampshire public libraries, like public schools, are obligatory. 

In the United States, with its 70.000,000 inhabitants, there were, in 189t>, 4,026 
public libraries, society libraries, and school libraries of over 1,000 volumes each, 
a total of 38,.500,000 books and pamphlets, of which 2 libraries had over half a mil- 
lion books, 4 between 300,000 and .500,000, 28 between 100,000 and 300, (KKI, 69 
between 50,000 and 100,(XH), 115 ladween 25,000 and .50,(X)0, 411 between 10,000 and 
25,000, 630 between 5,000 and 10,(HX), and 2,727 between 1,000 and 5,000. Of public 
libraries with over 3,000 volumes there were 627, with a total of 9,000,000 books, 
which were loaned out for home use on an average three times a year ( United States 
Bureau of Education No. 232, 1897). 
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Chicago, on the shore of Lake Michigan, Is the metropolis of the 
State of Illinois, whieh, with a population of 4.800,000, ranks as the 
third largest State in the United States. In 1890 Chicago numbered 
1,700,000 inhabitants, a population surpa.ssed by hut one city in the 
entire country. In 18.37 the place was still in the midst of a marsh, 
with only 4,000 residents. In 1871, when the population had grown 
to 300,000. the city was almost blotted out by tire, so that we might 
he justitied in dating its real foundation from that time. 

Its architecture exhibits more evidence of an American national 
style than is seen in the other great cities of the eastern part of the 
countiy. In originality, in youthful vigor, and in the astonishing 
rapidity of its development Chicago excels all. with the prospect of a 
yet greater future. The motto “I will" is often found on the alle- 
gorical tigure of the city, and the words appear to me most suitable 
to indicate the energetic, aspiring chanicter of its citizens. 

9. FIELD ('t)I.UMBIAX -ML'SEL’M. 

The Field Columbian iVIu.seum is a private association, established 
in Augu.st, 1893, during the World's Cohunhian Pkxposition, under the 
name of the ••Columbian Maseum of Chicago" for ‘•art, arclneology, 
science, and historv."'^ In June, 1894, it was rechristened in honor of 
Mr. Marshall Field, of the immense wholesale and retail establi.sh- 
ment of Marshall Field & Co., who, immediately after its foundation, 
presented to the inu.seum $1,000,000, on the condition that a stun equal 
to half that amount should be given by others. This condition was 
fultilled within a few weeks by the genero.sity of .some l,i;oo persons, 
who suitscribed from $1 to $100,000 each. A fund amounting to about 
$250,000 from these gifts is invested. 

The chiefs of the difl'eretit departments of the Columbian Exposi- 
tion, e.specially those of mining, metallurgy, anthropology (in its 
widest sense), and transportation, had sought, in accordance with a 
plan devised as long ago as 1891, to bring together materials for a 
permanent museum. In this enterprise Prof. F. W. Putnam, now of 
the Peabody Museum in Caml)ridge, Massachusetts, was especially 
active, and at the breaking up of the exposition there was a most 
favorable opportunity for obtaining all kinds of collections. ' This 

"Coiiipi'isiiig Part II of Tiber 3Iuseen lies Usten.s der Vereiniujten Staaten von 
Amerika, by Dr. A. B. Mever. 

''The corporation was especially founded “for the accumulation and dissemination 
of knowledge and the preservation and exhibition of objects illustratiusi art, arcluc- 
ologv, science, and liistory.” 

r For instance, there were bought, at the close of the exposition, the collections of 
Paraguay, Peru, Java, and Samoa, as well as those of the dealers in natural history, 
llaoenbeck, of Hambiiro, and Ward, of Kochester, New York, the last costing 
8idO,(K)U. Faroe collections were given by Unssia, .’'ajian, (’orea, Ceylon, Siam, 
British India, Mexico, Central America, and all the .States of South America. 
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peculiar o'enesi.s explains tlu* vast .scope of thi.s Chicago institution, 
perhaps embracing’ too wide a held, as we shall see, and accounts 
for the astonishing’ repletion of its overcrowded cases, as well as 
for the fact that the museum, in true Chicago style, could, from its 
very beginning, claim a place among the leatling musemns of the 
world, an apparently solitarv example in the history of such institu- 
tions. There wa.s also the extraordinary advantage of having available 
among the exposition buildings one of more substantial construction 
than the rest, the one provided for the exhiliit of hue arts. It is a 
wide-spreading structure in Ionic style of the Spanish type, designed 
by Charles B. Atwood. It has about ti acres of ground space avail- 
able for exposition purposes, or almost double the spai’c of the old 
market at Dresden, and stands by itself in dackson Park, an area 
of 521 acres, immediately on the shore of Lake ^lichigan. which 
is nearly as large as the Kingdom of Bavaria. The main front of 
the building laces north toward tin' city : the south front (Plate 15) 
faces a large pond: the east side is towai’d the lake. Its orienta- 
tion is of no importance to the <’ollections within as the ljuilding is 
lighted throughout from above. The ground plan (tig. 32) shows two 
naves. IIU feet wide. 77 high, and 55i> and 333 feet long, crossing 
each other at right angles. To the.se are adjoined transverse and longi- 
tudinal halls. A ei'iitral rotunda is IKi feet high. Thm’e is annexed 
to the north front on either side, a pavilion 223 feet long by 133 feet 
wide, divided into separate rooms. The i)uilding with its classical 
style presents an imi)Osing etfect from a distance, but on near approach 
its beauty is marred by the dihipidated aspiu’t of the exterior, for the 
white covering of the brick wall is here and there damaged iind broken 
away. The simple division of the interior is very fa\ orable foi’ tinding 
one's way in the extensive building. The naves are provided with galler- 
ies (tig. 33). but the ordinary character of an exhibition ludl. in which 
mo.st heterogeneous objects are placed near together," generally pre vai Is, 
and there is lacking that intimate charm which can only be afforded by 
a building designed for its special pui’ixise. Although it would be e.’i.sy 
to imagine a better building (t he .Vmerican Museum of A'atural Historv 
in New York, already described, being incomparably better) yet there 
<are in Europe new museum buildings much infei’ior to that of the Field 
Columbian IMuseum. Its principal faults are defective' skylighting in 
some portions and insecurity from lire because of the large amount of 
interior woodwork. It is to be hoped th;it it may cfnitiime to be spared 
the di.saster of a conflagration. The extraordinary (piantity of niate- 

» For instaiK'e, a icw stops from the collection of shells there stands furniture 
leeloueiiio to the Danish poet, Hans (’hristian Andersen, ami also stocking ami elove 
machines from Chemnitz elating from ls:!4. This must somewhat perplex the lav 
public, irrespective of the faetthatthe green upholsti’i’eil sofa with two similar stools, 
even though it belonged to a celebniteil poet, impre-sse.- a \isitor straneelv in a 
museum of high stamlunl. 
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rial exhibited in the huilding, and the contracted space devoted to work 
rooms and storerooms, has caused such a crowded condition that a new 
building is already talked of, and indeed it is thought that the museum 
may be united in one large building with the John Crerar Library, 
described bevond. This combination would be an excellent plan, and 
Chicago would thereby l)e doing an admirable deed." With such a 
condition of atl'airs and with the rapid development of everything in 
that country, it is not worth while to give a detailed dt'scription of the 
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museum structure. I will therefore speak only of the organization of 
the tire service, which is unexcelled in careful precautions. 

No one is allowed to smoko even in the vicinity of the building, and 
within it almost no tire is permitted. When, for example, a prepara- 
tor needs tire for his work, permission must he had from the director 
and the tire is managed with extreme precautions. All woodwork is 
coated with tireproof paint. In some instances, cases containing objects. 

Quite recently (iViUIi) it is understood that Mr. Mai'shall Fieldhas gi\en Sid, 000,1)00 
for a new huilding on the laki* shoie in the center of the city. Tlie conihination 
with the John ('’rerar Ijihrary has ]>een given uj» and the library is erecting a huild- 
ing of its o\\ n (1904). 
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possibly subject to spontaneous coin))ustion, are covered with strong 
asbestos paper tive-eighths of an inch thick, and the neighboring walls 
are siniilarh' covered to a thickness of an inch and a quarter. The 
heating plant is placed in a detached building. Three trained men from 
the city tire department, together with the employees of the building, 
have charge of the service, day and night, without and within. These 
three tiremen each perform sixteen hours of service during the 
twenty -four hours, and the entire building is inspected eveiy four 
hours, the inspection being registered l»y a service clock of the 
“American Watchman's Time Detective System." and the record is 
laid before the director every morning. The doorkeepers and watch- 
men are drilled twice a month. The greater number of those em- 



phyed were })reviously in the service during tlu‘ exposition, and may 
})c considered as veteran tiremen. The electric conduits in the biuld- 
ing, which supply 4(i arc lamps, ar(> carefully inspected daily and put 
in ordei'. In each of the four wings of tlie principal building the 
following ajiparatus is disti’ibuted: :2..'>0o feet of lios(' upon racks and 
reels, togetlier with a hose carriage; 4 A5-foot tire ladders: 7 fire poles 
of various lengths, with iron points and hooks to break through ceil- 
ings or to pull them down; tire axes and Id.i tire buckets. 'I'here 
are 8 tire hydrants within the principal building and 12 on the exter- 
ior, idso 4 hose reels upon thi> galleries and 1 in each of the two side 
buildings. There are also provided and distributed 1 large chemical 
tire extinguisher of nn gallons capacity. su])plii'd with oOO feet of 
hose, to reac'h every portion of the building: 42 chemical hand extin- 
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gui.sher.s, each of 4 gallons oapaoity, and 14S filled buckets with auto- 
matic covers — 10() of tlioni on the roof, tilled with about 44ii gallons 
of water. There is also available the special high-water pressure 
system of the paik, and definite arrangements are made with the city 
tire department for such extra service as may be ne(‘ded. i'ourteen 
tire alarms are distributed throughout the building, which give sig- 
nals, both in the room of the fire watch and in the distant room of the 
director. The otHces in tin* upper story ai'e providi'd with a mer- 
curial automatic fire-alarm system. l^])on the roof a series of mer- 
curial thei’inostats have been placed which, at a temperature of 175'" 
F., give the signal of alarm in the, room of the tire watch, so that the 
•situation of the tire is at once known." 

On account of the isolated location of the museum, everything that 
ingenuity can devise has been done to dimini-,h the danger from tire, 
liable on account of the combu'-tible nature of the building and furni- 
ture, and to meet accidents that may occur. 1 have described this 
system in such detail to sliow how carefid ])(M)ple have become in a 
cit}’ which has burned down within the memory of man. But with us, 
too, ju.st as much care is desiralile, for it is much more important to 
prevent a tire in museums, or to stop it when first started, than to 
extinguish it with the aid of the tire department, for the water thrown 
by engines is as destructi\ e as the tire itself. A proof of this was 
given in January, T.tol, at the tire in the old pathological institute of 
the Berlin Ihiiversity, in charge of Brofe.ssor Virchov, where valuable 
material was destroyed by the water thrown to e.xtinguish the tire. 

It impresses a (Terman to find in America that generally no light- 
ning rods are in use — none at' all. for exanijile. on this museum. In 
Saxony there are very stringent police regulations in this regard. On 
impiirv about this matter in the Fnited States I was told that the elec- 
tric wires .servial the sann' purpose.'' Considering the great dryne.ss 
which exists in summer, together with the higii degree of heat in the 
Fnited States — I myself, on September .7, isutt, at .5 p. m., endured a 
temperature of trs F. in Chicago'' — I believe that in spite of all the 
careful precautionary regulations, the expensivi' collections of the 
Columbian .Museum are ."criously endangered in this building, and I 

" For security against l)ur^lary a watclnnan in tlic lialls of amis, as well as one at 
tile entrani'C. must fiive assurance of liis presence by a bell signal every ijuarter of 
an liour. There are also electric alarm.s in the same hall. 

t' I much doubt the accuracy ot this view, for the jirotecting effect of lightning 
roils can not, in many cases, be ilenieil, though nowhere in the United States are 
they reiiuired by police regnlations, and what is more to the Jioint, the tire insurance 
companies do not demand them; wliile on the other hand, mortgagees frequently 
demand security of buildings against cyclones. 

'■ This IS blood heat. The highest observed temperature w ithin a short time before 
waus 10(1° F , on ,Tnly 1(1 and 17, 1SS7. This was first exceeded on July 11, 1901, when 
it was 103° F, 
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would congratulate the city should it become able to place this collec- 
tion in a fireproof structure. 

When the museum was established the followinu- seven depai tinents 
were provided: Anthropolou-y. geoloj^y, botany, zoology (e.xclusive of 
ornitholoo-y), ornitholog-y. industrial arts, with two sections of trans- 
portation and railroads, and Columbus memorials. In IShti there was 
added to this the department of monographic collections with the two 
sections, that of printing and graphic arts and musical insti uments. 
In 18fi7, however, the departments were reduced to five: Anthropol- 
ogy, botani', geology, zoology (exclusive of ornithology), and orni- 
thology. Under anthropology is now end)raced everything that was 
formerly in anthropology, industrial arts, transportation, railroads. 
Colund)us memorials, printing and graphic arts, and musical instru- 
ments. That there exists any essential reason for creating a depart- 
ment of ornithology distinct from zoology is not apparent. Tlu' 
anthropological department occupies the entire east wing (1-18, eth- 
nography; 81-fi4, America), the entire central pavilion (Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America and statues in the rotunda), a portion of the west 
wing (3t)-;?3 industrial arts), and the entire east portion (transporta- 
tion). The botanical department occupies all the galleries (fig. 33); 
the geological department the entire west pavilion and two halls of 
the western wing (35-30); and the zoological, including the ornitho- 
logical department, the greater portion, or two-thirds, of the west 
wing (li)-2T, !>5-luS). The installation is mentioned somewhat more 
in detail in the legend to fig. 32. 

The administrative organization is as follows: A board of 15 trus- 
tees, t) of whom constitute a (piorum, is divided into four committ('('s, 
executive, finance, building, and audit, 'ho this hoard are subject the 
salaried officials of the mu.seum, at whose head stands the director 
who, up to this time, has not been a trained scientific man. Each 
section has a curator. Besides this, the anthropological and zoolog- 
ical sections have each an assistant curator, and the geological two 
assistant curators. The assistant of the anthro 2 )otogical section has 
special charge of ethnology. One of the geological assistants has 
charge of paleontology. There are altogether nine professionally 
trained employees, a number entirely insufficient for this large museum. 
Finally, there is a lihrarian, a recorder, and 7h suhordinatt's, including 
2 collectors. 1 osteologist, 3 taxidermists, 20 pri'parators. writers, ste- 
nogi’aphers. etc., 2 modelers, I inspector of buildings, 4 engineers, (i 
cabinetmakers, 4 painters, 12 doorkeepers. 5 laborer^, Itl attendants, 
and 3 fire guard-. 

The force is employed from S.30 a. m., in some ca-e- from 7 or S, 
until 5 p. m. or till 5.30 p. m. in June, July, and August, with an 
hour for luncheon. The hours of labor in American museum- are 
usuallv longer than in those of Europe. 
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The ‘•Corporation of the Field Columbian Mu-seinn" has also the 
following’ members: 

1. Corporate members, at present 6.5, who pa\^ entrance foe and 
S5 annually. 

2. Patrons, now numbering 5, who have rendered some special 
service to the museum. 

3. Honorary members, at present 4, who have distinguished them- 
selves in science, art, or mechanics. 

4. Life members, now 81, who have contributed S.5U0 at one time. 

5. Annual members, now 415, who pay ^10 a year." 

The expenses of the museum from Octol)er 1, 1898, to September 
30, 1899, were, approximately. $129,000,* divided as follows: Salaries, 
$63,570; heating and lighting, $8,102; repairs and alterations, $10,560; 
furniture, and fixtures, $17,485; books, binding, etc., $734;'' collec- 
tions, etc., purchased, $14. 7o3; installation expenses, $3,792; publica- 
tions, $1,683; general expenses, $5,460; tire protection. $2,S36. 


The receipts were as follows; 

From Sduth Park ciiimnissiiiners 815,000 

Interest on investments, etc 21, 5S9 

Gifts 0, 7.50 

Meinliers’ lines 3, s:>0 

Checkroom fees (5 cents each) 1,082 

Aihnissions (25 cents eacli ) ■ 5, 192 

Sale of gniile hooks 35S 

Cash on haml at lie'j'inning of year 5, 1S.5 

Securities sold 71,025 


In 1899-1900 the total receipts were $125,o52, of which $S5,000 was 
obtained from the .sale of securities. The interest on investments had 
dropped from $21,589 in the previous year to $8,034. 

The rich merchants of Chicago would do well to so endow the Field 
Columbian Museum that it would not be neces.sary to encroach upon 
its capital for its ordinary running expen.ses, but if not the citv fathers 
will certain!}’ undertake this duty. I do not in any case doubt, how- 
ever, but that the finances of the museum w'ill be put on a sound basis 
through the generosity of Chicago niillionaires. 

The museum is open to the pnblic from 9 a. m. to4, or until 6 p. m. in 
June, July, and August. On Saturdays and Sundays admission is 

"Only 415 members in tlu‘ i-ity haviiig a population of 1,700,000, while the museum 
of the Rrooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences has, as already mentioned, (>,000 
memhers payin^i 85 each, in a [lopulation of 1,2.50,000, and the .\merican Mu.seum of 
Natural History in New York, with a population of 2,200,000, has 752 members 
payinj; $10 each. 

*This is more than the yearly expenses for the entire 11 royal collections for arts 
and sciences m Dresden. In 1899-1900 the expenditure.s of the Columbian 5Iiiseuin 
reached $120,861. 

'This IS iiroportionately but very little, but 2,348 books or periodicals were 
received m exchange for museum publications. 
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frt'u; on other day-^ there is a eliaro-c of ' 2 '> cent', for adults and for 
ehildren lo cents. The pupils of the eleinentarv and secondary public 
schools always have free admission, rmbrellas and walkine- sticks 
must be left at the entrance and a fee of b cents is diar^ed for ch(>ck- 
in«'. The annual averaoe attendanct' for the past five yi'ars has been 
SyO.Udo. In l89S-9d the iiuiid)cr of visitors was ddo.dol; in 1899-1909, 
2t»t>.899;" 21.447 and 28.110 of whom paid admission fees, and on the 
j)ay days there ivere also admitted free !»,714 and l.‘).2U) durino- those 
years. On Saturdays there came .!)4.4bo and .jti.717. and on Sundays 
137.t)bo and Itid.SSd. 'Ihe hijfhest numbers on any sineh' day ivere 
d.709 and 6,839; and the minimum, in IS'.IS-OO. was 1 am convinced 
that the number of visitors would l)e mucli greater if tin' museum were 
more accessible. From tin' central portion of the city, it takes an hour 
and a half by carriage, or half ati hour by the eh'ctric or eU'vated roads, 
to reach the vicinity; or by rapid-transit roail, runnino- alonn the lake 
shore, ten minutes. For most \ isitors, how('\ ('r. it means a day's trip, 
for the city of Ohicanc) covc'rs INfscjuare miles.'' Surely the numbc'r 
of museum visitors would al'o be increased if the entranci' fee was 
abandoned. In I8'.t8-'.);i the fees amounted to not more than one- 
tsventieth of the ('tdir(' budoi't. the axerajie attendance on the 26n pay 
da\s beinu’ only S2 [)ersons, while in IM*!* and looo tlds averane was 
los visitors for w liom tin- entire appai-atiis of surveillance must tx' 
put in operation and tlie entire collection lie submitted to the injurious 
intluenco of Held. 4'lius it hap|)ens that a e-reati'r number of persons 
annually visit the incomparal)ly smalh'r museum of the .Vcademy of 
Scii'iices in Lincoln Park (st'c tielow). which allows fi'ee admission and 
is centrally locateil. In ixul a pation of the musi'um (uuleavored to 
make it useful also for [mblic instruction, and to excite the interest of 
youth, by oti'erine- forty prizes of from to amouutinu' in all to 
about S3 do. to the pufdls in the public schools of Illinois, for the Ix'st 
essay of 2.ooo to M.imio xvords. made without assistance, dcscribinu- the 
museum or sinele portions of it. The re'ult was " very satisfactory" 
and the atteudanci' tti the museum naturally increased.' 

'' Tlie AiiTcri<'an Miiscniii cf Xatnial Ili'turv in New York a a^ ’icitcil in Isii'i liy 
•loS.Iol persons: in land liv [icrsoiis. i Sec al'o p ' 

'■ It has tliree streets tiiat are cacti 25 miles Iona, ora' f.n a- I'loni Di>'~iien to 
sc'n.inilau lleilin covers :i(> siituire inilc'. Eioni tlii', consiUciinc the approxi- 
niatelv eipial po[. illation — 1 ,7110,001) — an idea can henhtaineil o( the scattered arranae- 
iiient of till' creater j.art of Chicago Dresden covets IS '.piaie niiles tor a popula- 
tion of 500,000. 

' Set' Pohlicatinii No. 24, Report scriP'. I. No ;’>. p. I')7forls07. 1 letaiU ot tin' results 
have not hecn piihlished. There were ahout 7o c~says liaiideii in. The Uarneaie 
INtust'inn in Uittslnirt;, I’enti'ylvatiia, a new and very active institution, for vvhii-h a 
Cleat future is in stole, ha', since IS'.iii, offered annu.dly a pi i/e coinpet ition, and has 
reported upon it in several iHiIilication~ w tiich are of unn'n.tl interest, tlie ia't tune in 
I’uhluMtion No 0 of the niu.scuin entitled ‘'Prize es,~ay contest, IstlO. :',2 p.iyes, w ith .i 

vet MIS 1001! 27 
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In Maivli, April, October, ;oid Xov'ciiiher, lectures are jriveu on 
Saturdays, usualh’ by foreio'ii men of science, but also by the museum 
employees, for the most part illustrated by projections, for which pur- 
pose. in IShb-litOO, lantern slides were provided in the museum 

collections. Some of the employees of the museum, as the curators 
for botany, geology, and zoology, are at the same time teachers in the 
ITnivei'sit}' of Chicagf). 

The publications, undertaken on a large scale, were begun in 1894. 
There are six series, tin' \ olumes being i.ssued in parts or pamphlets: 
The annual reports, and series on anthropology, botany, geolog}’, 
zoology, and ornithology. Up to the end of September, 1900, 8 vol- 
umes. comprising .10 single treatises, were almost completed, the 
greater part being zoological material. The museum also published 
in 1899 a quarto work of about 4oo pages on the bii’ds of eastern North 
America, by Charles B. Cory, with many hundreds of illustrations. 

plates.” It was open only tu pupils of the socoinlary schools anil the two sections 
(fourteenth and thirteenth grades) of the nppennost dass of the Pittsburg graumiar 
schools. The prizes were especially as'iirned for each cla-.s; 1 each for the fourth, 
third, second, and first year of the secondary schools ami 1 each for the fourteenth 
and thirteenth grades of the granimar sidiools. il refer to my remarks upou the 
.Imericati Schools in the chapter on The University of ( 'hicaao. ) There were awarded 
in 1899 thirty-eight prize-, ranging in value from S2 to Si’.'i, having a total value of 
about The subject was "What 1 learneil from fi\e objects in the Carnegie 

^luseum.” The essay must not exceed l,2nn words, and )l.j> weeks’ time was allowed 
for writing it. Tlie pupils uere advised toobtain information about the mtiseumfrom 
their parents and friends; they could also ii.-e books, ami the teachers were specially 
directed to further the matter, but it wasa point of honor that in the composition of 
the essay itself no hel[i should be received. Thereuere -to] essays handed in, of whiidi 
24o were by girls, who al-o, with but one exception, won the first prizes. The [irize 
winners were from 12to 21 years of age. The Indian grouiis were selected 178 times; 
the flamingos 120 times, the mummies 121 times, the camel group 8l> times, the 
mastodon H4 times, etc. In all 220 ditferent objects or groups of objects were treated. 
The boys inclined to choose themes which treated of war, sport, or business activity; 
the girls, those having historical .significance and birds. In the abijve-cited jmbli- 
cation the names of the competitors were puiblished a- well as the essay which won 
the first jirize. This was by a young girl IS \ ears old, and was entitled '* Fragments of 
Creation.'’ She had treated of the following five subjects: The human skull, arm, 
ami hand in the animal series, the gar jiike. the Ko-etta stone, and the meteorites. 
The introduction and coiudusion a- well as the transitions between the different parts 
were conceived in a religious spirit. In 1909 there were obtained for a similar prize 
competition S48 essays. (See W. .1. Holland, The Carnegie (Museum, in the Popn- 
htr .SciVccc LIX, 1901, ji, 19.) Pittsburg had, in 1899, among 821.011) 

inhabitants, 40.200 school chihlren. of which 1.82:1 were, in the three secondary 
schools. .Vs these essays came chiefly from the secondary scliools their proportion 
to the 1,828 pupils was something enormous. In the three secondary schools there 
were 28 male teachers and 41 female teachers. In the 79 elementary schools there 
were 2i male teachers and 878 female teachers. The schools cost the city in 1899 
$87.5,900. ( Rejiort concerning the public schools for 1897 to 1900, Pittsburg, 1900, 12.8 

pages, with tables. ) [The-e prize-essay i-ontests were also continued in lOOland 1902 
with great .-uccess.] 
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A (Tiiide appearod in l!tO(l, in its .sixth edition, 176 pages, with many 
plans; it eoiild be made more ii.seful to the. visitor l)v indexes. From 
the sixth annual report, forming a volume of ;il!2 pages, with .54 plates, 
together with the Guide and a little pamphlet entitled An Historical 
and Descriptive Account of the Field Columbian IVIuseum. 90 pages, 
with illustrations and ])lans. a good idea can be obtained of the origin 
and condition of this great museum. 

The library contains 24,000 volumes, and is excellently catalogued 
upon cards alphabetically and systematically arranged according to 
Dewey's system somewhat modified (see p. 399 of this paper). 
There is even a topical catalogue of the most important papers in 
.scientific journals and in the publications of scientific societies — an 
unusual but very useful thing. The library also has a duplicate card 
catalogue of the John Crerar Library (see p. 451). with 23,000 titles, 
arranged alphabetically with its own cards — an excellent plan for the 
scientific worker in Chicago. 

The catalogues of the collection are kept in the most scrupulous, 
careful, and exemi)larv order, for which purpose extra clerks are n'- 
quired. In the archives are pre.served alt the original documents of 
the collections, which are each provided with a permanent number, 
and receipts arc always taken when these documents are delivered to 
one of the department employees. Besides, the registers are kept in 
books and on cards. Up to October. 1900. there were 94 voluiiu's 
of the catalogue, with 215.000 entries, as well as To.ooo cards.® 

The method of cataloguing, to which I paid especial attention in the 
anthropological dejtartment. is as follows:* Every newly acquired col- 
lection, immediately upon its arrival, is assigned a number and given 
an accession card. This card bears, in addition to a serial number, the 
name of the collector, the manner of acquisition of the collection by 
the museum, the place and date of the collection, the numbers assigned 
to the specimens, and a general statement of the nature of the collei-- 
tion. This card, together with any lists or correspondence that relate 
to the collection, is deposited in a stout envelope made for the pur- 
pose, which also bears the name of the accession. 'Phis envelope forms 
part of the historical tile of the department. Both accession card and 
envelope, together with all correspondence, are made out in duplicate, 
one set being retained in the otlice of the curator, the other being sent 
to the recorder's office. Each object in the collection is then num- 
ber'd to correspond with the number on a card which bears the name 
of the object, with a drawing of the same if deemed necessarv. the 
tribe or locality wln-nce the specimen came, the name of the collector. 

See the Jd/f/tVg/; ii s , I, ISW, p 47S. 

f'In America everytliin^', as one iiiiiv say, is reeistereil upon I'arill'oanl of (letinite 
si/.e, anil the eatalocnes are therefore ealleil “eanl eataloenes.’' This •'eard eata- 
loeiie system” IS exceedingly praetii-al. 
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and. linally. thn location of the specimen in tlie nuiseuiii — whether it be 
on e.xhibition. and. if so. where, or whether it lias Ix'en iilaced in the 
temporarv oi' exchanoe storao-e room. I'he information contained on 
the cards is next transferred to the department inventory books under 
the appropriate numbers. Each card, as well as (‘ach entry in the 
inventory, also bears the, accession nnmbei'. The cards are then col- 
lectively tiled in a card cabinet under the accession number, eacb u roup 
of cards being- provided with an index card. The collection is finally 
indexed in a single large volume under the name of the collector, the 
locality, and the tribe. The advantages of this system are many and 
obvious. It can b(> determined at a glance what collections are in pos- 
session of the department from any locality or tribe in the world, as 
well as ascertained what collections the (h'partment may poss('ss from 
any individual, as collector or donor or through purchase. From the 
accession number under any of these entri(>s one can refer to the his- 
toi-ical Hie for the lists or for tin' correspondence'; or with the same 
acce'ssion number la- may turn to the invi'iitory book oi- to the cai’d 
eatalogue for a (h'seription oi- for the exact location of th(“ specimt'ns 
thi'inse'lves. On the otlu'r hand, from tlu' numbei- of any given spt'ci- 
men. reference' may be' made' at once te> the iin'enteery beeeek for its 
leee-ality eer tribe-; or. fi-eem the accessieen immbe'r tln'i-e- give'ii. the ceer- 
respeeneh'iie-e' iti the' histeirical rib' re'lating tee the* e-ejlb'e-tiejn as a wheeh' 
may be' ceensulte'd. The nu'tlteed of cataloguing use'el in the botanical 
departiiu'iit is alsee ve-ry e-omph'te in its way; it is de'seribed in the 
.\imual Re'peert for l,ssr.t-l9oo. page's 4-K >-442. 

In such a complie ated systi'in there is naturally much ch'rical work 
nee'e's>ary. but the' expe-iise' of this is meire' than repaid by the sa\ ing 
of time' whie'h the e'Xe'ellent arrangeine'iit eee-e'asieeiis. ( )ne' e'an with the 
gre'ate'st e-ase' eelitain infeermation concerning anything, anel een the basis 
e)f its deecmne'iits pre'pare e'xchange e-atalogues. eif whie-h alreaely se've'ral 
e'xte'iisive eene's have' appeared. In l,st>t>- 1900 the increase' was F4. 021 
numbe'i-s in 2S<! e'litries; in ISOS-OO. 17.34S in 305; in IsOT-OS. 74.2UO 
in 3d2. 

4'he eertie'ials miele'rtake' many e'xte-iisie c ceelh'cting teau's. the expenses 
e)f whie'h are usually defrayed ley patreeiis e)f the' museum. When I 
was the're' in Seiitembe'i’. ISOO. I met eenly a few eef the museum statl'. 
I’he e'urateir eef the zoological elepartnu'iit was on the J-’emiHc Oe-ean; 
that e)f the eernitheelogie-al ele'partment. with his assistants anel a prepar- 
ator. we're' in Ileenolulu; the curateer e»f the- botanical de'partme'nt had 
that year made' a veiyagc te) the' West Inelies; the assistant e'uraten- eef 
the zeeeeleegical department had. among eeclier e-eelle'cting teeio’s. made 
eene' teethe' I’aciHc e'oast; the e'urator of the anthreepeeleegical ele])artme'nt 
hael niiide a toui- to neerthwest America and either regions; anel the' 
assistant e urateu' eef paleeentology lead made expleeratieens in Wyeeiinng. 
In the' ye'ar ISOei the' curator eef the zejological departnu'ut hael under- 
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taken a journev to Africa for the purpose of colledinj;- speciiaeiis for 
the miiseuiii. 

The labeling of the collection is carried on with the greatest energy, 
and everywhere one gets the impression of a niuseuni well ])ro\ ided 
with descriptiv(' and instructive labels, particularly well printed. 
4Te tendency to instruct the ])ublie in this i-espect is, in Annulca 
generally, more marked than with us. 'I'lie printing establishuumt of 
the museum pri'pared in over 7.<MIU label', some ntu'v large. 

of them for tin* anthropological department, and fui'iiislnul also 
h.i.dou other ])i('c('s of printed matter. In IMib-llHio nearly S.iioo 
labi'ls wen- printed in the museum. 2, Too of which were for the 
zoological department, and there were also furnished lUit.UdU copies 
of other ])rinted matter. 



34.— PTfici Columbian Museum Case with movable partition. 


Th(> ])hotographic establishment of the musmuu in isUS-'.i',) jirepared 
54S negati\(‘s. 2sd prints, 2r>;) lantmTi slides, and otlnu' material: in 
18hb-l!idu the corn'sponding figures were 1.14s. i.uT.o, and 844. 

The arrangement and installation of the entire museum gives, in 
general, a phaisiug impression, e.specially in the geological and botaiu 
ical (h'partimmts. which otter many models, notwithstanding that in 
particular cases the methods and kinds of installation do not always 
come up to strict requirements. It should be rememln'red. howeveu’. 
that the whole work has lamn accomplished within a few years, and 
that some appliances already existing had to be acceptml. Tlimc are. 
for instance, remaining from the exposition of Isici many cas(‘s and 
desks with clumsy wooden frames and sides; but mutluM- does the 
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recentl}' procured furniture meet the rigorouN re([airenient>- of t(^-dav. 
notwithstanding pains have been taken to invent some new types of 
cases. In the ethnological section, for example, are set'ii largo glass 
cases with wooden frames and clumsy supports, entirely destitute of 
doors, the sides being made of plate and the top of ground glass. 
One of the narrow sides of the frame can be unscrewed. 'I'he objects 
are now hung either dii'ectly or by supports on both sides of a mov- 
able partition provided with a foot piece, which is then shoved into the 
ease. As these partitions are fre(|uently not as high as the cas(‘ itself, 
they do not look well. They can also be used as backs bv shoving 

them in along the sidi> (tig. 84). 
If an object must be changed, or 
is required for study, the great 
frame must be unscrewed with 
the aid of several pc'rsons. As a 
similar hut mm-h more elegant 
and entirely dust-])roof case with 
iron framework and doors can 
now be furnished, the princijtle 
of the screwed frame that pre- 
vailed hfty or one hundred years 
ago can not Ix' nn'ornmended.” 1 
also give an illustration of the con- 
struction of the case top. with its 
disproportionately heavy wood- 
work in which, for stiti'ening. 
there is riveted an inset of 
wrought iron, half an inch thick 
and 4 inches wide, together with 
an illustration of the wooden par- 
tition (tig. 85). This partition is 
1 1 feet long. 14 inches thick. 5 feet 
high; its foot piece is 12 feet long. 
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Fid. 35. — Fielil (’olumbian Museum. Top anfl 
partition of i'a’*e shown in hg. 'M 


1 foot 6 inches wide. 1 foot high. 
The glass cases for the many large and often very remarkabh* and 
beautifully displayed zoological and ethnographical groups also have 
no doors, but nevertheless they have similar clumsy framework and 
bases. In the horizontal show cases the base has, indeed, the appear- 
ance of a closet, but the space is hollow and unused. Other types of 
glass cases in use in this museum are shown in figs. 36-81; fig. 36 is a 
neat style; the supports are of gas pipe of from three-eighths to a half 
inch in diameter, but the small panels of the top injure it: fig. 87 shows 
hanging shelves. Style fig. 3S is the hollow base and the inner 


"If this is compaml with wliat the cnrator of this department says concerning 
the cases in European inuseuni.s ((i. A. Uor.'-ey, Auifricicn AnOirniiologixl, n. s., I, 
1H99, p. 471 ), one can only exclaim: fh non ext (tixpntnndnm! 
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aiTiuigenient of a case or stand inclosed 1)V glass doors and especially 
constructed for lighting from above; it is about I* feet long, 1 foot broad, 
and 7 feet high, its base being 2 feet high; the woodwork is clumsy 
and the arrangement of the shelf supports, with four standards, is 
obstructive. Similar stands are used throughout the museum and do 
not generally add to its beauty; when, however, the exhibits do not 
need to be inspected on all sides, tht'se stands art' arranged as a four- 
sided well-lighted pyramid that excellently answers the purpose for 
which it is construct('d. The new cases are of mahogany or of other 
ivood polished black. In shoiving the collection of skeletons, black 
backgrounds are often employed, as in seveml Knropean museums, 
but the setting of the skele- 
tons contrasts disagreeably 
with this black background 

and their mounting is some- ^ ^ 

times rude. r | I — 

While somt' of the gi'eat ^ 

mammal and bird groups ^ 

are displayed in a strikingly i 

beautiful manner, tlu're were 

many of inferior character, 1 

for example, in the ornitho- 

logical department, although y^^y^ 

the museum is developing 

so rapidly that perhaps even 

the.se may now have given 

place to better ones. j | 

In the botanical departiiK'iit ' I I 

there were found very jirac- ^ f* , 

tical herbarium cases which 

showed a good utilization of W 10/ v 

space (tig. 89). Thev are 

, ^ , 1*1 *. •'*' — Kifltl roluuiliiaii Mtispimi. Tvpi*'' of ca'-ea and 

nearly t leet 3 teet 4 r^ckv. 

inches wide, and ha\ t‘ ea/-h 

4.5 compartments, 5 inches high, and :i sliding shelves. They stand in 
pairs, back to back, with suthcient iiitcrvmiing space for the doors to be 
pushed back out of the way. The doors slide on tracks, which also hold 
each pair of iiises rigidly together. The door is hinged at gg, hung to 
the wing piece {EE), which slides to and fro with it on the track, and 
during this movement tin' door is always supported Iw a noiseless 
castor which is screwed into a block of hard woud. h. that serves as a 
check to the door when pushed back and as a foot press when locking it 
after closing. Tin' door is oj/ened as widely as tin- wing piece will 
allow and then shov(‘d back. In closing, one pulls the ki'v of the lock, 
the door is run along the track as far as the rolling pins ild permit. 


Fifltl roluuiliiaii Muspimi. Typi*'? of ca'-ea and 
rack''. 
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and then .'^wuni^' shut. These cases oHer many advantages and ai'o 
ino-eniouslv desio nt‘d. hut they should he inadi' of iron instead ot wood, 
for they would then Ix' mort' secure ag'ainst dust and tire. (See also 
Keport for IS'.t'J and Ihoo. p. 45o. Plate XL\"I.) ddiis remark will 
apply likewise to th(‘ w ood(>n cases of the (Mitir(> museum. In this con- 
nection may he mentiom'd th(> pastehoard boxes still list'd, instead of 
tin, for tilt' display of miiu'r.als and the like. 1 do not douht hut that 
the Field t’oluinhian Museum will in time ha\'e reeourst' to iron cases, 
he it only as a si'eurity from tire, and that then e.xcelh'nt designs Avill 
he hroug'ht forth hy the adyanei'd tt'ehnical skill of .Vmeriea." Bt'tter 
cases are also to he dt'sirt'd on account of security against dust, for in 
the great halls of this pulaci', designed for a former exposition and 

all communicating with each 
other, the dust sjireads un- 
impeded o\ er eyi'rything and 
is very ti’ouhlesomi'. 

A collection of coins is sus- 
jiended het ween glass plates — 
a \ery pretty method, hut 
somewhat clumsily e.xecuted 
here. 

The oyi'i’crowding of the 
e.xhihition space alri'ady men- 
tioned is occasioned partly hy 
the fact that far too much 
is e.xhihited. Object.s must 
often he displayed hecausi' 
the donoi s demand it, and the 
lesult is that there are fri'- 
((uently hundreds of almost identical specimens, as in the ethno- 
graphic division, w hieh ari'i aluahle for study hut ([uite superfluous 
in a ])uhlic collection, the more so as light fades them. Besides, hy 
reducing the munhei- of exhiliits spaci' could he found for work- 
rooms, now guite insutlicient throughout. There have been proi'ided, 
as in the American Museum of .Natural lli.story in New' York (see page 
Hot! of the ('arlier portion of this pa])er). very practical, tight-closing 
tm boxes, with easily sliding compartments, for the preservation of 

tilt* critici'-iii iiubIi* by !\ <«iTitutTip iii his article, Tlu* Makiii,!: <»f a 
Muxmiim, ill the \ I rh ifi rfii rnf Untml, I\, ItHJO, oil iniii case''!, Imth iijiiiuht 

au<l horizontal, as liini'-y ainl iiiriy forms” ( tiir. 17), whicli are the only oiu's with 
which he is actjuainted, one wonhl in»t think the j)ros|>4*<-t of such a reform in America 
\er\ favorahh'. The honore<] curator of tlie mineralo^ical st*ction of tlu* Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural lli'-tory in \e\v York, who lias an interest in and knowl- 
ed^^* of the technical sidt' of mireum administration jH)'*se''Sed hy h‘\v exjiert'^. 
wouttl certainly chamre his view if he became aware of the better results in this line 
in Europe. 



r.ii kv 
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skins, pl:uit>, 80 ineiins lonji, 2'0 inches high, and 18 inches deep, 

made hy tlie American Can Company, Bowling Green Building, New 
York and C’hicago, and costing $10. These are also made in various 
other dimensions. 'Hii'y often stand piled in the workrooms to the 


very c(Mling. 

In conclusion 1 will hastily sketch the museum collection, though 
from its great profusion 1 can give the reader hut a feeble idea of its 
exhihits. 1 must limit myself to (Minmerating a few principal objects. 

i>(i rt HU nt . — rh(‘ arch(H)logy and ethnologv of 
North America stand in the foreground. Among the most interesting, 
archeologiiadly. is the collection of the Hopewell Mound group in 
Ohio, with a large series 


of copper, st(jne, and hoiu^ 
ornaments and imple- 
ments. among which is a 
deposit of 8.000 stone 
implements. W'ell repre- 
smiteil in a prehistoi'ic 
way are Illinois. .Vrkan- 
sas, Wisconsin. Michigan, 
N'('W Jersey, d'eniH'ssee, 
California. New Mexico, 
and Arizona. There is 
also a large collection of 
casts from tlu' sculptures 
of Yucatan. 

In the ethnological tiidd 
there are very comjilete 
representations of the 
Kwakiutl and Bellacoola 
of the northwest coast. 



Kig.BS. — M u'scuin. Tyjie^of uase': timl rack^'. 


the Kulanapan of California, the Ilopi of the Southwest, the Sioux and 
Algonkins of the Plains. 1 further mention houses, totem poles, and 
the other ethnographical eipiijiment of the Haidas of Alaska. Eskimo 


materials from North (freenland, Alaska, and Eastern Siberia, group 
exhibits of the villages, houses, and industrial occupations of the Zm'ii. 
llopi," etc., with life-size* figures. One of the seven Hopi villages, 
Orailii, in Arizona, is — so to speak — here reproduced complete, so as 
fully to show the interior and household life of the Indian of to-dav. 


To this is addl'd a collection of over 4.000 pieces of prehistoric pot- 
tery from tin* near-by Hopi ruins. Eurther, there are exact imita- 


tions of nine altars and sand mosaics as they are used in ceremonials 
of the Hopi. whose religious life is especially well represented. 


"Scf also the detailed descriiitiou of the.-e Hopi collections in Science, n. s XIII 
1901, pp. L'19-L'2 l'. 
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The ethnolooy of South America i." illustrateil by extensive collec- 
tions from Colomf)ia. Venezuela, British (fniana, and the region of 
the Giran Chaco; the prehir^toric. by similar ones from G'olombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, and Chile. Melanesia is the best represented in the 
South Sea division. Asia is at pre.sent represented from its eastern 
coast alone; the Korea collection is especially good; dava and Ceylon 
also offer some very notable objects used for theatrical and dramatic 
performances. Africa is represented only by special regions, such as 
the Congo basin and Portuguese Southwest Africa." In European 
archeology there arc shown many reproductions of the bronzes in the 

Naples Museum, as well as 
bronzes and wall decora- 
tions from Boscoreale and 
Crecian, Roman. Etruscan, 
and PhuMiician originals. 
About a thousand objects 
from the Swiss lake dwell- 
ings are shown, and some 
also from prehistoric Eng- 
land. I can not, however, 
begin to enumerate all. 

The section of trans])or- 
tation is given a prominent 
place, and one may say that 
no age and no land has been 
disregarded. It begins by 
showing how priii'itive 
peoples carry their chil- 
dren andtheirgoods, shows 
all sorts of litters, pack ani- 
mals, and other beasts of 
burden, carriages with 
solid and spoke wheels, and 
at last illustrates the entire 
development of the locomotive. It is impossible to touch upon every 
thing in a limited space. The peoples of America from Alaska to 
Brazil are especially well represented. So, also, the development of 
railwar' travel, shown with great completeness, is of historic interest. 
Serial cards indicate how the railways of America have increased 
every ten years. The water and wagon transportation is also shown 
in just as complete a manner. One mav see a ‘•Scythian" cart 

«See also U. Ehreiireicli’s iletaileil ilescriptioii of this portion of tlie iMuseimi in 
the Zi'ihckrift fi'ir EthnoJoijie, 1900, pp. 18-23, and (1. X. Dorsey's ])aiier, tlie Depart- 
ment of Antliropolo^y of tlie Fiehl Coluuiliiaii Museum — a Review of 8ix Years, 
American Antliropolofjist, n. s., II. IttOO, jip. 247-2ti.'i. 
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(replica), a Nile boat of the fifth coiitmy B. C'.. an Etruscan boat as a 
( hild's plaything- (replica), the caravels of (’olumbus, and a Viking’s 
ship. 

The ph vsico-anthropolooical collection is very notable, and is among 
the best in the world. It must be the richest in human skeletons, 
although only in American ones. I did not get the exact number of 
skulls and skeletons, but there must be .sev'eral thousand. Many hun- 
dr(‘d,s of skulls and skeletons are from the tribes of the northwest 
coast, the Blackfoot. Algonkin, and allied Indians, from the mounds 
in Ohio and the prehistoric grave.-' in New dersey. The Flatheads of 
the (^'olumbia River are repre.sented by a series of complete skeletons, 
with too artificially deformed skulls; Peru with over 150 complete 
sk(detons and many skulls. There are also Oo skulls from New (Tuinea. 
some Maoris, and a small series from many regions of the earth. An 
instructive exhibition is madt- in dd cases of selected pieces from 
the large collection. Then* is one ca.se devoted to each of the follow- 
ing: Craniometric nomenclatui-e. sexual variation in the skeleton, 
variation in the cranial sutures; varieties at the glabella, pterion, and in 
the orbits; variation in the nasid region and degrees of prognathism; 
variations in the intermaxillary suture, mastoid process, shape of 
palate, and direction of palatine sutures; variations in the lower jaw, 
lachrymal bones, and occipital condyles, the clavicle and scapula, 
tin* dentition, the sternum and bones of the pelvis, the humerus and 
the tibia, the femur; skulls of difierent capacity and various cephali(‘ 
indices; skulls showing variations in the orbital, nasal, and dental 
indices; in the facial, palatal, and bizygo-stephanic indices; variations 
in the scapula, lumbar, sacral, and pelvic indices; pathological skulls, 
artificially deformed skulls, trephined skulls from Peru. Six cases are 
devoted to disarticulated skeletons showing pathological or anomalous 
characters; one to models of the bi-ain; one to casts of cranial cavities, 
including those of animal.s; two to skeletons of gorillas and men of vari- 
ous races; two to the I'hemical constituents of the human body; one to 
life masks of the races of (‘astern Asia and of Oceania. There is added 
to this an anthroimmetric laboratory, with the needful instruments. 
This departiiK'nt was speciall.v organized by Dr. Franz Boas, a Ger- 
man. now at the .Vmerican Mu.seum. in New York, and professor in 
Columbia Fniversity. I have described the physico-anthropological 
collection with more relative fullness because a similar one can hardly 
be found elsi'where, and it may perhaps lead to imitations. The pres- 
ent competent curator of this department, after a visit to European 
museums, expressed the opinion that as to the exhibit of phvsictil 
anthropology none of them could compare with the Field Columbian 
Mu.seum in Chicago." wherein I agree with him. 

A. Oorscy: Amenran Aiithr(tynthnfi,<t^ n. s., I, 1S99, p. 
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Bafu ii'i'-ni (hjHii'f nn 111 . Thorp was obtained from the World's Fair. 
boautifnUy instalh'd both in aeographio x'ljnenco and in a monographio 
manner, an unnsnally extensive coileetion of woods, forest prod- 
uets. sueh as fruits, resins and the like, fibers, and other eec)noniieal 
plant nroduets. in a profusion that is. perhaps, without a parallel. 
Especial attention is given to products having a domestic and practical 
value, such as cotton, tobacco, hemp, grains, tea. coti'ee, spices, dyi'- 
stutfs. etc. Forestry is illustrated by monographic exhibits. From 
OIK' and the same tree there are shown blocks, leaf-bearing branches, 
and flowers; photographs of the species at various ages; pieces of its 
bark, cross sections of the stem, planks in various stages of working up 
to a polished condition; besides a colored chart of the gc'ographic distri- 
bution of the species, statistical data concerning its weight, hardni'ss, 
density, and heating value, so that any one, from his o^v n standjioint, 
may obtain information and instruction. In this way "Latin" .Vmer- 
ica is espi'cially well ri'presentt'il, and thtu-e are I'conomical botanical 
products from Russia. .lapan, Korea, Ceylon. Hritish India, dohore. 
North .Vmerica. Mexico. (iuatemala.damaica. British ( iuiana.X'enezuela, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Brazil, Baraguay, and the Aigentine Republic. 
Kecently there has been installed a complete colh'ction of the timber 
trees of N'orth .Vmerica. The herbarium contained, in October. liXKt. 
about SO.bOU plants, and is, like the whole vast department, especially 
well organized. Particular attention is paid to American plants, and 
the collection is rich in North American and West Indian species. 

(iroli>(iiral (lijiurtiiii-iit. — The collections ai’e arranged in two series — 
one systematic, the other economic. The. systematic is div ided, as is 
Usual, into paleontological, mineralogical. lithological, structural and 
dynamical sections. The paleontological section is chronologically, and 
within each period zoologically arranged. Much attention is given to the 
collecting of fossil vertelirates of the western Fnited States, a region 
specially rich in this regard. I will name, as an example, the material 
obtained in South Dakota in is'.is relating to Titniioflu rhim injiiix 
Marsh, a mammal resembling a rhinoceros and nearly Itifeet long, and 
the e.xtensive material collected in in Wyoming relating to land 
reptiles (dinosaurs) known iin JJi'o/itonitiifii.':, Cruo.'iini riix. Cii injitinid n rnx, 
Moroi^iiii rnK. etc., the last named having a femur over .j feet long." The 
mineralogical section is arranged according to Dana. In the si'ction 
of structural and dynamical geology there ai'e shown, among other 
things, cave products (stalactite.s, stalagmites, and the like), in a 
gri'at cave naturally arranged. The economic series illustrates the 
occurrence of minerals and ores which have economic imtxirtance, 
the processes by which they are exti-.icted, and their application in the 

" Recently there have ciime hi tlie Columbian IMuseum ilinosaur remains of yet 
laryier aniiuais. ainonjr which is a femur over i> feet t> inches in length. (See E. S. 
Riggs, in Scinu-e, .Vpril . 1 , 1901, p. 
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arts and industries. Those eoonomic collootions are arrantied in sys- 
touiatic scM'ios with n-eoii-raphic sut)divisions. Hocauso of the profusion 
of this material I can only iiKMition a small part; Comprehensive 
exhibits of cond)ustihle minerals of the United States according to 
their occurrence, their composition, their economic value, etc.; the 
building- and ornamental stones of the United States; the kinds of mar- 
ble and such like, also tho.se of many Euroiiean countries (in cases like 
tig-. 3S): tlie metallurgy of tlie precious and base metals, the metal- 
lurgical pro(;ess being- represented l)v groups, in which pieces of the 
or(‘, the smelted product, and the comimstible materials used arc dis- 
played with the help of labels and converging and diverging lines 
showing what materials go into the furnace and the resulting products, 
with all the int('i-m('diate stages; their composition, peculiarities, uses, 
t'tc.. are given in printed descriptions, so that anyone seeking infor- 
mation (-an get alt the necessary data at once. A striking collection 
of precious and decorative stones, and a colh'ction of meteorites which 
tills an entir(' room, are conspicu(-)ns. 

Th(* vast and copious c(dlection of this (h'partmeut is rtunarkable 
for its instructive and oftmi elegant installation. I would have been 
glad to include' illustrations of entin* rooms like those shown in the 
annual reports of the mu.seum. I .should certainly not neglect to 
mention tlu' model of the moon. IS fee't in diameter. 

/.iiiiliKi ii-iil iitiil iii'iii t /iiilixjiciil ih'pii rf nirnt . — i h(“ most striking- feature 
of this de'partuient is. tirst of all. the excellent representation in large 
glass cases of groups of animals, such tis orang-outangs, (-liimpanzees. 
nose apes, niusk oxe'ii. black sheep from Alaskti. gazelles, antt'lopes. 
leopai-ds. hyenas, lu'rou-'. etc. .Sonn'tinn's the s('condary work of 
artiticial foliage and the like is .somewhat obtrusive', but these grou])-. 
excelh'iitly fulfill their object of attracting the gein'ial public, though 
they also reipiire much space. The .systematic collection ha.- not yet 
receivi'd the same consideration. forth(' proper pr(']iarat ion and instal- 
lation of a lai-g(' se'i'ics of animals can not bc' aceomplislu'd in a short 
time. The skeletons stand in a room adjacent to the svstematic colh'e- 
tion. .Vbout to. 000 specie's of shells are' shown in horizontal e-ases of 
not ('specially pleasing coiistriie-tion. 

The Field Uolumbian .Mu-emn would do well to some'what contract 
it- progi-amme' and lop ofi' several branches which have led it too far in 
it- attempt to embrace all {eossible line- of human interest, so that it 
may devote' it-elf in a -cientitic way to the natural sciences and to 
ethnography still more' than it does now. 'I'here is still clinging to it 
too much unimportant material from the World's I’air. but one' can 
oidy look with re'ul ailmiration at this museum, which has sprung oiit 
of the earth in so short a time'. If it -('cure-, a- is expe'cted, a ne'w 
building. I do not doubt but that it will astonish the' woi-ld bv its 
ability and e-ompete' with the lit--t mu-e'ums foi- pre'ce'dene-e'. 
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10. CHICAGO acai)b:mv' OB' scib:ncb:s. 

Ill the year 1357 au association '‘to promote science'' was organized 
under the name of ‘"The Chicago Academy of I'Jatural Sciences.” It 
began at once to make collections, but the commercial crisis of that 
year was unfavorable to the development of the enterprise. 

In 1859 and 1865 the association was incorporated under the name 
“The Chicago Academy of Sciences.” Encouraged personally b}- L. 
Agassiz, they laid in 1863 the foundation of a scientitic museum, which 
was deposited in a house near the present city hall. The collections 
were enlarged with the help of expeditions, but in 1866 some of them 
wei'e destroyed by tire, after which accident the academy began the 
construction of a fireproof building 50 feet long .lo feet wide, and 50 
feet high, not far from the present Auditorium. 

In 1868 the first meeting was held in the new liuilding, which was 
of brick, the floors of iron and tiles, the stairs and main doors of iron, 
and the windows with iron shutters. The museum was in the upper 
story, 28 feet high, a large space with broad galleries, and was soon 
filled with precious collections, including lo.ooo gla.sses with crustaceans 
and 8,000 species of marine shells, and the library was also largely 
increased. 

In 1871, at the great conflagration, however, everything was 
destroyed, although at the beginning of the tire they had trusted in the 
supposed security of the building, but not the least thing was left of 
the collections. Not more than twelve dat's after this disaster it was 
decided to erect a new building on the .same spot. In that building 
the first meeting was held in 1873, but in consequence of pecuniary 
difficulties the academy was obliged to leave these (juarters in 1886 and 
store its collections. 

In 1891 a plan was considered of associating with the new Univer- 
sit}' of Chicago, but the members preferred not to sacrifice their inde- 
pendence, and when a rich citizen. M. Laflin, ofi'ered to spend ^75,000, 
and the Lincoln Park board offered a space and S25.0tM» fora new 
building, the architects, Normand S. Patton and Keynolds Fisher, of 
Chicago (now the firm Patton. Fisher A Miller), were charged with 
making the plans. Thev designed a building of 75o feet frontage and 
a dome 130 feet high, of which plan, however, onh' the northern- 
side building could be e.xecuted (Plate 16). It lies isolated in Lincoln 
Park, in the northern part of the city, at the lake near the zoological 
garden and the hothouses of the park, and called after its patron, who 
died in 1897, the "Matthew Laflin Memorial Building.” The museum 
was opened to the public in 1894. This wing (part) is 133 feet long, 
61 feet wide, and 7o feet high, and is fireproof. The wooden floors 
are laid on cement; the ca.ses. desks, and other furniture, the doors 
and sash are of wood. With respect to the fireproof construction I 
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received following informutioii from Mr. Patton, whose acquaint- 
anee I had made at the Union League t'lnh of Chicago: 

As to the materials of eonstruetion, the iron columns are covered with porous 
terra cotta and tinishe<l Viv plasteriiiji with Keene’s cement upon the terra cotta. 
The tireprootint; of the building in general is effected hy apj)lication of hollow tile 
known under the name of “ soft tile,” or "porous terra cotta.’’ They are prepared 
of a mixture of clay with sawdust in the kiln. The sawdust is destroye<l and the 
clay becomes ]>orous or sj)ongy by this process. 

The floor arches are of K by 6 iin-h tile, segmental in form, an<l of about 11 feet 
span, and resting upon iron beams which run from the outside piers to the corre- 
sponiling columns of the interior. 

The plaster is laid directly upon the under side of the tile arches, so that the 
ceilings consist of a row of arches. 

The roof is constructed of iron supports which, like rafters, run up and down the 
slope at intervals of about 5 feet. On the upper siile of these rafters T supports, 
inches broad and of the same height, are laid horizontally at intervals of 2 feet, upon 
which rest hollow tiles that have the form of hooks and therefore are called book tile. 
The book tile form a continuous surface upon which the roof tiles are laid. First 
the book tile are covered with a waterproof mass and then the so-called “Spani,sh 
style” of rooting is applied, where the roof tiles are nailed directly down upon the 
book tile that let the nails enter easily and also hold them tirndy, as they are of 
j)orous clay. .Vll parts of the iron frame of the roof are made fireproof by a cover of 
plastered hollow tile; there is no uncovered metal in the whide building. The 
security against tire of tlie vaulted ceiling over the centra! hall of the museum is 
effected in the following way: This ceiling is made of a steel frame covered by 
exjtauded metal lath, and plastered from below with hanl cement mortar. After 
this plaster has become hard, the exterior tupi)er) si«le was jdastered the same way, 
so that the ceiling consisted of a solid mass of plaster about 2 inches thick, in the 
midst of which the expanded metal is embedileil. Thereby it was made so solid 
that a person cottid walk on it. 

The interior walls of the building are cocereil with vertical wooden furring IH 
inches apiart; this is covered with expanded metal lath that is plastered. Here the 
wooden furring wouM not allow a fire to spread, because it is inclosed in front by 
the plaster, on the back by the l)rick wall, and almve and below by the tireproof 
ceiling. 

The staircases are of iron. 

In many buildings columns are treatdl as disagreeable necessities, which are spaced 
as far ajiart as possible with little regard to anything excei>t to make them incon- 
spicuous. In this building the columns aretreatetl as the most important feature in 
the interior architecture. The design of the building proceeded from the interior 
outward. In the first jdace, it was determineil what shoulil be the j)roper dimen- 
si(jns of the cases in which exhibits are to be placed. It was found that ill feet was 
the most economical ami effective width for the double cases, and that til feet 
between the cases gives an ample width of alcove: therefore it was arranged so that 
there should be a case against each pier, and the piers are to lie jilaced lb feet on 
centers, and the columns are to be exactly opiiosite the piers. To this arrangement 
the exhibition cases fitting in between the columns and the jiiers on the outside 
walls, form a jairt of the architecture of the building; and the windows coming, in 
every case, in the alcoves between the cases give a most jierfect lighting to the speci- 
mens. This arrangement of columns will give to the interior an effect of size nuudi 
greater than reality, ami will jrrevent that appearance of emptiness w hich museum 
buildings are apt to have. 

.\s we [iredict that the exterior of the building will be a prominent landmark in 
Cliicago’s an hitecture, weventure the assertion that the interior, --mall though it lie 
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will attract much attention from those interested in museums. There are many 
museums which appear to have heen erected on the theory that they were simply 
storage vvarehomses for the saie-keepinw of specimens. This huildiny; is desiirncd on 
the theory that a niiiseum is a place for the effe<-tive display of specimens; in which 
case it is important to bear in mind that hare white walls and mean architectural 
surroundings will belittle the value of wliatever is containeil therein; while a rich 
architectural setting will give to the public a true impre.ssion of the value of the col- 
lections displayed for their henetit. « 

The plan of thi.s fini.shed winjr i.s one of the ho.st that I ever have 
.seen in a museum, and it i.s to l)e regretted that only such a smsill ptirt 
of the whole could be executed. The con.stnietion was developed from 
within, since the most perfect use of .space was based upon those 
dimensions of the cases and the space between tliein that are coii- 
.sidered the very best, and not until then were the interior and extc'rior 
ai'chitecture fitted to the.se demands. Therefoiu', as can be setm in 

tlie plans of the tir.st floor 
and part of tlic .second or 
gall(‘ry floor, figs. 4fi.41. the 
cast's all around stand ex- 
actly between the columns 
and the piers bctwi'cn tin' 
windows, and they all re- 
ceive tlu'ir light from the 
sitle exct.‘])t two of them, 
tliat could just as well have 
bt'cn placed in some other 
position. Thisi'. 1 bt'lieve, 
the most correct principh', but the dimensions, without ('xce})tion, 
have all been made too small: fnjin this fact, besides some otht'i-s. iiic 
people crowd too mucli in the spaces between the cast's. Ibit tliis only 
happened bettause the int'ans were so liniitetl that thi' arcliitt'cts wert' 
compelled to use minimum measures. Otherwise they would have 
built on brotitler plans. 

The building has the following horiztnital tlivisioiis (hg. 4g): 

I. A high bast'inent for labtti-atoiy wtu'k. jtacking. heating, stttrt'- 
rotmis. etc., and a dark chandn'r, partly ceint'nti'il and furnisht'tl mt)st 
practically. 

" Mr. Patton iiuite recently. 190.'?. wrote me in respect to tlic'c remaiks: 

It is a matter of no small satisfaction th'at ni\ nropheev sliouiil .'oiiie true only 
ten years later, and tluit your ilescription would recogni/e the scieiitilic method 
which had heen apj)lied to tin* ])litnning of this luiiiding. 1 re;iii>;etluirthe<linieu- 
.sions are all minimum, and should he increased, if pos~ihle. for:m\ i>mliling likely 
to havt' sueh large crowds as visit this building, hut when vi'iting New York City I 
was struck with tlie enormous waste of floor area from the laek of attention giien to 
the spacing of the windows, so that eoniparati\ely few exhibits could he placed in a 
given space, and my ol)jeet wa.s to give the maximum eaiiaeitx eonsistent with jirojwr 
lighting and acee.ss. 
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2. First floor with entraiioe hall, that is used for exhibition purposes 
(in the middle a lartye g-roupof flainiiigoes). library, herbarium, besides 
a lecture room (with book shelves at the sides), offices and rooms for 
the park board. 

3. Second or main floor which, toj^ether with the third floor, forms 
a large hall with light from al>ove (Plate 17). This hall has in its cen- 
ter a room for large animals (mammoth, glyptodon, gorilla, bison, 
muskox, American elk, groups of lions, etc.); in the cases all around, 
the vertebrates: also some ethnographical specimens. 

4. Third floor or galleiw: All around the railings of the gallery are 
horizontal cases for insects (in the illustration. Plate 17. are seen some 
other objects in these cases, 
the pictures having been 
taken some years ago); in 
the cases at the window sides 
are mollusks and lower ani- 
mals, paleontology, geologv. 
and mineralogy. 

5. The attic, which runs 
all around the vaulted ceil- 
ing with skylight, perfectly 
illuminated, and at the out- 
side walls of which stand 
storage cases with birds, 
shells, lower animals, fos- 
sils, and minerals; this attic 
is perfectly tireproof. ■which 
fact I especially emphasize, as this is rarely tin' case in (Jermanv. 

It would be difficult to devi.se a better atid more practical use of 
space. Beside the stairs an elevator runs from the basement to the 
gallerv. 

Adopting a combination of ceiling and side light (if for any rea.sons 
the first one had to be employed too), the main advantage of the build- 
ing lies in its being exceedingly well lighted. 

The height and width of the windows and the walls between are so 
excellently arranged that the light flows through all the rooms, and the 
effect of the ceiling light, which is relatively small, could almost be 
sj)ared. Besides the reflection of the horizontal cases at the gallerv 
railing, which as everywhere with ceiling lights is very annoying, is 
diminished by the light flowing abundantly in from all sides. I know 
a number of similarly built muMUims, but they either u.-^e oidv or 
almost entirely the ceiling lights, which arrangeimmt has manv dis- 
advantages. or the side light is not made us(> of eitlu'r so protitablv or 
so completely. 

The wooden <‘as(\-. and desks with their sharp ytdlow wood color are 
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not up to very strict re(iuirenieiits. hut everything’ was done to make 
them dust tight, as far as wood will allow it. Some of the larger cases 
have no doors on hinges, hut the frames are tightly screwed on, which 
fact I have mentioned above at the Field Museum as entirelv anti- 
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quated and not very recomnnmdahle. Since the building in other 
respects is totally tireproof, and after the sad exp(M’ience of the two 
condagrations, it would certaitdy have been niort; advisable to use 
iron furniture' instead of wooden. 
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Siiifo, as \vt' said abovo, tln' dinii'n.sioiis of the eases have without 
exception l)een projior tinned to the dimensions of tlie entire tiuildiiig. 
and as I Ixdit've tliis to be th<> only correct view in buildines of this 
kind. I shall dwell upon tliis jioint a little' more explicitly. (Generally 
the architect plans a museum without considorinijf the consequences 
that are connected with the bi'eadth of the windows and the spaces 
between, nor does he regard the projier lenoth and thqith of the 
cases. Very often the otticers of the museum do not support him suf- 
tieiently. since most of them do not care for these specialties; besides, 
the architect oenerally does n<it ask their advice at all. In this way 
most museum structures ari' eri'cted schematically, and then the dimen- 
sions of the cas('s must be arranged according' to the dimensions of 
the buildino-, instead of vice versa. In such cases it very often hap- 
p(ms that the show eases an' set up without consideration of the 
existinjr distribution of Iij>ht. Examples are odious, but it would 
really be hard to mention a museum at the erection of which the pro- 
coedinji's wen' as judicious as at the erection of the Academy of Sci- 
enci'.s in Chicago, althouo'h the dimensions were necessarily too small 
on account of insutticient funds. 

•Vfter mature di'liberation. the architect had decided for cases of 
feet depth, and a minimum free sjiace between them of d4 feet. This 
e-ave a result of lu feet minimum as the distance betwi'en tin* ci'iiters 
of the piers, and a breadth of .5 fet't for the windows, 'riie free spaces 
in the central portion and at the corners are more lilx'ral in size. In the' 
o-alh'rv the depth of the somewhat low case's is almost ('xactly e'epial to 
th(' breadth of the walls betwt'en the windows, as si'en from ho’. 41, 
and, accordinv' to my opinion, is the most suittible proportion. 
.\lthough in this instamt' the intervals an' very narrow, the typical 
•length of the cases, which was varie'd only now and then, was deter- 
mined at lU feet ID inches, with a breadth of 8 ft'et d inehi's, and a 
height of 7 feet 7 inches, with one door 8 fi'ct '2 inches in breadth and 
6 feet in height, having one plate of glass for each of the three divi- 
sions of the length. 1 do not want to criticise these dimensions, but 
mention them only to show how considi'rately the architects pro- 
ceeded. and how much one dimension depends upon tin* other, if onci' 
established. 

Accoi'ding to nt'ed. a partition and shelves are put into the eases, 
and I only have to say that tin' shelf brackets are ailjustable. so that 
horizontal or slanting shelves may be used; tht'i'e are also arraiu’-e- 
nu'uts made to separatt' tin; casi' divisions from each otln'r bv parti- 
tions. according to the doors, 'riierefore, all the cases, as well as 
their interior arrangements, can easily be interchanged. ,\11 these 
things seem vc'i v simph' and self evident. I)ut such a care for details 
we hnd but rai'ely. if ever, among our museum of architects. 

The length of the eases determined exactly the position of the iron 
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foliiiiiiis tliut run throulili from thr luistTiieiit to the top uiid iire. u.'. we 
have said, fireproof covered. They all stand (see tiu’. 40) at the 
interior side of the ease's. This also seems to be simple, natural and 
evident, but oidv look at the museums in regard to this point! At the 
American Museum of Natural History in New York City, that mod- 
ern. mau'idticeut edifice', the freent was constructed without takiii”' into 
consieleratieen the elimeusions of the cases — a mistake that, as stated 
abeeve, is made almost everywhere — and the e'eiluuins insiele in the' halls 
elo ne)t e'eerre'spond with the piers between the windows, so that the 
columns anel the show e-ases e'ome iute) conllict with e-ach eether. With 
how many museums is this the ease'! Tn the Academy eef Science of 
Chie'ago the cases eletermine the interior architectuiil elivisions, and 
this is the only corre'ct principle'. In the same way, the e-idle'rv rail- 
ino-, with its desk e'ases, is orffanically e-onnected with the are-hitecture, 
ne)t attae-hed exte'rnally. as we' <e) eeften tinel. 

I ajjain emphasize my eepinieeii that I elo not ceensider the' clmsen 
elimeusieens to be the iimst happy ernes, altlmugh theyv were directed 
by the' inirrow space av:iilal)le. 1 emly trieel tee slmw the rational 
])riuciple that was hereby folletwe'd and was worthy eef imitation. 
'I'he buildine', situated in a ve'ry mue-h fre'e|ue‘nteel pidelic jeeirk at eene' 
of the' o'le'ater frattie' stre'e'ts, must bo built to eetiVr a ple'asant view 
e.xternally. and therein the are-hite'cts we're very sue'ce'ssful with a 
umelern Fre'iicli Reuiaissane-e' style. Feer the same reaseui the fi'euit 
must be' made eef a eooel material (ruut'steeue). and as the meiins we're' 
neet sutficient to make it lemger. the he'iglit was ne'e'essarily preeportioneel 
te) the elimensieens of the available- ground, anel conseiiuentlv the height 
e)f the .single stories had tee be reduced tee ii minimum measure, eer e-lse 
it weeuld h:ive been too uniformly se(uare. If the architects had not 
thus been hiuelereel their intellectimi planning wemlel have jererduced 
still be'tter results. 

Since the distrihutie^u of light is so very excellent in the building, 
1 think it tee be' an aelvantage tee mention the- height of the single 
steeries and the- situatiein and size eef the- windows. 


n in 

Base'iiient in cle-ar tU ei 

Heifrlit of \\ inilow o 0 

Ileiylit ejf sill S ft 

First story in rlear 12 (i 

I leiyht of window 7 0 

Height of sill _ _ . . 2 !l 

St-i'oncl story in clear to oallery II (I 

Height of w iiiilow . .. ii el 

Height of sill _ _ . 2 :i 

e iallery in clear 14 U 

Fleight of window 7 II 

Height of hill 2 11 


The vertical height in clear of the niiihllee-e-iling light is 24 
in<4ies. 
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The spiice under the horizontal eas(‘s is provided with eases with 
drawers for scientitie eolleetions; it is not liollow and eovered in. as 
at the Field Columbian Museum. The arranirpmnt with interchanoe- 
able drawers is yood. Execllent order exists everywhere. 

Great rare is ap])lied to the art of taxidermy, but some of the older 
speeimens are not ornamental to the mii.seum. 

The labeling- is with instructive descriptions printed at the museum, 
and th(' work is executed in yenenil with tin' orrc'atest care and a yreat 
deal of ])ains. as shown in ti«'. 43. the interior of the case of fossils. 
In the drawt'i's tin' objects lie loose in cardboard boxes, and in the 
exhibit collections they rest mnni labels of cardboard with paper 
pasted on. thi'ia'fore there is no permanent ai’ranoement such as could 
be attained with thin metal plate; but the streno’th of the cardboard 
and the coloi" of the paper are selected aftei' much exix'rimentini;-, and 
the appearance of the tablets is excellent, at least for the })respnt. 



Fig, 43.— Chicagro Academy of Sciences Case >ho\ung ln.wK 


Fut in time the cardboards warp and the cream color fad('s. foi- the 
museum is open to the publi<- daily from b a. m. to .i p. m. (on Sundav 
from 1 to d p. 111 .), and the collections are so knio' exposed to the litfht 
that they must become injured sooner than necessarv. The labels are 
3, <1. and !S4 inches lono'. and 2. 4. d. and 34 inches wide, not to mention 
extra sizes. Thtw are either print'd directly on the cardboard or on 
pa])(*r of the same color, and pasteil on the board. 'I'lie jirit.tiny tvpes 
are especially attractive. The paper used is called "star manila:" the 
cardboard is a seventh of an inch thick, with a border of black c unimed 
paper, and covere I with the manila papt'r so that a black rim remains. 
If a black backu rcTind is recpiired for the objects, the yellowish paper 
is again covered with black iiaper, as on paper boxi's. The whole 
arrangement is neat, and you rarely find so much care takc'ii in other 
museums. 

According to European custom, the name "Academv of Science" is 
rather misleading, for an academy of science in Germany means an 
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ill'tiliitioii coiuprisintr all bniiichos of lettors and scdeiico. while the 
Chicago institute is an association that has foi' its object “to improve 
and propagate scientitic knowledge by lecturi's and })nblication of 
original essays, by a library and nuisouni. as well as l)y such measures 
as ar(' adapted to awaken interest and promote sciimtitic research." In 
this (|uotation the words "scientitic" and "science" mean almost exidu- 
'ively natural science. In former times Anu'ricans us('d high-, mounding 
titles ('very where, as in hundrt'ds of low('r-gradt' schools that calk'd 
theins('lves " univei'siti('s." and thi' ",Vcad('my of Scienc(' in Chicago" 
thus Ix'ai's an impi'oper tith' that was acceptc'd in 1 n 57. 1 thiidc tin' 

correct nanu' would be "Natural Histoi'v Society of Chicago." and 
so it should b(' changed. I’ln' academy is divich'd in six (iivisions: 
.Vstronomy and mathematics. ])hotography. chemistry, geology, ento- 
mologv. and iiiologv. Tlu' association has ordinary and extraordinary 
nu'inlK'rs. w ho pay a fe(' of a y('ar (the ordinary also pay an cnti'ance 
f(>(' of SIP); life members, w ho pay a single fe(' of Sdoo. and ])ati'ons. 
who pav $d.r)P<i at one time. It also has honorary and corrc'sponding 
memb('rs. Tin' l)oard consists of a president, a vicc-pivsident. a s('c- 
retarv. and a treasurer, with ten trustt'cs. among tlu'm the' president 
of the Lincoln Park board. (.)nly eight persons rectd\ e salaries a 
curator, the se'crctai'y. a pi-i'paratoi', a < h'rk. a superx isor. three' jani- 
tors. which. ('\ ('n for this small museum, is an unsatisfactory numlH'r 
of officers. With the suieervision of the' building during the tiiiu' 
visitors ai'c admitted, only two pe'rsons are charge'd; tin' public, in 
general, controls it'clf. The curator of the museum, a professional 
man. is in all his plans d(*[)('ndent upon the decisions of the trus- 
tees, who are nonproft'ssiouals; a fact that is not very favorable' to 
the' progre'ss of the museum. This kind of obstacle' does not exist to 
such a degree in (iermanv. unk'ss it be in certain "purchase' commis- 
sions." The' impairing inlluences, howe've'i'. are' ('\'en lu're' ind want- 
ing. but lie' more iu those' w ho have to do w ith assigning the mone'ys. 
and who are less appi'('ciati\ e of the' e'ducational value of tin' mnse'um. 
and thus, as is the case' in Ame'rica. tln'v economize at the wrong end. 

d'he annual re've'nue's of tin' acade'iny are' ik.'i.iMMl from the' Lincoln 
Park administration, spe'iit for salaiies, and the fees of the memln'rs, 
amounting to 5)1. •’iPP. spent for administrative expense's. The park 
board also jiavs for heating, illumination, ( leaning, and repairs of the 
building, and pays the three jaiiitoi's. If more nione'V is needl'd for 
administrative or for purchasing purposes, or for I'xpeditions. I'tc. . 
ajipeal is made to the' liberality of the mi'inbers or the public, and 
always succe'ssfully. though until now in very modest limits compari'd 
with other similar institutions in Ame'rica. In IPPP. Ss.oPP was 
exjx'iided. 

A special dix ision with its own publications, the Natural History 
Survey of Chicago and environs or vicinity, was established in 15)92. 
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The academy issues Transactions (two vols. in quarto, with 35 plates, 
ISHT-ISTO), Bulletins (two octavo volumes since isS3). Annual Reports 
(1S95-1S97), Catalogues for exchano;e, and Bulletins of the ^Natural 
History Survey (formerly (feolog-ical and Natural History Survei"), 
four of which were issued and several others are in preparation. 
These piddications are trtaitises espca-ially on the branches of paleon- 
tology. zoology, and botany of the country, d'he library is almost 
exclusi\ ely augmented by exchanging tht' abo\ e publications, the pub- 
lications of more than i!no other institutions, and contains lO.OOU vol- 
umes and several thousand paiuphlels. 

'rhe meetings of the academy in which scientitic lectures are given 
take place monthly, and besidt's tlu'sc, weekly popular scientitic lectures 
ai’c given dui'ingthe winter season. In 1900 twenty-tive such lectures 
took place and were patronizt'il by T.uuo pei'sons. ddu' lecture hall 
holds about 300 persons. 

The museum had ;’)U0,uoo visitors in luuo, from dr) to 5.000 daily. 

The increase in the <'olh'ctions amounted to T.tKHi specimens in 1900, 
1,000 of wdiich were by exchangix 'I'he entire number of specimens 
ivas 150,000, among them 75,000 uiollusks. 30.000 arthropodes. paleon- 
tological and botanical ob ji'cts. 15.ooo each. 5.000 mineralogical objects, 
and 4,000 birds. 

The museumof the Chicago.Vcademyof Sciencewill certainly develop 
itself from these existing la'ginnings. for it I’ontains e\ en now many 
original and suitable features, and the building itself must be consid- 
ered as a model of a smaller museum building. On account of the 
careful planning of the w hole, and es|)ecially on act’ount of the practical 
views the architects .so pi'cemincntly followed, it would be greeted with 
the grt'atest satisfaction if the rich citiz(‘ns of Chicago who patronize 
museum interests would at this time not oidy favor the Field Colum- 
bian Museum and tin' ,Vrt Institute, but also helj) tlu' academy to such 
a success as it deserves by reason of its modest yet praiseworthv accom- 
plishments. compared with other great American institutes. A city 
like Chicago, with its extensive area, should not onh' have two g'reat 
museums for natural .sci<“nce. but thev ari‘ reallv a necessitv. There- 
fore a ■'crescat. tloreat" is ceiTainly in its place. 


It. tTIICA<i() mSTORK'AI. SOCTKTY. 

The Chicago Historical Society was founded in 1S5H, and in 1857 
incorporated by the State of Illinois. Its object is to institute and 
encourage historical iinjuiiy. to collect and preservi' the materials of 
history, and to spread historical information, especiallv with regard 
to the Northwestern State.s. In l.St)8 it occupied its own building, 
whose construction had cost StJU.UOO. but the great Chicago tire in 1S71 
wholly destroyed it. together with the entire collection of over lon.OUO 
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objects, books, etc., having a total value of $100,000. In 1872 the 
society was reorganized, but in 1871 a second time lost its collection.s 
by lire. In 1877 it was organized anew and soon installed in a tempo- 
rary building. Its present structure at 142 Dearborn avenue, not very 
far from the Academy of Sciences (see p. 430) and the Newberry Library 
(see p. 459), was begun in 1892 and the society moved into it in 1890. 
It was designed by Henry Ives Cobl), architect of the Newberry Library 
and of the Ibiiversitv of (’hicago, in a Romanesque style, and cost 
$190,000, which was contributed by the members. Unfortunately a 
ground plan of it could not be obtained. The collection contains pic- 
tures, including 75 portraits in oil, manu.scripts, historical reminiscences 
of Chicago and the Northwest, prehistoi’ic objects, together with a 
library of 20,00n volumes and <i(),OOU pamphlets, relating chiefly to 
historical matters. 'I'his library is placed in the back part of the second 
story, where the high m indows are seen in Plate 18. The museum is in 
rooms on the ground floor and on the second flooi'. In the right wing 
in the illustration is a large and lofty lectur<' hall. All of the rooms 
are particularly well lighted. 

What makes this structure uncommonly interesting and wherein it 
is unicpie, as far as I am aware, is the fact that, made wise by two 
grievous disasters, an absolutely tireproof building has been produced, 
in which the use of wood has been entirely avoided. All is of stone, 
brick, cement, and the like — iron and glass. The oidy combustible 
things that I saw there, besides the books, papers, and collections, 
were the curtains and carpets in the auditorium. The entire structure 
consists almost wholly of lai’ge intercommunicating rooms, each of 
which can be closed otf by iron doors, so that it forms a "safe" by 
itself. The city furnishes the electric light. It is heated by natural 
gas brought from a distance of over 150 miles. The large, open, 
heating rooms in the basement, besides, are entirely isolated.* Window 
frames, doors, stairways, book stacks, show desks, and similar struc- 
tures are made of ii'onand stone, as are also all utensils and furniture, 
such as writing desks, tables, chairs, and the like. The shelves tt) the 
ii’on book stacks arc^ stone slabs. T'he tieighboring houses, some of 
which are very high, as will be seen from Plate 18. can, on this account, 
hardly be considered as a danger, although one would be glad to set' 
tl'.em farther away. 

Tilt' right conct'ption here shown of a secure building seems to me 
well worthy of imitation, for 1 am of the opinion that in this way, and 
no other, should must'ums :ind libraries be built and furnished. What, 
indeed, hinders this, except the prejudice which exists in many tpiar- 
ters(even in Chicago, as we shall see in the Newberry Library) against 
iron, except the designs of those architects who coTitinually build from 
the same " read \- -made" ])lans. formal and without originality, and 
except the lack of proper (lualitications in those to whom museum 
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interests sire intrusted; Ever since the, year l.STS, when I became 
aciiuainted with the Koval Library in Stockliolni, whicli stands isolated 
upon a spacious plaza and is a tireproof buildinjz of stone and iron, I 
have advocated this principle for inuseuin buildings, but for the first 
time iti the building of the Chicago Historical Soviet}’ 1 found my 
idea absolutely carried out, for even in Stockholm they have not 
proceedt'd with such thoroughness. 

In the ironwork itself the historical museum does not excel. The 
irt)n is not adecpiately tr(‘at(‘d. it rusts at the window frames, under 
the tables, etc., because the proper materials were not used in painting 
and varnishing." H(‘sid(‘s. the iron furniture is clumsy and often over 
ornamented, although now. af least in America, iron furniture is pro- 
duced of ornanu'iital and tasteful design (as already mentioned, p. 
8S()), whos(' exteinal a])pearance exactly sinudates wood, -lust as 
clumsy are the iron show desks, jirovided as they are with a primitive 
arrangement foi’ raising the lid that allows the dust to sift in. 
Cpright cases are not used. The iron book stacks, too. do not show 
the nt'atness usually seen in such woi’k in America (see pp. 871, 8Sg, 
88!) of this paper), and as I shall describe hereafter, in the Kublic 
Library of Chicago. Hook shidves of sheet iron would be preferable 
to those of heavy stone, which look clum.sy. 

In spite of these criticisms 1 can only again urge that the general 
iirrangement is in principle entindy correct, in execution excellent, 
failing only in a slight degree to meet rig-orou' roiuirements. so that a.s 
a whole it is to be most earnestly reeomiiK'nded to all museums for imi- 
tation. In my eyes, at least, the Historii-al Society of Chicago has per- 
formed a great st'rvice in that it has carried out the idea and especially 
that it has created a model. There is at pre.sent no published descrip- 
tion of the structun'. but one is contemplated. 

•Since Ls.sg there have a[ipeared four octavo volumes of (,'olleetion.s 
besides Proi'eedings and .\nnual Keports.* There are four regular sit- 
tings during the year. 

'I'he society has life members (82 during 1S84) who paid a single fee 
of S.'ioo, annual meinbt“i-s (now ISO) who p;iy iin annual fee of Ijtg.s. 
besidi's honorary an<l corresponding members. It also usi's foi' pur- 
ehiiscs the interest on its inv<“ste<l ea{>ital of !!t7.’>.ooo. but has no 
support at all fi'oin tla' State or the city. Its yearly income for 
administrative ])urposes reaches Sri.ooo. 

" Sfi- <]ii this sul)jei’t 1!. E. Sinion. Uelx-r Ku-tliililiiiiK and Kisciiiiastriclic. Kinc 
kritische Stadic, I'.crhn, 1 Sdfi. 4)! ))]> 

'' \ list (if iithar |iatilicatiiias nf the sneiety fnun Is.'iti iiii is fiiand ai the .tnnaal 
Hejxirt of th(' Ainericua Hi.s'forieal Assiiciation for the year IStlO ( Wa.shington, 
IS!)], ]i]). l!)7-l’n:;i; also ia the re|iort of that assoeiatioa for the year 1S!).">. For gen- 
eral data relating to the society .'ee Chh-ago Historical Society — Oftieers, MeinlH'rs, 
Constitation, Hy-Uiw — Chicago, Is'lt, L’L’ pages, and the ehaiiter on this sahject in 
Ili.'tory (jf Chicago, K. Blanchar.l, I. pii, t44)i-ti47, IS!)!), 
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12. ART INSTITUTE OF (TIICAOO. 

From an art ijchool founded in ISGl! rose The Chicago Academy of 
Design, which until 1S82 was the onh' notable art center of the city. 
In 1879 it was organized anew as the Chicago Academy of Fine 
Arts, and incorporated by the State “for the founding and mainte- 
nance of schools of art and design, the formation and exhibition of 
collections of objects of art, and the cultivation and ('xtension of the 
arts of design, by appropi-iate means." In 1883 it was given its pres- 
ent name. 

First installed in rentc'd rooms the society obtained in 1882 and 1885 
(oblhpiely across from its pre.sent home) a large piece of ground, upon 
a part of which it built, but in 1881! it erected there a tine museum, 
100 feet long and 87 feet wide, of a Komanes([ue style, aft('r plans of 
d. W. Root (Plate 21). As this soon l>ecame too small it was in 1892 
sold for $400,000 to the Chicago Club" in order that there might be 
erected in 1893 the pre.sent spacious building, near the ('dg(' of tin' lake, 
in the extensive Lake Front Park. 

The origin and history of the present building is not without interest. 
It shows what advantage a great exposition may be to the development 
of a city. We have seen this already in the Field Columbian Museum. 
Buffalo, also, in this year (1901), doubtle.ss will obtain important bene- 
fits through the Pan-,\merican Exposition (see p. 405). The Chicago 
Exposition in 1893 needed a building for holding congresses, and by 
mutual agreement with the art institute this one was built upon a site 
belonging to the city, on the lake front, near the busiest section. The 
exposition paid $ 200 , Ooo, the art institute $50t>.0o0. and the city gave 
the site, 425 feet long, on the broad Michigan iivenue under the con- 
dition that the proi)erty rights in the building slioukl belong to it. but 
that the art institute should occupy it rent free, so long as they use 
it for its present purposes. 4’he art institute tlu'refort* j)resented it to 
the city. The plans were made by the architects, Shepley. Rutan A 
Coolidge, in Italian renaissance style, the details "classic and of Ionic 
and Corinthian orders.” The magnificent bronze lions of E. Kemeys 
flank the broad stairway of approach. The building is 350 feet long. 
185 to 225 feet wide (the Dre.sden gallery of paintings occupies only 
about half the space), and 75 to 85 feet high from basement up. It is 
fireproof, being builf of Bedford limestone and brick, but the floors 
and window frames, doors, skylighfs,* and furniture, are of wood, and 
in some cases the partitions are wain.scoated with it. The steam-heating 

"I had the privilege of fre<jueiiting this eluh. The high, spacious halls, with an 
unobstructed \ie\v of the lake, together with the conveniences which American 
clubs of the tirst rank offer, make it an uncomnionlv attractive place of resort. 

'' In some rooms there are mo.saic cement floors. It is inten<led, sometime, to lay 
all the floors in this way as well as to replace some of the woodwork with iron. 
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:ipi)anitus i> kept in a siiitill. detached liuilding. Natural jjas is usial 
for heating (si'e p. 440). Jn the hou.se itself no tire is allowed to be 
lighted. The heating coils stand exposed in the middle of the hall, 
which is rather unsighth’. 

The tire service is especially well organized. The building and the 
collections are insured by a company which maintains a watch service 
for all its large customt'rs. In every room there is an alarm. 4'he 
watchman, who carries a lantern and does not use the eh'ctricity which 
is installed throughout the building, strikes this alarm hourly through- 
out the night, and thus a direct telegraphic communication is estal)lished 
with till' watch room of the insurance company, and the otticial there 
knows whether each room has been inspected every hour. If the sig- 
nal is omitted at any time some one immediately appears at the build- 
ing from the tire-insurance company. Each morning a card showing 
the night re])oi-t is sent to the director of the art institute. Through 
these precautions, in the special interest of the insurance company, 
great securitv is obtained, an arrangement certainlv worthv of imita- 
tion. It is intended, however, to stop the insurance, which is practi- 
cable because of the isolation of the tireproof building — on the one side 
facing the lake, on two sides entirely free, and on the side tow'ard the 
city 1T.‘) feet from the nearest buildings, which are also tireproof. 
Behind the museum, however, the railroad runs along the lake front, 
which, with its vast commerce, may well occasion some trouiile. 

For economical reasons ventilating apparatus was not provided. In 
the second story, however, panes of the lower skylight can be opened 
and fresh air admitted through windows below the roof (see tig. 44, 
arrow) into the empty space lietween the.se skylights and the fixed 
glass roof. On the ground Hoor air may be admitted by ojiening the 
large plate-glass windows, without cro.ssbars. which turn vertically 
around an axis, a practical arrangement worthy of imitation, liy means 
of which crossbars and tlieii- injurious effects are avoided." It can be 
easily understood that this kind of ventilation is insutiicieut when the 
building is crowded with visitors. In the smoky atmosphere of Chi- 
cago. when' soft coal is burned, the exterior of the beautiful museum 
is defaced in an ugly manner (as are the buildings in Dresden), and 
this also occurs in the interior, especially on the plaster casts. This 
last drawback could at least be avoided by ventilating with purified 
air and closed windows, as 1 have found done in various buildings in 
America (see for example the remarks below on the Chicago Public 
Library), an arrangement w ith which we are unacquainted in (fermany. 

"The panes are 10 feet liijrh ainl 7 feet wide. Only every second window can he 
opened. To fit tightly s(jine material is attached. Double windows are not consid- 
ered necessary. Neither frost nor condensed vapor have any had effects in winter, 
owing to the effective heating. During my visit one of these great wimlow panes 
was shattered by a football hurled against it during a game in the ailjoining park 
meadow. 
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In the plans" (see ti«'s. 45 and 4*!) the huildinji' i.' simply arranged in 
a suceession of large and small, broad and narrow rooms, and it is there- 
fore easy to find one's way. 

The light lines in the plans show rooms that are not yet built, among 
whieh is (20) a lofty hall for architectural casts, which is to be 240 feet 
long, 65 feet wide, and 36 feet high, and will soon be taken in hand: 
the monumental stairway is also wanting as yet. In the well-lighted 



Fk;. 44. — Art of Chi<*a^o. <.'ro''S section. 


basement, 12 feet high, are 20 rooms used as storerooms, packing 
rooms, lunch rooms, and for the art .school that has. besides. 15 tire- 
proof. ski'lighted rooms, situated in the rear, practically arranged, 
but somewhat contracted. These inu.st eventually be torn down and 
moved forward when hall No. 20 of the first floor comes to be built, 

"Comiiai'e also the jilaiis jiiiblislied Iw A. Tiede, MuseumsbaukniRle, in liavkunde 
ihs Archdectt:ii, II, 1898, p. 30. The text, pp. 31-33, contains many inaccuracies. 


tl 


Repor O'' U S Nat'o-a MuseuT" 1933 — M-v-r 


Plate 20. 



Original Building cj: the Art Institute gf Chicago 'Now the Chicailo Club i 
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whirh, iis was said, M’iil soon be done." As can be seen from the ver- 
tical section (tig. 44), there are a few rooms in a half story over the 
second door (the uppermost of the “corridors''). There are, in fact, 
three of these on the inner side of each iving. These also serve the 
purposes of the art school or are used for temporary exhibits con- 
nected theiaovith. The halts of the drst floor are well lighted, but 
they are too narrow for sculptures. In order to obtain a vista 
through the doors of the front halls from one end of the building to 
th(' other, which gives a pleasing effect (Plate ‘il), a row of casts has 
been shoved back (they are s('t on rollers) against the narrow window 



Scnlpturfsi 1, Egypt ainl Assyria. 'J, A^a Minor and oarly ago ot Phirtia^. 1. lator (iro- 

iTun; Roman; i<. Ronai'*'«anc'e. sand 10, m<«lorn, ll-i;i, Fronch iinchuling urohitootnroi . 7, 
director; U. secretary; 14, bronzes, reprodnetiou'* after tboso ot I’ompeii and Heronluncum; l'i. 
Etfvptian and clasMcul aiititinitics; 10, library (until room 'Jl. now laiildintf [ready since 1901], i.s 
rcatlyi . IS. lecture hall; 20, prtijcctcd hall for architectural casts The light lines indicate rooms 
that ha^ c been planned bnt not yet built. 

sides, so that it is necessary to look against the light. For the larger 
pieces it would have been desirable to have the halls, which, besides, 
art' crowded, higher than iiU feet. The building of the leeture hall 
(IS), the library (d4). and the staircase, when completed, will interfere 
with the lighting of the eori-idors (2, ti, 11. Id), as thev can then 
receive light only tlirougli a shaft. 4'hc Mwond floor, including the 
corridors (2'.l :;T, 44). is <livid(Hl into l.o beautiful lofty halls. IS to 

25 feet high, lighted from above. The entire structure is provided 
with a glass roof, but e\ery room has a gla^s skylight ceiling of its 
own >et below this (see tig. 44). The space between this gla^s ceiling 
and tiie fixed glass roof, 5 feet t! inches to Id feet high. s('rves. as 

" Tins IS now ilone, 
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already mentioned, for ventilation. The oil paintings are all covered 
with plate gla.ss which renders their inspection difficult, hut a few 
of the picture halls, furnished with red plush hangings and dark 
wooden wainscoting in unusually good taste, are exceedingly charm- 
ing. and as they are moderately filled with masterpieces thev make, 
with their subdued light, a most agreeable impression. Instead 
of tempering the light in the middle of the room with cloth in the 
usual manner, glass decorated in colors is used, which, however, 
absorbs much light and diverts attention from the exhibits (Plate 2-i). 
The lecture hall (IS), which occupies ))oth the first and the second 
stories, holds 500 persons, and is one of the most pleasing halls of the 



Kn.. 4t), — Art Institute of rhl<‘apro. Seconti-floor ])liiii. 
tpmporary cxhiltit". 32. painiintf> of ma^UTv. 3.1. rpf)roihu'tioji's ot ilic Annui*-i >ocici\ , .il 
and 36. t-oniinittce rooms: 3o and 37. seulptiin-.s and pninUii^'-x: AS-td. II .ind JJ. p.niu- 

ings, Chinese and .Tapanese eolleotion; -43-lo, work^ of art. thush-uI iu'-tninicnts. utc (hecaiise iff 
continual additions the arrangement rhaiitfesi. The light lines indicate rooms that have ia-eri 
planned but not yet built. 

kind with which 1 am acquainted. The lihrarv whicli iikewi^t* 
extends through both stories, was not completed in ISOO. hut is now 
almost ready, a patron of the institute having expeinled!?5().000 for it. 
The entire cost of the building up to the end of 1S9!> was alfout 
$7(10.000. For the eompletion of the scheme as shown in figs. 45 and 
4(i. $200,000 more are needed, which is no\v being collected. 

I he Art Institute is entirely iiidejfendent and obtains no support from 
the city, to say nothing of the State, except that the city, as already 
mentioned, ga\(‘ the ground for a site, in I'xchange for which it 
obtained the property right of the huilding. The vearly expenditure 
for isfio-looo" was about SOo.oOo. theart school costing Sds.ooo, which 

"See Twentv-lirst Annual Rei>ort, June 1, to June 1, 19(H), 94 pp. 
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was. howt'ver. wholly repaid hy the pupils. The S.50,O0O for the 
institute proper is divided, in round numbers, as follows; Salaries, 
$23,500; cost of temj)orary e.xhibitions, $7,400; heatinof and lighting, 
!54,300; piinting (IT catalogues and the like, and many circulars), 
|'2,400; postage. $2. SOO; insurance and watch service. $2,000; lectures, 
$2,300: purchases, $1,000; miscellaneous, $5,000. The receipts were 
as follows; Dues of members, $32,000; admission fees, $4,500; sale of 
catalogues. $1,200; sundry receipts, $(>,SO0; deficit. $7,500." 

At the head of the institute is a hoard of trustees of 23 persons, who 
from their number select a president and a vice-president, as well as an 
executive committee of seven and an art committee of five members. 
The society had, in June, lOOO, 245 "governing members."*’ who are 
elected and who pay an entrance fee of $10(*, and $25 annually; 2.140 
annual members who pay a yearly fee of $10; S4 life members who pay a 
feeofSlOOatone time, whichmust beinvested; and Shononirv members. 
The museum is controlled by a director, with a secretary, a treasurer, 
a librarian, and .>ome assistants. There are besich's 4 clerks. 1 engi- 
neer with assistants, 1 attendant with assistants. 1 janitor. 1 hou.se 
servant with assistants. 0 watehnum for day and night service — alto- 
gether 8(» salaried employees, exclusive of the teacliers at the art school. 
But as the director has also to conduct the art .school and lecture there 
(he is besidi's a teacher in the rniversity of C’hieago). there is placed 
upon him an enormous burden of work. Tlie necessary subordinate 
heads of divisions are wanting, and thereby the scientific use of the 
material of tlie museum is not assured, a state of things which can not 
last. A museum that does not publish lives only for the narrow circle 
of its visitors and not f(»r the re^t of the world, but since it is wholly 
dependent upon and receiving from this outer world, it is morally 
bound to give an adeejuate (‘(juivalent. In America, as T have already 
several times said, there is generally too great parsimony in museum 
service, and the employees are thereby overworked. It is also worthy 
of remark that an employee in America can not. as in European insti- 
tutions, withdraw and intrench himself behind "official busine.ss," but 
he must always be ready to talk to anyone and be at anyone's service. 

The collection is o|)en week days from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m., and Sun- 
days from 1 to 5 p. m. .-Vdmission is free on Wednesdays. Saturdays. 

» Such a cleticit is always iiuu-kly iiiaile u]i. For instance, tlnwe was in the pre- 
vious year SI, 000 ihie for interest on borrowed capital, but upon ajitieal there was, 
within ten days, -SI 10,000 raised friun (M) persons, in sums from S.iOO to SI. 000. .Since 
the or;;anization of the society, S.r00,000 in cash lias lieen friveu. Various lefracies, 
amountinjr to from s20(),000 to s2io,0(K), are not yet available, hut are to be kept as 
capital. Up to till' iiresent time S1(X),0(X) is eaiiitalized, for the i;reater part for 
special ]iurpo.ses, such as the purchase of pictures, scholarships, etc. 

''The entire projierty and the contiol of the art institute are vesteil in the fjovern- 
inu; membership, liiuiteil in number to irO. who hold it in trust for the public. 
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and Sunday.s;" on tlie other four days a fee of 25 cents is <'har^red. In 
18911-11*00 it was visited by 577,421 persons, 17,995 of whom paid. 
(In 1898-99 there were 40.41*1 who paid, hecaiisc of a separate exhiin- 
tion which drew a good many.) The greatest number on any one day 
(Sunday) was 10,759; the smallest, 54, on a pav day. This large number 
of visitors is very remarkaldc, for the great Field Columbian iNIuseum 
in the same city had in 1899-1900 only 2*)(),81*9 (in 1898-99 even less, 
223,304), chiefly, indeed, because of its distant location. In New York, 
with double the population, the Metropolitan Museum in 1899 had 
540,000 visitors, and the American Museum of Natural History had, in 
1900, 523,522.* The reasons for this lie, first, in the favorable location 
of the art institute, near the heart of the city, and then in the excellent 
and instructive installation and labeling of the entire collection ((piite 
a conti’ast to the New York Art Museum), and perhaps, also, in the 
activ'e and aspiring spirit of the iidiabitants of Chicago. Resides, the 
fi’equent temporary exhibitions attract a considerable attendance, ati 
arrangement adopted either not at all or only to a limited extent bv 
the museums which I have compan'd above. Thei-e are also com- 
prised in the total number 2(*,000 persons who atteiuh'd tlu' lectun's, 
and 8(i.(t(**» represent art school students who are counted each day: 
but in any case this comparatively lively interest which the people 
take must afl'ord just satisfaction to the men who have devoted their 
time and their means to advance the interests of the art institute. 

The collection of sculpture appears, from the catalogue of “sculp- 
ture and painting," of September. 1898. to consist of *>32 numbei's, 
almost all of which are casts. Modern .sculptors are also represented — 
for instance, Barrias, Bartlett, Barye, Cain, Chapu, Daillion. Dela- 
planche, Donoghue, Dubois, Elwell. Krickssou. Falguiere. Pbemiet. 
P'rench, Gelert, Gerdme, Hasselberg. Iloudon. Idrac. .loy. Massoulle, 
Mercie, Molin, Peterson, Potter, Kodin, St. Gaudens, St. Marceaux, 
Thornvcroft, Tilden, M'uertz, and <dhers,'' three of these with orig- 
inals. In 1893 the French Government sent to the Chicago Exposition 
an extensive historical collection of architectural casts, unique of its 
kind, which was assigned to the art institute. It will be exhibited in 
its entirety in hall No. 20 when that is completed. I will also mention 
109 facsimiles in bronze, after originals in the Naples Museum, from 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, which w('re also sent to the exposition; 
Grecian, Roman, and Egyptian antiques, among the last a most rich 

"‘‘It is the earnest wisli of the trustees that every man, woman, an<l cliild in ('lii- 
eago should enjoy the educational advantages afforded by the institute, and for this 
ohjei't the galleries are open free on Wednesday, tsaturday, and Sunday. ’ The in.sti- 
tiite has the declare<l purpose of serving the people. 

''The British Museum had in 1900 only 089,249 vi.sitors (43,892 on Sundays), with 
a population in London of about .5,000,000; the Museum of Natural History had only 
48,5,288; and the South Kensington Museum S4t>,489 (.87,8.54 on Sundays). 

' Only two of those named are represented in the Dresden sculpture gallery. 
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and extensive collection of srurabtei, also a large collection of nephrites,® 
117 in number (Plate 33), which is, perhaps, only excelled by the col- 
lection of i\lr. Bishop in the Meti'opoiitan iVIusenm of Art in New 
York City. Industrial arts are also notably represented. 

The principal attraction of the museum, howevei', is the gallery of 
paintings, with some 500 pictures )>y over 300 artists, part of which, 
indeed, are (udy lent, but most of them will later become the propert}' 
of the institute. Among them are several pictures for which the for- 
mer owners paid ^30,000 to ^0,000, and many for which ^10.000 to 
^30,000 were ])aid, almost all i)eing large gifts or legacies. While, 
with us most collectors sell their pictures already during their life- 
time. or their heirs do it after their death, the rich Americans take 
pride in be([ueathing theirs to a ])ublic institution. 

The modern portion of the collection, especially pictures of the 
School of Fountainebleau, has hardly its e([ual in Kurope, only the New 
York collections (see pp. 345, 350) being comparable with it. Of French 
artists there are exhibited Benjamin-Constant, Besnard, Kosa Bonheur 
(3), Bonnat, Bouguereau (3). dules Breton (ti). Cabanel, Cazin (0), 
Corot (S), Courbet. Couture, Daubigny (7), Decamps (3), Degas. Dela- 
croix (4), Detaille. Diaz (S), Jules Duj)re (0). Fragonai-d, Fromentin 

(3) , Gerdme (3), (.ireuze, Gudin. Hebert, Ilenner (3). Isabey (3). Jacques 

(4) , Lhermitte (3), \ an Warcke. Meissonier (3), Michel, ilillet (3), 
Monet, de Neuville (3). Puvis de Chavannes, Robert, Rousseau (5), 
Roybet, Troyon (0). Ziem. and 31 other masters. 

Of American artists I will name (partly represented by fre(!-hand 
drawings, etchings, etc..) Abbey (3). Bierstadt. Blum (3), Bridgman (3), 
Bi'istol, Bursh (3), II. and W. Chase (3), Church (5), Thomas Cole, 
Cox, Dannat, Charles Da\ is, Durand. Elliott. Fuller, Gibson. Gifford, 
dc Haas, Thomas A. and B. Harrison, Hart. Hitchcock. G. Inness (S), 
G. Inness, jr. ; Kappes (3). Ijeutze, Lungren. Martin, Murphy, Neal, 
Parsons (4), Pearce, Pennell (4), Reinhart (3), Richards, kSargent, kShir- 
law (5), Stuart, Thayer, Vedder. Weeks, and J. A. M. Mdiistler.'' 

Among the recent painters of other nations that are e.xhibited (partly 
in free-hand drawings) are the following: A. and O. Achenbach, Brozik, 
Chierici. Constable (3). Fortuny y Carbi), GainslK)rough, Griltzner 
(3). Israels (3), .lettel (3), Knaus. Koekkoek (4), Lawrence, Lenbach 

"This collectiiiii was presented in 1900, tn^ettier witli oil paintingts, water colors, 
porcelains, crystals, etc., 1 ,o00 objects in all, valued at S:t00,00tl. See tlxe catalogue 
of The Nickerson Collection, 147 pages, with over 1,000 numbers. 

''The .Vnierican artists are treateil by R, iluther in liLs (leschichte <ler 5Ialerei ini 
XIX Jahrhnndert, III. 1S94, jiji. dOO—iO."). He makes much use therein of R. Koeh- 
ler’s article in dWe, .sth year, isa'i, pp. ZAI, I’ll, and L'.i7: Die Entwicklung 

der Schbnen Kinistein den Vereinigten Staaten von Nordamerika, and closes with 
the words, ‘•America, therefore, has an art. The American artists are the 

most moilern <if the modern.s.” Except in art circles very little i.s known among us 
of the.se things in America. 

XAT MVS 1903— —29 
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(free-hand drawing-). Makart, Makov.-sky. iMax (3), Meyer von Bremen, 
iNlichetti, Miicke, iMnnkascy (3). Pasini (3). Pettenkofen, Reynold.s (2), 
Schodl, Sehreyer, Yelten, Verboec-klioven (.5), Wahlberg-. 4Vebb, Weng- 
lein, Zimmermann. 

The eolleetion of old masters is certainly not large, as indeed lies in 
the very nature of things, but it is worthi' of attention. From the 
Demidoif auction in IsSO 13 selected pieces, mostlv of the Dutch 
school, were withdrawn, which in l.S}a» the art institute was able to 
buy; these were portraits of Rembrandt. Rubens, van Dyck, Franz 
Hals the elder, and Holbein, the (luitar Lesson of Ter Borch. a Familv 
Concert of Jan Steen, an excellent landscape of Hobbema, the Jubilee 
of Ostade, as well as pictures of Teniers tlie younger. Ruisdael and 
A. and W. van de A'elde. There are also examples of L. and 11. Back- 
huysen, Berchem. Brueghel the elder, van Croos, Aelbert Cuyp, 
Fou([uieres. Frans Francken th(! younger. Ghirlandajo. van Goven. 
Guardi, de Keyser. W. van IMieris, Mor, Murillo (2). A. van der A’cer, 
Perugino (4), Rembrandt, H. Saft-Leven. Sorgh (2). Teniers the 
younger (2), 'I'er Borch, Titian, P. Veronese (2). 4\'ouverman. 

I have given this enumeration somewhat at length for the reason 
that in Kurope, even in art circles, we are hardly at all aware that 
Chicago can show so much in this held. 

Besides this permanent colh-ction the art institute holds j’earh’, in 
addition to exhibits of single hne pictures from private collections and 
school exhibits, a considerable number of temporary exhibitions (28 
in lUOp) for which catalogues arc issued, distinguished by their taste- 
ful appearance, the following, among the more recent, for example: 
Catalogue of the Thirteenth Annual Exhibition of Oil Paintings and 
Sculpture l)y American Artists, October 3o to December 9, 1900 (2sl 
num))ers, 4S pages); Catalogue of a Loan Exhibition of Selci-tcd Works 
of Modern Masters, January ,S to 27, 1901 (03 numbers. 24 pages, 
among them a series of eminent masterpieces such as it would hardly 
be possible to get together in Dresden); Catalogue of an Exhibition 
of Works by Chicago Artists, January 31 to Fetu'uary 24, 1901 (198 
numbers, pages); Catalogue of Works of Dagnan-Bouveret, March 
1-24, 1901 (29 numbers. 10 pages); Exhibition of Works of Elihu 
\ edder. March 28 to April 1.1. 1901 (49 numbers, 24 pages); Catalogue 
of the Thirteenth Annual Exhibition of Water Colors, Pastels, and 
IMiniatures by American Artists, April 25 to June 9, 1901 (376 num- 
bers, 51 pages), and others. 

The library contains oidv 2,263 volumes, but including, however, 
many expensive works, besides over 16.OO0 of the large Braun auto- 
types. It is upen daily, except on Sundays and holidays, from 9 a. m. 
to 5 p. m.; on thrt-e days also until 7 p. m. for the accommodation of 
the pupils of the art school. 

In 1900 there were given in the lecture hall for members and their 
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friends 90 lectures on art, also on music with musical performances; 
besides 41 lectures for the art students and 24 for other art associations. 

I will hriedy mention the art school. It is one of the most fre- 
quented in the Cnited States. In 1!MI0 it had over 1.900 students, 
740 regular da}' students, .500 evening students, 794 Saturday students. 
In the day classes in 1S99 there were 2.5 teachers, including prominent 
persons from without, whose services were temporarily secured, 10 in 
the evening classes and 35 students, who received a total compensation 
of §29,000. The models cost $3,000, heating and lighting $1,750 (see 
also Circular of Instruction of the School of Drawing, Painting, Mod- 
eling, Decorative, Designing, and Architecture, 1900-1901, 191 pages, 
with many illustrations. 1900). 

It is estimated that tlie ciillectioiis nf j)aiiitinj):s, seulptiifes, aiiticjuities, and other 
objects of art liel(inu:in*i to the art institute are of the value of about i?S50,00U. The 
cost of tlie liuil(Un>; lias iieen STO.s.UUO. The land, 400 feet, estimated on the basis of 
the property opposite, on Michigan avenue, is worth not let^s than 5(1,000,000, a total 
of §8,l.aS,000. The loan collections con.stantly exhibited are probably of the value 
of !?300,000. The total amount of cash subscriptions paiil into the -Irt Institute since 
its organization in 1S79 is about S.500,000. 

It is, in fiict, admirable and worth}' of respect, that so important a 
work as that achieved and presented by the Chicago ,\.rt Institute 
should have been accomplished without great, private benefactions — I 
mean “great” in the American sense, as they are made to other insti- 
tutions in America " — and without aid from the State or city : and it is 
difficult, for us at least, to understand why the city, as such, is not 
sufficiently ambitious to feel it a duty to support an art society that 
has already attained so high a rank, in order that it may compete with 
the first in the world. We can only suppose that the city fathers do 
not appreciate the educational worth of art. 

In one of the last annual reports it is .said. “The Art Institute luis 
accomplished something; it aspires to accomplish much more.” The 
present beautiful product is regarded only as the beginning of a greater 
one. and they are already thinking of either adding- lateral wings or of 
bridging over the railroad and erecting a second building in the park 
beyond, nearer the edge of the lake. Who, indeed, who has learned 
on the spot to know and admire the enterprising spirit of Chicago, can 
have the least doubt but that the future development will go far beyond 
such plans 

13. JOHN CKEKAH LIBRARY. 

The history of this library is as simple as it is unusual and brief. In 
ISSb John Crerar. a merchant who had lived in Chicago since lSb2.''' 

" For example, the Metropolitan IMu.-eiini of .Vrt hi New York reeently obtaineil 
li legacy of SS,00(\001). 

t'Of Scotch extraction, born in New York. .See Appleton's Cyclopeilia of Ameri- 
can Biography, new edition; al.'o M. Kirkland’s History of t'hicago, IS'JS, and Will 
ot John Crerar, who dieil in Chicago, October ly, ISSh, 23 pages. 
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bequeathed the greater part of his property, after deducting numerous 
private and public legacies," for founding a "free public library'’ in 
the southern part of the city, as the northern part was already pro- 
vided with such an one in the Newberry Librarv (see p. 459). He 
desired the erection of a tasteful, solid, tireiiroof building. Only such 
books and journals were to be included as might create and sustain a 
health}" moral and Christian sentiment in the community; all offensive 
and immoral works were to be excluded. Concerning such books, he 
said: 

I do not mean by this that there sliall not he anything )mt iiyinn liooks and ser- 
mons, but I mean that dirty French novels and all skeptical trash and \V(jrks of 
questionable moral tone shall never be fouinl in this library. 1 want its atmosphere 
that of Christian refinement, and its aim and object the building up of character. 

In 1889 the excellent man died. In 1894 the library was incorpo- 
rated by the State, in 1895 organized, and in 1897 opened. I said 
above that its history is short, but it nevertheless contains much that 
is in.structive and worth noting. 

The tc.stator himself had named thirteen of his friends as "direc- 
tors,’' two of whom were his executors. They cooperated with the 
other principal libraries in Chicago .so that the Crerar Library was to 
give special attention to the natural sciences exclu.sive of medicine, to 
the social sciences, and technology; the Newberry (see p. 459) to medi- 
cine, history, art, and the luimanities; the university (see p. 491) to 
philology, and the Ful)lic Library (see p. 473) to the whole, more pop- 
ular literature for household reading. The idea that b\’ a cooperative 
division of this sort the institutions above named would attain the 
greatest possible use for the general good is as wise as it is rare, and 
will certainly be productive of the most excellent results. The exact 
programme of the Crerar Library is as follows; 

I. Gent-ml icorks. — Bibliography, librarv economy, cyclopedias, 
general periodicals, general societies, exhibitions and museums, psy- 
chology, logic, histoiT and geography, cartography. 

II. SocioJ — Ethics, statistics, political science, political 

economy, administration (including public document.s), associations and 
institutions, education, commerce and communication, customs, folk- 
lore, etc. 

III. Physical sciences. — Mathematics, astronomy, physics, chemis- 
try, and mineralogy. 

IV. Natural sciences. — Geology, paleontology, biology, botany, 
zoology. 

"The last-iianieil legacies amounted to 81,000,000 for ecclesiastical, benevolent, 
and educational purposes, among which were 8100,000 for a Lincoln statue, and 
§25,000 for the Chicago Historical Society (see p. 439). The will was contested by 
the relatives, but without result, concerning which a series of papers, some of which 
were quite extensive, were published in 1892. 
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V. Ajjj>litd — Enwiitcpring, agriculture, doiuestic eeonomy, 

trade and transportation, chemical technology, manufactures and 
trades, building, landscape gardening, architecture, drawing, design- 
ing, etc., photograph}'." 

It was concluded, awaiting the time when sufficient capital should 
1)e collected to admit of building a house, to rent ([uarters, and r ery 
suitable ones were found in one of the many great business houses in 
the heart of the city. 'Pherc was cliosen the sixth story of a new 
addition to tlu' wholesale house of Marshall Field & Co.,'' near the 
principal business cmiters, the public library, and the art institute. 

Fecently (in IhOU) a portion of the fifth story was added. The nine- 
storh'd building, designed by the architect D. II. Burnham in tS9;3 (Plate 
24), is a vast n'ctanglc 14S feet long and luu feet wide, with an inner 
court. 'Phe entire floor was specially fitted in an extremely convenient 
manner for the John Crerar Library by the architects Shepley, Kutan 
& Coolidge, who designed the art institute and the public library. The 
reading room (Plate 25), looking toward the east, is S.r feet long by 50 
feet wide and has 75 seats; the principal libraiw hall (Plate 20) is 88 
feet long by 42 feet wide and looks toward the south. The inner court 
being of too small dimensions (72 by 40 feet) for the height of the 

" Tht* cdniplctt' si'heiiK' has under these .5 divisioti.'i 77 sulidit isii ms instead ol' the 

here mentioned. It is based on the Dewey decimal system. 

''The proprietor of this vast business is Mr. Marshall Field, the Miecenas of the 
Field Columbian Museum, which bears his name (see p. 410), and one of the 
ilu'cenates of the University of Chica"o (see p. 491 ). The house carries on a retail 
and a wholesale business, the latter in an enormous buildimr in .\dams street, made 
after the plans of Riehard.son with striking architectural fcaturi's, the former on a 
cornerof State and Washington streets, the new building in w hich the Crerar Library 
is installed and which is connected with the old building, being on the corner of 
IVashington street and Wabash avenue. In the wholesale department .7, 000 jiersons 
are employed; in the retail bazaar 4,0tX), which number, after the completion of a 
second new building, is t<j be increased by 2,000. The fittings and furniture of the 
rooms are jirominent, the mahogany cases are of the best make; order and neatness 
prevail. The building is fireproof, with external iron shutters except for the ground 
floor. One may judge of the refinement that rules here by the fact that extra articles 
of food for diabetics can be found on the tastefully designed menu card of the lunch 
room wdiich is fre<pienteil by hundreds of persons and open daily from 8.30 to 5 
o'clock, anil w here both hot and cold articles of food can be obtained ( there are more 
than UiO dishes and nonalcoholic beverages, from .7 cents to 40 cents 'i. .\t the pres- 

ent time the firm is erecting on the corner of State and Kaudolph streets, adjoining 
the old building, corner of State and Washington .streets, after the design of the 
Architect (Ti-aham, a palace of 12 stories out of white granite, so that the State street 
front of the establishment will be 425 long. This front will be ornamented with 
granite Ionic pillars from 30 to 70 feet high, and the vestibule will be lined with 
Carrara marble. The cost will reach 81,500.000. Everything w ill be fitted up with 
the most recent improvements. [Now completed, 1903.] During my visit in 1899 
the firm htid half of the street in front of the house (about 38 feet broad ) asphalted 
at its own expense, because the pavement, as is usual in Chicago, was bad and the 
city would do nothing. Marshall Field A Co. wished in tliis way to give an 
example for the emulation of others and al<o to remind the otticials of their dutv. 
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Imilding, which was planned for other purposes, the lig-htiiif^ is not 
in all parts sufficient. Including the rooms in the fifth story there 
are accommodations for 135,000 books. It would be a mistake to sup- 
pose that the elevated situation of the sixth stoiy makes it difficult of 
access, for there are three elevators in operation " by which the sixth 
floor can be reached sooner than bj' climbing the stairwa v even to the sec- 
ond floor. The building is fireproof and, like many American houses, 
has fire-escape ladders on the outside; within only extinguishers are used 
for security. The floors are covered with cork linoleum of the best 
quality, about a third of an inch thick. The house furnishes steam 
heat and electric light. There is no special arrangement for ventila- 
tion,* the high rooms, large windows, and elevator shafts sufficing to 
change the air. In a later building it is proposed to seal the windows 
hermeticalh’ and to force in filtered and purified air. a system now 
applied in many places, as in the Congressional Librarv at A’ashing- 
ton, and of which I shall speak more fully under the Public Librarv 
of Chicago. Eecently there has been established a small auditorium 
for 3t> persons, which can also be used by scientific societies, such as 
the Bibliographical Societ\'. the Entomological Society. theiMycological 
Societv. the Illinois Association of Public Accountants, and the Insti- 
tute of Education. There is a special lunch room for employees. 

The book stacks are of iron, the other furniture of wood. In spite 
of the excellent e.xamples in Boston. Is'ew York, and elsewhere, and 
notwithstanding the rigorous application of this principle in the 
Chicago Historical Society (see p. 439), wooden furniture has been 
employed, and this will always ofi'er a point of attack for tire. The 
iron book stacks, as well as most of the wooden lit)rarv furniture, 
were furnished bj' the Library Bureau of Boston, a grand institution 
which I hope to be able to descril)e in the course of my reports. 
Their model for book stacks, however, is not as satisfactory as many 
others (see p. 382). It is less stable and the ends are overornamented, 
creating a bad impression when a number are taken together. The 
shelves are of white wood v eneered with oak, instead of iron. The 
newer racks in the fifth story are, as I have recentlv been informed, 
steadier, less ornamented, and smoother, whei'ob}’ the books are less 
liable to injury. A practical form of book support'' is used to prevent 

“There is also one for freijrht. Twoof the tliree pas.sen<;er elevators go directl}- to 
the John Crerar Lil)rary, without stopping at the intervening floors; they are the 
?o-calle<l trains.’^ 

^ Kxcept that in tlu‘ window traines of the rea<linj 4 room there is provided a pmall 
ventilating apparatus which tlie American Ventilator Comjiany ha^^ patented and called 
the “ sash ventilator and lifter couihined.” It consists essentially of perforating the 
lower window frame with holes through which air may enter it it is desired. 

'‘Furnished by John Joseph MeVey, publwher, t‘tc., a 9 North Thirteenth street, 
Philadeipliia. Cost, $10 a hundred. This tinn also makes another kind of book 
support with label holders, 
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the books falling’ down when the shelf is not full. The vertical arm 
has two rounded wingis .standing out at right angles to it. When 
books are quickly put up these preient the thin plate from passing 
between the book leaves and injuring them, as often occurs when 
other kinds of supports are u.sed. If an employee of the library takes 
a book from a case for his own temporarv use he puts a I’ed card in 
its place; the books that are given out to the public are recorded only 
in the office. 

The library' now contains 7n,(iU() volumes. The normal yearly 
increase has hitherto been about lo,0(»0 volumes. In 1!H)0 there were 
of general works, social sciences, Id, 100; physical sciences, 

l(),dS0; natural sciences, 9,134, and applied .sciences. 10,43.5. It may 
be remarked that the 14 per cent devoted to the natural sciences cost 
three times as much as did the 24 percent devoted to the social sciences. 
According to the agreement which was previously mentioned there 
were bought from the Newberry Library 8.023 volumes on natural 
science for $10,000, besides 300 special ornithological works for $4,500. 

The library is catalogued according to the rules of Linderfelt'^ and 
classitied according to the system of Dewey,*' with independent ampli- 
fications. The lettering and the numbering are printed with gold 
directly upon the backs of the books. The greatest care has been 
given in the .selection of bindings, and the edges of many volumes are 
gilded in order that they may be more easily cleaned in the dusty and 
sooty atmosphere of the center of the city. Pamphlets are simply 
bound and provisionally ke])t in cases. In 1900 there were 5,431 vol- 
umes hound at a cost of $5,570, or at an average of about $1. 19 a vol- 
ume. The printed card catalogue, directly accessible to the public, 
contained in 1900 over 9<>,000 card.s, 41,900 of thcjii author cards and 
49,000 subject card.s, among which were also a small number of those 
published by the American Librari’ As.sociation.'' There are also 
about 30,000 cards to which are added bibliographical information — 
from the Concilium Bibliographicum in Zurich, from the American 
Library A.ssociation, from the Torrey Botanical Club, from the Depart- 
meiitof Agriculture in Washington, from the Bibliographic des Sciences 
INIathtmiatiques in Brussels, and some others. This bibliographic 
information, accordingly, relates to zoology, agriculture, American 
botanical literature, names of new botanical genera and species, niath- 

« K. A. Linderfelt. Eclectic Card Catalof'ue Rules. Roston, 1<S90. 

*51. Dewey. Decimal Classification, etc., .5th ed., Boston, IS94. .See also ji. 399 
of this paper. 

'’These relate to 2.50 scientific societies, institutes, and ]ieriodicals which, by divis- 
ion of labor, are written by the .Tohn Crerar Library, the New York Public Library, 
the Boston Athena'Uin, the Harvard University Library in Canibridi'e, and the 
Columbia L’niversity Library in New York. The .Tohn Crerar Library includes 
however in its card catalogue only such of the cards as relate to the books and pam- 
phlets in its possession. 
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ematicH, and photograph}’. The card catalogue proper of the John 
Crerar Library is distinguished by its exact and beautiful execution 
and b}’ the originality of its arrangement, which is said to be 
unique of its kind. It is arranged in three parts: (1) alphal)etically, 
according to authors and titles; (2) according to subjects, numer- 
ically in the decimal classification, and at the same time chronolog- 
ically; (3) an alphabetical subject index to No. 2." Twenty copies 
of the cards are printed, for besides their use for the various cata- 
logues, sets are sent gratis to the Armour Institute of Technology, 
the Public Library, the Field Columbian Museum, the Newberry 
Library,* and the University of Clucago, also to the Northwestern 
University, in Evanston, Illinois, and the University of Illinois, in 
Champaign, Illinois, under the condition that the}' shall be arranged 
and made accessible to the public. Each title costs the John Crerar 
Library .50 cents, including the electrotype. (See below.) The regular 
issue of special catalogues is planiu'd and has been begun with a list of 
the library placed in the reading room (A List of Books in the Read- 
ing Room, January, 1900. 251 })ages. Lex., octaxo). In the reading 
room are about 3,o00 volumes. The printing of this catalogue was 
made from electrotypes. From th(> type setting of the card is formed 
a thin cast, which costs 6 cents. J'he.se casts, munbering 23,354 in 1900, 
are preserved in regular order, and in their prescribed serial order, 
are used for printing. In this way both manuscript and corrections 
are spared. This catalogue must be the very first book to be pro- 
duced in this manner, a plan which was suggested half a century 
ago by C. C. Jewett, the librarian of the Smithsonian Institution 
in Washington, who propo.sed that a central ciitaloguo bureau should 
make such casts, from which every library could print their own cata- 

"See, for more exact inforiiiatioii, the Secoiiil Annual Keiajrt of the John Crerar 
Library. LSSti, p. 10 (1S97). also the Thinl Keport, 1S97, p. 18 (1S9S). Tlie library 
also h.a.s a fourth kind of eanl catalofine, the so-called “official catalog’’ for the 
employees, which contains in one alphabet everything that concerns any work that 
is extant or taken into con.sideration, including notices of it, etc., a complicated, 
ingenious, and very useful device, a more iletaileil description of which 1 do not 
give here. .1 “dictionary catalog,” that is to say, one in xvhich everything is arranged 
alphabetically according to authors and subjects as in a dictionary, is not provided. 
Compare C. A. Cvitter, Rules for a Dictionary Catalogue, 3d eil., Washington, 1891 
(U. S. Bureau of Education. Sj)ecial Rejairt on Public l.ibraries, Pt. 2.). 

*The Newberry Library has recently declined to receive them, perhaps because 
the arrangement and care of (>,000 canls annually occa.'-ioned too great an expense 
considering the slight use made of them by the public, or because their size did not 
fit their “indexer,” to which I shall recur helow. The six other libraries, however, 
upon inijuiry, desired to continue to receive them. 

' C. W. Andrews. Printed Card Catalogue,®. Transactions and Proceedings of the 
Second International Library Conference. London, 1897 (1898), pp. 120-128. 
See also F. Milkau’s more detailexl description in Centralkataloge und Titeldrucke, 
1898, p. 99. 
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logue." The printing is finely executed. Eleetrotyping is cheaper 
than printing.'^ A page costs a little ov'er a dollar, or with a large 
edition it is reduced to about 55 cents. The titles are arranged s\’s- 
tematically in 9 divisions and (iT subdivisions; within these, however, 
they are also systeinatically, itot alphabetically, arranged. The alpha- 
betical index at the end. with 2,00it entries, contains, beside authors, 
also certain titles. The catalogue is sold in the lil)rarv for a nomi- 
nal price of 20 c-ents; by mail. So cents. There are also printed six 
instructive' re'ports, distingiiisheil among similar ))ublications for their 
clearness and compli'tenoss; a list of current periodicals, 1897, 30 
pages, linotyped; tlie by-laws of the library, 1898, 11 pages, and a few 
circulai's. In 1900 the lilirarv received 3.017 periodicals, at an expend- 
iture for subscriptions of S1,3<>1.37 (SOU were presented).'' In accord- 
aiu'o with its programme it offers an unusually rich collection of 
scientific journals and publications of learned societies. The entry 
book for these is very practically arranged. 

The library is opened on we»‘k days from 9 a. m. till 10 p. m., and 
is closed on Sundays. 'I'he books in the r('a(ling’ room may be con- 
sidted without formality by anyone, but after use are to be left on 
the tables. I'he current periodicals may be consulted in the periodical 
department or obtained for use in the rc'ading room, like the books, by 
l)utting in a card for them. 'I'he^e art' returned, after use, to the 
desk. Tlie ai'rangt'inent. according to the Dewey system, is such a 
practical one that on the average only a minute and t hi ily-eight seconds 
are rotjuired to place any book in the hands of the person asking for 
it. Books are lent out only in extraordinary cases, and then for but a 
short time, and only such books as are seldom called for. In case of 
special researches certain persons personally known to the director are 
allowed to take the jiooks directly from the stacks. For that j^jurpose 
permaiK'nt passes are issued. In 1!H)0, 43 persons had such passes, and 
b3 used them 387 times. Besides, there were issued 730 single permis- 
sions to take books directly from the shelves. These books must be 
left lying upon the tables. Everything is recorded exactly, so that 
not only is the number of books used known, but also to what particular 
divisions the}' belong. In 1900 over 95,<H»0 volumes and periodicals 
were used. Very valuable and rare hooks may be considted onlv in 
the presence of an attendant. The tracing of plans, etc., is allowed 
only on celluloid tablets, which can he obtained in the library. 

As is everywhere evident, it is the one endeavor of the administra- 
tion to make the lil)rarv as useful as possible. A greater liberality than 
is here practiced can not be imagined, and it gives great satisfaction to 

“.See Milkaii, Ceiitralkataloee und TitiUlriicke, 1S9S, p. “7. 

''Sixth Ke])ort, 1900, p. 10, 1901. 

'’In 1S99 there were l.SOti, and t)f these 416 were general, 499 related to social 
sciences, .nOl to natural sciences, and 4S0 to applied sciences. 
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know that, notwithstandinif the absence of all such obstructions as are 
usually employed in Europe, the library since its foundation has lost 
only 14 volumes, and some of these, moreover, may j'et be found, for 
an English library has recentlv reported the return of a volume that 
had been missing- for forty -live years." During the year I'.lOo, 41, (DT 
persons used the library, more than per cent of them women; that 
is to say. an average of 134 daily (maximum minimum 35). The 
dailv average of evening visitors from 5 to 10 o’clock was 30. Order 
cards to the number of 311,05.3 were issued. 

There are 118 employees, 10 of whom arc women — 5 librarians. 1 
treasurer (and secretary), 13 assistants, 4 attendants, 3 page's, and 2 
janitors. The hours of service in summer are from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m.; 
in winter till 5.30 p. m., with an hour for luncheon. Erom 5 to 10 in 
the evening another shift of employees comes on. 

While the chief librarian is the actual leader and soul of the whole, 
the institution is controlled by a board of 13 directors, who from their 
own number choose a president, 2 vice-]nesidents, and a secretary. 
The dii-ectors, excepting tin- president, arc also formed into four com- 
mittees of 3 ppi'sons each, on tinance, administration, buildings and 
grounds, and books. 

The resources of the John Crerar Librarv. on the interest of which 
it is supported, in 190<) wore 83,4()0,t'U(»; the reserved building fund is 
8319.000; the reserve book fund. §131, OuO, and besides there is a secu- 
rity reserve fund of §16.200. The assets are. therefore, almost 
§4,000,000. IVhen the building fund reaches the necessary sum the 
erection of a special })uilding will bo taken up. Quite recently the 
chances for this have been much improved, and there is now a prospect 
for obtaining a favorable building site.* The financial course has been 
V'ery sound from the beginning. It was determined that the capital 
should never be touched, neither for the purchase of a site, for the 
structure itself, nor for anything else whatever, but that all expendi- 
tures should be made entirely from the interests of the funded, 
bequeathed capital. 

The expenditures in 1899 were for rent, light, etc., §13,331; salaries 
and wages, §25,(106; printing, §2.3(t3; books, §17,587; periodicals, 
§4,468; binding, lettering, repairs, §8,403; miscellaneous. §6,895, mak- 
ing a total of §77.994. As, however, the income from the interest 
reached §139,944, §61.9.50 could he applied to the building fund. The 
librai-}- is insured for §lo7,000. 

The organization of the John Crerar Library is as exemplary as it 
is original. The librarv is, with the exception of those of the univer- 
sities. one of the few purely scientific libraries in the United States. 
1\ ith its great wealth and its Aviselv restricted policy it will doubtless 

“Fourth Annual Report of the .Tohii Crerar I.ihrary, 1S9S, p. 17, 1899. 

'’The eoiistruetion of a new buifdint; will soon begin, 1903. 
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in time advance to a high rank and by the liberal principles of its 
administration become of o-reat use. We may well be anxious to know 
how its librarian, Mr. C. W. Andrews, will solve the o-reat problem of 
a neiv building- after the many notable, attempts in this line that have 
been made in the United States. 

1-1. XEWBERRY LIBRARY. 

This library, like the John Crei-.ir Library, owes its existence to the 
generosity of a rich citizen of Chicago, Walter Loomis Newberry," 
who died in ISfiS, In a will made in l.SHtU' he left half of his prop- 
erty after the death of the direct heirs for a "free public library” 
in the northern part of the city, and directed his two trustees to use a 
portion of the l)cc[uest for buildings, but to invest the remainder as 
they might think proper “for the growth, prc.servation, permanence, 
and general usefulne.s.s of such library.” After the direct heirs died 
in 1885, the propert\' in <piestion amounted to over 8:3, and 
in 1S87 there was §1)7,778 income available, so that steps could be 
taken toward its foundation. The two trustees took counsel with 
some other gentlemen, and it was decided to establish a reference 
library whose t)ooks should not be lent out — like the John Crerar 
Library, which has adopted tliat plan — as distinguished from a circu- 
lating library from whicli the books may be taken out. In the same 
year the erection of a temporary building on the site of the testator's 
residence in the northern part of the city was taken in hand, some 
rooms were rented for immediate use. and there was appointed a 
librarian, W. F. Poole, who for fourteen years had occupied a similar 
position in the public library of Chicago and was one of the leading 
librarians of America (among other things he founded in 1853 the 
Index to Periodical Literature which is still continued), and two other 
emploi’ees. Forty thousand dollars was appropriated for books and 
pamphlets. In the spring of 18.^8 some ILOOO volumes were installed 
in the provisional building, and the library was opened to the public. 

At the beginning of 18!»() a removal was made to another provisional 
building not far from the tiist one and near the site on which it was 
intended to build the final structure. This w-as a one-storied, tireproof 

"IV. L. Newberry, tiorn in 1,S04: his ancestors came from England to America in 
16:i0. He lived subseiiiient to is;ia as a hanker in ('hica<jo, pos.ses.seil a tine lil)rarv, 
belonged among others to the Chicago Board of Kducation, and was president of the 
Historii-al Society. From bS.)7, because of his heultli, he spent every winter in 
southern France. Nut only is he renowned for his own magniticent benefaction 
which keeps liis memory pennanently green, but his example induced the founda- 
tion of the John Crerar Lil'rarv in another part of the city f see p. -l.jl). 

t)See The Newberrv Library, Chicago. Certificate of Incorporation and Im-or- 
poration Act, p. L! (1'7 pp- '• 

'•Alrea<ly in 1S»4 it liad inc-reased to 8f),OOO.OOU, ami as a great portion of it is 
invested in houses and lots it is continually rising in value. 
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house, built for the purpose, 175 feet lon^ In’ 65 feet wide, capable of 
holdino- 200,000 volumes. The tran.sfer of over 90.000 books, pam- 
phlets. etc., was completed in a week. Tht> building' contained an 
auditorium in which up to the year 1892 12 lectures had been given 
to audiences varying fi-oni 220 to 550 persons, under the auspices of 
an association that had been formed with the name the Newberiy 
Library Cimter for University Extension. Tn the same year the 
library, then managed by a single surviving trustee, was incorporated 
by the State under the name of the Newlx'rry Lit)rary. and the 
trustee' mentioned nominated a board of 13 trustc'es that had tlu' powi'r 
to elect its owi\ president. Eleven of these first ti'ustei's or directors 
still retain their office. They are all men of wealth and prominence in 
the city, all are at the head of great affairs, .some of them of interna- 
tional reputation. At the end of 1893 the new library building was 
ready, the transfer of over 1,50. (MM) books, pamphlets, etc., being com- 
pleted in ten days. 

The general plan for the building- was already setth'd upon in 1888, 
as follows: It was to provide sufficient roesm to nn-et the demands of 
at least twenty-fi\ c years and to be so c-onstnu-ted that additions to the 
original plan could be built from time to time; it must avoid ’•the con- 
fessed errors of the conventional sty le, it must have the e(iuipment of 
what is in the highest sense an educational institution — an audience 
room, reading rooms, study rooms, and every arrangement that would 
make the resources of the library available to those seeking its treas- 
ures. It must have also the conveniences for administration, for 
study, and for the storage of books, which the concurrent experience 
of modern times demands." This tine problem, conceived according 
to the ideas of W. F. Pooh', was in 1888 confided to the archit('ct. 
Henry Ives Cobl). In 1889 the site was .-.(‘iected. alajut one and a half 
acres, in a small park, midway between Lake and Lincoln parks, not 
far from the slioiv' of the lake, in a region comparati\'el v fr('(' from 
smoke and near a great artery of travel with an electric railway. The 
building, begun in tSDO. recpiircd an exp<'nditur(' of over 85(M).(MM). 
which was d('frayed from the accumulated int(‘n‘st and a })art of the 
capital. The great structure is three-storied, " built of pink Milford. 
Connecticut, granite and presents an imposing as well as a tastefid 
appearance, espi'cially in summer, under the high old trees of Walton 
Place. Th(' present sti ucturc. however, is oidy a third of the contem- 
plated one. which is to form a groat quadrangle with a court in the 
center. Internal convenience to a certain extent has been sacrificed 
to architectural beauty. Tin* l)a.sement is lo feet high, the first floor 
20 feet, the .second and third doors 26 ft'ct «‘ach. and the fourth door 

"In .\iucrica it i.s cailcil five-storicil, as tlie fui-cnicnt and j;rcmnd llocir arc eat'h 
counted as a story, hut oltcn, also, as in this case, tlu- jrround lloor is counted as tlie 
first story and tfie fiast-incnt not included in tin- ennnieration of stories. 
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15 feet. These heights so greath' exceed the heights of the book 
stacks, which are T feet 6 inches high, and whicii can he used without 
ladders, that a large free space remains above them, and the books are 
also lighted laterally from above. This has been done to give them 
“light and breathing space,’’ but I am not aware that books suffer 
even in clost'd cases, and it contradicts the principles of modern lit)rary 
arrangement, according to which the books should be compressed into 
as narrow a space as possible, which, owing to the rapid increase of 
books in our prolific times, is the only possible method of preventing 
a too wide extension of the building. For this reason stacks are piled 
directly on stacks with hardly any free space between. Sufficient air 



Flo. 47. — Xewberry Library. Principtil entrancu. 


for •• breathing" is afforded by good ventilation, and the electric light 
to-day affords means of temporary illumination of the darkest corners, 
while the daylight, bleaching everything that it falls upon, can not be 
considered in any case as the most desirable. The book stacks are 10 
inches deep. 

In March, 1901. there were in the library diht.hOl books, pamphlets 
(71,S59). maps, manuscripts, etchings, and autographs (of which 50 
per cent W('re in languages other than English), an average for the 
fourteen years of 10,<M(0 numbers a year, so that at tlie end of 19(i] 
there will be almost one-([uart(‘r of a million. The present building 
has room for 900,000; with the prospective later building there would 
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be room for 3,000,000, which, at the present rate of increase, would 
suffice for two hundred years, but with the modern arrang-ement of the 
book stacks, like those in the Congressional Library at Washington, 
for example, the building would certainly hold double that number, if 
not many more. The Newberry Library has therefore a chance for 
unchecked development in this direction. 



Fn.. 4 n.— N t'wberry Library. Plan of Itusemcnt. 

1, duplicate'^ i ’it) by ti.'S feet i. V>. uni^inc room (’>0 by t;t> feet). 7 hall. s. Miult: 'J, cloak room. lU. men's 
closet 1C, anteroom iCO by no feet); 1 1. •storeroom (56 by n.v feetr 17 and l^. cIo>et-. 19, shaft. 

The floor plans shown in tigs. 48-52 give, with the legends, an idea 
of the arrangement of the rooms. Perhaps it would have been more 
judicious to have avoided the ruuning of a corridor along the inner 
wall of the building, as it cuts otf the light to the book rooms from 
this side and, besides, makes the access more difficult, but the halls, 
with their ubscjlutely plain light decoration in greenish walls and white 
ceilings, and the antehall.',. decorated with paintings and busts, make 
an excellent, charming, and pleasing impression, and they should 
undoubtedly ho considered as very successful. The first story has a 
marble floor while the others are floored with reddish brown, unglazed. 



Fii- i‘.i. — Newburry I.ilirary. Plan «*f fii-vt fitter. 

‘20 and 21 nu-tliciiie, 22. corridtir; 2b iniisenm (33 ]»y a2 feot}. 25. hall, 29. vestibuh*. 30. dheck rfMim 
t2C by iccti. .’>1. elhcc i2C by 33 iceti. 32, vault. 34, bttard room i 33 by .50 feet); 3(5 ami 37, closet.^; 
3s. chief lilininaii, .19. cat.ih'g-ue <hvi.Mtm. 

encaustic tiles, which are made in Ohio and are half an inch thick; 
running carpets laid loose upon the'.o present a somewhat unfinished 
appeai'ance. The hard inelastic floor., are veiy fatiguing for walking 
and standing, as is always the ease in nuiseuins with uncovered stone 
floors. They should be covered with linoleum or <’oreacin. Kooms 
closed oil' for the employees are not provided. They sit in the large 
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halls wliei'e the\' ai-e not allowed to work unniolestccl. The inaehines 
and ventilators are set up in the haseuient, whereby injurious tremors 
and disturbing- noises are occasioned in the building. The electric 
light is furnished by the Edison Company. The ventilation was at 
tirst so arranged that no air could enter through the windows, which 
were tightly screwed down, it being forced into the building already 
washed and purified. However, one “couldn’t breathe there," so it is 



42, hi-vlory i nii by 0^ i'eci ) , 4o. corniktr. 44. philo-ophy by iW, feet »; 4''. lartru reading room ' '>9 by 6^ 
feel); 49 }»ound itcriodiuaN i26 Ity r>t)iV(‘t i. .'>(>, atmex (“ art an<I literature i Jd bv I*;? feet i. t 1. art and 
literature foO by Hs feet), '^2. woinwiN elovot. 5-V shtift 

now ventilated by opening the windows, which have been altered for 
the purpose. The apparatus is either not rightly set up or not 
properly run. for similar ones are working satisfactorily in the Con- 
gressional Library at AVashington and elsewhere. I shall speak more 
fully of this important subject when 1 treat of the jttiblic library (see 
p. 478). While the books could, with the ventilation that was di'signed. 
be kept free from dust or mairly so. now they are soiled without hin- 
drance or require a greater expenditure for cleaning, and although the 



Friday I'liib" ! bt, by ti'* i»M-f '. '>7 ucn* mu'-iu 'd) }>y aj t»u-t *. 7)^, t orndor h2 aitiurooiu n.) 

jiiid f'l''. luctiirr room'-, tic rmpty i.y .'di fouti. t.T. inun’'- < los,-t. fi'*. luiirli rtioin 71. iiatunil 'sci- 
ences ('V. by ti'' letT 72. ''halt 

situation of the Newberry Library is not so unfavorable for soot and 
dust as that of the Crerar ainl jjublic libraries. thes(' bad conditions 
are notably pres(‘nt. 

The building itself vas constructed throughout in a fireproof man- 
ner, with nothing coinbustilile exc(‘pt the window frames and doors. 
Clumsy wooden book stacks have, however, been installed, althouo-h. 
almost evcr 3 w here these have in recent times givfui place to iron ones, 
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which are more elegant and in every respect to be preferred, aa I 
have mentioned on previous pages and shall mention again. \V ooden 
cases were chosen ‘‘because iron rusts in the damp climate of Chicago, 
because it is cold to the hand and is ugly." That iron easily rusts in 
Chicago is shown by the fact that in midsummer a pair of steel scissors, 
if not cleaned daily, soon becomes covered with a coating of rust, 
exactly as in the moist heat of the Tropics, but if the iron is suitably 
covered with a coat of varnish it does not rust, as is clearly shown by 
the examples of iron work in John Crerar Ijibniry and the public 
library in Chicago. The other objections made to the use of iron are, 
if possible, still less tenable. The other furniture is also made of wood, 
and not of iron, as in the building of the historical society. 

A very remarkable peculiarity of the installation of the Xewberiy 
Library, is that each primdpal science is a.ssigned a room by itself, with 
facilities for reading, so that any one who wishes to read on a subject 
can go at once to the division relating to it, get his l)ook very (piickly 
and proceed to work. This is certaitdy, in many cases, a great advan- 



78. duplicates of the general library (5t) by TX feet i. 74. corridor, €*inpty loO by r.’J feet i: 7b. empty 
(59 by feetj: 77, empty i7l2 by 02 feet), 7i^. bindery (*>0 by 72 feet!, .v2. women's elo>et, s'), •shair. 

tage, but often the division in which the book is to be sought is not 
known, and related subjects may sometiTiies lie so distributed in vari- 
ous divisions that complieations can not be avoided. For earnest 
students, well accpiainted with the libraiy.the arrangement is eertainly 
of the very greatest use. Under this arrangement, liesides the prin- 
cipal reading room with lUb places, in the second story, there are two 
reading rooms (medieiue), with 3^ places, each in the tirst stoiy. 3 in 
second story (philo.sophy. history, art, and literature), with a total of 
1U4 places, and two in the third story (genealogy and music, natural 
sciences), each with 4n places, making a grand total of 316 places. 

As already briefly mentioned, undi'r the John Crerar Library, the 
Newberry Library principally eonflnes itself to certain classes of sub- 
jects, and therefore sold to the former institution, in 181*6, a part of 
its .scientifle stock, namely, 6,331 volumes and 1,483 pamphlets, for 
^16,000. The Newberry Library has the following 6 divisions: Medi- 
cine, bibliography, history, philosophy, art and literature, science, and it 
is strongest on the subjects of medicine, bibliography, American local 
history, genealogy, music, and in periodicals and papers of societies. 
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On the first floor is the division of medicine (20, 21), with a special 
room named after Dr. N. Senn, professor of sui-gery in Rush Medical 
Colleg’e in Chicago, who, three days after the libraiy moved into its new 
building, promised a great part of his medical books, on the ground 
that it was a fireproof structure, and who also did much afterwards for 
the Newberry Library. He has also bought and presented the library 
of E. du Bois-Reymond, comprising 10.200 volumes and pamphlets," 
and that of Surg. B. Baum, of Gottingen. The Senn collection 
by itself embraces 23,400 numbers. The division of medicine com- 
prised in May, 1001. 33,072 books and 27,.')S3 pamphlets, among which 
were 4 .j 0 periodicals. It will therefore compare with the largest 
medical libraries in New York and Philadelphia. The medical library 
of the United States Army Medical Museum in Washington has 
352,000 books and pamphlets and contains 1,500 medical journals. 
The nucleus of the medical portion of the Newberry Library was 
formed by a stock of 17,000 volumes and pamphlets, which had been 
deposited by 4 medical societies of Cliicago in the public library, and 
were transferred from thence in 1800. There is besides this, in the 
first story, bibliographv (30), which is represented best; office rooms 
(31, 34, 38), and a museum (24). This museum held in May, 1901, 153 
manuscripts,* 315 incunabula, 212 volumes, specimens of artistic book 
bindings, 53 l arious other book bindings. 00 illustrated manuscripts 
from the twelfth to the si.xtecnth centuries, 113 Aldines, 07 Elzevirs, 
27 Estiennes. Giuntas. etc.. 15u Americana in first and rare editions, 
autograph copies and editions de lu.xe.' and 213 various volumes for 
•showing methods of illustration and of modern typography — all pro- 
vided with descriptive labels. The collection of fine bindings extends 
from Maioli (1540) and the Groliers (1550-1505) to the Frenchmen 
Bouzonnet-Trautz and the Englishman Bedford, and others (nineteenth 
century). From the sixteenth century there are 25 examples, from the 

"I fniincl in this, jiapers from iny own pen. whicli I hail swit to him, my former 
teacher, out of resjiect. 

The oiliest is a Hreek manaseriiit of the evangelists, from the twelfth century, 
that E. ,J. Dnodspeeil has ilescrihtMl in the .{iiwnmit Jfnintnf of Tltf^idogii, isyh. 

' American hirtory has hcen esi>ecially kept in view in the Neuherry l.ihrary from 
the heirimiin^. anil in hsH-i it came into the possession i if a collection of .'>,000 volumea 
rclatintr to the earliest times, which hail hcen collecteil hv one of the trustees, E. E. 
Ayer. At present a thoniuuh ilcscrijitive cataloirue is heiuir prepared of the entire 
7,0(10 works of rare Americana, which contain a jtreat deal on the North American 
Indians, and also rare, early maiis of the .Vmerican Continent. On this cataloi;ue 
there are working, at the expense of Air. Ayer, ahout 10 specialists of rank in the 
United States, the library itself, however, a.ssuniing the conduct of the matter and 
the hihliographical arrangement of the entire material. It has also drawn up a com- 
prehensive scheme for the coworkers, hy which they proceed according to common 
points of view. This very comprehensive critical catalogue promise.s to he a work 
of eminent bibliographic signilicance. It is fortunate in obtaining the special support 
of the gentlemen mentioned. 

X.VT .MIS Ii.»03 30 
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.seventeenth 14, from the eighteenth and from the nineteenth 109 
Engli.sh, 187 French, and 40 various. All are chronologicall}' arranged, 
so that they can ))e studied according to periods, countries, and individ- 
uals. The walls of the museum are, like the antehalls, decorated with 
pictures and busts. As early as 1888, the American painter, G. P. A. 
Healy. living in Paris, presented a collection of nearly 50 oil portraits, 
painted by himself since 1841, among which are portraits of Lincoln, 
Grant. Sherman. Sheridan, the founder Newberry, and the painter 
himself; of busts there are, in the same place, Dante, Shakespeare, 
Newberry, and Henry Clay. In the antehalls there are busts of 
Blaine, 4'hiers, Guizot, Les.seps, Liszt, Stanle}', and others, as well as 
reliefs of Demosthenes, Shakespeare, ^\^lgner, Handel, and Men- 
delssohn, and also thi-ee high reliefs by d. Gelert, each 13 feet long 
by 0 feet wide, representing I^a Salle’s expedition through Illinois, 
1H80, Fort Dearborn in 181:2, and a scriptorium — Benedictine monks 
working on manuscripts. 1458. All these constitute the beginning of 
an art collection whose spt>cial advancement will be deferred to a 
future time. 

In the second story is a large reading room (48) with lOO seats, 
where there are immediately accessible to the ])ublic 34U volumes of 
general reference works, encyclopedias, dictioiiaries, etc.; 801 volumes 
of current periodicals and papers of societies, 94 Rudolph indexer 
l)Ooks, with shelf catalogues for philosophy, .sociology, and religion, 
wdiich subjects are to be found in the neighboring hall, No. 44; 133 
Rudolph indexer books, with author catalogues for general works, and 
tinally, a map case, with 10 maps on rollers. Nearby (49) are periodi- 
cals. In 1900 there were 1,200 periodicals taken, among which, as 
alread}’ mentioned, were 459 on medical subjects, the others being 
distributed, by nationalities, as follows: 509 American. 240 German," 
215 Engli.sh, 120 French, 37 Italian, 12 Belgian, 11 Swedish, 8 Cana- 
dian, 7 Swiss. 0 Dutch, 5 Spanish. 3 each of Norwegian, Danish, Rus- 
sian. Japanese. 2 each of (Tiinese and Bohemian, and 1 each of Mexican 
and North American Indian. Furthei-, history (42). with subsection 
of history, biography and genealogy, geography and travels, anti([ui- 
ties, and manners and customs; also philo.so])h v (44). with the subsections 
philosophy and religion, .sociology,* and instruction. I will mention a 
collection of 88 rare old Bibles from 147b on, as well as an example 
of the Ibmo. ••Caxton” Bible of 1,052 page.-, w^hich on June 30, 1877, 
was printed within twelve hours at Oxford, in an edition of only 1<>0 
copies, as well as finely iiound in London." There is also a large and 

"Not only is (Icniuin well rcpn-ifiited in the periodicals, it also plays a jmnuinent 
part in the books, both in the Newlierry and the John Crerar libraries. 

I* .Sociology is in fact also representeil in the John (Jrerar Library, but in this 
case, as well a,s in some others, an excejition has heen made. 

t'See Report of the Newberry Library, .January 6, ISSO, pp. 7 and S. 
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rare collection of American and English hj'mn books. Finall}’. art 
and humanistic sciences (50. .51), with subsections of art, literature, 
and languages." I will mention 324 lexicons in almost all languages. " 

In the third story is the department of science (71), with subsections 
of natural science, Congressional documents, bound newspaper tiles, 
and special collections. The union of such a mixture under a depart- 
ment of science is not exactly happy. I will mention as • specialties 
1,200 volumes on China, 1,)S82 numbers on iishcs, fish culture and 
angling, Egyptian and sporting collections. There is also found in 
the third story genealogy, and the musical libraiy (57). with scores of 
the great composers, works on the history and theory of music, as 
well as on instruments, together witli critical papers, journals, biog- 
raphies: also lexicons an<l cyclopedias in ‘'aH" languages, and finally, 
works on the early Greek music and the early Italian writers. The 
principal item of interest is the musical collection of (,’ount Pio Kesse 
in Eloi'ence, which was bought in 1.88S. llecently the well-known 
American musician, Theodore Thomas, gave to this institution his 
groat musical library. Finally, there arc in the third story three lec- 
ture rooms (b3-65) that hold 10(.> persons each, and a hall (.5H) which is 
temporarily assigned to the Filday Club, the most exclusive literary 
and social woman's club in Chicago. 

In the fourth story is the well-appointed bookbindiuy (78) — every- 
thing is bouiul in the building. The rest of the rooms, except one for 
duplicates (73). are vacant. 

On either side of the pi'incipal stairway there is a j)as.Nenger eleva- 
tor from the basement to the fourth story, besides a book elevator at 
another place, as shown in the plans, figs. 4S-.52. 

The installation and marking of the books i.^done according t(.) Cut- 
ter’s seventh .system ''' with some modifications. E\ erv section has the. 
Cutter letters and numbers and to this is added an author's number 
according to a special list of the >.'ewl>errv Library. The books stand 
in the order of their numbers, as in the Dewey decimal system. 

The method of cataloguing of this lil)rary is quite peculiar and 
extremely ing('nious. and is according to the sy.stem invented by the 
a.ssistant librarian. A. .1. Kudolph. a Hungarian, who from 1S71> to 
1894 was assistant librarian in the San Francisco Free Public Library. 
Fig. 53 s’tiows the liudolph continuous indexer with its glass cover and 

« 111 .June, 1901, the X'ewherry Library nurcha.seil the uell-knuwn Library uf I’riiice 
Louis Lucien Bonaparte, who dieil in 1S91. It containe<l 15,000 vohime.s on 
European lan^juages. Neijotiations for this la.steil twoyear.s. It is a most important 
aecpiisition. 

'A'. .1. Cutter, Expansive Clas'-itieation, Boston. ISOO, et ^ep. and tlie Extiairsive 
Classitieation. Tran-saetioiis and I’roeeedin'ts of the Second International Library 
Conference, London, 1S97 (ISOS), pp. ,S4-SS. “Expansive Classitii-ation signifies a 
.scheme of seven tables <]f classification of ]irogre.“sive fnllncss, ilpsigned to meet the 
needs of a library at its successive stage.s of growth, therefore ‘'expansive.” 
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door opened. The titles of the books are placed upon strips of card- 
board 4 inches long and 1 to 6 inches or more in width, as may be 
necessary; these are shoved into a thin tin plate or frame grooved at 
the sides, 15 inches long and inches wide, so that each such plate 
may contain .30 to 50 titles. In order to lighten the plates they are 
perforated with 18 holes of one-eighth inch diameter in two rows. 
The plates are hung with their long edges together like an endless chain, 
which I'uns over two drums and can be turned either to the right or 
to the left. As the strips of cardboard are easily moved new titles 
may be put in as needed. A case holds 1,000 frames with 30,000 to 
60,000 titles which can be passed in review, either quickly or slowly 
at will. A Rudolph continuous indexer, with .lOO frames for 15,000 to 

0,1,000 titles, costs 8150 and can he 
furnished by Thomas Kane & Co., 137 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. A quite 
similar arrangement is the Rudolph 
indexer book. tig. 54. This is 124^ 
inches long and s inches wide and con- 
tains 10 stiff leaves for from HOOto SOO 
titles. It costs at the house just men- 
tioned 85.75. and is also prepared in 
other lengths and thicknesses. Leaves 
may be shoved in and out at will, or 
a volume that has become too thick 
may bo divided into two. These two 
nu'thods are cxtensi\ ely used in the 
Newberry Library — 1.075 Rudolph in- 
dexer books. 433 being for the genea- 
logical catalogue, and t;i2 for the shelf 
and principal catalogue. 

A furtlier specialty of this librar}' 
is the "Rudolph pamphlet binder,"’ 
bound on the same principle as the Rudolph indexer book shown in fig. 
54, a practical and very tasteful although somewhat expensive way of 
binding a series of pamphlets together. A cheaper and good way of 
binding single pamphlets is atforded by the "Newberry binder," a 
sinqile cover of enameled carilf)oard with a linen back, rather neatly 
made iq). 

The cards for the indexer are manifolded upon the typewriter, but 
if many are required, the^' are now multiplied In^ means of Rontgen 
rays, according to a method invented by Mr. Rudolph but not yet 
published." The titles are written, one. after the other, upon sheets 

“ XIr. Rudolph in this way manifolds both print and illustrations by means of the 
Riintgen rays, tte also uses a device, a-s simple a.s it is effectiv’e, for splitting apart 
leaves that are printed or illustrated on both sides, in case it is desired to use both 



Fk;. —Xewberry Library. Catalogue ca'c. 
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by the typewriter, pasted upon cardboard, and then cut apart to slip 
into the indexer. 

All that can be done by the bookbinder, like the mounting of cards, 
the preparation of the Rudolph indexer books and the covers for the 
pamphlets, the pasting and cutting of strips for the indexer, repairs, 
etc., is done in the bindery of the library. All books are stitched 
with from four to seven threads which are often of silk, the backs are 
covered with binder’s gauze and provided with linen guards stitched 
on. All plates are attached to muslin guards, much-used volumes 
have parchment corners, and all are gilded on the upper edge. All 
parts of yet incomplete volumes of journals, and works issued in parts, 
are temporarily bound in Rudolph binders. The cover of one of these 
binders costs the library 30 cents, and the appliances for holding each 
pamphlet, 10 cents, so the cost of a volume of live pamphlets would be 
SO cents, certainly a relatively heavy expense, but such a volume is 
extremely solid and very elegant. If a pamphlet is to bo bound by 
itself, the simple Newberry binder is used, which costs the library 
ii cents. The production of the Rudolph indexer books costs the 
library, for the size l‘2i by 10 inches, with 10 stiff leaves, or 19 by lO 
inches with 15 flexible leaves, $2.20 each. 

sides of the same leaf. A further very remarkable manifolding process in blue- 
print is used by iMr. Rudolph for the formation of catalogues. For instance, the 
Xewberry I.ibrary in 1899 prepared 10 copies of a folio volume of .loO pages, which 
bears the title: "British ^Museum, t'atalogue of Printed Books. Acce.ssions, Janu- 
nary, 1880, to iManli, 1899. .Vcadeinie.s, with an Index.” It is an alphabetically 
arranged register, comprising some 5,090 titles ( with an index of about 8,000 entries) 
of accessions concerning ‘‘.Academies” acipiired by the Britisli ^luseuni from 1880 
to 1899; these titles were contained in 440 single jiublications of the British Museum, 
so that it wa.s difficult to find anything in them. They were cut apart, arranged in 
alphabetical order, and manifolded by blueprinting, which is very quickly done and 
very cheap. A page of 25 titles costs 4 cents exclusive of labor, a vohnne of 500 
pages therefore costs 820 a copj’. It was contemplated to combine in 40 such vol- 
umes, alphabetically arranged, the 900,000 titles of new acce.ssions to the Britisli 
Museum from 1880 to 1899, but this was stopped after the first volume, because the 
British iluseum had, in the meantime, the prospect of a more speeily publication of 
its suiiplementary catalogue of printed books. The method employed by the New- 
berry Library is, howex’er, so remarkable and promising that I did not wish to leave 
it unmentioned. 5Ir. Rudolph had the great kindness to pre.-eut me with a cojiy of the 
10 that had been prodimeil, as well as to provide me with examples of the various 
stages of the work, which I will be glad to show' to any who are interested. (In the 
method itself he lias pulilished an article in the Lihrani JouriKil. XXIV, 1.S99, pp. 
102-105, ‘ ‘ The Blueprint Pn pces.s for Printing Catalogues. ’ ’ I will further sa\- that tlu* 
leaves of the catalogue I have mentioned have bluejirintiiig on both sides, but which 
is only aijparently effected by pa.stiiig together, back to back, two very thin leaves 
printed only on one side. Blueprinting can only bedoiie on onesiile, and the originals, 
too, must not bear print upon the back. Since this is the case with 200 of the first 
leaves of the British INIuseuni Catalogue just referred to, which later has been pub- 
lished, printed on only one side, it has been necessary, before their reproduction by 
blueprint, to split them apart, which for this purpose has also been accomplished. 
Mr. Rudolph’s ingenuity has been successful in overcoming all difficulties. 
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The following catalogues are kept: 

1. Two copies of an author's ratalogae (exclusive of medicine), one 
of which is upon cards for use of employees, and the other in 133 Ku- 
dolph indexer hooks for the puldic in the large reading room (48) of 
the second story. 

2. *4 (jfiieraJ dictionani (exclusive of medicine) in Rudolph 

continuous indexers and in Rudolph indexer books for the public 
in the largo reading room. In this, therefore, are found authors, 
titles, subjects, and refei'ences arranged in a single alphabetical series. 
This catalogue contains 450,000 to .5oo,o00 entries and when complete 
will till 10 Rudolph continuous indexers and 50(» Rudolph indexer 
books. For practical well-considered reasons, which I have no space 
to enter into here, all of the strips which have 10 or more typewritten 
lines are arranged in the books, and all shorter ones in the indexer. 



Fie. 64.— Kewberry Library. Catalogue in book form (Rudolph index book) . 


3. Two copies of a shelf cat ahxjiii/^'Mrov^wxo to the Cutter sA'stem — 
that is, a subject catalogue of all independent works, with exception 
of those relating to medicine, in 302 Rudolph indexer books — one copv 
for the employees, and one distributed through the various divisions 
of the library for the public. 

4. Cat(dii(jije of tJu dirlsam of audicine. — {a) A dictionary cata- 
logue on 17.80U card.s — authors, titles, subjects, and references in 
one alphabet; it)) A dictionary catalogue of the Senn Library, on 8.200 
cards: (c) An author's catalogue of all pamphlets, on 13. oOO cards; (d) 
An author's catalogue of all pamphlets of the Senn Librarv, on 14,000 
cards: {e) A shelf catalogue of all medical books, on 7,000 cards; (_/') 
A catalogue of periodicals, on 2,000 cards. There are therefore 62,0(»0 
cards of the division of medicine for the use of the public. 

5. A suhjtcf card -catalogue of the aiuseuta collect Jon with all possible 
details of data, made in 5 copies, each having over 3,ooo cards, placed 
in various parts of the library where it can be of use to the public. 
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(5. A ln<lu.e of American families, with over 500, OnO 

entries, which contain far more than a million references, in 403 
Rudolph indexer hooks. This very comprehensive catalogue owes its 
origin to the circumstance that everywhere in the United States peo- 
ple are very much given to g'enealogical re.searchcs, everyone seeming 
eager to show that his ancestors belong to the early colonists, whose 
footsteps leading from the ancestral home are traced out with the 
greatest zeal; therefore all sorts of family and local histories have 
been purchased which could be prociircd in America, and the index in 
question is almost an index for the existing American, and for many 
English, family records. It includes over ;f0O,(iU0 families with their 
branches from the year 15t)5 on to the present time. The catalogue 
was begun in 1897. Four persons woi'k on it uninterruptedlv, and it 
is to he printed. There arc, to he sure, printed indices of the kind, 
such as those of Whitmore and Dnrrie (I8h5). Imt the former contains 
only notices under Smith, the latter only I'.K!. while the Newberry 
index contains did. A more detailed description of this undertaking 
is found in the Uhnirij JiniriKih XXI\ , ISdO. })ages .58 to 5,5. 

The library is open from d a. m. to lo p. m. 
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These show relatively large variations, together with a general 
decreasing number of readers and a corresponding decrease in use. 
hut the figures are nearly constant in the last three years. Compared 
with the John Crerar Library the relatively large attendance of women 
is striking, a difl'erence which may he owing to the departments kept 
up by the Newberry Library — art, literature, musii — for '•popidar" 
hooks are hardly kept. During my visit I saw a couple of ([uite young- 
girls. still children, working there, and when I asked what th('v were 
doing, was told they were probably reading up for a school task that 
had been set them for home work. I mention this because it is so 
entirely contrary to our German practice, for if such tendencies should 
occur at all we would, though mistakenly, certaiidy curb them. 

No lunches may be (‘aten in the library rooms, but at a ddinite time 
a room (h.S) is open for this purpose. 
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In the three lecture halls of the third storj- lectures are given by 
professors of the University of Chicago (see also, p. 460). 

The number of employees is 53, as follows: 1 librarian. 1 assistant 
librarian, 21 assistants and cataloguers, 7 pages, 3 clerks, 9 book- 
binders, 6 attendants, 1 engineer, 2 checkers, 2 watchmen. As far as 
one can judge from the annual reports, which are brief and indefinite, 
the library had spent up to theclo.se of 1899, ^391,843 for books, peri- 
odicals, and fittings; about $340,000 for purposes of administration — 
that is, for fourteen years about an annual av('rage of $28,000 for 
books, etc., and $24,000 for administration, there being an annual 
average increase of about 17,000 numbers, about one-third of which, 
however, were gifts; these in 1900 were 3,67.5 numi)ers. In 1900 the 
income from the Newbenw bequest — and no other income is availa- 
ble'' — amounted approximately to $108,000. of which about $31,000 
was used for salaries, about $10,000 for books, about $1,200 for 
heating and lighting, about $4,800 for bookbinding, including that of 
the catalogues, about $35,000 for repairs, etc., to the houses owned 
by the library, for insurance, postage, freight, printing, etc. Tlie 
remainder of over $25,0OO is probablj’ held in reserve, as there is no 
information concerning it. 

The first librarian. Doctor Poole, died in 1894, and in his place was 
appointed J. V. Cheney, who since 1887 had been head librarian of the 
San Francisco Public Library, from which he brought to Chicago 
A. J. Rudolph, his right-hand man, and here introduced with him the 
Rudolph methods of cataloguing.* 

The library’ has thus far published nothing except short annual 
reports. 

Only quite exceptionally are books allowed to be taken from the 
building. They are then sent to a library that is nearer to the scholars 
who may require them, such as the Ihiivcrsitv of Chicago, the Field 
Columbian Museum, the Northwestern University at Evanston, etc. 
The question as to whether a reference or a circulating library is the 
most useful form is well worthyof investigation; there must certainly 

“The city levies no taxes on the library itself, though it does on the buildings, 
from which the institution derives a great portion of its income, and this tax amounts 
to over §2.5,000 annually. This .seems astonishing when the public utility of the 
Newberry Library is taken into account, but, as with us, in the matter of taxes alt 
generous feelings are abandoned. For example, the Royal Dresden museums, which 
are exclu.sively kept up by the State, must pay taxes <jn articles imjiorted from for- 
eign countries, only objects for the collection.^ themselves being free; neither do they 
enjoy free j)ostage, as is the case with all university institutes and many similar 
mui'eums in other German .States. 

^Cheney and Rudolph published in San Francisco, among other things, a very tine 
and original catalogue: San Fran<-iaco Free Public Library. Classified English Prose 
Fiction, including Translation and Juvenile Work.s, with Notes and Index to 8ubject- 
references. No. 6, 1891. viii-r306 i)p. Lex. 8vo. Mr. Rudolph conceived in San 
Francisco his original indexer, and it was first put in operation there. 





Chicago Public Libhahy. 
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be many local conditions which bear upon the matter. In our small 
German university cities, for example, where learned men use the 
books for exhaustive study, and the same books are rarelj' wanted by 
different persons at the same time, and where besides there is hardly 
any (tutside public that uses the library, a reference library is certainly 
not to be preferred to the lendino; library system now in use. But in 
cities where a great, general public has need for books, it appears to 
me that the lending princijffe adopted by us is less called for, but cer- 
tainly in this case such means ouglit to be adopted as obtained in the 
American reference libraries. The libraries must be opened to eveiy 
one from morning until evening without onerous conditions, and 
sufficient o 2 )portunity must be afforded for undisturbed reading. The 
catalogiu! must be. as there, made practical and accessible, the books 
must be placed according to an easily intelligible si'stem, access must 
be had to the bookshelves: above all there must be employees who are 
exclusively at the service of the public and make it their principal 
business to attend to readers — arrangements, in short, which, with some 
exceptions, we are not at all ac(juainted with in Germany and do not 
even anticipate. 

The Newberry and the John Crerar libraries ai'e a noble pair, twin 
children of civic patriotism. In spite of their being a mile and a 
quarter distant from each other they may be considered as a unit, since 
their field of work is more or less limited with regard to each other. 
Chicago has in them, a beautiful, excellently arranged, most freely 
accessible, scientific, public reference library, in two separate build- 
ings, already comprising 3'2o,b( i() numbers,'^ and the total collection of 
the two libraries will, M’ithin twentv-tive years, at the present rate of 
increase of 27,000 numbers a year, amount to 1,000,000. The Berlin 
librarc’ has a round million, the Paris library 3,000. 000, and the London 
4,000,000 to 5,000,000 numbers. Chicago, however, loves to make 
unexpected leaps in its development, and who knows how quickL 
fortune ma 3 ’ confound such a calculation. The noble contest between 
the Newberiy Libraiy and the John Crerar Librarv will certainly 
produce the most elaborate results. 

15. CHICAGO PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

The idea of a public library’, conceived by Benjamin Franklin in 
1732, has received a most magniticent development in the United 
States, while in German_v the slight beginnings that have been made 
are hardlv worth mentioning. “America has taken the lead in develop- 
ing the u.sefulness of public libraries,” .said Thomas Greenwood in 1S94, 
on page 524 of the fourth edition of his monograph entitled Public 

«The Public Library of Chicago, which is ijuite near the John Crerar Library, has 
322, (XX) numbers; the three libraries together, therefore, have nearly 650,(XX). 
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Libraries: A History of the Movement and a Manual for the Organiza- 
tion and Management of Rate-supported Libraries (598 pp., London). 
But since then the rise of the public libraries in the United States has 
been even more extraordinary, and as a crowning achievement of the 
entire movement the public libraries of Boston and Uhicago bear wit- 
ness, and this will soon be further exemplified in New York, as men- 
tioned in Part I of this paper. 

In 1899 there were in the United States 7,184 public libraries, with 

35.000. 000 books." Each village, as one may say, possesses one,* and 
their influence upon general culture is perhaps as great as that of the 
schools. These public libraries are maintained, some of them by the 
conamunity, some by private persons, and some b\' both. Andrew 
Carnegie alone has, since 1886, founded 66 libraries, costing ^8,500,000, 
and quite recently he has founded 65 more in New York City, at a cost 
of $5, 200, 009. The Boston Public Library, with 15 branch reading 
rooms and 14 delivery stations, costs the city yearly ^288,641, or over 
50 cents each for a population of 561,090. The Chicago Public Library, 
with 6 branch reading rooms and 65 delivery stations, besides stations 
in the public .schools,'' costs the city $263,397-— that is 15i cents annu- 
ally each for a population of 1.700,000. Massachusetts has most coiu- 
pleteh' developed the public-libraiy .system, and it is a mark of honor 
on the escutcheon of the State. However, the Chicago Public Library 
stands foremost in the world in lending each year, without charge, 

M. Butler, Eilucation iu the Uniteil States, 1900, p. .30. Aocordinji to E. I. 
Antrim, The latest Stage of Library Development, in the F'oruni, XXXI, p. 3:17, 
1901, there are now 8,000 libraries, with 50,000,000 books; according to the United 
States Bureau of Eilucation, Xo. 2:12 (Public, Society, and School Libraries), 1897, pp. 
340 and 367, there were, in 1896, 4,026 public, .society, and school libraries of 1,000 vol- 
umes and over, with 33,000,000 books and 5, .500,000 pamphlets, of which there were 
2 having over .500,000, 4 having over 300,000, 28 having over 100,000, 69 having over 

60.000, 155 having over 25,000, 411 with over 10,000, 630 with over 5,000, 2,727 with 
over 1,000, and 3,167 with over ;100. The numljer of German books in American 
libraries has been discussed recently by I.. Triang in an interesting article in the 
Berliner Tagefilatt ot'Slay 1 , 1901 (Parlament’a edition ). 

6 Recently traveling libraries have been established for farmers living in isolated 
situations (see p. 400 of this paper). These go from village to village (see Antrim, 
Fonim, XXXI, p. :l:i8). In the Xew A’'ork parks books are lent free. 

‘'Besides this he has founded 18 in Great Britain, at a cost of 8720,000 (University 
of the State of Xew A'ork, Home Education Bulletin, Xo. 31, May, 1900, p. 69). 
Further, he gave 81,660,(X)0 for other scientific endowments (Report Commissioner 
of Education, 189.8-99, 1900, Pt. 1, p. 10.54, and ,8(-(V act', Xovember 23, 1900, p. 816). 
He writes, incidentally, concerning his gift — one can not call it a princely gift, for 
princes have not sufficient money to do it — to the director of the Public Library in 
Xew A'ork, Dr. J. S. Billings: ‘‘ I should esteem it a rare privilege to be permitted 
to furnish the money as needed for the buildings, say, 8.5,2(X),O00” (Bulletin, Xew 
A'ork Public Library, A', 1901, p. 85). (L'p to 1903 Air. Carnegie had founded ov'er 
1,000 libraries and given away nearly 8100,000,000. 8ee the Chicago Sunday Trih- 
une, Alay 17, 1903, p. 37. 

'^Comiiare the account of the Buffalo Public Library, p. 408. 





Chicago Public Library. 
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1,800,000 books, and at the same time allowing to be used in the build- 
ing itself more than 2,000,000 books, newspapers, and journals. 

As the great lire in October. I.STI, practically destroj'ed all libraries, 
both public and private, Chicago suffered from a real book famine, 
and the English writer, Thomas Hughes, addressed an appeal to the 
writers and publishers among> his countrymen to jjroN'ide the city 



with books, and there quickly came in this way, from Great Britain 
and the rest of Europe, and from America, a total of 7,000 volumes, the 
nucleus of the public library which was founded in January, 1872. In 
January, 1S73, a reading room was opened temporarily in the city hall, 
and in March, 1874, the* library, with over 17,000 volumes, was estab- 
lished not far from its present location. From 1876 on it was again 



located in another neighboring building, until in ISSO, with 120,000 
volumes, it moved into the fourth story of the new City Hall, whence, in 
1897, with about 23<»,(i()() books, it was transferred in six and one-half 
days to its present palace," and fourteen dai s thereafter, on October 
11, the anniversary of the great fire, it was opened for the use of the 

« The moving itself cost only StV )7 outside of the help of the employees of the 
library. 
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public. In 1893 the corner stone of the edihce was laid, not far from 
the former Fort Dearborn, whose garrison was butchered by the 
Indians in l.Sl‘2, and which was the hrst permanent settlement in the 
swamp upon which Chicago later arose. The building comprises a 
quadrangle between Washington and Randolph streets and Michigan 
avenue, its long east front facing a park along the lake. The site is 
immediately adjacent to the principal l)usiness center of the city, and 
o<'cupies about II aeri's of ground, the building itself being 330 feet 
long, lit) feet wide, and too fetd high above the pavennuit (exclusive of 
the balustrade). It is well orientated as to the sun, in that the free, 
long side faces toward the east: but opposite the remaining sides are 
high houses. The funds for the building were' raised from 1891 to 
1890 by six annual tax levies, amounting to 82.000.000, which was 
borne most willingly by the ])eople of Cliieago, an e.xample of the 
public spirit of that city often unju-'tly charged with worldliness." 



The disposition of the interior was more or less determined by the 
rights of the adjoining property holders, who stipulated that the 
entrance should be on the narrow side, l)ut especialh" bv the fact that 
the building must include a large memorial hall with many accessory 
rooms for the Grand Army of the Republic, the memorial hall in per- 
petuity, the accessory rooms to be devoted to this use for some .50 
years. 

The hands of the architects were somewhat tied by these and several 
other restrictions. The location within the eitv, where sulphurous 
gases arise from soft coal used, forbade frescoes and other usual kinds 
of decoration. As it was not wished to renounce rich e.xternal orna- 

" Frederick Harrison, one of the most eminent Enfrlisli historians and w riters, says, 
in the report of his recent visit to the United States (Xiuflfetitli Century, June, 
1901): “Chicago struck me as being .somewhat unfairly condemned as devoted to 
nothing bnt iManimon ami pork. Certainly during my visit I heard of nothing hut 
the progress of education, university endowments, people’.s institutes, libraries, 
museums, art s<'hools, workmen’s model dwellings and farms, literary culture, and 
scientific foundations.” 
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merit, but on the contrary to use this for the pleasure and refinement 
of the people, therefore mai’ble and mosaic work were chosen, in the 
hope that it might wear as well as that which Justinian in the fifth 
century employed in the church of St. Sophia at Constantinople. As 
prime necessities it was stipulated that there must be security fi’om 
tire and plenty of light. The books must also bo placed centrally in 
order to be easily acce.s.sible, and it was further prescribed, among 
other things, that there shordd be conyenient public access to the 
rooms, spacious book deliyery and reading rooms, and such furnishing 
and arrangement of all the rooms that they could easih^be kept clean. 

C. A. Coolidge, of the firm of architects Shepley, Rutan & Cool- 
idgc, of Boston and Chicago, who also built the Art Institute, solyed 
this great problem in a most satisfactory manner. In modern Europe 
I would not know where to find anything similar in this line; the new 
German library Imildings certainly can not compare with it. The 
original estimates were not exceeded, the total cost of the building 
being, in round numbers, $2,125,000, including architects and builders’ 
fees of about $112,000. It is a Renaissance structure, with Greek and 
Roman motiyes, the exterior of limesttme with a base of granite, the 
stairway, on the southern side, like the entrance to an imperial Roman 
palace, or, by electric light, it appears as a fairy castle of the Arabian 
nights, built of white Carrani marble with mosaics of colored gla.ss, 
mother-of-pearl, and shell. The halls, saloons, and rooms are lined 
with marble. Ten did'erent kinds of American and European marl)lc 
were used. The walls and ceilings in some cases arc oyerdecorated 
and florid; simplicity would here liaxe been preferable in my opinion. 
The plain structure cost about $t)DU,D()(>, tlie interior decoration about 
$500, DUO, independently of the decoration of the memorial Grand 
Army hall, which cost $75,000. I am quite inable, within the limits 
of this report, to give a description of the layish magniticenco here 
displayed, and must also restrict myself as to my illustrations, which 
would otherwise giye the reader a better idea of it. I must content 
myself with saying that as a whole, whateyer might be said of single 
portions, the structure is an imposing artistic creation, to which justice 
can not be done in a few xyords." 

The floor plans, tigs. 55 to 57, show the arrangement of the 
rooms. The principal entrance, from AVashington street, lies toward 
the south; the principal front, Alichigan ayenue, toward the east. 
The book stacks extend partly through three stories, there being six 

"Descriptions of it are found, aniong otlier places, in Tin: Tiihiiiil Arch'dixi, sup- 
plement, January, 1S9S; the (Ji'iirterh/ Bunk litritir, December, lSh7; Fiihlic Lilmiries, 
November, 1897; The Onthok, October 2, 1897. It should be mentioned that nine- 
tenths of all the work was done in Chicago itself, certainly a testimony to the splendid 
ability of the industrial arts there. I have used especially the publication first cited, 
which is richly illustrated. 
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decks, one above the other. They are immediately back of the deliv- 
ery room on the second story (Plate 30). 

This room, 144 feet long and 53 feet wide, runs across the entire 
building and opens immediately upon the principal stairway, consti- 
tuting with that stairwai’ the most splendid feature of the building. 
It is decorated in the richest manner with marble and glass mosaics, 
especially in the high central cupola, which is 38 feet in diameter at 
its base and 11 feet high (36 feet above the door). Perhaps nothing 
similar to it has been produced since the fourteenth century. At the 
northern end of the second story are the rooms for the veterans 
(memorial hall, assembly hall, etc.). There is here inserted a mezza- 
nine stoiy. Over this, in the third story, is the great reading room for 
current periodicals and newspapers (Plate 31), which, like the deliv- 
ery room, runs across the entire building, together with the reference 
room. The reading room has 415 seats and about 100 standing places 
at the newspaper racks, and the reference room, including the adjoin- 
ing rooms, has 2-25 seats;" the former is 36 feet high, 144 feet long, 
and 60 feet wide; the latter i.s, 33 feet high, 144 feet long, and 42 feet 
wide. The collective area covered by all the rooms of th(' library, 
throughout all the stories, amounts to two and a half acres. At various 
places, as has been alreadi' mentioned for the north enil of the second 
stoiy, mezzanine stories are inserted, which has Ijeen ingenioush' done 
without injury to the fayado (Plate '2S) by placing the floor of the 
mezzanine behind the crossbar of a window and covering it, at the 
same time painting it dark below, so that from without it is almost 
invisible. The ariangement and di'signation of the remaining rooms 
are shown on the ground plans. I'he rear court, on the western side, 
which is open as an entrance for carriages to (larland place, is later to 
be built over, so that in the place of the jiow o})en right angle which 
appears in the plans of the .second and third .stories, there will be })uilt 
three stack rooms which will directly adjr)in similar rooms in the first 
stor^' behind the delivery room. 

The vast machinery plant is placed in the basement. The public 
library is entirely independent, in that it supplies its own electric 
power, heat, and light (2(> arc and over 7,000 incandescent lamps), and 
it also has its own water reservoir, rendering it independent of the 
city supply, if nece.'sarv. and sufEcing for its normal wants for thirty 
hours. The arrangements of this underground world of machinery 
are admirable. Even in these regions there rules a high degree of 
elegance and magnificence. It is a fault, however, that the powerful 
engines stand in the building it.self, and therefore shake it. In the 
evening, when they are working with their full power, there is at 
certain places a strong tremor not only disagreeable to feel, but very 

“A total of a thousaixl persons can work at the same time in the public library. 




Chicago Public Library. 







Chicago Public Libhahy 
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injurious to the building itself, as, for example, to the mosaic floors, 
which already have suffered at various places.® If the engines must 
stand in the house itself, they should be isolated, as in Columbia Uni- 
versity, already' mentioned, although this would be more difficult in 
the swamp 3 " ground of Chicago than in the roclvA' region of Columbia 
University. Eight electri(! elevators serve for the incessant demands 
of visitors. The stairs are but little used. 

The problem of a fireproof building has here been perfeeth" solved. 
In Chicago, as well as elsewhere in America, it is custoniaiy, when 
constructing large buildings, to first of all erect a steel framework or 
skeleton, which runs from top to bottom and across the building (see 
fig. 58), and into this frame are set the walls of brick or stone (as with 
us a framework of wood is filled out with stones and clay) and the 
building can then be carried on from above downward, instead of the 
opposite, since each storv is independent from the others and rests on 
its own foundation. In the public libraiy this has been avoided, few 
if in such buildings stores of combustible goods begin to burn, the 
steel beams bend and the whole structure falls together like a house 
of cards. In the public libraiw the steel construction rests upon the 
walls of the Imilding, not the reverse, and steel supporting columns 
are entirely’ avoided. The great spans between the walls are mostly 
bridged over with box girders, but also with plate and lattice girders 
between which are iron beams. The span of the box girders is titi 
feet. Fig. 59 gives a representation of the steel construction of the 
floor. The space.- between the floor beams arc' filled in with large 
porous terra-cotta blocks. The steel beams and supporting columns 
are also encased with terra cotta, which makes them absolutelv fire- 
proof. The floors are laid in cement, upon which are set marble 
mosaics, glazed tile, or parquetiy, the last, however, onh’ in offices 
and workrooms, where it is covered with corcacin, to the value of 
about SB, 500. The gang plates at the ]»ook stacks are made of hard 
glass or tile. The walls are wainscoted or lined with marble. Window 
casings and sashes, as well as book .stacks, are of iron (costing about 
$30,000). the other furniture (co.sting about StiO.OOO) and the doors 
are of wood. On the latticework, doors, and elsewhere much rich 
bronze work is used. For important documents and rarities specfiil 
fireproof vaults with iron cases are proviiled, as shown in fig. 60. 

On account of the swampv foundation of Chicago the librar\- rests 
upon 2,400 piles, each 55 feet long and of 12 inches diameter, that are 
driven to an average depth of 75 feet below the level of the street 

“"Whether or not this is to a.-cribeil to tiie stronjr shaking’ alone I will not state 
positively. It is also possible there is some fault with the cement ba.se. In anv 
event, however, these tremors can <lo no giMxl to the huililiiig. I even see that thev 
endanger its permanence, and that ultimately an engine room will have to be built 
outside. 
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pavement, and upon them rests a double lai'cr of beams, crossing each 
other at right angles, and then 23 feet of masoniy, upon which the 



Fig. 58. Fisher Building. Chieago, northeast corner of Van Buren and Dearborn streets. 


building stands. The portion of the basement that contiiins the boiler 
and engine room does not rest on the walls, but upon a steel foundation 
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Long lengths of tire hose are distributed everywhere. Very ingenious 
and important also is the installation of the water system on the three 
sides of the building with houses op|)osite. by which, fi'om the roof 
downward, a screen or veil of flowing water can he set in motion in case 
of Are. an arrangement that has already on one occasion practicalh' 
pi’ovcd its usefulness.- and which is certainly woi thy of imitation. The 
accessory stairways ai e of iron. The deliveiy room can be shut off 
from the adjoining hook stacks hy ste(d roller shutters. No tire is 
allowed except that for heating in the basement. In the book bindery 
and in the rooms reserved for employees at the noon hour, etc., electric 
heating apparatus is used. Everything, in fact, is done to reduce the 
danger from tiro to a minimum. If one wished to he rigorously ci’it- 
ical, it might be adversely mentioned that the furniture, such as tables,** 



Fi'.. <K). — Chicago PiibHc Library. A fireproof vault. (8ee p. 479.) 


stools, etc., as well as dooi-s and elevators, are of wood, although there 
is no real danger, as the woodwoi’k is very massive. Notwithstanding 
this, the building has recently been insured for 8o<><bUU(), at an annual 
premium of for the special reason that the adjacent buildings 

to the westward are ([uite near. The night .service consists of a watch- 
man and engineers, the latter working in shifts of eight hours. The 
cleaning is for the most pai’t done during thc“ night, using the electric 
light fthere is no other) as is needed. 

In an Cijually successful manner the architects have solved the prob- 

« The talile tc)i)s are unusually massive, Imt liave the disadvaiitage of warpinj;, sc I 
found a jrreat nnmher of tht-iii, on this account, put a.-^ide for repairs. In the work- 
ing and office rooin.s sonic of them are, as an experiment, covered with linoleum. 
Iron table.s with linoleum cover would certainly lie jireferable. There is, too, excel- 
lent iron furniture for rooms, made in America (see remarks on this subject, p. 380 
et .seq. ). 
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lem of everywhere providing abundanee of light. The high, broad, 
closely spaced windows and the court (see plans) everywhere admit so 
much daylight that nothing better eould have deen devised. This is 
especially the case on the eastern and northern sides: also in the 
delivery room with its large windows at both cikK and the glass cupola, 
as well as in the reading rooms frerpiented by the public and at the 
book stacks. Only a few inner rooms of the ground floor are so dark 
that artificial light is necessary in the daytime. 

The demand for convenient access to the public rooms has also been 
successfully met. The delivery room of the second story, frequented 
daili’ by thousands, is conveniently reached by the magniticent stair- 
way of the south entrance unless it is preferred to use one of the four 
elevators near 83’, while the reading rooms of the north and east sides, 
which likewise are dail}' visited b\' thousands, can be directlv reached 
bv four elevators, h}’ the south stairwav, or b\' the central stairwav. 
It is a special and novel architectural characteristic of this librarv that 
the reading rooms are situated at the top, while elsewhere the}' are 
ordinaril}' plaeed in a central hall, at ground level, and lighted from 
above, an arrangement that occupit's a large ground area and has. 
besides, manv other disadvantages, as is well known to evervone 
from experience. For this reason the new jtublic librarv in New 
York, as alreadv mentioned, adopted the plan of putting the reading 
rooms in the third storv. Besides, the rooms can be much more 
quickly reached bv elevators than bv stairways, onlv as in tlu' Chicago 
Public Librai'}', there must be a suflicient number at the disjmsal of 
the public. The greatest care has b<>en given to tliese elevators. 
The}' are operated by electric power, therefore run (piickly and noise- 
lessly, can be easily stopped or started, and their doors open and 
close automatically by atmospheric pressure, 'riiev are perfect. T’he 
grill work of the elevator openings at each storv is of bronze, and the 
elevators themselves are ornamented with much beautiful bronze work. 
Besides the eight elevators for the public, there are two for the internal 
administration and six smaller ones for transporting books to and from 
the stacks. The elevators cost about 8:^1.000. 

The heating is effected by a direct-indirect system with steam-heat- 
ing coils for use in cold weather and hot-air blast for milder weather. 
It is kept up entirely by the exhaust from the engines, and its cost is 
therefore relatively slight. Recently the so-called smokeless coal has 
been used, whereby about 86,500 a year have been saved. The tem- 
perature is in some cases regulated automatically by thermostats, but 
usually on the spot by the opening and closing of heating flues. 

Voitilatioti . — In the basement seven fans draw out of the buildimr 
327,000 cubic yards of air an hour through gigantic sheet-iron pipes 
and seven others blow in 280,000 cubic yards of fresh air. This air 
is waimed m cold weathei, wa.shed by passing* throug*h spravs of water 
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again warinod. if neccs.'^ary, in' passing ovin- hot pipes, and is foired 



Fn.. f)l — C’hiciu'o l‘!.m of \rniil.u- 

niL’’ {'l.itu. 


into each room near the ceil- 
ing and drawn olf near the 
door. It can be independ- 
ently shut off or turned on 
for any of the rooms. At 
first none of the windows 
were arranged for opening, 
the plate glass being set in 
solid iron frames with cross- 
bars. By this arrangement 
only puritied air could enter, 
except such as strc'amed in 
tlirough the doors whicli 
o])cn onto tlic strc'ct. This 
was very essential for keep- 
ing the interior of the build 
ing and the books ( lean: but 
the apparatus did not wcR’k 
satisfactorily. The rooms 
were (d'ten too hot. and con- 
'e([uently. in ISPlt, at a con- 
siderable cost, a row of wdn- 


d(jws was chang(‘d so as to l>o 
opened, and thus the entire 
e.xcellcntly devised systc-m 
was rendered us(dess. At the 
time of the \ery high tem- 
perature tliat pre\ailed in 
Chicago at the beginning’ of 
September. iSic.i. I found tin' 
rooms intolerablv warm, es- 
pecially those with an east 
and southeast exposure, in 
spite of tlieopen window sjiiid 
many idectric fans placed 
everywlnu-e. It could not 
have be('n warmer witli the 
defectivi' ventilating appara- 
tus, some corridors and rooms 
being like a bake oven. Much 
dust came through the open 
windows into the lu^autifid 
building, and the noise of tin* 



>ic; fi2 — Chicago Telephone Comp.iny. Plan of venti- 


street was distracting. muiiii.iant 

As it was important for me to ascertain clearly the value of the 
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veiitilatinir .systoni. I visited the operating room of the C'hicago Tele- 
phone Company in the seventh story of a ))uilding on Washington 
street, where a similai svstem has ))een goino- on for three vears. 
It was put in beeause dust 

r~ 

I • 


, a 



Fm — Thicapo Telephone rompany, 

latintf plant 


Plan of venti- 


was injurious to the eleetric 
contact. I found thert' 120 
women crowded closely in a 
relatively small room where 
dai’ and night they do notliing 
but make and bnaik connec- 
tions, a slavery indeed. " 'I’he 
ventilation, however, had not 
been operating for a fortnight, 
as a wing to the ))nilding was 
under construction and tlie 
windows were open, so that 
the noise of the stivet was 
veiT annoying. I learned that 
the wmmen who had complaiiu'd 
of the ventilation system since 
its installation three ycairs before, had during this fortnight when it 
was not working, wi'.hed for its n'storation. This reminded me of 
the experience wliicli I liad in the Dresden IMusimm twenty- live years 

ago. when the hot water heat- 
ing plant was installed there. 
'I'lie einj)loyees complained 
that they were accustomed 
to inciting by stoves and 
charged their indisposition 
and illness to the new system 
of heating. It was only the 
novelty of the method and 
their own prejudice that set 
them against it, as in Chicago, 
where, however, after experi- 
ence it bi'came evident that 
the new arrangement was the 
i>etter. It will, therefore, 
be retained by the telephone 
company. In tigs. 61-64 1 give 
the plan adopted for the installation of the apparatus, which was given 
me by the chief engineer of the company, who explained the matter 
to me with the courtesy which is everywhere shown in the Cnited 



Fig. 64. — Chioago Tflcphnno roinpany. Plan <>f 
latiitg plant. 


' They receive from to ^(>5 a montli. 
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States. In the public library it ha.s meanwhile been recognized that 
the rea.son for the ineffective working of the apparatus lay, among other 
things, in the insufficient speed of the fans, and it is decided to replace 
the motors by more powerful ones, as well a.s to set up two new spray 
chambers. Perhaps, too, the air could not be .sufficiently cooled by the 
existing machines, since by proper apparatus for pa.ssing it over ice it 
may be kept at a tempei'ature of 18 - F. lower than the external air. 
As I have already mentioned, in speaking of the Newberry Library, the 
s\’stem works excellently in the Library of Congress at Washington. 
Further experiments in the Chicago Public Librarv will, however, be 
important, for if the .sA’stein should ultimately be perfected it may be 
introduced into museums in smoky cities, such as Dre.sden, where it 
would bring about an extraordinary improvement, for there is now no 



Kn., to, — (’hiravro iMiblh* Library Part of iron book ■'tack. 

end to the cleaning and I'enovating. Some of the collections are even 
closed twice a year for a fortnight for thorough cleaning. 

The books thcniseha's are installed in a most complete manner. 
They are placed directly behind the delivery room (see Plate 30, where 
behind the arches two rows of book stacks may be seen), in whose 
immediate neighborhood are placed 7.‘» per cent of the books in 
most demand, so that inei'hanical devices for service at the stacks, 
such as I expect t(j describe in the Washington and Boston libraries, 
can be dispensed with. The stacks are of iron and are made b}" 
the Art Metal Construction Company (former Fenton Metallic Manu- 
facturing Company) in Jarne.stown, New York, referred to abov'e, 
which firm also made the excellent repositories for the librarv of 
Columbia University in New York (see p. 371). The stacks stand with 
interspaces of 40 inches, and are arranged in from 3 to 6 decks, each 
7 feet to 7 feet ti inches in height. They arc 1 foot 3^^ inches wide and 
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double faced, so that a deptli of 7f inches is provided for the books; 
eight or nine rows stand abreast in a room separated by a middle pas- 
sage into two groups each 14 feet long. Each such stack, 13 feet 9 
inches long, is divided for the purpose of fastening the shelf supports, 
into live sections, each -2 feet 9 inches tong. The passageway is 4 feet 
3 inches wide, and tlie side passages about 40 inches wide. The 
stacks in the public library are of a light blue color, covered with a 
lacquer which feels like velvet, so that the books can not be injured; 
all angles in addition are rounded. The shelves, of iron, are easil}^ 
adjusted by means of grooves 1 inch apart; practical holders, adjusta- 




t Hr, Ob.—Chietigo rubiic Library. i?erK*8 ol book >tack''. 

ble above, prevent the books fi'om falling down on shelves not entirely 
full (tig. 05). Tin' space betwci'ii the shelves is usually almiit 9 inches. 
The stacks are entirely opt'ii. so that air can circulate freely, which is 
considered important for the ventilation of the books. Whether expe- 
rience has shown that books on open shelves are preserved better than 
those in closed cases is unknown to me. Around the bottom of the 
stacks (see tig. dt!) and along the walls run ventilating slits. Fig. 66 
gives a view in a middle })assage. in the periodical room in the third 
story. Fig. 67 shows an arrangement with which, by means of 
extensible grills, single sections can be cut oil'. Fig. 68 shows a 
room for folios (the picture represents the room for bound newspa- 
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pel's). Repositories are liere provided for folios of the largest size; 
the l)ooks lie upon rollers and slide from right to left, so that any 
injur}- to the binding is avoided. This is a very exeellent although 
eostly apparatus, especially used in case of viduahle works upon art, 
in whieh the library is not jioor, and whieli ai'e much used. The wires 
for electric lights run inside of the hook stacks in proti'cted conduits 
which above are brought out into the aisles and bear tin' incandescent 
lamps (see tigs. f!C to bS). 



Fig. 67 — Thira^o Public Library, Olonable alcove 


Elevators driven by electric power carry the books between the 
repositories, up and down, and into the reading rooms of the third 
story. On the southwest side of the ground floor are the rooms from 
whieh books are sent out to the t;.! deliver}' stations of the city. The 
book stacks are connected with these rooms by pneumatic tubes of 3 
inches diameter, speaking tubes, and telephone, as well as by two 
servici' ('levators. 

The telephone system of tin* library is very extensive: rJf rooms can 
be connected with each other, and the head bureaus also, with the eitv 
system, through a common switch board placed in tin* cc'iitral station 
of the building, which must in every case be called up. Tliere are 
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also 20 eloftrically reyulated i-locks distributed throuoliout the libraiy. 
The electric lighting;- and all other electric appliances re(|uirc about 25 
miles of wire. 

In th(> year 10(JO-1001 (the fiscal year extends from June 1 to May 
31) there were' on hand 272,27t> bound volumes and 40.305 unbound 
panii)hl('t'-. as well as ovtu- G.ooo duplicates. The following catalogues 
were k('pt up with tlu“ greatest care: (1) An accession catalogue with 
running numbers: (2) a shelf eatah^gue according to a special system 
founded on Cutter's classitication. with letters indicating subjects and 
with running numbers according to which the books are arranged 
(the tags aie pasted upon the backs): (3) an alpha))etieal card cata- 
logue of authoi's. titl('s. and subj(“cts conddned (dictionary catalogue), 
there Ixung two copies of tliis. one for the use of the employees 



Fit, (,.s — Public Libitiry Ibiok rack's f«)r folios. Kach hook lk‘< by it'sclf on roller^. 

and one foi- the public, in the room adjoining the book room of the 
third story. Kach catidogue is kept in a wooden ease with 500 draw- 
ers" that hold nearly 5UU,()()U cards; 2ou,()()u in each are already in use. 
The cards foi‘ use by the public ar<' perforated and strung oti a metal 
rod so secured (in the well-known manner) that thi' user can not rimioyt' 
them. riie catalogue for us(> by employees is not so continiHl. .\11 
the cards in use in .Vmerican libraries ai'c of a uniform size of ') b\’ 5 
inches. In the Chicago Public Library some of the cards an- written 
with the pen. some with th(> tyjx'writer. but many are bought ready 
printed. Pi inted catalogues, which for tin- small sum of 3 to 15 cents, 
cm be bought in the libi-ai y itself, and in all branch stations, are pn'- 
pared for the use of tli(‘ {)ublie.'' 

“Such canl catalogue <-ascs arc also iiiaile in .Vinerica, nut of iron, especially ))v 
the Art Metal Construction Conipanv, of .Janie.stown, from which the Dresilen Zoo- 
logical Museum ohtaineil a small one. 

''In lu.s full report lioctor Mover gi\es details of the catalogues and statistics of 
the contents of the lil.rarv, which are omitted the present translation. 
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The public library contains books for home reading, reference works, 
periodicals, public documents, and books on the tine and decorative 
arts, the total in 1900 aggregating 258. 49S books. 

The present book stacks suffice for 300.000 volumes, but about 
^11,000 is now being spent in constructing additional ones that will 
accommodate 90,000 more, and there is room enough for stacks to 
accommodate 200,000 besides, but if the structure referred to above is 
built over the west court and the rooms now used by the (irand Army 
of the Republic become free to the library, the building may contain 
2,000,000 volumes. There is, therefore, space available for a long 
period of future growth. 

In the great periodical reading room of the third floor l.( ISO current 
periodicals and newspapers are displayed. 

The reference room adjoining is as unrestrictedly accessible as is 
the large hall. It contains, in its wall repositories, dictionaries, ency- 
clopedias, bibliograpbies, handbooks, (dc. (2.01 »0 volumes in all), that 
the public can use directly' without application at the desk. It is not 
possible to state how many volumes art* here consulted, but it is cer- 
tainly many hundreds of thousands. In 190U-1901. 121.7i>9 jx'rsons 
visited the reading room and used 330.103 volumes which, at their 
request, were given to them from the library. 

In 1900-1901, 1,772.741 books were lent to 79.005 persons, averaging 
0,813 on week days, 284 on Sundays and holidays, the maximum 
being 10,005 on Februaiy 23, the minimum 4.424 on September 12. 
Sixty-si.x per cent of these lent books, 1,164,320. came from 05 branch 
stations in the city. 

More than 4.000. 000 volumes, including pamphlets, parts of period- 
icals, and new’spapers, are annually used in the C'hicago Public Library. 
In 1900-1901, 1,800,000 were lent out and 000,000 (estimated) were 
used in the library and its six [>ranch reading rooms. The number of 
books, periodicals, and new'spapers consulted or taken from the open 
shelves, and of which no record was taken, must be estimated at not 
less than 1, 600,000, based on the number of daily visitors giv'en above. 

All of this will give an idea of the all-embracing activity of the 
public library. That so great an organization, which does so much 
good, can not be cheaph' maintained is obvious. In 1899-1900 the cost 
of the maintenance, defrayed l)y the city, was S2()3,397. There was 
paid out for salaries in 1900-1901 the sum of about $136,000; in 1899- 
1900 the branch stations cost $23,717 and the fuel $8,068. 

The library has 208 employees, 59 of w hom ai'e women, and include 
1 librarian, 1 secretaiy (al.so treasurer), 3 assistant librarians 8 heads 
of departments (circulating, delivery stations, reference, binding, read- 
ing room, registry, ordering, patent department), and 110 assistants. 

At the head of this powerful and admirable institution is a board of 
9 directors. The mayor of Chicago annually names three of these 
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directors, who serve for three years, the appointments being confirmed 
by the city council. The board of directors reorganizes itself yearly, 
chooses its president and vice-president and appoints six committees: 
On the library, administration, delivery stations, buildings and 
grounds, finance, and b 3 ’-laws; the secretary of the librarj" acts as 
secretarj' to the board. Unstinted prai.se is due these men, who, with 
the active staff of the public library, devote their energies to so great 
a task and solve it in so successful a manner. I am sorry that I am no 
longer j-oung enough to assist in establishing a similar institution in 
German}-. In the public library of Chicago one learns how much we 
have to do in this field. Our schools may be better than those of 
America; of that, however, I atrr not in a position to judge; but the 
means which we furnish adults, by which they can, without expense 
and without difficult conditions, further educate themselves, are 
entirely insufficient. We need an intellectual counterpoise for the 
purpose of freeing men from pot-house living and women from back- 
stairs literature, and for this a free public library of the best type is a 
powerful lever. 

In my account of the Chicago Public Library I have only been able 
to touch upon the principal matters, being obliged to omit many 
interesting and instructive details. 

16. UNIVERSITY OF (’HICAGO. 

[FouikUhI by John L>. Kockefeller.] 

The University of Chicago was opened in 1892. It po.ssesses a rec- 
tangular piece of ground about 35 acres in extent, 2,075 feet long, 875 
feet wide, covering six city blocks" in the southern part of Chicago, 
between Jackson and Washington parks, distant two-thirds of a mile 
from the former and one-fourth of a mile from the latter, on the Mid- 
way Plaisance, a .strip of park that unites the two. The original plans 
contemplated the establishment of a great museum, but as the Field 
Columbian Museum arose in the near vicinity, that idea was abandoned 
and, instead of forming a great collection for public exhibition, it con- 
fines itself more to scientific collections for teaching purposes. Those 
at present provided, independent of the collections of the separate 
institutions, are displayed in two museums, the Walker Museum and 
the Haskell Oriental Mu.seum. Both were designed, as were all the 
buildings of the university,* by Henry Ives Cobb, the architect of the 

« Now much more, 1908. 

0 1 could not give all the study to these that they deserved, and have, in the fol- 
lowing remarks, oou.sulted the annual registers of the university and the annual 
reports of the president, as well as an article by Prof. F. Starr, in Appleton’s Popu- 
lar Science Monthly, October, 1897, pp. 78I-S0.5; also taking from the latter some 
illustrations. During my visit to the university, as I was endeavoring to obtain 
some information at the office, a student heard me, constituted himself as my guide 
and accompanied me everywhere during the whole day. This shows the uncom- 
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t)uil(lin”’ for the Historicul Society and of the Ncwljerrv Library (see 
p. 459), in the English (Jothic style, the material being- a tine-graiiied, 
gray sandstone, the treatment being very pleasing and agreeably 
diversitied. and, in spite of the avoidance of superllnous decoration, 
not monotonous. 

WAI.KKR MCSECM. 

The Walker Museum, named after the donor, is a three-storied 
building that cost about §180,000 and was opened in 1898. It lies 
with its broad sides toward the north and tlie south, which is unfavor- 
a))le to the entii-e south side, for. as an excess of light thus comes from 
that (juarter. tlu' lighting of the cases would be improved if some of 
the windows were closed. It is seldom that a museum is too well 



Fil. Oy.— University ot Chicaj^o. Walker Museum. 


lighted. It occurs here because' of the narrowness of the window 
piers and from the circumstance that the principal hall, on the ground 
floor, forms an undivided room, and therefore the light falls into the 
relatively small hall from all four sides, thereby causing annoying 
reflections. The building is fireproof throughout, and is heated by 
steam from tin' uni^-ersity plant. The ventilation is insufficient. The 
t-ases are of wood, with bi-oad frame work and doors that slide up and 
down: they ar<' primitive, and not dust proof. A practical arrange- 
ment is used for the c<jnsultation of maps which are kept in large 

monly helpful disjiDsition which characteri7,e.s the Aniericaiis, and which 1 have 
ulreaily pointeil out at a foruier occasion. This obligiuc gentleuuiu was a geologist, 
a bachelor of science, II. V. Hibbard byname, and I reiueiubcr with pleasure and 
gratitude his attentions to me, by which I was saved much time. 
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drawers that run in p-rooves screwed uj)on the inner side of the doors 
of the cases. These doors open only far enough to make right angles 
with the case, so that when drawn out the drawer serves as a table. 

The museum contains between 400, OOU and 500.000 specimens, and 
is open all dav on week davs. The collections embrace anthropology, 
geology, geography, mineralogy, petrography, and historical paleon- 
tology (illustration of the succession of the faunas and florae in the 
histoiw of the earth), with many model';, casts, maps, photographs, 
etc. Upon the ground floor arc exhibits reflating to the above-named 
sciences, as well as to Mexican antiepiities. Upon the second floor are 
the collections for study (for the most part in drawers), besides work- 



Fig. TU.—UnivLTMty of (*liu*aj;o. Haskell Oriental Miueum. 


rooms, a library, and lecture room-'. On the third floor an' tlie col- 
lections for ■'tudy in anthropology, with instruments for measuring, 
maps and graphic representations ri'lating to the aborigines, with 
collections from ^Mexico and Peru, from the pueblos of New Nlexico, 
the clifl-dwellers of C’olorado. the .Moki Indians of Arizona, the 
Aleutes, and the northwestern coast of America, .lapan. etc. 

The museum is managed by the ]>rofessors of tin' Pnivi'rsitv. with 
a few assistants. 

U\!-«KKII, nRIFNl'M. 

The Haskell Orit'iital Museum is dedicated bv the donoi- to the 
memoiw of her husl)and. It is a three-story building, costing ^IbO.ouO, 
and was opened in ISiu:. At the present time tin' s('cond floor oidy is 
devoted to the museum collections, which include a biblical exhibit; 
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one of comparative religion; an Assyrian exhibit, consisting mostly of 
casts, and an Eg\’ptian collection. The objects relating to the Japanese 
Shinto religion should be especially mentioned, as they are very seldom 
seen in other museums. The greatest space is devoted to the Egyptian 
collection, to which new material is constantly being added by the 
Chicago Society of Egyptian Research, founded in 1S9T. The lighting 
of the rooms is excellent, being more satisfactory than in the Walker 
Museum, as the building lies with its broad sides to the east and west. 
The remaining stories contain, temporarily, lecture rooms, seminary 
rooms, library, and the like, but they will later be used for collections. 
The founder established two lectureships at $ri),000 for lectux'es on 
the relations of Christianity to other religions, one series of which is 



Fig. 71 — rniveraity of Chicago. Kent (’hemical Luhitratory. 


delivered annually at the university, the other delivered in alternate 
years in cities of India. In ispp the subject for the first was Chris- 
tianity and Buddhism in six lectures between August ti and 22. 

Because of the recent establishment of all the institutions of the 
university it follows that they .satisfy the most modern requirements 
and are models of their kind. The buildings are fireproof through- 
out, but with wooden furniture and stair coverings, as well as wooden 
door and window casings, which might as well have been avoided, at 
least in those buildings where there is danger from tire because of the 
kind of work carried on therein. I mu.st confine myself to brief 
notices of these several buildings, accompained bv illustrations, for if 
I were to treat them as fully as they deserve I .should far exceed the 
limits set for this report. 
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KENT CHEMICAL LABORATORY. 

The Kent Chemical Laboratory was named for the donor of the 
building. It cost about $ii40,000, and was opened in 1894. It has three 
stories. On the ground floor are four lecture rooms, the largest hold- 
ing 300 persons, a museum, and some workrooms; in the second story 
there are lal>oratories for advanced students, and a library. In the 
third are laboratories for beginners. I mention, in all cases, only the 
principal rooms. Six private laboratories arc prov'ided for the pro- 
fessors and teachers. For ventilation several fans drive in air of a 
constant temperature below, and one fan expels above. 

HYEKSOX IMIYSICAI, I,.\ B< >R VTOKY . 

The Ryerson Physical Laboratory was named by the donor of the 
building in memory of his father. It cost $2:25,000 and was opened in 



Fig. 7*2.— University <if Chii'ago. Kyersftn Physical Laboratory. 


1894. It has four stories, and is of e.specially heavy and solid construc- 
tion, in order to diminish tremors. Tlu' walls are wainscoted with 
marble, and the wall shelves of heavy slate on piers of masonry. In 
the walls and floors are a system of ducts and channels, so that pipes 
and wires may be laid from one part of the building to another with- 
out difliculty. The heating is automatically regulated according to 
the direct-indirect system. Injurious effects are produced by the 
engines, thnn' dynamos, and workshops in the basement. On the 
ground floor are laboratories for advanced students, mechanical work- 
shops. etc. In the west wing are rooms free from iron devoted to 
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rc.-scarchcs iu clectricit}' and magnetism. On the second door there is 
a large general optical and chemical laboratory, a large lecture hall, 
and other rooni.s. On the tliird door is a laboi'atory for beginners, a 
lecture hall, and other rooms. Here aUo is provisicjnally established 
the mathematical and astronomical departnimit of the university. 
The central part of the fourth door forms -a hall for experiments 
recpiiring a lai’ge space. Fhe roof abo\'e this is dat and suitable foi 
observation in the open air. 

ncLi. isioi.ix.n Ai. I, viiiic.vioiiiivs. 

The Hull laboratories (dg. TM) arc four buildings, erected according 
to a common plan, connected partly by covered cloisters, and forming 



riH. 73.— University oi Chicago. Hull biological (physiological anrl anatomical) laboratories. 


three sides of a large court. They were given by IMiss Helen t'lilver and 
named in memory of lier uncle. They w<‘re opened in iShT. In the 
letter of presentation it was .said that the wiiole sum of $1.0()(),(M)0 
should bo devoted "to the increa.se and spread of knowledge within 
the held of the biological .scienctcs,” and that a portion of it should be 
applied for sustaining an inland experimental station and a marine 
laboratorv and to the regular delivery of popular ha tures upon the 
advances of science in sanitation and hygiene. It was also provided 
that only one-half of the sum should he u.scd for the erection of 
buildings, but that the intere.st on the other half should be applied to 
the support of research, iiisti’uction, and puhlicatiou. In accordance 
with this plan a zoological, a physiological, an anatomical, and a 
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botanical institute have been built, each specially adapted to its own 
ends, and it should be particularly mentioned that the architect has 
not allowed himself to sacritice either space or light to the require- 
ments of the Gothic style. The open side of the court is turned 
toward the center of the Universitv grounds. 

The Hull Z(>olo(jlcal Ijiljonitcry, shown in tig. T4 on the left, has 
four stories, 130 feet long and 5.5 feet deep. In the basement there 
is an aquarium, vivaria, preparators' workrooms, and the like, as 
well as a room for paleontological material, as paleontology in the 
Chicago University, is distributed in a rational and progressive way 
among the biological sciences. On the first door is a museum, a general 
biological libraiw, and the laboratory for beginners. On the second 
door are only zoological laboratories. Upon the third door there is a 
laboratory for comparative anatomy and eml)ryology and one for 
cellular t)iology, as well as single zoological workrooms. Upon the 
fourth door are laboratories for bacteriology," as well as rooms for 
paleontology. 

In summer, work is also carried on at the marine biological station 
at Woods Hole, Ma.s.sachusett.s (Marine Biological Laboratory), which 
is allowed the pupil in reckoning his prescribed hours of work, 
although the station is not ranked as belonging to the Chicago Univer- 
sity. The director of the zoological laboratory of the university is 
also director of the AVoods Hole station, which is an hour and a half 

“ During my visit there were undertaken liere extensive researolies, begun in the 
early part of 1899, upon the water of the Mississippi, and the Illinois and its tributaries, 
as it was desired to discharge the sewage from Chicago by that route. Up to that 
time it had been discliarged partly through the Chicago Kiver into Lake Michigan, 
which not only changed that river into a reeking sewer but also polluted the pota- 
ble water supply of the city. In spite of the fact that the lake water was pumped 
from the lake, 4 miles away, through subterranean channels, Chicago remained 
unhealthy, with frequent cases of typhoiil fevers and other diseases. Now, through 
a canal 30 miles long, reaching as far as Lockport, a unicjii has been effected with 
the Desplaines River, and through that with the Illinois and the Mississippi, and the 
city thus freed from noxious materials without, it is alleged, injuring the dwellers 
upon the other rivers, as the sewage is extraordinarily diluted by bringing the 
water of the lake into the can.al (11,000 cubic yards a minute, which could be raised 
to 22,000 cubic yards!. The quevtion has even arisen whether, through this enor- 
mous withdrawal of water, the level of the (Ireat Lakes will not become permanentlv 
linvered, so that the shipping interests, which are very active, may be injured 
thereby. The canal, which was finished in seven years and opened in 1900, also 
serves for ship transport. It is 175 to 317 feet broa<l, from 16 to 22 feet deep. It 
cost the city about 835,000,000, but this was not too high a price to pay for the 
benefit which it wrought. The Hull Bacteriological Laboratory has been especially 
adapted for this task, and has, among other things, already undertaken a great 
number of chemical and bacteriological researches in order to prove whether any 
appreciable effect will be produced by the introduction of the diluted sewage into 
the canal and the great river system involved. 

NAT MUS 1903 — -32 
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bj rail from Boston, therefore more than a twenty-four hours' journey 
from Chicago. It is supported by several univei’sities of the United 
States and publi.shes, among other things, biological h'ctures of a more 
or less popular character, which are given there. The U. S. Fish 
Commission of Washington also has a station at Woods Hole. 

The Hall Soto n leal Laljondonj. shown at the light in iig. 74. has four 
stories, and is 112 feet long and od feet wide. The rooms of this 
building are also especially well lighted. The greenhouse is 7.5 feet 
long, 3fi feet wide, and easily reached by an elovatoi-. It atfords space 
for growing plants under diU'erent conditions (tropical, arctic, desert, 
acjuatic) in order to experimentally determine their influence over the 
organism. The temperature and moisture can be exactly controlled. 
Underneath, in the fourth story, are rooms chiefly for the study of 
plant physiology, a chemical laboratory, a workshop, and others. In 



Fig. 74. — Univer-ity of Chicago. Hull biological {zoological and botanical i labunitorios. 


the third story are studied the taxonomy and morphology of crypto- 
gams. In the second story are the great herl)arium. an excellent 
library, laboratories, etc., and on tlu' ground door the lecture rooms 
and the large general laboratories for Ix'ginners. Parts of the base- 
ment and of the ground floor are temporarily occupied by the printing 
establishment of the university. 

The Hull Pliysiiiloijiriil Lnliorntunj, seen in tig. 75. has four stories, 
is 112 feet long and 55 feet wide, and is connected with a green- 
house for the rearing of insects and plants. In the ))asement are a 
cold-storage room, a marine aquarium, a vivarium with excellent 
appointments, a workshoj). etc. On the first door is the laboratory 
for beginners, a lecture room, a photographic loom, and galvanometer 
room. In the second story is the large lecture hall, with a practical 
arrangement for lantern projections, the library, an optical room, two 
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dark rooms with heliostat. pri.sms, etc., for the purpose of studying' 
the effects of monochromatic light upon living organisms, etc. In the 
third and fourth stoi'ies are laboratories for physiological chemistry, 
vivisection rooms, etc. In the institute special attention is given to 
the study of comparative physiology, and the completeness and excel- 
lence of its appointments for this purpose can not easily he surpassed. 

The Hull Anatom icnl L<(horntory has four stories, and is 131 feet 
long and 65 feet wide. The studies here cmln-ace human anatomi", 
histology, histogenesis, microscopic anatomy, cmliryology, and espe- 
cially neurologi" and experimental psychology. In the basement is 
a cold-storage room, a crematory, a bone room. etc. The tirst story 
is devoted to psi’chology, with a collection of instruments that cost 



Flu. 75.— University of Chicago. Hull Phyfciological Laboratory. 


over $2. (too, among which are instruments of Helmholtz, Du Bois- 
Reymond. Ludwig, Hering, Kithne, Ewald, Konig- (I cite only a few 
Germans), and many others, and to histology. There is also a photo- 
graphic workroom, etc. In the second story are other rooms for 
histology and neurology, which is here espe<'ialH cultivated. In the 
third story is a large lecture hall and dissecting rooms for human 
anatom\\ In the fourth story is a vivarium and laboratories for special 
research. 

YERKES AsTKOXOMICAL OBSERVATORY. 

The Yerkes Observatory is situated about 76 miles from C’hicago on 
Geneva Lake, Wisconsin, and about 11 miles from Williams Bav, a 
little town on the lake. It was founded in 1894 by Charles T. Yerkes, 
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at a cost of §3()U,000 and was opened in 1897. In spite of its vouth 
it has alread}' obtained a world-wide reputation under the direction of 
Prof. G. E. Hale. As I have not visited it I can only give a notice 
compiled from various sources. As early as 1892 Charles T. Yerkes 
conferred with Messrs. Harper and Hale concerning its foundation, 
and the latter in 1898 had the plans drawn up. The site was selected 
with care so as to he as free as possible from disturbances. It is 220 
feet above th*' lake and 1,.300 feet above sea level. About 5U acres of 
woodland are included in the site. The building, likewise designed by 
Henry. Ives Cobb, is T-shaped, its principal axis (361 feet) lying east 
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Fig. 76.— University of Chicago. Yerkes A'‘tronomical Observatory. 

and west. The dome for the tele.scope, which is 75 feet long with an 
objective of 33 inches, is at the western end and is 98 feet in diameter. 
This gi’eat telescope" is moved by an electrical apparatus, and the floor 
of the observing room, 82 feet in diameter, can be elevated and is 
movable through a range of 26 feet by means of electrical motors 
(tig. 77). A spectrograph, a photoheliograph, as well as a stellar and 
a solar spectrograph are attached to it. In the eastern wing, which 
runs north and south, is the heliostat room, 108 feet long and 13 biet 

« It was extiibited in Chicago in 189.3, and was until up to within a sluirt time the 
largest in existence. One was made for the Paris exposition of 1900 havin<^ an 
objective 1.2.5 meters in diameter, and recently an American has offered one to the 
Pope that is still larger. 
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wide. The central body of the building contains a libraiy, a lecture 
room, laboratories, photographic, rooms, offices, etc. In the basement 
also are similar rooms, as well as an excellently equipped workshop. 
The power house is isolated from the observatory. 
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Flo. 77 .— Uiiiver-ity of Chicago. The great telej?eope at the i erke< Olibervaloi y. 

Besides this the university has within its own grounds at Chicago 
a small astronomical observatory for the instruction of beginners, and 
about a mile and a half north of it in the city a second one. the Kenwood 
Observatory, for the instruction of advanced students in phy.sical and 
practical astronomy and astrophysics, for which it is completely 
equipped. 
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LIBBAKY. 

Since 1803 th(> libriirv has been temporarily installed in a noniire- 
proof buildino/' situated in the northeast corner of the university 
grounds. This is entirely insufficient and extraordinarily crowded, so 
that the Imilding- of a si'cond temporary building was contemplated 
when J. D. Rockefeller, on Christmas eve, 1900, made a preliminary 
donation of $10i i.ooi i for a new structure. The university had alreadi', 
in 1891, bought for about $ 17,000 the Calvaiy secondhand bookstore 
in Berlin, which was estimated to contain 5180.000 volumes and 120,000 
pamphlets, but was indeed much less and not as valuable as was 
expected; and it had also obtained in 1891 the entire libi-aiy of the 
Baptist Union Theological Smninary, of Chicago, in 10,000 volumes. 
In 1899 the entire number of books possessed by the universit}' 
amounted to 325.000 volumes'' and 150,000 pamphlets (estimated), 
71,235 volumes of which wei'c in the 25 departmental libraries of the 
various institutes and seminaries, where, however, they are adminis- 
tered from the centi’al library by a superintendent, an inspector, and 
four assistants. I'hese reference lil)raries are completely catalogued 
according to authors iuid partially according to subjects. They con- 
tained in gross, in 19oo. the following numbers of volumes: Theology. 
9.350: biology. 7.<)85; political economt". 0,181; English. 5,132; his- 
tory, 5,133: (xerman. 1.920; Latin, 1,115; geology. 1.200; sociology, 
3,703; philosophy. 2.911; romance languages. 2.905: political science, 
2.651; and mathematics. 2.503. 


(t>BB LKlTURK HAIJ. 

The Cobb Lecture Hall (tig. 78) was founded in 1892 by S. B. Cobb, 
at a cost of $225,000. A structure for a lecture hall was already in 
process of erection, so that on October I of that \ ear the official open- 
ing of the university was celebrated in it. and it has remained its 
central point. It is 17o feet long. 82 feet wide, and 55 feet high, up to 
the roof. There are 23 lecture halls that hold a total of 800 persons — the 
largest, 78 by 15 feet, holding loop(>rsons; the second in size, 15 Iw 33 
feet — besides the offict's of the university. It is about to be united with 
the central heating plant. 


(iVMXASU'M. 

The gymnasium is a temporary .structure that in 1892 was built on 
the north, near the built-uj) portion of the university grounds, at an 
expense of about $ 18 , 000 . The portion for men is 220 feet long and 
55 feet wide, the hall 151 feet long by 55 feet wide; 120 lockers serve 
for depositing clothing. There is a running track !!(• feet long, laid 
with linoleum. The portion for women is 1(»0 feet long and 55 feet 

" Only 20,000 of the most valuahlc volumes are stored in a fireproof room. 

'' In 190:l, .207,442 volnines. 
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wide, of which .55 by 33 feet is devoted to Inithrooiiis. dressing' rooms, 
lockers, etc. The women's portion is to be torn down, as the site is 
assigned to a students' clubhouse and mess house. A special room 
serves for the physical examinatioii of students, which is obligatoiy, 
and also for a library. The university physician not only continually 
supervises the hygienic appointments of all the buildings and the state 
of health of the students who consult him without charge, but he also 
informs himself ('specially as to their phvsicid condition for intellectual 
work. Although the appointiiK'iits of the gymnasium are good in 
themselves and compare well with those of (iermaiiy, yet they are hi' 
far unequal to those of Columbia and other Ann'i'ican universities, and 
the new building for which A. C. liartlett has recently given $ilU0,(>OU" 



Fi(.. 7^.— ['uivei>uy ol Chk-aifo. I'obb Leuttirc Hull. 


is anxiously awaited.'' The gymnasium isopen wet'k days from 7 a. m. 
to T p. m.; on Sundays it is closed. Varied gymnasium ('xercise, one- 
half hour four times a week, is reipiired of all undergraduate students, 
both male and female, independently of the athletic games. The 
athletic held adjoins the university grounds on the north and occupies 
an entire block, d'he organization of the universitv division of 

" Scieui-r. August 1’, lltlU, [i. 192. 

''It will be ready I'cr iM-eupancy in October, 1903. Tlie building and equipment 
will co.-'t over s2.')0, Olio. The building is 200 fci't long by SO feet wide. The swim- 
ming tank is 00 by 2S feet. .V gallery with seats for 200 persons overlooks the water. 
.V 12-foot running track, with 13 laps to the mile, extends aronnd the walls, 12 feet 
above the fio(^ir. — 1903. 
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physical culture and athletics is a widely embracing one, correspond- 
ing to the great part which athletic games play in American univer- 
sities, too great, as appears to me," in comparison with the too slight 
part given to it in German^’. In spite of the considerable receipts of 
the division, amounting to about §35,000. of which about $30,000 
alone were derived from admission fees to the football games, paid 
by the public, there was in 1898-99 a deficit of $250. 

POWER nOUSE. 

A central power house for heating and for electrical supply was 
erected as long ago as 181*2 alongside the university grounds, separated 
from them by a street. It is 131 by 138 feet in size. The engines are 
fed by coal oil provided by J. D. Rockefeller, the founder and 
chief supporter of the university. The present house is. however, no 
longer sutBcient. and there has been begun the construction of a new 
larger central powtu- house for electricity, heating, and water, from 
which subterranean conduits will be led to all the buildings of the uni- 
versity. It will be 800 feet long and 50 feet wide at the ground level, 
with a chimnet' stack 145 f(>et high, and will include a workshop for 
repairs. It will contain, among other things, an electric crane, for 
handling of coal and the like, that can be moved along the entire 
building.® 

nORMITORIBS. 

The outer fronts of the four corners of the four southern blocks of 
the university grounds, taken as a whole, are devoted to dormitories. 
Here they stand, isolated, with great lawns that serve as ])laygrounds, 
the quadrangles in front planted with trees and decorated with beds of 
flowers. Only one portion is now built. There are four such quad- 
rangles — one for women and one for graduate students, and two for 
the undergraduates. The row of houses in fig. 79 represents some of 
the dormitories for male students. On the right hand (near the Cobb 
Lecture Hall, tig. 78) is the north hall, especially for graduate stu- 
dents, and therefore formerlv called the graduate dormitory. This 
row of houses corresponds to those .seen at the left in Plate 32. Up to 
the present time there have been established four dormitories for men 
and four for women, the former being able to accommodate 236, the 
latter 220 students, a total of 456. The number of students in the 
university in the ^ ear 1899-1900 was 1,734 men and 1,449 women, a 

«See also A. Bates: The Negative Side of Modern Athletics, Forum, IMay, 1901, 
pp. 287-297. In the summer of 1900 one of the track teams of Chicago University 
went to Europe in order to take part in the international contests which were held 
in London by the English and in Paris by the French. 

*'The new power house is now ready (1903). 
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total of 8,183. and in 1900-1901 there were 3.612, but it should be 
remembered that the maximum number of resident students at an}' one 
time durinji the latter year was only 2.000. 



Fig. 80. — University of Chicago. Dormitories for female students. 

used for dormitory instead of hall. All the inmates of a dormitory 
make up such a house, which has a head appointed by the president 
of the uniyersity. a woman in the case of the lyomen's houses." 

«In his original report Doctor Meyer gives interesting details in regard to the social 
life of the students which are omitted from the present translation. 
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The yearly expenses of maintenance at the University of Chicago 
are officially stated at $2S7 for a minimum and 8655 as a liberal allow- 
ance, $396 as an average for thirty-six weeks’ work. The honorarium 
for tuition is always the same, $1*10, the price for rent and care of room 
varies from to 8:1215, the board from 80*0 to $:135. laundrv from 
815 to 835. text-books and sbitionery from 8b > to 85(». Still one may 
live more cheaply, fora room near the university may be had for 81 a 
week, including heating and lighting, or with board for 81-50, and 
board alone in student clubs for 8:1-75 to 83.50 a week. 

I may also mention that the house of the president of the univei’sit}' 
stands near the southwesteni corner of the grounds, therefore near the 
dormitory for women (extreme right of Plate 33). The president holds 
regular receptions, whereby the social life of the university is kept up. 

As appears from the plan of the buildings of the university grounds 
and their vicinity, which is attached to the annual register, it was the 
intention to line the four blocks originally assigned to the university 
somewhat symmetrically with buildings. 

In the middle transverse zone is the university hall and library," 
together with the chapel: at the four corners are the dormitories, with 
large rectangular lawns in front of them: in the middle longitudinal 
zone are variously shaped large, ornaimmttil plots; and the remaining 
portions ai'e more or less symmetrically tilled with buildings of which 
there were 6-2 planned in all. Besidc's some provisional stiaictures and 
the observatory at Lake Geneva, 17 of th('se have beam completed, 
namely, 2 museums, 6 natural history institutes. 1 lectuie hall, s dor- 
mitories: 21 are contemplated or in couise of construction, 3 for 
modern, 2 for ancient languages, 1 for geology, 1 additional museum, 
2 additional lecture halls. 7 more dormitories (one in courst' of con- 
struction), a hall with alibiary, a dining hall (building), the chapel, the 
gymnasium (building), the power house (building), and tinally 11 whose 
special purposes have not yet been determined. In this original 
scheme of buildings, however, there are not included tin' two northern 
blocks, which, in 1899. i\Ir. Marshall Field, together with Mr. J. D. 
Rockefeller, presented to the university at a cost of 833O.OO0. But 
after the Rush Medical College. * that is to say. the medical school, 
with nearly 1,(I0() students, which up to this time, situated in West 
Chicago, has been only externally associated, has begun to settle down 
with the university,'’ and, further, after the Pedagogical Institute of 
Chicago, funded with 8:^,tHXi,0tM), has been transferred to the univer- 
sity, a rapid advance will probably be made in the erection of addi- 

" This [ikui lias since Iw-eii aiiandoncsl. 

f' Acconling tn Snem-e, May :3, 1901, p. 720. 

‘'Compare also the President’s Report 1898-99, p. xix. 

Science, March :i and 1.5, 1901, pp 100 and 410. 
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tional buildings, if, indeed, thi.s has not already occurred, for in 
Chicago matters develop so quickly and unexpectedly that descriptions 
frequently fall short of the reality." 

HISTORY OF THE rXIVRRMTY. 

If we take into account the buildings and installations established, 
created from nothing, since 18P0. when the university was planned, 
up to 18h!b we can only regard with astonishment the ‘■phenomenally 
rapid growth" of Chicago University, as it is generally spoken of: yet 
those far-seeing men at its hesid have still greater aims in view which 
they will also attain. 

The University of Chicago is all-embracing in the sense that it seeks 
to compass for both sexes the entire, broad domain of knowledge from 
the elementary school up to induction into independent research. But 
before I attempt to sketch its comj)licated organization, which differs 
in many points from that of other American universities, it may be 
proper to review its brief and eventful history, especially witli regard 
to certain outside matters.* 

A ■■ University of C'hicago “ was founded as long ago as I8.a7, but it 
was obliged in i88d to close its doors on account of financial difficul- 
ties. It sprang from the bosom of the Baptist Church, which also 
again took steps for the founding of a new university. In 1888 ,1. 1), 
Rockefeller, of New York, conferred with Dr. W. R. Harper. j)rofes- 
sor of Semitic languages at Yale University. Yew Haven. Connecticut, 
in regard to the reestaidislmu'nt of tin' university in Chicago, as this 
appeared to him the duty of the Baptist dimomination of the country, 
and also entered into communication with tin' .Vmerican Bapti-t Educa- 

<'Ho\v true tliis remark is may lie illiistrateil Oy the fact that while 1 was revising 
my manuscript ( in July, 1901), 1 receiveil news from President Harper that corner 
stones for the following buildings liad recently lieen laid: Tlie press building, a 
dormitory for undergraduates | Hitchcock Hall); the university dining hall, with its 
kitchen; the University tower; tlie clubhouse for university students, an a.ssemhiy 
hall (Mandel as.«embly hall) and the .school of education. I also learn from news- 
paper notices, that L. Handel, of ('hicago, gave 8100,000 for the as.^emblv hall; J. .1. 
Mitchell, of Chicago, 8dO,OUO for the tower; the executors of J. Reynolds, in Chicago, 

880.000 for the clubhouse, and a great busine.ss man. w ho wislies to remain anonvmous, 

8100.000 for the ilining hall. The scliool of education w ill cost 81,000,000. 

''In 1897 II. Jloissan wrote a brief sketch of the University of Chicago, which was 
translated and published in the Rejiort of the CommUsioner of Education for the year 
1897-98 (Washington, 1899), II, pp. 1443-1447. He tliere relates, among other things, 
that a professor at a university, without any ceremony, presented liim from the col- 
lection a piece of fossil wood that pleased him, and that wa.s neither numbered nor 
catalogued. He instinctively looked aroiiml to see if they were observed. He adds: 
“It is only in .Vmerica tliat one sees such things.” With regard to tliis I mioht 
properly say that one will liardly find anywhere such careful cataloguing as in the 
.-Vmerican museums, and that if that professor gave him the specimen he was doubt- 
less authorized to do so. 
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tion Societ}’, \Thich was founded in Washington in 1888. The result 
of the conferences which the society’ carried on was that in 1889 
Rockefeller contributed $600,000 a.s an endowment fund, the income 
onh' of which could be used for current expenses, and under the con- 
dition that within a year $400, OoO should be given by other parties for 
the purpose of purchasing land and erecting buildings thereon. This 
condition was fulfilh'd in 1890. and in adtlition Marshall Field, of 
Chicago, presenb'd land f<jr half of the site, the other half being 
bought for $l."^..loo, altogether three blocks, to which, in 1891, a 
fourth block was added, costing $150,000, and in 1898 a fifth and sixth 
block, costing $84o,()00, toward which Mr. Field again contributed 
$ 1 ;-) 5.000 and !Mr. Rockefeller the reuminder. The cost of the land 
aggregates, therid'ore, up to the present time, over $750,000. 

On .September 10. 1890, the I'niversitv of Chicago was incorporated 
as sucli by the State of Illinois, its objects, as set forth, being to serve 
for the higher education of both sexes on ecpial terms, its man- 
agement being conlided to a board of 21 tru.-.tees, two-thirds of whom, 
as well as the pr('sident of tlie university, nm>t be members of regu- 
lar Baptist cimrehes, the university to have, liowever. a purely literary 
and scientific character, and no profe-'W>rship or place of any kind to 
be dependent upon a religious test. A few days thereafter Mr. Rock- 
efeller again gave, to be invested. Sl.oiiu.oou, four-fifths of the pro- 
ceeds to be uscil for the general purposes of instruction and one-fifth 
for the theological faculty, and J*rof. IV. R. Harper was appointe'd 
pre.sident. The latter accepted the office on July 1, 1S!>1. and has ever 
since been the active force of the whole enterprise, as in fact he had 
been since 1888. constantly maintaining the view that it ought to be a 
real university and not a nominal one. as are so many in the United 
States. It was further arranged that the 'rheological .Seminary of the 
Baptist Union in iMorgaii Park. Chicag-o, established since 186b, be 
constituted the theological faculty of the universitv (divinity .school) 
Tinder this condition, among- others, that a dormitory costing $100,000 
should be erected for the accommodation, without charge, of the theo- 
logical students, in consideration of which the academy of the univer- 
sitv should be establislu'd in the buildings at Morgan Park. With the 
seminarv the university also obtained a theological library of 40.000 
volumes, as previouslv mentioned. 

From January. 1891, to (May, 1892, there were six liulletins pub- 
lished on the plan of organization of the universitv which had been 
previously submitted to the criticism of more than 50 American insti- 
tutions for higher education. In 1891 the heirs of the first mayor of 
Chicago. M . B. Ogdon, endowed a faculty of natural sciences (Ogden 
Scientific School) for physics, chemistry, biology, geology, and astron- 
omy. This was under a provision of his wdl that prescribed that 70 
per cent of his propertv should be devoted to charitable purposes. 
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Up to 1898 $300,000 of this had been liquidated and $200,009 more are 
expected. In the same year occurred tlie purchase of several hundred 
thousand books and pamphlets comprising the library of the Calvary 
Antiquariat at Berlin. In 1892 S. A. Kent, of Chicago, gave §235,000 
for a chemical laboratory, Mr. Kockefeller another endowment of 
$1,000,000, and Mr. Field $100,000 for buildings, under the condition 
that within three months an additional sum that should raise the total 
to $1,000,000 should be secured for the same object from other parties. 
'This was done in ('hicago itself; the sum was even exceeded, and many 
complained that they had not been asked to contribute. S. B. Cobb had 
given $150, (too especially for a lecture hall; G. C. AValker $130,000 for 
a fireproof museum; M. A. Ryerson $15(i,000 for a physical laborator}' 
(to which he added in 1891 $ 75,000 more) and $50,000 besides; Mrs. 
N. S. Foster gave $dU,0oo; iMrs. K. Kelly and Mrs. ,1. Beecher each 
$50,000, and other ladies $18,000, all for dormitories for women; 
Mrs. A. J. Snell $50,000 for a dormitory for young men students, 
and in addition to this there were 20 leading business men of the city 
who together guaranteed $100,(»00 in case the laaiuired sum was not 
forthcoming. 

In order to show the farsightedness that animated the men of the 
university, I will mention that in June'. Is92, when there had already 
been a large staff of teachers appointed, though as yet there was not 
a single student, and when everj'one had his hands full with organiza- 
tion and installations, $250 was granted for the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens. 

On October 1, 1892, the univei'sity was oi)encd to students with a 
ceremony exclusively of a religious character. Only the lecture hall 
and three dormitories were' ready; for everything else rooms had to 
be rented in the neighborhood. Asa slight recognition of the indebt- 
edness which was felt toward Mr. Rockefeller it was voted that the 
words “Founded by John U. Rockefeller” be added to all official 
reports, publications, and correspondence of the university. In the 
same year this founder gave still another sum of $1, <>00,000 as an 
endowment for the compensation of instructors. On .lanuary 1, 1893, 
the university had a teaching corps of 172 persons, of M’hom there 
were 73 professors (1 Gorman) and <>1 fellows for 591 students, nearly 
one-fourth of them being women. In 1893-91 a fund amounting to 
$1,000,000 was formed for the genend equipment of the university, of 
which Mr. Rockefeller contributed half, M. A. Ryerson. of Chicago, 
$100,000, the remainder coming from various source^. In 1891 Mrs. 
C. E. Haskell, of Chicago, e.stabli&hed an oriental museum at a cost of 
$100,000, adding $10,000 for lectures on conqiaratiye religion, and 
Charles A. Yerkes, of Chicago, founded an observatory with $300,000. 
In 1895 the total number of students was already more than 2,000. 
From 1893 to 1S90 Mr. Rockefeller had given for various purposes, 
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})esides the bequests ali’eady mentioned, $400,000, and in 1895, for the 
fourth time, he made an endowment of $1,000,000, and promised 
$2,000,000 additional in case a like sum was contributed from other 
sources by 1900, and this was also done." Further, MissH. Culver, of 
Chicago, in l.SOa gave $l,0tX),OO0 for biological sciences (see above, 
p. 490), and Mrs. A. Hitchcock, of Chicago, gave in 1900 $200,0(k) for 
a donuitoiy for young students and the endowment of ])rofessorships. 
The gifts in the I’ear 1898-99 — the school year runs from July to 
July— reached a total of nearly $750,000, $500,000 of which were 
from Mr. Rockefeller. Resides his $2,000,000 gift which was due 
April 1, 1900, he gave in the same year another $1,000,000 for capital 
stock and $500,000 for immediate use, with the desire that $100,000 
of it should be employed for a building for the libraiy and press. In 
all, the university bad obtained up to the end of 1900,* $13,000,000 
from private subscriptions,'' but not a penny from the city. State, or 
General Government; of this amount Mr. Rockefeller alone has given 
$9,000,0<io, and all but $1,000,000 of the remainder he has in a man- 
ner incited, in tliat a condition was attachc-d to his gifts that such 
and such sums mu.st be raised from other sources."' In 1899. 

« Concerning tills transaction the nio.st fantastic statements were [itililished in tlie 
German papers. Thus, a Berlin ]iaper infortneO its reailere tliat the university ^^o^ld 
have been bankrujit had not this sum been forthconiing; a Dresden one, on the con- 
trary, said that President Harjier rabed it in twelve hours, while he had been four 
and one-half years doing .so, even this being a most astoni.shing performance. 

*See Acif York Wrekhj Trilninr, December 20, ISHW. 

<■ .\t the decennial celebrati<iii held June IS, 1901, President Harper said, among 
other things, that while one could .-•ee now what it was pos.-ible to do with 810,000,000 
to 812,000,000 for the establishment of an institution for higher education, yet before 
half of the new century had elapsed the world would know what -S.jO, 000,000 could 
do for that purpose. (Chicago Rrmrd-fffralil, June 19, 1901, ]). 2. ) 

>1 Besides, Mr. Rockefeller by no means contines his benefactions to the University 
of Chicago, and by his example has pcrha[is done more than by his gifts them- 
selves. (luite recently Andrew Carnegie, of I’ittsburg, has surjiassed him in gifts 
for educational jmrposes (see i>. 474), crowning these during this year (1901) by 
giving to the four imiversitie.s of his native land, Scotland, §10,000,000 in order to 
elevate them and to assist the students. In l!l02 Carnegie gave the same sum 
for an Institution for Scientitic Research in the City of AVashington, 1903. John D. 
Rockefeller was born in 1.S;19; hi.s father wa.s already living in the t'nited 8tates. 
Disparaging statements are maile here and there as to the way in which he 
ac(juired his wealth (for example by F, de Norvins. hes Jlilliardaires Amcricains. 
Paris, 1900, 2^. 100 et seq. ), but more .shrewd than the robber knights of the middle 
ages, to whom many of our first families owe their wealth, he has certainly not kept 
up his practices, and it can therefore likewise he said for him: non olet. In America 
to-day a rich man may not keep his money or leave it chiefly to his relatives. Public 
02 iinion compels him to other method.s of dispo.sal. In Boston it is epigrammatically 
said that no one would dare to ilie without leaving .something to Harvanl Fniversity, 
and a minister in Brooklyn humorously remarked that he would not preach the 
funeral sermon of any rich man until he knew what his will was. It is unjust to 
inveigh against great fortunes when their jmsse&sors support our hospitals, libraries, 
and universities (see The Justification of Al'ealth in The Xation, LXX, 1900, p. 66). 
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$5,500,000 of the total fund t)f $13,000,000 were invested, yielding a 
secure annual income of $210,000, or 20 per cent, toward the payment 
of the total expenditures of $730,000, the students contributing 
$270,000 (37 ])er cent), while Kockefeller gave $200,000 (28 per cent), 
and the small remainder was derived from various sources. The 
expenditure for salaries of the instructors was, in round sums, $300,000 
(51.7 percent), stipends " $00,000 (S.Sper cent), for printing and publish- 
ing $50,0OO (0.8 per cent), for expenses of buildings and grounds 
$83,000 (11.5 ])t‘r cent), for books $11,000 (1.0 per eent), the remaining 
10.6 per cent for general ('xpen.ses. 

Accordiiij; tn a statement wliicli ocen])ie(l almost an entire closely i>rinteil folio page 
of the ('liiniijii Trihuvt-, .January 1, p. 17, there was gi\en hy private ])ersons in 

the United States in 1S1(9 .SSO, 000, 000 for educational purposes, lil)rarie.s, mmseuins, 
charitahle ohjects, churches and religious enterprises, as well as to cities for theiaib- 
lic benetit and entertainment, sums under SI, 000 not included. In 19(X) the total 
was Sd2, 500,000, of which there was appliol to educational institutions, museums, and 
librarie.s 840,000,000, Washington Univeisity, in St. Louis, obtaining 8.5,000,000, the 
Carnegie Museum, in Pittsburg, $;-),.500,000; the University of Chicago, 82,6tX),000; 
Clark University, in Worcester, Mass., 82,400,000; Yale University, in New Haven, 
$1,800,000; Brown University, in Providence, $1,000,000; the Cooper Union, in 
New York City (see p, .SOti), and the Uttiversity of Syracuse each $880,000; Har- 
vard University, in Cambridge, $780,000; Drake Uttiversity, in Des (Moines, $.580,000; 
Columbia University, in New York, $.500,000, and so on. During the year 1901, besides 
he ilonations amounting to $1,800,000 already mentioned, there were known to 
me the following great gifts from Chicago alone. Dr. D. K. Pearsons, who from 
1890 to 1900 had already given $2,500,000, almo.st wholly for educational objects, in 
sums of from $1.5,000 to $800,000, disposed during his lifetimeof the remuinderof his 
property, amounting to $1,. 500,000, for the satue objects, having especial regard to the 
small colleges of the West, retaining oidy for himself and his wife an annuity of 
$80,000; and J. O. Armour, together with his mother, gave to the .Irmour Institute 
(school of engineering I $1,2.50,000, after his father hail founded the same with 
$4,000,000. According to the American J/ocf/i/g AVciVir of AVUtiiw, August, 1901, 
p. 152, the endowments for American colleges and universities in June of this year 
were greater than ever before, .\mong others. Brown University, in Providence, 
obtained $2,000,000, and Harvard University, in Cambridge, $1,(KIO,000 for it.s med- 
ical faculty. “The best of all u.ses of luiblic benefactions is not for charitv to the 
poor or even to the sick and defective, * * *■ not for lower education or religion, 
* * * but rather for affording the very best opportunities for the highest possible 
training of the very best minds in universities, becau-e in training the.-e the whole 
work of church, .state, school, and charity s- * * is raised ti> a higher level, and in 
his service all other causes are at the same time liest advanced.” ( The Xalion, LXX, 
1900, p. 229.) This, too, has always been the < ierman princijjle, and to that end the 
governments of single states and the representatives of the people have cherished the 
universities with the greatest care, so that in ( iermany the most and be.st universities 
are found. In America this is sought to be attained partly through state and partlv 
through private universities, and there can be no doubt but that it will also be 
attained there. 

"These are the so-called scholarships and fellowships, the first for junior students, 
the last for those who have attained the doctorate. They vary from $125 to $440. 
In consideration of thi.s the recipients have to perform a service at the University of 
from one and one-half to two hours dailv. 
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la isyy-iyoo the universitv had 3,l!S3 students, of which 1,4-19 were 
women, and in 1900-1901, 3,612 students with 2-10 teachers and 25 
administrative employees (11 women, -1 with title of professor), who 
receive salaries varying from $400 to $7,000. Among the instructors 
were 12 Germans, and 53 had studied in Germany. In 1900-1901 
there were 1,200 lectures, mostly arranged in courses of three mouths’ 
duration, corresponding to what, as we shall see, is known in Chicago 
University as the quartcn- system. 

FEMALE .''TrilEXTS, 

The number of female students in Chicago University has increased 
from year to year. In 1892-93 it was 24 per cent; 1893-94, 33 per 
cent; 1894-95, 35 per cent; 1895-96, 36 per cent; 1896-97, 37 per 
cent; 1897-98, 38 per cent: 1898-99, 43 per cent; 1899-1900, 45. .5 
percent, in a total of 3, 1S3 students, there being 1,449 females and 
1,734 males." The dean of the women says, in the introduction to a 
highly interesting annual report,'’' that in the University of Chicago 
these relations are much more simple than in most other institutions 
for common instruction. From the beginning each and every one of 
the women has stood on the same terms as the men; never in the world 
was the wi)rk of women as scholai's less hampered, and nowhere is it 
easier for women to obtain a university training. The woman student 
on entering the university is subject to the same rules as the man stu- 
dent, proceeds in exactly the .same manner in respect to choice of 
studies and })usine.ss relations and shortly finds herself in class room, 
laboratory, and library, working side by side with men, and with no 
question as to her right or privilege. 

liCAKTElt .'-VSTE.M W1THOI T \ A( .A 1 li iNf.. 

Another essential characteristic feature of the Universitv of Chicago 
is its quarter .system almost without vacations, which has inti’oduced 
an entirelv new principle into university instruction, which thus con- 
tinues on unbroken. The quarter is the unit of reckoning, as is the 
semester in Germany. The academic year begins on July 1 and is 
divided into four quarters, which begin respectively on the 1st of 
Julv, October, January, and April, and last twelve weeks, there being 

"In the winter semester of 1900-ltH)l tliere were at the L'l German universities 
among 34,363 stinlents ami some 2,000 auditors (summer semester, 1901, 35,552 
matriculate students), 1,029 women, 12 of whom were matriculate and probably 
about one-third of whom were foreigners (it was only at Jena that no female students 
were allowed, but they are now admitted— 1903). In the United States in 1898-99 
there were 109,659 males and 37,505 females who enjoyed the higher education, of 
which 18,948 women were at universities and colleges for both sexes, 4,593 at higher 
women’s colleges, and 10,866 at such of lower grade, 1,339 at technical schools, 1,769 
at professional schools. (Report of Commissioner of Education, 1898-99, II, 1900, 
p. 1582. ) 

President's report for 1897-98 (1900), pp. 110-1.35. 
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a recess of one week at the end. Each quarter has two equal terms 
of six weeks. The courses are <‘la.ssilied as majors and minors. A 
minor calls for four to five hours of class-room work (or its equiva- 
lent) each week for six weeks; a major recjuires the same for twelve 
weeks. Eight to ten hours work a week is called a double minor 
or double major. The prescribed amount of work for each student is 
three minors, or one major and one minor in each half ([uarter. One 
major and two minors will also be allowed if it is evident that a stu- 
dent is properly using his time. Naturally the courses in a particular 
science usually last over several terms, six weeks is only the unit, but 
they must ))e so adjusted that anyone, without disadvantage to him- 
self or the subject, can l)egin at the beginning of a (juarter. 

Each instructor teaches thirty-six weeks during the year, ten hours 
or its equivalent a week. He enjoys a (piarter's vacation, and is 
free to choose it whenever it can be arranged, or he may tak(! two 
vacations of six wec'ks each at different times of the year. If he 
voluntaril}- teaches according to agreement more than the normal 
amount he can obtain for it either a pro rata in salary (two-thirds the 
usual amount) or an extra vacation (full pro rata). Here, also, the 
custom prevails of allowing a so-called sabbatical year to the professors 
(see p. 367) but under more favorable conditions than are allowed in 
the other universities. ^Vhoever lectures throughout three years of 
forty- eight weeks or six I’ears of forty-two weeks receives a I'ear’s 
leave of abseiu'e with full pay. 

EEHI.IOCS FOrXn.VTION. 

A third characteristic of the University of Chicago which deserves 
to be mentioned, at least in a comparison that most nearly concerns 
me — namely, that with the German universities — is the religious foun- 
dation which underlies the entire institution. As we have already 
seen, the university owes its origin to the religious feeling of 
J. D. Rockefeller, who regarded it as a duty owed to the Baptist 
Church, of which he was a member, that something should be done for 
the elevation and instruction of the people, and although he did not 
in the beginning have something grand in view, yet through the influ- 
ence of prominent men he was soon brought to consider it. 

Although the articles of incorporation require that the president 
of the university and 11 of the til trustees shall be Baptists, yet it 
was stipulated from the beginning that the university should l)ear a 
purely literary and scientific character, and that no position of any kind 
should be dependent upon a religious test. This has been strictlv 
adhered to, and, besides, in ISflfl the university congregation, which is 
a governing body composed of over 200 members, meeting quarterly 
or oftener, made the following public announcements; 

1. That the principle of the complete freedom of teaching for all 
X.VT MVS 1908 33 
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and ev^ery one has prev^ailedin the Chicago University since its begin- 
ning as a fundamental proposition, as is shown by the conduct of the 
president and of the trustees and in the actual practice of the presi- 
dent and the professors. 

" 2 . That this principle shall never, neither now nor in the future, be 
put in (piestion. 

3. That it is desirable, in order to be alwavs clear upon this subject, 
that the university, as such, should not take part in public affairs and 
that public expressions by the professors relative to public, matters 
shall be regarded as personal. 

ORGANIZATION OK THE UXIVEKSITY. 

It remains to sketch the organization of the university. This is not 
yet fully completed, for it has, as yet, onU’ a theological faculty 
(divinity school), with an annex of an English theological seminary, 
a Scandinavian theological seitiinary. a philosophical faculty (graduate 
school of arts and literature), and a faculty of natural sciences (Ogden 
Graduate School of Science). There will later be organized, as soon as 
means allow, a law faculty, a medical faculty." a faculty of engineering, 
a technological faculty, a pedagogical faculty*' — one for the tine arts 
and one for music. 

The university includes tive divisions: (1) The schools, colleges, and 
academies; (2) the university extension; (3) the university libraries, 
laboratories, and museums: (4) the university press: (5) the univer- 
sity affiliations. 

The first division includes the faculties which have just been men- 
tioned (schools), the colleges for art, literature, natural science, com- 
merce, and administration and university college. Each of these 
colleges is again divided, as is usual, into a junior and a senior college. 
Finalhg there is the academy in Tlorgan Park, a secondary school. 

The second division, the university extension, directs the work of 
students who can not attetid the daily exercises of the university." It 
conducts lectures at places more or le.ss distant from the university 
(lecture study department), study by corresi)ondencc (even in foreign 
countries), examinations for outsiders, and the library: that is to say, 
the utilization of the library for students not at the university itself. 

"Recently the whole of Rush ^ledical Collejre of Chicago ha.s been transferred to 
the niiiversity, and part of the medical lectures will be held there. This, then, now 
constitutes the medical faculty. 1903. 

''This faculty is now constituteil by the recent transfer to the university of the 
Chicago Pedagogical Institute. 1903. 

'■ The l.nglish call this extension of university instruction the People’s University, 
for its benefits are open to all. It rightly i.s regarded as absurd if anyone considers 
that he has ended liis education at any definite time, for it can only be ended b\' 
<leath. .Alexander von Humboldt was not ashamed to attend lectures even when 
an old man. I must refrain from giving here a special description of the Chicago 
University Extension. 
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The third division includes the general librar}" and all the depart- 
mental libraries, the general and special nmseums, the laboratories, 
apparatus, and all other material used for instruction. 

The fourth division includes the publications of the university, the 
printing office, the purchase and .selling of books, apparatus, and other 
means of instruction, as well as the literary exchange. 

The tifth section includes th(' relations with institutions which, with- 
out btdonging organically to the university, have affiliatt'd themselves 
more or less with it. 

The officers are the president, the chaplain, the record('r, the regis- 
trar. the deans, the directors, the professors, and the teachers. They 
are arranged, for the administration of the university, into the uni- 
V('rsity congregation, the senate, the council, seven faculties," and six 
university boards,'*' eacli <)f these bodies with a ])rescri))ed function 
which I will not particularize here. Over all are the 21 trustees, who 
choose from among themselves a president, a vice-president, a treas- 
urer, a comptroller, and a secretai-y. 

The following sciences were, in lbi.>9-iyou. taught in the University 
of Chicago, each constituting a department: Philosophy, pedagogy, 
2 )olitical economy, political .science, history, arcln'ology, sociology, 
anthropology, comparative religion. Semitic languages and literature, 
biblical and Patristic Greek. Sanskrit and Indo-European comparative 
})hilology. the Greek language and literature, the Latin language 
and literature, the Romance languages and literatures, tlie Germanic 
languages and literatures, the English language and literature, includ- 
ing rhetoric, literature, mathematics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, 
geology, zoology, anatomy, physiology, neuiology, 2 )aleontology, 
botany, rhetoric. Old Testament literature and interpretation. New 
Testament literature and interpretation, biblical theology, systematic 
theology, church history, homiletics, church polity, and pastoral 
duties. At the .same time there are 25 seminaries and scientific 
institute.-.' 

" These are ik it taken in tlie sense of the faculties at the (leriiian universities. The 
seven faculties of the University of Chicago are: fl) the faculty of the Morgan Art 
Academy (elsewhere, insteail, the faculty of the teachers’ seminary is mentioned); 
(2) tile faculty of university extension: (S) that of junior colleges; (4) that of senior 
colleges; (.5) tliat of the graduate school of arts and literature: ( t> | that of the ( )gden 
(graduate) School of Science; (7) that of the divinity school. Oidy tlie thrt'e last 
corresjioud to faculties in the German sense. 

Admini.strative hoard of the university jiress; administrative board of the uni- 
versity libraries, laboratories, and museums; administrative board of the university 
affiliation; administrative board of physical culture and athletics: administrative 
board of student organizations, publications, and exhibitions; administrative board 
or the recommendation of teachers. 

"In Leipsic there are .ol, of which, however, 18 are in the medical faculty which 
is just about to Ix' established in Chicago. 
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ELEilENTARY AN1> SEfOXDARV SCHOOLS. 

As c-haracteiTstic of the Universiti" of Chicago, there de.serves to be 
mentioned the secondary .school conjiected therewith (university acad- 
emy in Morgan Park.) It was opened in 1S92 in the former theological 
seminar!' that was merged with the university, and, like all the sec- 
ondar}' schools of the United States, was for both sexes. Recently, 
however, girls have been excluded ()ecause the pupils all live in the 
house itself and not, as in many other secondary schools, in their 
families." The school is al)out 71 miles distant from the university, 
and consists of a row of buildings, a library with 5,000 volumes, dor- 
mitories for 170 pui)ils, etc-. The academy is attended for from four 
to five years, preparation for college being thus attained. The 
instruction includes Latin. (Ireek, French, (Tcrman, mathematics, 
history, plnsics. chemi.stry, botany, and geography. This secondary 
school belongs to the pedagogical department, as does also an elemen- 
tary school situated near the university, which accommodates 100 
children of an age from 1 to LI years, and costs $13,000 annually. 
These are considered as necessary for the pedagogical department, and 
are, so to speak, laboratories in which j)roblems of elementary and 
•secondary education art' to Ix' workt'd out. ” No work can commend 
itself more heartily to the attention of the iin t'stigator than the study 
of the growth and development of the mind of the child, and the adap- 
tation of educational theoi'ies to .such growth.” A similar establish- 
ment on a larger scale has recently been oi'ganized at the Columbia 
University in New York,* and at the Chicago Ihnver.sity there has 
recently been laid the cornerstone of a school of education for which 
$l,000.OUn are available, and which will contain an elementar}’ school 
for kindergarten instruction and for instruction in beginnings, a sec- 
ondary school (academy) provided with a manual training school, and 
a normal school. 

rxrvKiisiTv exte.nskin’. 

The university extension concerns itself chiefly with lectures in 
Chicago and in neighborhoods more or less remote, on philoso- 
phy, pedagogics, political economy, history, sociology, anthropology, 
Semitic languages and literatures, fJreek language and literature, 
Romance languages and literatures, Knglish language and literature, 
astronomy, geologv, zoology, neurology, botany, music, art. Old and 
New Testament literature and interpretation, and in this the director of 
the art institute and employees of the Field Columbian Mu.seum take 
part; these also are docents in the university. In 1398-99 there were 
125 s uch courses held. Resides this, the university extension gives 

"There are many secondary schools in the United States in which pupils of both 
sexes live in the school itself. These are the s<t-called boarding schools. 

6 See Columhia rnirerHilii (^mrterhj, III, pp. 243-246, 1901, The New Horace 
Mann School, by S. T. Dutton. 
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instruction by means of correspondence in the above-named sciences, 
as well as in theological seminary work, for such as have not attended 
any college. In 1S98-!)!) 1,049 persons availed themselves of such 
correspondence courses. It has beeti shown that manj- of the best 
students of the university have been brought to the universiti’ b}' 
means of correspondence study, and that many of the best students 
have been carried along in this way while necessarily absent from the 
university. 

rsi V KKSIT Y FF 1 1 . 1 A TK ) N'S. 

The university permits certain institutions to affiliate themselves 
with it in order, through tlieir iiiHuence. to favorably atfect primary 
and secondary schools, as well as colleges, with a \'iew to raising them 
to a higher level. This affiliation occurs in four forms — organic mem- 
bership in the university, semiorganit- union with the univtu’sity, alli- 
ance between the university iuid completely independent institutions, 
and tentative affiliation, 

I NIVKRSITY PRESS. 

The publishing division of the university d(‘serves special mention, 
especially as it is destined to great development. Quite recentl v the cor- 
ner stone of a now ])uilding foi‘ its use has been laid." The University 
Press consists of four departments: Publications (offices now estab- 
lished in the botanical laboratory building): printing (now established 
in the gymnasium): purchase of books and apj)aratus for the entire 
university, entirely done through this office, and bookstore and 
stationery for students and teachers (now established in Cobb lecture 
hall). The following are regularly published: The Annual Register, 
a comprehensive annual publication in quarto, which gives much infor- 
mation concerning the university: The President's Report, an annual 
publication in quarto: The University Record, a weekly paper; Cir- 
cular of Information of the Graduate Schools and Colleges in the 
Departments of Arts, Literature, and Science; Circular of Infor- 
mation of the Divinity School; University Handbook; Circulars of 
Information of the Cniversity Extension Division; Calendar of the 
Morgan Park Academy; Departmental Programmes. The following 
periodicals: Journal of Political Ei-onoinj' (quarterly); American 
Journal of Sociology (bimonthly); American Journal of Semitic 
Languages and Literatures (quarterly); Biblical World (monthly); 
Astrophysical Journal (10 numbers per year); Journal of Geology 
(bimonthly); School Review (10 numbers per year); Elementary School 
Record (monthly); Botanical Gazette (monthly); American Journal of 
Theology (quarterly). Besides there ai-e the following, which appear 
from time to time: Contributions to Philosophy (I-IV); Economic 
Studies (I-IV); Studies in Political Science (I-Ili); Studies in Class- 


Now ready, 
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ical Philology (I-V); Germanic Studies (I-III); English Studies (I); 
Physiological Archives (I); Anthropological Bulletins (I-III)." In 
1898-99 there were expended for these about Sll.OoO, about 86..500 of 
Mhich was for salaries. In the printing office there were 20 to lO 
typesetters employed, hut the forms were sometimes printed outside. 
Besides the above-named official publications, the printing office also 
issued in 1898-99; Proceedings of the National Educational Associa- 
tion; Fifth llerbart Year-Book; Smith: Chemistry Outlines; Report 
of the Now England Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools; 
Report of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary" 
Schools; Proceedings of the Southern State Association; S. IV. 
Burnham: Catalogue of Double Stars, 1 (publication of the Yerkes 
Observatory): J. Dewev: School and Society (already in its 3d edi- 
tion): Manual Training Magazine. In the book and stationerv store 
there were sold in 1898-99 articles to the value of about 839,0tK>. It 
is an unusually convenient arrangement for the professors and students 
that they can enjoy, within the universit}- itself, a well-assorted book- 
store, where they also receive a considerable discount. 

CONCLUSION. 

As I stood one beautiful clear evening in Indian sumnu'r upon the 
tower of the lofty Masonic Temple of Chicago, fanned by soft breezes, 
my glance swept far to the eastward over the unlimited expanse of 
smiling Lake ilichigan, overarched by the blue heavens; on the west, 
however, the dark red sun laboriously struggled through the unsightly 
vapor that poured from the smoking, steaming Babel, fi-oni the mil- 
lion-mouthed monster of a city, a hell — yet looking out upon a 
seductive paradise! 

“Chicago is the young giant among the cities of the earth, and is 
only at the threshold of its destiny,’’ .says a recent English observer. 

V e hope that during the coming years there will be removed from 
the. way many of the stumbling blocks that we all very well know 
still exist to-day in this new and unequalh’ developed city; but 
Chicago sixty years ago was only a prairie, with a few thousand men 
on it." so wrote to me recently one of my friends from there. 

Ill the description of the institutions which has tilled the previous 
pages I could do justice to only a portion of the intellectual life of 
this city, perhaps the most interesting one of the whole earth, espe- 
cially because of its great contra.sts; for to me the view from the lofty 
building appeared symbolical, and most interesting for a further rea- 
son because so much is still to be expected from its development more 
than from any other city — that it promises to become one of the future 

" There are also published by the students: The f 'uicersify Weekly and the Cap and 
Goirti (a yearly publieatiuu). 
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wonders of the world.” The jjeriii.s for this ean he seen shooting 
up everywhere. 

Mani’ things I have been unable to include within the scope of iny 
studies. Among these are the technical schools (Armour Institute and 
Mechanics’ Institute), the medical schools, the hospitals, the city hall 
and county court-house, and others. The last named, double building, 
cost §5,000,000, and certainly oilers much that is instructive in many 
ways as regards iimstmm interests, as do, for example, the correspond- 
ing biuldings in lioston, which 1 hope to be able to describe. Recently 
Mr. ,1. E. DuBois, from Dubois, in Pennsidvania, gave §1,000,000 
for a Chicago medical school of honneopathic practices, ivith a hos- 
pital, which led me to lament that this large sum was not applied to 
efforts more scientitic in character than those of homoeopathy. I 
mention this in order to show how all possible interests find there a 
readv advocate. Perhaps tliere had deserved to be included in my 
report a description of a building like the ‘‘Monadnock” (named fora 
mountain in New Hampshire about ;i,20U feet high), which is only 
400 feet long and 70 feet wide, but is seventeen stories highand contains 
1,200 business offices, with 0,000 persons constanth' employed therein." 
It constitutes, by itself, a postal di.strict with 14 employees, who dailj" 
handle 45,000 pieces of mail and sell stamps amounting to $2,000. 

Although not in this connection, I might, however, in order to illus- 
trate the specially developed talent of the Chicagoans for organization, 
as is shown in the incredibly rapid e.stablishment of their museums, 
libraries, and universities, mention one interesting installation among 
many others, namely, that of the city railway. 

Chicago, tlie city of .“O many technical surprises, possesses a very remarkable 
arrangement of its city railways. From a center where almost the entire business 
life is crowded together in 20-.story houses within a space of a few sipiare miles, there 
radiate toward the south, the north, the southwest and the west, four great electric 
line.s, elevated on iron viaducts, each 10 to 15 miles long. On the eastern side the 
business portion of Chicago is limited, as is well known, by Lake Michigan. The 
uniting member and turning place for all the elevated lines, giving at the same time 
an opportunity of transfer from one line to another, and yet constituting a line liy 
itself, is the so-called Union Loop in the center of Chicago, perhaps the most remark- 
able and most freiiuented piece of railway in the world. The loop is a douhle-track 
viaduct about 2 miles long, that surrounds a rectangular area of a portion of the 
chessboard-like blocks of the business center. The area is five blocks wide and 
seven blocks long, and its seven stations are so arranged that from any j)oint in the 
husiness center it will take not more than three minutes to reach the nearest one. 
In this way it is possible to reach a railway going in any direction, for the train.s of 
all four of the elevated roads, as soon as they get to the business paid of the city, 
must pass over the loop and stoj) at its eleven stations before they can again come to 
their own line and j)as.s out toward the suburbs. The travel on this loop is enor- 

«Life in such a colossus is dei)icted by H. B. Fuller in his readable romance. The 
Cliff Dwellers, which at the time created so unpleasant a sensation in Chicago, 
because in it the author unsparingly exposed some of the dark sides of social life 
among the swarming millions of the city. 
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mous. On an average day there are 1,000 trains or 4,000 cans used, and during the 
tmsy iiours of the day there are always 30 trains at a time upon this short line, 
indeed on special occasions, caused hy excessive crowding, the trai'ks of the loop are 
literally covered with trains; they often run at intervals of less than one minute 
apart. Although the looj) is provided with a ilouble track yet all the trains go in 
the same <lirection; the lines that join the loop at three of its four corners are dis- 
tributed upon the two tracks, according to their frequency. In the first 14 months 
after it was established this remarkable railwaj' was used by S0,0l)0,000 of pa.«sengers. 
The great business houses situateil near the station.s have alri'a<ly begun to build 
stairways from their second stories connecting directly with the gallery of the station 
in order to spare their visitoi’s the trouble of descending into the street. At each 
station there is also a special stairway for the trains of each line and a reserved space 
is railed off along the track, so that the loop may really be said to have 44 stations. 
The whole loop might j>ro]ierly be considered as a single gigantic terminal station 
for all four elevated roads, and as the grandest effort hitherto made to unite several 
railway lines in a single center. ( Newspaper notice). 

Ill conclii.sioii I will iiaino a few of the .sciontific, literary, and art 
associations of Chicago, as far as I heard of them, as these characterize 
the intellectual life of the city; Chicago Astronomical Society, Hum- 
boldt Club, Illinois Audubon Society, Audubon Club, Entomological 
Society. .Mycological Society. Polytechnical Society of Chicago, West- 
ern Society of Engineers, Literary Clul), Kuvenswood Historical 
Society, Chicago Society of Egyptian Kesearch, Altura Library Asso- 
ciation. Chicago Libraiy Club, Bibliographical Society, Book (dub, 
Central Art Association of America, Chicago Art Association, Art Stu- 
dents' League of Chicago, Society of Western Artists, Illinois C'hapteT 
of the American Institute of Architects, Chicago Architectural Club, 
Chicago Ceramic Association, Altura Ceramic Art Club. These, how- 
ever, by no means exhaust the list of such societies. 

B.— NOTES ON SOME EC ROPE AN MUSEUMS AND KINDRED 

INSTITUTIONS. " 

INTRODUCTION. 

After visiting, during the autumn of 1899, some of the museums 
and libraries of the eastern .section of thi* Ibuted States, concerning 
which I made a partial report, it .seemed to me desirable to revisit 
some of the principal museums of Europe, and to examine others for 
the first time, in order to have a just measure for estimation of the 
American establishments, which profoundly impressed me. The gen- 
eral diiv'ction of the Roi'al Collections of Art and Science in Dresden 
also commi.ssioned me to do this in view of the proposed, though 

"Translation of t her cinige Euroj>aisclic Miiscen nnd verwandte In.stitutc-Reiscer- 
fahriingen von Dr. A. B. ileyer. Verlag von R. Fricdlander A .Sohn in Berlin, 
1903. Abhandlungcn und Berichte of the Royal Zoological and Anthropologico- 
Ethnographical Museum at Dresden, X, 1902-3, No. 1. 
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recently deferred, erection of a new museum building in Dresden, and 
I now report on the result of my observations. 

I could not. in the case of cities like London and Pai’is, undertake 
to make as detailed a report as I attempted for New York and Chicago, 
and as I hope to do for Washington, Philadelphia, and Boston (includ- 
ing Cambridge), for that would require much more time than I had at 
niy disposal. There is, indeed, no nece.ssity for this, for the museums 
and allied institutions of London and I’aris are known to every one 
who has to do with nius('um administration. I could oidy endeavor 
to discuss what is new and worth}- of imitation there, and what would 
be valuable for solving our problem in Dresden. 

Although probably noone willtake exceptions to my noting the good 
features that I tind. yet in case of blame some one is certain to say that 
“ those who live in glass houses should not throw stones." Of course 
I am aware of the inadecpiacy of my own efforts, and I know that in 
many instances the dcticiencies are to a greater extent the fault of the 
circumstances than of the persons, for one individual has little con- 
trol of the manv combinations on which the historical development of 
museums and similar institutions depend. It is rare, at least in 
Europe, though possible in America, that anvone has an opportunity 
to commence at the beginning and build up an establishment from the 
foundation. My censure, therefore, can not and will not be personal, 
but will deal rather with the conditions that are beyond the control of 
the individual. If I am blamed for recounting my experiences princi- 
pally in the form of personal impressions, the reader may be assured 
that 1 do so only for the purpose of allowing others to sliare them, for 
which purpose I can not avoid the subjective method of statement. 

The ari-angement indicates the course of my travels during Septem- 
ber and October, 1901. 

Photographs were in most cases difficult to obtain, and my illus- 
trations are consequently not uniformly <listributed, and in some cases 
unsatisfactory. To the gentlemen who were so good as to place orig- 
inals at my disposal, and who were in other ways of much assistance to 
me, I here make acknowledgment of my sincere obligations. 

V.— LONDON. 

17. MUSEUM OF NATURAE HISTORY. 

DEI’ OiTMKXT l)E ISKITISII .MCSECM, CKO.MWEI.I. UI).\D, s. W. 

In its contents the Natural History Museum in London unquestion- 
ably occupies the tirst place among all such museums of the world. 
The portion to which the public i.s admitted is unusuallv extensive and 
is open daily from morning until evening. The visitors are not counted 
by turnstiles and the numbers published annually are consequently not 
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exact. The total for 190<t was 4S5.2S8." One is not compelled to 
check canes, etc., though this can he done without charge. There are 
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The architect iva.s A. Waterhouse." Plate 33 shows the exterior of 
the building, tigs. SI and 82 the ground plans. The interior is impractical 
and disagreeable. Even the officials have positively e.xpressed them- 
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of the first one. The very high entrance hall (Plate 34) appears to me to 
be too churchlike and empty. That it looks very dingy is, of course, 
due first of all to the London atmosphere, but perhaps also it is duo to 
the character of the building materials and the yellow color, being of 
terra cotta, ornamented with animal representations in high relief.® 
The side galleries with skylights (fig. S3) give somewhat the impression 
of factory rooms. The installation is in some respects excellent, but 
in many cases is capable of improvement, notwithsfiinding the fact that 
enormous sums have been expended on it. Some groups of birds, for 
example, cost as much as $250 or more. Rather too much has bew 
done in this respect to the greater neglect of other things. The cases 
are of mahogany, clumsy and unprepossessing; some of the back- 
grounds are green. The labels have been prepared with much care 
and taste. The arrangements for lighting are in part deficient. An 
anthropological gallery has recently been installed, which promises in 
time to be very attractive, ))ut otherwise there has been but little 
general change in the twelve vears since 1 last visited the museum. 
The number of visitors on the three occasions when I was at the museu 
was not great, and one can scarcely feel that there is justification ft 
exposing these valuable collections to the light from morning tih 
evening, when it is evident that they will be ruined thereby. If the 
shades are drawn, however, it becomes so dark that one can see but 
little. Everywhere in England the collections are exhibited during 
the entire dav-. and it is said that this custom must continue, for other- 
wise the money for expenses will not be forthcoming. I think, how- 
ever, that this is an error. If the ofiBcials themselves were only 
convinced that the collections intrusted to their keeping are really 
being injured they would be able to impress this fact upon the trus- 
tees, but thev' fail to consider the subject, or at any rate have neglected 
it until very recently. The public would soon become accustomed to 
shorter hours of opening if there were some way of making them gen- 
erallv knowm. This is not the case now, everyone knowing that he 
can gain admittance from morning until evenino-. 

There are no double w indows, these always being omitted in English 
museums. There is no necessity for them, however, for no annoj’- 

tlie large entrance hall is 170 feet long, 9-5 feet wide, and 72 feet high. Regarding 
the style the architect says (< leneral Guiile to the British Museum, Natural History, 
ISSS, p. 12) that it i.s “earlier K(iinanes<jue, which jn'evailed largely in Lombardy 
and the Rhineland from the tenth century to the end of the twelfth century.” 

"The architect says (Guide to the Museum, p. 14): The Museum is the largest, if 
not imleed the only modern building in which terra cotta has been exclusively used 
for external facades and interior wall surfaces, including all the varied decoration 
which this involves. On the western side of the building, where it is intended that 
the zoological collection shall be placed, the ornamentation of the terra cotta ( which 
will be found very varied both within and w ithout the building) has been based 
exclusively on living organisms. On the east side, w here geology and paleontology' 
find a home, the terra-cotta ornamentation has been derived from extinct specimens. 
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ance is caused hy frost and melting ice. In most respects the climate 
is milder than with us, though single windows are found also in many 
other European museums as well as in the large museums of the 
United States, where the winters are very cold. In the newly-con- 
structed Natural History Museum in Brussels, however (see p. 597), I 



Fig. 83.— Museum of Natiirul History. Lomlon. Side gallery containing fossil reptiles. Skeleton of an 

Iguanodon in the foreground. 


found double windosvs with a very considerable space between the two 
lights. The Director was of the opinion that the great hall (Si by 30 
meters) could not be heated without the double windows. I do not 
share this opinion, for in the present day any room can be well heated. 
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and moroovor, double windows are just as likeh' to become frosted. 
These are not. tlierefore. nece.ssarv in a new building, unless we prefer 
them because the movement of air and consequently of dust can be 
diminished l)y their use, and because the dust from the street is less 
likely to enter, except when, as we shall see below, the windows are 
closely secured and dust-free air is brought in through other openings. 

The Tnuseum can not be said to be entirely fireproof. Much super- 
duous wood is used, and the location of the heating apparatus is 
unfavorable. 

The museum has four departments — zoology, geology, mineralogy, 
and botany. Its annual (expenditure is about $2.10,000. Kach depart- 
ment has a keeper who receives from $6,500 to $4,000, and there are 
assistant keepers with .salaries of $2.*!(»0 to $3,200; assistants of the 
lirst class, with .salaries ranging from $1,500 to $2,500, and of the 
second class, from $750 to $1,500. 

Special mention .should be made of the publication by the museum, 
at its own cost, of systematic de.scriptive catalogues aggregating con- 
siderably more than 200 volumes, with thousands of illustrations. In 
thi.s undertaking the British Museum is preeminent and by it has put 
deeply in its debt e\ ery student of natural .science. It excels all other 
museums of the earth so markedly in this respect that th(\v sink into 
insigniticance by compari.son. It would be useless even to attempt to 
compete with England in this regard. The.se catalogues are not only 
catalogues of the collections of the iiruseum, but monographs in which 
all known species are described, whether they are represented in the 
museum or not. There is, however, little that is lacking in the collec- 
tions of the British Museum, for, as has already been said, no col- 
lections in the world can be compared with them in completene.ss. It 
is not my purpose here to describe in detail this famou.s collection. 
The most notable exhibits are, perhaps, tho.se in the mineralogical and 
paleontological departments, and in the so-called •’Index Museum"’ 
of the main hall, which .serves as an introduction to zoology and is an 
original creation of the former director. Sir M’illiam Flower. Many 
inuseums have endeavored to imitate thi.s feature to some extent. 
The catalogues mentioned are distributed liberally. 

IS. BRITISH MUSKUM. 

[Great Russel] ‘street. BlfH»m'-bury J 

In the British Museum on this occasion I confined my attention 
chietly t(j the ethnographic collection. It contains many valuable old 
specimens, hut has not kept pace with its sister collections. hile 
Berlin has since tin* seventi('s built up an ethnogra])hical collection 
which is scarcely to be surpassed, and good collections have been 
brought together in many cities of Europe and America. London has 
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made little progress in the latter half of the last century. The former 
director. Sir Auiiustus Fraidvs. a man of European reputation, and 
durino- the time of his administration (ls60 to 18S0). the best authority 
on ethnographical matters — one might say the teacher of the older gen- 
eration of ethnographers — gave in the latter part of his life less atten- 
tion to the broader problems of ethnography. However, on account 
of the world-wide rule of the. English (Tovernment, it is naturally and 
must eontinue to he the task of the Tiritish Museum to lead in eth- 
nograph}'. sine(‘ that museum has greater opportunities than any 
other. This colleetion nevertheless has not made much progress, 
and the contents of the ethnographical department of the British 
Museum make no better showing than many of the continental 
museums, not to mention the Biu'lin collection. In this stepmotherly 
treatment of ethnography the British Museum does not set a good 
example to the other museums throughout that country, while the 
Bei'lin Museum, for example, has had and continues to have a fruitful 
influence throughout the whole of Germany. In London the antiqui- 
ties resulting from the English explorations in the Pacific Ocean (the 
British Museum was established in 1753) are. howc\er. still unex- 
celled. The arrangement, cla.ssitication. and labeling h'avc' something 
to be desired. The exhibits in halls lighted from above are crowded 
and not pleasing. 

In this respect England has allowed herself to be surpassed, but thi.s 
fault may be found with all of her ethnographic collections, excepting 
that at Oxford (see ]). 533). 

IVhile much has beem generally done in the British iMusoum in the 
way of explanatory labeling, this can not be said of the ceramic col- 
lection, which, however, still excels in that respect some of the conti- 
nental collections. 

The famous library of the British Mu.seum. although it possesses 
such magnificent features, can not as a building or in manv C)f its 
installations and contri\ ances compare with the new American libraries. 
It requires, for example, from a half to three-quarters of an hour to 
obtain a book, and. besides, the facilities for reading are not entirely 
convenient. Books are not allowed to be taken home. The printed 
catalogues, on the other hand, are unequalcd, being — considering the 
riches of the collections, for the most part bibliographies, while tlu'v 
contain also a large numix'r of cross references — admirable works. 
G. A. Criiwell " calls them “a milestone in the history of catalogue 
making.” In 1875. the manuscript catalogue having increased to 2,000 
volumes and being too unhandy and cumbrous for use. its printing 
was undertaken, and was completed in twenty years, from issi to 
1000, about loo quarto parts at a price of 8150. increase. Innv- 

ever, is so extraordinary that the printing has be(m continued, and 

« Mitthcilungeii des Ofsterreichisclu-n Verein.s mr Billuithekwc.sen. V, 1901, p. oil. 
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there has been published, for example, a three-volume subject catalogue 
in octavo, embracing the additions from 1S80 to 1895, comprising over 
120.000 works. The library receives all volumes copyrighted in Great 
Britain and Ireland and in the British colonies, and expends about 
f50,0003’early each for purchases and for binding. As to the number 
of volumes erroneous reports are generally circulated. It is claimed 
that the National Library in Paris is the largest, with 3,000,000 volumes; 
then follows tlie British Museum, with over 2,000.000; then the Berlin 
Koyal Library, with 1,000,000. As a matter of fact the British Museum 
is the richest, with from four to five millions, of which perhaps half 
a million arc periodicals that occupy 12 straight miles and embrace 
over 30,000 difl'er(‘nt journals (exclusive of newspapers), in whieh 
respect no other library in the world even approximately approaches 
it. In wealth of hooks, therefore, the library of the British Museum 
in London is unequaled, though the number of readers is compara- 
tively small — in 1899, 188,554." 

The total number of visitors to the British Museum in 1900 was 
689,249 persons, of which 43,892 came on Sundays.* 

19. OTHER LONDON .MUSEUMS. 

.MCSEC.M (IF THF; KOY.M, COI.LEOE of SCKOEONS of EXGL.IX11. 

This famous museum of comparative anatomy, whose directors in 
recent times ha^•e been, in succe.ssion, Owen and Flower, can perhaps 
be regarded as the best natural-.science museum in the world, even 
though it does not entirely correspond to the modern standard. It 
consists of a series of large halls with skylights and two or three gal- 
leries one above the other (Plate 35 represents one of these halls). On 
account of this arrangement the light is sometimes insufficient; there 
are c(n-ners and spaci's underneath the galleries which are completely 
dark, and the I’ctlection from the gla.ss desk cases in the galleries is 
very annoying. The general effect, however, is noble and beautiful. 
Much stre.ss is laid upon the admirable method of installation, though 
it does not always in every respect rejn'esent the highest advances. 
The anthropological collection is, in particular, not so carefully and 
scientitically installed as far-reaching demands would necessitate, and 
the whole museum could be kept much cleaner. There is, however, 
not a sufficient labor force for this purpo.se. 

Although the di.sadvantage of high halls and galleries lighted from 
above was known, in order not to depart from the uniform plan of the 
interior of the museum a similar large hall has latelj’ been added. 
The cabinets and cases are, as is almost uniformh" the case in England, 
constructed of mahogany — antiquated and clumsv, and not dust proof. 

« In 191X), 198,566; in 1901, 200,035. ^iln 1901, 718,614, of which on Sundays 48,895. 



Plate 35 



Royal College of Surgeons, London. 
Hall o) (•(tmparalivo Anatoinx. 
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The soot from the air of the citj" does not penetrate too much into the 
building, since, with the exception of the skylights, there are no win- 
dows in the halls; a double glass roof, moreover, offers considerable 
protection. The ventilation ari-aiigements are primitive. 

The library comprises 5U,0U0 volumes and does not incorporate ani' 
books relating to systematic zoology. There is a card catalogue 
arranged by authors and suljjects. 

The collections contain upward of 11,000 comparative-anatomy 
preparations, among them upward of 3,700 fossil and nearly 2,700 
pathologico-anatomical. Excellent printed catalogues concerning 
them are published, among others a Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Osteological iSeries contained in the iMuseum of the Koval College of 
Surgeons of England (2 vols., London, 1S53, quarto, xlv, 914 pp.); 
a Catalogue of the Specimens illustrating the Osteology and Dentition 
of Vertebrated Animals, recent and extinct, contained in the Museum 
of the Royal fiollege of Surgeons of England, I-III (London, 1879-1891, 
octavo. Ixvii, 1U30 pp.): a Descriptive Catalogue of the Teratological 
Series in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons of England 
(London. 1893, octavo, xxiii. 192 pp). The collection is, ffrst of all, 
scientific, and as such is a true ornament to the nation. 

The illustration given is re])roduced from the Souvenir of the Cen- 
tenary of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, 1800-1900 (Lon- 
don, 1900. ([uarto, 33 pp.). 

■SOCTH KEyslXliTilN i)R VICTORIA AND ALBERT MI'SECM. 

This famous museum of art and industry is unsuitable as a building, 
the lighting being in some parts very bad and the installation much 
too crowded and not well adapted for inspection." The labeling is 
very good throughout, though the cards are printed in such small type 
that in the insufficient light they are often quite illegible. On the 
other hand, the former India Museum (Indian section), that now 
belongs to it, is installed in a primitive, unsystematic manner, and 
insufficiently’ labeled. Furthermore, the ethnographic section, part of 
which is very valuable, is not well arranged. The management of the 
oriimtal art collections, which, with the Indian one ju.st mentioned, are 
now located in the adjacent Imperial Institute (which, intended in the 
first place for collections, is now occupied by the universitv). is not 
entirely satisfactory. New halls, however, arc now being erected for 
both these large collections. It is impo.ssible for me to do justice to the 
tremendous whole of the 8outh Kensington Museum in the space of 
this report. Besides, it is generally known. Its excessive abundance 
of objects quite oppresses the receptive faculty of the most alert sight- 

“ “The worst possilile conception of tlie mode of arranfrinfr museums is exemplified 
at South Kensinjrton.” ' W. S. Jevons, .SV«-»d Hrforw, 1883, p. .59. 

XAT lies 1903 34 
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seer." This overabundance constitutes an especial vice of museiuu 
science. Only the best should be readily accessible. Here also the 
collections are damaged b^’ being exposed to daylight (also to electric 
light) from morning until evening, which is the more regrettable since 
a large portion of the exhibits are of sui'h a nature as not to endure 
the light at all. The exposure is, therefore, scarcely justitiable. 

The number of vi.dtors to the museum in ItlUO was 840.489. of which 
87,854 came on Sunda 3 's. Undjrellas and the like are not deposited 
at the door. Visitors are at a disadvantage on account of the small 
number of trained attendants. The majority of attendants in nearly 
all English museums are policemen, who are engaged oidy temporarily. 
One is therefore unable to obtain information of any value concerning 
the collections, and on account of the size of the whole exhibition a 
study of the “guides” and “handbooks" is not to be thought of 
unless one is pui'suing a single cpiestion. Even if a person wishes, for 
example, to obtain information about some certain object, it requires 
at least an hour or more, on account of the extent of the collection. 

The annual expenditure for 1897-98 amounted to 18420. opo. of which 
$70,000 was devoted to the purchase of specimens. §19o.0oi» to sala- 
ries (SOO.OOO to the policemen). $t>o.0(.(0 for cleaning, and $2t».tit>0 for 
heating and lighting.'' Some vm-y instructive data relating to the 
internal atfairs of this museum ma\’ be found in the second report 
from the select committee on museums t)f the science and art depart- 
ment. with the proceedings of the committee, ordered by the House 
of Commons to be printed July 29, 1898 (folio. lo.5 pp. ). 

NATIDNaI. I.AI.I.KKY. 

The National (lallery. with its famous collection of paintings. lackA 
intimate charm in the style of its luiikling and in the installation of 
the pictures. This is emphasized by the great intlux of the general 
public. Embrellas, etc., are recpiired to be deposited. In 1901 it was 
visited bv 478.-340 persons on 204 free days, besides 35.704 on 3(» Sun- 
day afternoons, and 42.177 on Tuesdays and Fridays for an admission 
fee of six pence, making a total of 550.227. (The Dresden (Tallerv 
had. in I90l. 200.2t)3 visitors.) 

N\TK)N'.\L <l\Lr,EF{Y OF ARTS, OR TATE (i MH.EKY. 

Th(> Tate (lallery i^ a new building, in classic style, designed by 
S. K. ,1. .Smith and constructed in 1897-1899. 1 do not regard the 

building, as such, especially noteworthv or well adapted to its pur- 

" "That tlu* Sunth Kiaisington Museum sliouhl have degenerateil into a vast, 
i-haotic oinitniin-i/fithf rinii, witliout iiitelligit)ie ])lan, metliodic province, nr <letinite 
nnler, \\:ts only to he exjiected as the ultimate result of this system alone." T. C. 
Robinson, Xiniln nth 1S92, p. 1029. 

''tor tlie \ear 190.3, £t)6,9!l4 ha.s l)een granted, inclusive of the Bethnal (treen 
Museum, a branch institution. 
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pose. In 18yl there were 185,344 visitors on 206 free days, besides 
42,015 on 30 Sunday afternoons, and 25,821 on Tuesday's and Frida^-s 
for an admission fee of six pence; total, 253,270. 

WALLACE COLLECTION. 

This famous collection of paintings and works of art is installed in 
a palace (Hertford House), which, though it has been to some extent 
adapted to its prc'sent pui-pose, yet posses.'^es many disadvantages as a 
museum. It is one of the greatest attractions of its kind in London. 
It formerly l)elonged to the Wallace estate, but was later presented to 
the nation. Its value is estimated at $20,000,000." 

HOYAL BOTANICAL CARKENS. 

Tlie Kcwdardens, the foremost scientific establishment of the world 
in systematic botany, is admirably administered, with an excellent 
museum of practical botanv. 

noRN’IMAX FREE MCSECM.'' 

"The arrangement of the building is as follows: Connected with 
some smaller halls, which are first entered, is a larger one about li>8 
by 6() feet and 42 feet high, with skylight, and encircled above with 
a gallery 6 feet 6 inches broad. These spaces constitute the front 
half of the building, and contain a systematically arranged ethno- 
graphical collection, chiefly of personal ornaments, which are installed 
in the gallery in cabinets. In the rear half of the building, on the 
ground door, the ethnographical collection is continued. The hall is 
not provided with any light, and when anyone is admitted it is illumi- 
nated liy electric lights. Here the objects are arranged more in a 
geographical order. The second story of the rear building is on a 

"For tlic year ]90.S, £9,06H has liceii iijraiiteil for the adiiiiiiistration of this iiuiseiiiu. 

''Extracts from a rejiurt wliich was placeil at my disposal hy Dr. O. Ricliter, 
as.sistaiit in the Dresden Ethnographical Mnseimi, who \isited the llornimaii Museum 
ill Feliruary, 1902. I clid not tind time to vi.sit this mn,seuin, on account of its ilis- 
tance in Forest Hill. From a de.seription hy the director. K. ()uick, in the Rrpoii 
of tin' _]fin,uriis Assii'-iiitinn. 1900, iiaftes .aS- 63 (compare, also, the Horniman Free 
iMu.si'uui, in Till' Shn/lo, XXI\', pp. 196-202, with -o illustrations, 1901 ), I note that 
this mu.seuui of art and science was huilt in 1.S99 hy C. II. Townsend, in free Renais- 
.sance style, fireproof, of reil bricks, with limestone front, in which is introduced a crystal 
mosaic jiicture :!() feet lon<;aud 11 feet high, after the desiini of A. Bell. The building 
has a hell tower 33 meters high, which contains a water reservi lir for supplying the heat- 
ing aiiparatiis. The mnseum is. in its entirety, ahoiit 280 feet long and 65 feet wide. 
The collections Avere formerly in'-talled in the residence of i\Ir. F. ,1. Ilondnian, who 
had zeahiusly collecteil them in his travels around the worhl during forty years, and Avho 
allowed his residence to l)e torn <iown to make room for tlie museum. Since 1891 it 
has been open to visitors on three days in each Aveek. Between 1891 and 1898, Aviien 
it Ava.s demolished to make room for the new huilding, it Avas visited bv 455,.591 per- 
son.s. Since 1891 the director has issiieil, annually, a brief rejiort, with illustrations. 
The library contains 6,000 volume.s. There are 7 officials. The entire cost of main- 
tenance is defrayed by Mr. Horniman. 
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level with the gallery of the front half, and consists of a hall (natural- 
history collections) with a .skjdight, about 108 by 60 feet and 42 feet 
high, with galleries about it (insects, minerals). 

“The main portion of the ethnographical collection is arranged by 
classes, as in the tnuseum at Oxford (sec p. 533). The cases are of 
mahogany, and also black, with panes of plate gla.ss, 8 feet high, 40 
inches broad, and 1 foot 7 inches deep, with .sea-green background, 
and similar shelves, which show up the contents very distinctly. The 
labels are printed in black letters on a white ground pasted on a red- 
bordered card. Nearly every .specimen has a label. The exhibit is 
vei V clean, intelligible, and elegant. The entire museum can be lighted 
by electricity, a portion of the lights being supported by brass mount- 
ings in the modern pendant style. In the dark adjoining room arc 
placed apparently such parts of the ethnographical section as could 
not find place in the main hall without injuring its fine gcmeial effect, 
or whatever was unsuitabh* for exhibiting. This room represents 
the storehouse of the exhibition series. Eastern A.sia and India are 
especially well repre.sonted. but thei’c is also a fine Benin collection 
(see Seventh .A.nnual Keport. 1837. pp. IS. 13. Plates ii-v), as also some 
things from New Zealand. 

"In the zoological collection there art' three fine' animal groups, 
the elk. the walru.s. and the polar bear." 

HHITI.SH KlKK-fREVKNTION' (OMMIITEE. 

1 should not omit mentioning an institution, praiseworthy and of 
unusual importance to museums, namely, the British fire-prevention 
committee, M hich has i.ssued publications since isity. These ma\ be 
obtained at the offices of the committee (No. 1 Waterloo place, Pall 
Mall, London). The contents of the volumes bear upon the com- 
prehensive functions and purpo.ses of the society, as may be wit- 
nessed by a few of the titles here given: I (ten articles with many 
illu.strations. 1838. Eire-resisting floors used in London; Lessons 
from fire and panic: How to build fireproof structures. II (ten arti- 
cles with many illustrations, 13Ut>, Eire tests with unprotected 
columns; Eire tests w ith fioors; Fire tests with ceilings. Ill (ten arti- 
cles with many illustrations. 13UO, §5). Eire tests with doors; Fire 
tests with jjartitions; Eire tests with glass." The chairman of the 
committee and the publisher of its reports is Architect E. O. Sachs, 
London. 

It will be seen that 1 have treated in the above pages only a small 
portion of the London collections, and that portion only in the most 
cursory manner. 

" Tliere appeareil also in 1902 two volniiies, with 219 anti 226 paftes and very many 
plates, under the title Facts on Fire Prevention; The results of fire tests conducted 
by the British tire-prevention committee. Edited by Edwin U. Sachs, architect, 
London. B. T. Batsford, 94 High Holborn. 




gothif structun! (ItSoT-iSHit). 1 pass over the natiiral-seienee collee- 
tio!is, as I have no special remarks to make regarding them." The 
ethnographical collection, however, is distinguished from all other 
similar ethnographical collections in the world bv the manner of its 
installation. 

'‘In all ethnographical museums a geographical classification is 
adopted as the principal basis of arrangement, wherebv all objects 
from the same region are groniied together— a system obviouslv 

« Prof. E. Ray Uinkester, of the Rritisli .tlnseuni, said in 1,SW7 ooiu'erning tlie build- 
ing of the Oxford University Mu.-enni- “Our great univer.aity inuseuin building is 
simply an absurdity.” Itcport I'ninviliuijs Mim iiiiixAmiuciittion, 1897, pp, 21-22 (1903 ) 
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advantageous from many points of view, and especially to students of 
comi^arative ethnology, as showing at a glance the condition of culture 
to be found in any tribe, race, or district. In the Pitt Rivers Museum, 
on the other hand, the primary basis of classification which is adopted 
and which distinguishes it from other kindred museums, is one like 
that employed in the arrangement of most natural-history museums, 
the objects being grouped according to their morphological affinities 
and resemblances (as it were), all objects of like form and function being- 
brought together into groups, which again are subdivided into smaller 
groups — into genera and species, as one might almost sa^-." (See Bal- 
four's remarks in Report IMnseums Association, 1S97, p. 51.) There is 
onh' one larger natural-historv nmseum that is arranged geographic- 
ally, and that is the Agassiz Museum of Comparative Zoology- in Cam- 
bridge, in the Cnited .States, wliich on that account became famous 
during the life of its originator. Its reputation can not now be 
claimed to so great an extent, since, although it is otherwise so 
important in the scientific world, it has not in this one respect kept 
abreast witli tlu' times. There is. however, an example on a small scale 
of geographic classification of a zoological collection, wliich I shall 
mention beyond under Dublin. It is therefore possible to study in the 
Oxford collection, so to speak, the natural history and the phylogeny 
of the various arts and industries of mankind. To this end Pitt 
Rivers, so far as possible, associated in groups all like objects from 
the various parts of the world in which they occur. By means of 
such synoptic series, when fairly representative, geographical distri- 
bution of any class of implements, weapons, etc., may be seen and 
the relative condition and local variations of kindred or .similar objects 
may be studied and vimvs formed as to the important question of the 
monog-enesis or polygenesis of certain widely distributed arts. The 
probable lines of di.sper.sal where they have apparently emanated from 
one center, may be determined upon incidentally, of course, helping to 
throw light upon the migrations of races themselves. Moreover, by 
arranging the specimens in each group in progressive series — that is, 
by commencing with those objects whi(di appear to be the most primi- 
tive and general in their class, and by leading graduallv up to the 
higher and more specialized forms, the developmental histort' of the 
higher forms may be at any rate suggestively illustrated and material 
1 h> supj)lied for the study of the growth of culture. We are enabled 
to form some conclusions as to the variations by which progress in any 
given art or industry has .step by .step been affected." Inasmuch as 
the prehistoric status of civilized peoples, corresponding to that of 
our present lowly-cultured races is included, one learns to understand 
better the relics of former times that have remained to cultivated 

“ Report Museums Association, 1897, p. ri2. 
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man. Ethnography thus develops into an eminenth’ historical science. 
Maps, such as show the geographical distribution of the liow. etc., 
explanatory sketches and photographs, contribute to a better under- 
standing of the specimens. Such an arrangement is unusuall}' 
fascinating and suggestive, but it should not be without an adjoining 
collection geographicalh* installed. Only a great ethnographic muse- 
um like the Berlin INluseum could carry out both classifications. A 
very limited representation of this could formerly be seen in the 
Dresden nephrite collection, and additional attempts have been made 
in the collection of the East Asiatic Ceramics from the shores of the 
Indian Ocean, as well as in the collection of ear and arm ornaments. 



Fig. 8o,— U niversity Museum, Oxford. (Pitt Rivers collection.) A comer of upper gallery. 


But imagine the grettt mass of ethnographic objects from all the 
peoples of the earth arranged in this manner. To present an idea 
of what this is 1 give below the principal groups of the .system, 
the fundamental principles of which were laid down by Pitt liivers. 
btit which have since been developed by the present director, H. Bal- 
four. The small subdivisions number many hundreds. Pitt Rivers 
originally had his collection in his own private house (he was then 
called Lane Fox, only changing his name upfui coming into his father's 
estate), but as it increased he lent it to the Bethnal Green Museum in 
London, a branch of tlie South Kensington Museum, where I saw it 
in 1878. Erom there it was later transferred into the last-named 
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museum, until it was deposited in Oxford. In 1377 there was pub- 
lished a very valuable printed catalogue, by Lane, Fox." 

Since then, however, the collection has increased, mostly through 
donations, and otdy .slightly by purcha.se and exchange. The annual 
expenditure of the ethnographic .section of the university museum is 
only Si. 000, from which also an assistant must be paid, and occasional 
.smaller sums allotted for additional purchases. Fnder these circum- 
stances its progress is all the more remarkable. 

Figs. 84 and 8.5 give rppre.sentations of the interior. The Gothic 
building with skylights is not very .suitable and is in .some respects 
unattractive and unadapted to museum purposes (see, for example, tig. 
85, part of a gallery). That the Gothic style is suitable for museum 
buildings -is demonstrated by .several American examples (Fniversity 
of Chicago, .see p. 401), but it must ))e applied in a very ditferent 
manner than in Oxford, where the typical Gothic halls ai-e, found 
without modilication. 

The .system is as follows: 


PRIXCrPAL (iROrP.S OF .‘^PECniEX.S. 


I, Prehistoric: 


Oroujied by period. . . 


Grouped by form and 
locality. 


I'ali>olitliii‘ jieriod: British Island.s. France. Egypt, 
India, -\fricu, Tasniania (recent). 

Vui'e jieriod. 

Kitchen mitlden.i, ancient and modern 
Keolilhh- jieriod: British Islands, France, Swiss and 
Italian lakes, Italy, Greece, Scandinavia. 

Slone celts (axes and adzes) in geographical and 
morphological groups. 

\ Ilnnnner-stones, pounders, rubhitoj-stones, etc. 

(.'ores and flukes, ivorked-flakes. 

\ Simpers. 

Knives, lunre-hnuh, etc. 

Arnur-hruds. 


Manufacture of stone implements, methods n.sed. 
Kiilural-fnrms. 

Modern ijiin-flint mukinij. 

Forgeries. 

/fn fting of stone and shell implements. 
r,»e of bone, ivory, ami horn in manufacture of imidements — 
Bronze age — 


-tge of copper. 

-Ige of bronze, celts {development of forms), knives, ra:ors, chisels, 
daggers and strords. speardteads, arro/rdieads, mace-heads, ron/s, 
miscellaneous. 

Iron age: Farhj cures and adzes, spear-heads and arroir-hcads, strords and 
dtujgers. 


"Catalogue of the anthropological collection lent by Col. Lane Fox for exhibition 
in the Bethnal fireen Branch of the South Kensington (Museum, 1S74, xvi, 184 pp., 
14 jilates. 
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II. .Vhts of life; 

War and the chase: Chibn; boomerangs; spears ami lances; instruments for 
throwing spears; arrou-s, quivers; bows {plain ami composite), cross- 
bows, bnlhi-bows, blow-gnus; archers' urin-gnards, bowstring j)nllers; 
many-pointed spears; harpoons; slings, bolas; a.res, and adzes; hal- 
bards; glaives, etc.; swords; daggers and knives; fighting-rings (ces- 
tus, etc. ); fire-arms. 

Defensive arms: I'arryiiig-sticks and shields, hody-armoiii; helmets. 

Food: Fishing appliances, traps, agriciillurid implements, grinding-mills, i-ook- 
ing ntnisihs, strainei:s, etc. 

Fire making (domestic and ceremonial); llliiminatuni (lamps, candles, 
torches). 

I’ottery: llandniade pottery, wheel-made iiottery, varieties, substitutes for 
pottery. 

Clotliing: (.'orers and garments, head-gear, foot-gear, umbrellas and siin-shades. 
fans and Jly-whisks, sjiinning, string-making, string and net-work. 

Locomotion: Wearing; basketry; bark cloth; wheel and other transport; skates 
and snowshues; navigation (boats, shijis, paddles, etc.); horse year 
(harness, bits, .shoes, spurs, stirrups); whips and flagella; staves; cra- 
dles and baby curriers. 

Domestic appliances, etc.: Ttmls (cutting, sawing, drilling, ra.sping, etc.); 

sjioons, forks, knives; locks and keys; measures of weight, time, etc.; 
currency; writing and /n'imitire records; dwellings; head re.sts; sur- 
gical appliances, medicine; -metallurgy (bronze, iron). 

III. Arts of PLE.tsiRE: 

Personal adornment: Toilet gear, niirrors, combs, co.'.metics; tattooing; artificial 
ile,foriiiation (head, feet, lijis, ears, nose); hair and hair dressing. 

Personal ornaments: (.)rnaments of shell, bones and teeth of anima/s. vegetable 
.sidwtance; arnilets and leglets; belts and sashes; pouches, beads and bead- 
work; feather work; torques; rings; penaiiiinlar rings; Jibidii ; ring brooches; 
pins; cloak fasteners. 

Tobacco and hemp smoking, etc.: yarcotics and stiniiilants. 

Alnsical instruments: Percussion (rattles, gongs, bells, drums, etc.); wind (syrin.r, 
whistles, reed iustriinients, triimpet.s); stringed (musical how, harjis, zith- 
ers, dulcimers, guitars, fiddles, etc.); masks (dancing, ceremonial, dra- 
matic). 

Art: (iraphic and jila.stic art; development of ornament and jiattern.s; animal form 
in art; human form in art; zooniorphic, phyllinnorphic designs; geometric 
patterns; loop, coil, and frit patterns; infiiience of le.ctiles on designs, etc. 

IV. M.coic A.VD Rei.ioiox: 

Magic, .sorcery, etc., divination; primitive religion; oriental religions; e.v rotos; 
treatment of the dead; inir trophies. 

V. t'EHEMONI.CL IJIPLEilEXTS. 

OB.7ErTS COLLECTED DCRIN*; c.rPT.VIX COOK's VOV.KoEs. 

The valuable Cook collections are still kept tooethcr in a special 
series, for which we should be the more thankful since there are but 
few traces found in museums of this early stage of ethnooraphic sci- 
ence relating to the time of the first contact of Europeans with the 
South Sea Islanders. 

The arrangement of the collection is of such a unique character that 
a thorough study, to be satisfactory, should be pursued for at h-ast 
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.several weeks. On account of tlie wealth of its contents, and the 
thoughtful manner in which evei'vthing ha.s heen brought together 
and arranged, it is hard to portray it graphically. The collection is 
extraordinarily complete in h'pical .specimens, as a continuous effort 
is made to fill every gap. Very little has been published concerning 
the.se .systematic series. The museum i.ssiies annual reports. The 
installation, arrangement in detail, and labeling still leave something 
to be desired, as is also true of the cases, which, being of the South 
Kensington pattern, are somewhat primitive. 

The Oxford Ethnographic Museum seems to me to be in the fir.st 
rank of establishments of its kind. I confined my attention in Oxford 
to the examination of this museum. 

VII.— BIRMINGHAM. 

21. CORPORATION ART OALLERY AND MLT.SEUM. 

Birmingham lias a population of more than half a million people. 
In the rear wing of the council housm built in l.STs, in the Oreek style, 
at a cost of !?1, 250,000. is located the Corporation Art Gallery and 
Museum. The rooms are large, insufficiently lighted with sk 3 'lights, 
and in the largest hall is found a gallerv. It resembles in its contents, 
arrangement, and general mode of administration, the South Kensing- 
ton Museum in London, which has .served as the pattern for many 
English museums, and which also often lends its collections to these 
similar institutions. On account of the very great smokiness of this 
large manufacturing city the interior of the Birmingham mu.seum i.s 
blackened and not very atti'active. On four days of the W’eek it is 
open from lo a. m. to h p. m. : on two. from it.) a. in. to 6 p. in. or 4 
p. m.. and on .Sundays from 2 to 5 ji. m. Eor several ytair.s, practi- 
cally all over England, the museums have been opened on Sundai'.s. 
That the exhibits are damagi'd bv such a continuous lighting' is certain, 
though in this respect it onlv shares the fate of all English and Amer- 
ican collections. 

In lyoo a universitv was founded in Biriningham, for both sexes, 
having an endowment of S3,00(),0oo and an apjiropriation bv the ciG' 
and state of 855. oOo annualli’. There is also a librarv. founded in 
l.Sttl, containing 2bo.U00 volumes, with a r'earlv expenditure of 
8S7.0()0. which dailv circulates upward of 4. (.lOO volumes. I devoted 
no time to these two institutions.'' since the. universitv is hardh' 
organized and the library is not modern. 

"For iiiforiuatiiin see Mincrra, XI, pp. I00-I02, ami ,1. ,1. Dtrle, the Free Library, 
IS!)/, pp. 17;!-1.S2; also F. J. Burgoyne, Library Construction, 1897, pp. 144-146. 
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VIII.— MANCHESTER. 

Manchester i.s an incredibh’ smokj* city, with over three-quarters of 
a million inhabitants. Dresden, which suffers a like disadvantage in 
Germany, is a veritable paradise in comparison with it. We are 
compelled to pity the development of culture which ripens under such 
circumstances, and which transforms human habitations into hells. 
A noble citizen of Manchester, T. C. Horsfall," took it upon himself 
to attempt to improve the conditions by both voice and pen, although 
there is no probability that he will be successful. 1 mention among 
others the following of his writings: The Relation of Arts to the Wel- 
fare of the Inhabitants of English Towns (1894. dO pp.): The Govern- 
ment of Manche.ster (1895, ,46 pp.); An Ideal for Life in Manchester 
Realizable if — (1900, :24 pp.), and The U.se of Pictures in Education 
(1902, 28 pp.). In the second paper mentioned lie writes on page 10: 

I (U) not think that in any otiier country so large a jiart of the race has been 
brought in stature and general build so far below the normal stature and build of the 
race as has been the case in east and south [.oinlon an<l in the poorer parts of all our 
large towns; '' while the continued prevalence of drinking and licentiousness, and the 
raphl spread of betting and gambling show that the average mental and moral state 
is no better than the physical. * * * The vast Konian Empire fell for lack of 
men and the vaster British Empire, however numerous the British people may be, 
must also fall for want of men if we continue to allow the health of the bodies, brains, 
and hearts of the people of our towns to be sapped as they are now being sapped in 
a great part of Manchester. 

And in the last-mentioned paper, page 4: 

The condition of the town— the condition of all large English manufacturing 
towns — is simply terrible. * * * Ever since 1 went abroad, for the first time 
after reaching maidiood, I have felt convinced that, whatever other reasejns there 
may be for our not being loved, the light apparently thrown on the true nature 
of the belief, which England profe.«ses to hold, that she is the great civilizer of the 
world, by what the greater j)ai-t of London is and what ^Manchester and all other 
large manufacturing towns are, and are allowed by the well-to-do classes in this, 
the richest I'ountry in the world, to continue to la?, is in itself sutlicient reason for 
our not being loved or respected, and for our Ijeing regarded as the nation which 
is of all the most wishful to deceive itself and others. * * * With all that is 
sound in his ( that is, the King of Ashanti’s “ poor bloodthirsty King Prempet” ) nature 
he would know that the life of an unsacrificed Ashanti is preferable to, and only 
nominally less civilized than, that of the Ancoats rough and of those rich persons 
who are willing to allow their countrvmen to be Ancoats roughs. 

Aiicoat.s is u suburb to the east of Manchester and has a museum — 
Manchester Art ^Iiisetim at Ancoats — which, in imitation of the Beth- 
nal Green ^luseum in London, provides musical performances and 

« Mr. Horsfall received the honorary title of doctor at the semicentennial celebra- 
tion of the university in 1901. 

>’ ,1. M. Rhodes showed at the meeting of the British Medical Association in 1902, 
that there die in Manchester 198 out of every 1,000 children, in London 1.54 of 1,000. 
See Xatiun, LXXV, 1902, p. 142. 
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lectures for the poor people of thi.s seetion of the city and a primary 
school, for children from 10 to 14 years of age, in natural historj", Eng- 
lish history, and physical geography. More is done in this direction 
in England than in Germany, although it does not appear to me that 
the population is thereby anj' more enlightened than ours. It is rather 
the contrary. At all events, our school education is a better one, and 
this can not be brought about by influencing the adults. 

All the buildings of the city are of a deep black, and this is coupled 
with a smoke-filled atmosphere.® For this reason a great portion of 
the population lives miles away about the town, and tens of thousands 
may be seen coming into town in the morning and going out in the 
afternoon. That the interests of museums must suffer under these 
unfavorable conditions is obvious, so I am the more pleased to be able 
to call attention here to some noteworthy features. 

22. MANCHESTER MUSEUM OF OWENS COLLEOE. 

Owens College was founded by John Owens, a Manchester mer- 
chant, who died in 1846. Opened in 1851, it has an endowment of 
$500,(100. It is known as the University of Manchester, with 1,200 
students of both se.xes and 80 instructors, and constitutes a part of the 
Victoria University, which embraces ^Manchester, Liverpool, and 
Leeds, but has its seat in Manchester.* A million dollars was collected 
by subscription, and the aggregate property of the schools amounts 
to $3,750,000. In 1870, A. Waterhouse began the construction of a 
group of buildings in the Gothic style, which, as remarked under 
the heading of Oxford, is not well adapted for museums and the like, 
at all events, when it is not restrained. Mr. Waterhouse, who is one 
of the most noted architects of England, also designed the new town 
hall in Manchester, built during 1868-1.877. at a cost of $4,000,000, 
and the a.ssize courts, built in 1864 at a cost of $500,000, both in the 
Gothic style. In the town hall, which has 314 rooms and a tower 93 
meters high, one is at once convinced of the unsuitability of this arch- 
itecture when looking at the dark stairways and pas.sages where artifi- 
cial lights must be employed even on bright summer day.s. The 
pre.sent museum building was constructed during 1886-88. I do not 
give an exterior view of the structure, wdiich is in the .same .style as the 
other buildings. Quite recently a lai'ge hall (Whitworth Hall) has 
been erected adjoining this, at a cost of $225,000, for which, however, 
the Gothic style is in every way well suited. 

The Natural Science Mu.seum of Owens College (the university), 
under th(‘ curatorship of W. E. Hoyles, embraces mineralogi’, paleon- 

" Mr. Horsfall also speaks, in a paper published in 1903, of the horrible filthiness 
of the air. 

f'A movement is now on foot to establish separate universities in the three cities 
named. 
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tology, botany, zoology, anthropology, archeology, ethnography 
(also numismatics), and is well administered. The large ground floor 
hall, 100 by 50 feet in dimensions, with side lights on the right and 
left and with cases at right angles with the walls, is well lighted 
by large windows (tig. 86). One is here again convinced that this 
is the only proper method of museum lighting, since the halls on the 
second floor, with skylights and two galleries, one above the other 
(tig. 87), are poorly lighted and suffer under reflections from the 
glass of the cases. The main stairway leads only to this story with 
its large rooms. 100 by 50 feet floor space. 40 feet high, while the 
two galleries are reached by an inside stairway (tig. S7). Tlie Gothic 
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Fig. 86. — Owens College, Mnnehester. England, Manche'=‘ter Museum. Fir^t floor. 



architecture has a disturbing efl'ect and detracts from the impressive- 
ness of the exhibits, which it overshadows. Then again, because of 
the favade, a diflerence in height, with steps, had to be introduced in 
the interior, which is inconvenient. Thus in the rear of the main 
halls already mentioned there is a transverse hall about 72 by 30 feet 
in size. The terrazzo pavement is not e.specially suitable, since, as 
elsewhere, it becomes broken. Nonelastic stone floors in museums 
are fatiguing to visitors. The wooden cases and cabinets are hardly 
up to strict requirements, though generally great care and considera- 
tion has been given to the installation of specimens. So manv labels 
have been provided for the benefit of students that this museum 
really, in some portions, may claim to be “a collection of instructive 
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labels, each illustrated by a well-selected specimen,” which is what an 
ideal museum should be according to the oft-repeated, clever, but para- 
doxical and erroneous, definition by Gr. Brown Goode in Washington. 

In cosequence of this, it has little attraction for the general public, 
since the scientific atmosphere of the museum is not popularly pleas- 
ing. (During 1898-99 the attendance on week da 3 "s was 30 to 372; on 
baturda^’s and Sundays, 40 to 450; and the largest attendance for the 
3 ’ear, on Easter Mondav’, was 952.) EspecialW well represented are 
the lower animals. The conchological collection is noteworthy. In 
the ornithological department I note, among others. 10,000 skins, the 
famous Dresser collection, whi<4i served as a basis for his ornitholog- 
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ical works (Pahcarctic Birds. Bee-Piaters and Bakes). This is well 
installed In itstdf in cabinets with drawers, but is ('xposed to danger 
from fire by reason of being housed in the attic, which is not fire- 
pioof and contains much wood. This attic has only recentB' been 
added for the purpose. The ethnographical and anthropological col- 
lection is only in its infaiun’ (Egypt. Peru, etc.), and is as vet stingiB 
tieated, on account of lack of funds. The library of the museum 
comprises l.noo yolumes and has a printed catalogue. The library of 
Onens ( ollege has fi2,()0U yolumes and the school of medicine has 
31.700 medical books. 

There are employed six trained scientific men, one printer, three 
assistants, and two attendants. There are no preparators, all stuffing 
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and the like being done out.side the museum by contract, which is the 
practice, in most English museums (including the London Natural 
Histoiw Museum). The annual expenses are $13,500, of which $7,500 
is spent for salaries. 

From October to May al)out 25 popular lectures are given (admis- 
sion free), for the most part in the museum, principalh^ on 
Saturdays and Sunday’s, on the subjects of archeology, geolog\', min- 
eralogv, zoology, and botany, some of whicli are intended for children 
(for example On the Struggle for Existence in Nature). The total 
attendance at these lectures amounts, however, to only about 2,500 
persons. 

The museum has published the following: Reports (annual) from 
1S05 on, six pence; Notes (six of these have appeared since 1S96, but 
they are only reprints of magazine articles); .Scientific Ouides, partly 
illustrated (reprints from journals), 12 of which have appeared at 
prices from 2 pence to 2^ shillings; Popular Guides, general, with 
illustrations, in two editions, si.x pence, briefer, a penny; altogether 
34 publications, some of which are also called handbooks. In addi- 
tion, the museum has published labels such as those describing the sub- 
classes and orders of mammals (15 shillings), Faniilies of Mammals 
(10 shilling 6 pence), Families of Birds (lo shilling 0 pence). Families of 
Fishes (10 shilling 0 pence), Coleoptera (3 pence), 'Worms (six pence), 
and also mai)s showing geographical distribution (loo for six pence). 
This undertaking is deserving of much thanks, inasmuch as it saves tlie 
expense of printing toother museums; it is unfortunate that the German 
museums can make but little use of these labels, since they are partly 
printed in English. The Dresden collection, however, some time ago 
procured from them and installed the labels of bird families in Latin, 
printed in red. It has long been my desire to arrange for duplicate> 
of the printed labels in the Dresden Museum for transmission to other 
collections so as to save them thetroul)le of preparation. The arrang- 
ing of labels for public exhibition reciuircs much time, as they should 
be brief, explicit, and complete. It is unfortunate that, up to the 
present time, every museum undertakes this vast labor of prepara- 
tion, instead of utilizing some of the work <lone by others. I know a 
German museum that practically prohibits the copying of labels for 
use elsewhere. The English (regardless of the Manchester Museum) 
and the Americans have already begun to publish some of their 
printed labels." 

For a description of Owens College in general, see The Owens 
College. Manchester (founded 1851). A brief history of the college 
and description of its various departments. Edited by P. J. Hartog. 
Manchester, 11*00. (Quarto, vni. 2t><i pages. 20 plates. 

« Report.^ Museum.? Association and Museums .Tournal. 
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The Manchester Museum of Owens College is among the leading 
museums of England, and has apparentl}' a great development before 
it. In this insufficiently lighted Gothic building, however, it will 
hardly develop fully. It is now an excellently arranged studv collec- 
tion, and in its present quarters can remain only such. 

This museum also is open daily from 11 a. m. to 5 p. m. (to students 
from 10 a. m. on) and on Sundays from 2.30 to 4.30 p.m., besides each 
tirst MTdnesday of the month from 7 to 0 p. m. when it is lighted by 
electric arc lights retlecved from the ceiling. It is clo.sed only on 
Good Friday and on Christmas Eve. 

While no attention has been paid in the Museum building to venti- 
lation, a very notable method of ventilation ha.s been installed in the 
new phj'sical laboratory of Owens College," by which no air is admitted 
through the windows, but is brought in from the outside through 
tubes over an oil bed, which clears it of dust. This may be well 
thought out theoreticall}-, but does not appear to hold good in prac- 
tice, and, besides, the windows do not close tighth", so that air carry- 
ing dust and soot comes in through the crevices. These windows are 
also arranged for opening and are opened at times. The installation 
is therefore imperfect. There is, however, always a thick crust of 
dirt on the oil, the air passing through the tubes over it with force 
before it enters the room. I shall revert later on to the question of 
air cleansing. 

23. PEEL PARK MUSEUM IX SALFORD. 

Manchester is divided into two parts by the river Irwell, the west- 
ern portion being called Salford, with its own separate incorporation. 
High above a park is a good sized museum building in the Renaissance 
style, for all." and a library (Royal Museum and Libraries). This 
was established in l.S4(> and was extended in 18.53, 1857. and 1878. 
The whole is so blackened and soiled with smoke that 1 was neces- 
sarily most unfavorably impres.sed. There are a number of hand- 
books for sale (Art, Mineralogy, Geology. 27 pp. ; Fine Arts Sec- 
tion: Marble Sculi)ture.s, Casts, Paintings, 32 pp. ; Ethnography, 49 
pp.) and a Popular Guide (8 pp.). All is done with the best inten- 
tions, but, owing to the lack of means, is of little avail. It is much more 
difficult in a manufacturing and commercial city like Manchester than 
elsewhere to impress the people in authority with the usefulness and 
value of good mu.seums, .so that thej' will grant the necessar}’ funds for 
their maintenance. 

" Described in A'e/urr, Octoljer 27, 1898, p. 821. 




Municipal Technical School. 
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24. VARIOUS ART MUSEUMS. 

WHITWORTH INsTlTrTK. 

The Whitworth Institute i.s a niu.seuin of art and industry in Whit- 
worth Park. It eontains a picture gallery, a coniinercial niuseuin, and 
tlie like. It is insufficientl}- lighted, but is not unattractive in its 
interior decorations. In the basement, engravings, drawings, etc., are 
exhibited with excellent results by means of Luxfer prism window 
panes, the room being lighted by a single row of windows. I have 
discussed this under New York (see p. 487), and have made an expeii- 
inent with them in the Dresden Ethnographic Museum. This arrange- 
ment is also utilized to advantage in the Koj'al Armorv in Berlin. 

MCNRIP.M. SCIIOOI. or .\KTS. 

[ravuiHliNli slrout ] 

The Municipal School of Arts, established in IS-tii, has a small but 
very tastefully arranged art collection, brought together in 18'JS in a 
building erected i)y .1. G. Sankey. The illumination from above is 
not, however, satisfactory. There are 1,300 pupils. 

CITY .VUT C..\I.1.KKV .\X1) .M VV( HK.STKK .CUT .MISKC.M. 

The City Art Gallery and the Manche.ster Art Museum, in Ancoats 
(a suburb), 1 could not visit. The mu.seum lends framed pictures to 
elementary schools, generally in lots of 1:1 at a time, in every case for 
a half 3 "ear. It possesses over 3 ,ddo pictures for this purpose and sup- 
plies 02 schools, but is endeavoring to till al.-o the wants of the remain- 
ing 215 elementarv schools of ^lanchestcr. This museum, under the 
direction of its founder, T. C. Horsfall, has a very far-reaching use- 
fulness. (See also T. C. Horsfall: The Gse of Pictures in Education. 
Manchester, 10U2. 13 pp.)" 

25. MANCHESTER MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL SCHOOL.'' 

The Manch(‘ster Technical School is a very large and high structure, 
recently completed, of brick and terra cotta, with ta.steful exterior, 
the main entrance in gray granite, designe<l by Messrs. Spalding and 
Cross, in free French renaksance style of the time of Francis 1. It 
was erected at a cost of 8750, exclusive of the ground and furnish- 
ing. The building was begun in lSt(5. There are 5. .500 evening 
pupils, 150 instructors, and 150 persons employed in other capacitii's. 
As a building it is very noteworthy. All of the rooms face tlu' street, 

".tnd HaiiiUiook In the Muuchcj-ti'r Art Mii-cuin, si iip., one (h-ihiv, us wcllas What 
to Look for ill Pictures^ 1SS7. 24 iiji. 

''See also a descriptiou of tlie .Miiiiicijial School of Techaoloijiv. .Manchester. The 
School Press, 19U2. 27 pp. Quarto, iilustrateil. 

XAT Mrs 1903 35 
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and are eonsociuently well lighted, while all corridors look out upon the 
eourtyai-ds. Its interior, treated primarily with regard to its useful- 
ness, is, nevertheless, decorated with the most marked artistic taste, 



and I note particularly the application of glazed bricks of a tine dark- 
biown color (Buriuantotf’s glazed })ricks from the Leeds Fire Chi}’ 
( omi^ny Limited, in Leeds), which areal.so employed at the base of the 
( xteiioi of the building. In the English climate, which is mild as com- 


Fig. 8S.— Municipal Technical School, ManchOHtor, Englainl. Plan of first floor. 
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pared with that of Germany, these glazed bricks stand exposure to 
the weather, and I believe that they would also stand our more 
vigorous winters, since they are likewise used quite extensively in 
America, where the winters are even more severe than with us. On 
the interior brighter, light-colored glazed ])ricks are used, but for 
economical reasons they do not extend the entire height of the 
rooms and corridors, the u})per portion being unglazed. The tire- 
places are made of Burmantotf's faience, supplied by the company 
already mentioned. Colored glazed bricks are used in ^Manchester 
and elsewhere in England to a considerable extent in monumental 
structures; at all events, much more than with us. In many cases 
exceedingly tine efiVcts are thus obtained, as in Manchester, for 
example, with the light -green and light-yellow brick from the Pilking- 
ton Company, in the ljuildingof theTootal Broadhurst Lee Company 
(Limited), .5b Oxford street, and in .some of the large nc'w bank build- 
ings in the neighborhood of the town hall (National Provincial Bank 
of England, Merchantile Bank of Lancashire, both in York street, the 
latter furnished by the Malkin Compaiw). I found these verv attrac- 
tive when of uniform color, and there are also some that are really 
tasteful, in a .simple manner ornamented with color. The technique of 
glazed brick has certainly progre.s.sed well in England. It is well to 
advise every architect who has a mu.scum building to design to 
examine into these things. 1 obtained two illustrated catalogues and 
price lists from the following tirms: The Nlalkin Tile 4Vorks Com- 
pany (Limited). Patent Encaustic Tile Manufacturers, in Burslem. 
Staffordshire, 6:3 Market street, Manchester; and Pilkington's Tile 
and Pottery Conq)any (Limited), Clifton Junction, near Manchester, 
37 Cro.ss street, Manchester (the.se, in part, illustrated with .some very 
artistic prints from drawings by Walter Crane, M. Mucha, J. R. 
Cooper, Lewis E. Day, John Chambers, C. F. A. Voysey, J. H. 
Rudd, and others). Another large factory is that of Doulton & Co. 
(Limited), Lambeth. London. I believe these g'lazed bricks mav be 
very well utilized in the interior decoration of a museum. In collec- 
tions, however, in which many objects must be hung on the walls, 
wooden appliances are needed, which an' easily made. In the tech- 
nical school in Nlanchester very beautiful, not overdecorated colored 
glass windows are also employed. 

Of most decided importance is the method of ventilation employed 
in the new building of the technical school in Manche.ster. It is the 
same as referred to in my report on Chicago, .see p. 4S4. and which 
rests upon the principle that only screened (washed and cleaned) 
air, permeated with steam and heated nd I Hit mu, is brought into the 
building ("plenum system"). ThL building is one of the few in 
Europe (some others will be mentioned in the course of this report) that 
has introduced this important method, the only proper and necessarv 
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one for mu.seimis, and I deem it of the utmost importance that only 
this be employed in all new museum buildings. In the technical 
school, moreover, all the windows can be opened without any unclean 
air penetrating from the outside, since the pressure of the air 
in the interior of the building is always greater than that from with- 
out. I inspected the great shafts and ventilators (see tig. 88). It is 
here applied in a veiw elaborate and expensive installation, such as is 
reipdred for sanitary purposes in a largely attended school, t)ut it 
is also to be recommended for museums and lil)raries for the same 
purposes, and especially to preserve the collections from dust and 
other damage. In such an exccptionallv smoky city as IVIanchester 
this installation is even of greater importance than elsewhere. 

The new technical school is in the tirst rank in every respect. The 
building cost the city $l,2ou,()00. One of the highest American 
authorities on this subject (Edward Atkinson, in Boston, of whose 
labors I shall make mention in the continuation of m3" American 
Studies) recently referred to it in the following words:" 

1 may aild that 1 fimnd in .Manchester the inest complete and well-devised build- 
ing for technical instruction in science, including special departments for the textile 
arts, that I have yet seen. 

Before the construction of tliis .school a commission in.spected the 
technical schools, institutions, and nni.seums in Germany and Austria 
and published a report in I8t>7, in which, among other things, the 
following occurs (p. 16): 

There are not elsewhere in the whole worhl such splendid collections as are to be 
found in the British Museum and in South Kensington; but then you can hardly go 
into a continental, and certaiidy not into a tterman, town, even tjf minor importance, 
without timling a Ijeautifully i.irdered and representative museum, suited to the needs 
of the city and its neighborhood, and often nt>t one merely, but amUher of a quite 
special character should circum.=tances require it. 

I believe, however, tlitil in our German museums there is much 
that is capable of improvement. 

3H. .rOHX UYLAXDS LII!R.\KY ( DF,.VX8GATE). 

The John Kylands Library was donated to the citv as a free library 
by Mrs. Kylands in memory of her late husband, and opened in i8'J9. 
Built of red .sandstone in the Gothic style, in IS'.KI, by’ B. Champnevs, 
it cost 81,500.000. It contains TO.OOO volumes, valued at $1,250,000, 
including* pt'rhaps the best collection of incunabula in existence. It 
is the valuable library purcha.scd bv Mrs. Kylands in 1802 from the 
Count Spencer in Althorp, comprising the Althorp Library, together 
with other treasures. The libmrv has at its command for the pur- 

" Boston Manufacturers’ JIutual Fire Insurance Companv Circular, No. 79, Novem- 
ber 6 , 1901, p. ti. 

* Library Association Record, I, 1899, p. .567. 
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chase of books the sum of $24,000 annually, and from this fund the 
increase approximates 10,000 volumes yearly, but as the building- is so 
arranged that it can scarcely be extended, and as it is already filled, 
they hardly know how to meet this difficidtj-." 

A more attractive building is hardly imaginable, nor one less suited 
for a library, in which the readers must be superv ised. Disregai'ding 
all the experiences gained by libraries and all library principles, the 
architect, following the wish of iVIrs. Rylands, designed a magnificent 
(xothic structure similar to the library of Mansfield College in Oxford. 
The entrance hall is a perfect forest of columns, uncommonly attractive 
artistically, but entirel}- useless, for the hjill is so narrow and dark that 
it must be artificially lighted in tlx' davtinu'.'' The entire building is in 
the stvle of a church, and, imposing as it appears in its main nave (23 
by IdO feet long, 50 feet high), in its side chapels, so to speak, or 
alcoves, in its galleries and transepts, it is so dark that at 3 o'clock in 
tlie afternoon in September electric lights had to be turned on through- 
out. The book.s are not arranged in accordance with modern library 
methods, as one might expect, but in cases, the same as has been' done 
from olden times, only the referencv! library being directly accessible 
to the visitor. These cases, built of oak. with brass door frames and 
plate gla.ss, are delightful, d'liev close perfeetly and are dust proof as 
long as the wood does not warp. Such an ideal and magnificent arrang-e- 
nient is certaiidv not to be found in many places: but, as I havealread\- 
remarked, the libraiy is full, and, in view of the ditficulty of adding to 
this building, it will in the cour.se of time be neces.sarv to abandon this 
elegant installation. 4'he plate-gla.ss doors of the cases are lU feet high 
and 2 feet wide, and in the grooves are rolls of velvet with an 
inclosure of wool to tnake them dust proof. The librarian is of the 
opinion that in consequence of the complete air-tight closing of the 
cabinets, the majoritv of the costly books become moldy, and it is 
therefore necessary for him to ventilate the ca.ses by leaving the doors 
open from time to time. I do not share his opinion'’ and I believe, 

" F. .T. Biirgoyne, r>il)rary Coicstniction, .Vrchitecture, Fittiiifxs, ami Furniture, 
Lomlun, p. 12S, says, in the chapter The Architectural History of the British 
Mu.senui Library; The hi.story of all library architecture is jn-egnant with two 
e.special morals — the need ivf building from the first upon some well-con.-idereil plan, 
so prepared as to admit of harmonious <levelopment in the future, and the necessity 
of making extremely generon.s estimate.s in respect of space. Unless in the case of 
libraries dcvotC(l to special clas-ses of books, or rpf branch libraric-s controlleil from 
the parent institution, or of libraries where Imoks no longer in general demand are 
systematically sold off, spa<‘e, unless the mo.st effectual measures have been taken at 
th(‘ very- outset, must become the librarian’s master. The architectural history of 
the British iMnseum is to a considerable extent a history of struggle against circum- 
stances created by neglect of these elementary- principles. 

* See my preceding remarks on the dark stairways and pa.ssages in the towtdiall 
designed by A. Waterhon.se. 

"See the remark, p. 4t>l. 
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moreover, that the hooks mold because the building was occupied too 
soon and is not yet diA'. Everywhere, even in the small svorkroom 
of the librarian, it smelled musty and gave the impression that the 

building is damp. I at- 
tril)ute the molding to 
this, and it may require 
years before' the building 
will be thoroughly dried 
out in the moist English 
climate. In addition, the 
cases are so built in that 
it is impossible to pro- 
vide air holes for them, 
but at all events it is 
important to definitely 
decide whether books 
are damaged in secuiely 
closed cabinets. 1 took 
occasion to impiire about 
this in the Library Sainte 
(xenovievo in Paris (see 
p. 5!*4) where 1 found 
the valuable incunabula, 
Aldines and Elzevirs 
in cases, but there the 
opinion is that the books 
are not injured by being- 
kept in this manner. The 
wooden cases, however, 
do not close so tighth-, 
and the library is 50 yeai's 
old; furthermore. Paris 
is not as moist as Man- 
chester. In the museum 
under my care we have 
had books since 1S97 in 
air-tight iron cases, which 
give not the least indica- 
tion of damage up to the 
present time. A number 
of experienced librarians 
whom I have asked, state as their opinion that a book is not damaged 
by being kept in an air-tight case unless the book be a freshly bound 
one. in which case it should be dried out for from one to two years 
before it is stored in this manner; yet, in the John livlands Library 
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the very old bindings suffer in the same way. Books securely inclosed 
will not be more liable to damage than the stuffed skins of animals, 
and though the latter are thoroughly poisoned, this is not the case 
with insect collections. At any rate, at the Dresden jMuseum, where 
the insect collection is installed in air-tight iron cabinets, no injury 
has been done to it up to this time. 

Still more interesting than this subject is that of the ventilation. 
The system installed is as in the technical .school, so that only cleansed 
air is introduced into the building. Here the windows are armiiged 
so that they can bo opened; but too little pressure has been allowed for 
the incoming or outgoing air, and in consequence the rooms are stuffy. 
Thei-e appeared to be no remedy for this except to make casements or 
valves in the windows to let the air in from outside, and conse(piently 
the entire costly ventilating apparatus is rendered superfluous." This 
difficulty could doubtless be remedied if the flues were altered. l)ut 
only with great difficulty, since all of the tubes and shafts are so buried 
in the stone in the Gothic structure that it coidd not be accomplished 
without greatly damaging the entire building. As a result the ven- 
tilating arrangement was abandoned and unclean air is now admitted 
from the outside into this "jewel box.” so that it will soon be damaged 
by smoke and soot, and the co.stly books with their precious old bind- 
ings will suffer. 

Ilot-water heatis employed, and the air which is forced in is strained 
through cotton. It is not, however, washed, though previously warmed 
as it passed over the hot pipes. An electric-light system throughout 
dispenses with the use of gas, which is so detrimental to books. 

The building is tireproof. constructed entirely of stone, and almost 
entirelj^ vaidted. The floors have two tireproof layers with a space 
between, though covered with oak wood. So much wood has been 
introduced into the building it.self, exclusive of the wooden cases, that 
a tire starting on the inside and not immediately detected might lead 
to the destruction of the valuable books. If the cast's were of iron, 
even though the excellent American librarv installation should not be 
adopted, and so much wood had not bet'ii utilized in the interior decora- 
tions for the purpose of increasing the a'sthetic eft'ect. this danger 
would have been obviated. The location of the building in the center 
of the city, closeh' surrounded In- houses, makes the danger still greater. 
The architect belonged to those who have foremost in their mind the 
building itself and not its purposes and contents. How justice can be 
done to the people and to the objects for which the building is designed, 
that is another (juestion.'' 

One of the special features, besides the collection of 2,000 rare block- 
printed books and first impressions (nearly all antedating IdSO), is that 

"See p. 484 un<ler Chi<'aj;o. 

''A brief description of the l)uildini;is iriveu in Lihniry Axuoiidliuit Rernril, ], 1889 
pp. ti8ti-n88; the lUutdfr, 1990, pp. 78-Sl, No. 2;i7a. 
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of the Bibles (said to be second onlj' to the Bible collection of the Brit- 
ish Museum). Further, the collection of Aldines (over 800) is under- 
stood to he the most complete; and a collection of the earliest and 
rarest hooks relating- to America and the early explorations in general 
should he mentioned. It is used vei’v little as a pureB' scientific library 
in the great commercial citv, and mostly hy clergymen. It is open 
on week days from to a. m. to t! p. m., Tuesdays and Fridays also from 
0 a. m. to 0 p. m., Saturdays only until d p. m., and is closed on Sun- 
days and on ten week days during the year. A H-volume printed 
catalogue (Ispfi) and various printed section catalogues have appeared. 

In England, as in America, organizations, societies, etc., are much 
more privileged than with us in visiting public institutions iind in 
being shown through them. So it happened that on the day of my 
visit a .society of young men and women with religious tendencies 
called or was invited on Saturday afternoon at o'clock, at a time 
when the lihi-ary is ordinarily closed. Several hundred persons pre- 
sented tliemselves. I’he.v assembled in the large, elegant, paneled lec- 
ture room, and th(‘ director made an address in which he explained to 
them something concerning the history and the contents of the library 
and instructed them in the use of the books. .Vll that he could say, 
however, in this connection was that, since the lil)rarv was a scientific 
one. they would find help and eneouragement for their religious 
interests only in tlu' large collection of Bibles, and he advised them 
to use this section. The society was then permitted to wander at 
will about the large library. The visitors were attended by the 
director and other otficials, and the noteworthy and valuable things 
were pointed out. All i)arts of the building wi're well lighted with 
electricity. This has assuredly the advantage of broadening the 
horizon of a cla.ss of people who have no conc(>[)tion of such a magnifi- 
cent installation as a good library, and of inspiring one or another of 
them to go into the subject more profoundly. 

27. FREE REFERENCE JJBUARY. 

There were in INIanchester also many other things to learn and to 
report upon." but my time was limit(‘d and the sojourn in this factory 
town but little pleasing. 

So 1 did not visit the Free Ueference Library in King street, 
which has l)een housed since 1878 in the old town hall (constructed 
in l‘S 2 ;->-l,se 5 )_ which contains IgLbhl volumes, and in which during 
the last year dtJO.lTt! readers have consulted 4-11, R7I: volumes. The 
city would long ago have undertaken the establishment of a new 
ujvto-date library, since evei-ything is overcrowded, were it not for the 
fact that a debt of 825,0(10,000 was assumed in the construction of the 

".See t, \\ . Sattiiii; Some i if the institutions ol Manchester and Salford, Library 
Aasni'iatfini RtronJ, I, 1S99, j>p, 5r>0-5»Li. 
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ship canal between Manchester and Liverpool, besides large expendi- 
tures for electric light and trams. F. J. Burgoyne'* says: 

It is strange tliat the town which was the flr.«t in Britain to obtain parliamentary 
powers to establish a public library should be content with a makeshift building as 
a home for its splendid collection of books * * * Manchester has lagged behind 
* * * 

This library ha.s five branch reading rooms and distributes at thir- 
teen places in the city books for reading at home.'" It has altogether 
292,167 volumes, which tvere used in the aggregate during the last year 
2,181,596 times, a dail}’ average of 6,128. There were taken home 
1,022,511 books by 4ti,456 ])ersons provided with cards, and 657,121 
in the bov’s’ rooms, live-sixths of whom were Sundat' visitors. Since 
the number of readers in the new.spaper rooms aggregate 4,117,684. we 
ai-rive at a total annual patronage of 6,138,996 persons. Even if we 
omit the 4,000,900 new.spaper readers, there still remains a formid- 
able number, and the proper administration of all this is certainly a 
remarkable performance. The annual expenditure by the city for the 
library amounts to S108.900, of which $44.0(,)U are allotted to salaries 
and §25,000 for l)ooks and periodicals.'’ We must not overlook the 
fact that in the large number of books u.sed as stated, of the 1,022,511 
lent for home reading, 841,198 related to fiction, of which there are 
62.915 volumes. In this respect alt these lilu'aries s('rve the sajne pur- 
pose as our (rerruan private circulating libraries, except that with us 
a fee must be paid, whereas with them the service is free of charge 
(compare also with the above what I have said in connection 
with the Chicago Public Library). In the lieference Library, on 
the otlier hand, there is no fiction, but only books on theology, 
philosophy (9,638 volumes), historv, biography, travels (29,685), 
politics and trade (21,503), arts and sciences (22.422), literature 
(31,133), and patents (7,064). The consultation of 441.074 books by 
360,176 readers in the last year is, as already .stated, not onl}" note- 
worthy from a technical library standpoint, but it mav also be taken 
for granted that it has an influence on the education of the people of 
the city. At any event, nowhere with us in German v are so many 
good books read by the people. The library has a printed catalogue 
and publishes periodical lists of its acquisitions. The " Manchester 
Public Free Libraries" were established in 1852.'' Of the other 
libraries of Manchester may also be mentioned the Portico Library, 
with 80,000 volumes (English literature, English topography, books of 
the eighteenth century). All in all, the public libraries of Manchester 
compri.se 800,000 volumes. 

"Library Construction, 1897, p. 171. 

''The celebrated Boston Public Library has now (190:i) 1.76 agencies for the deliv- 
ery or reading of books. 

• See Forty-ninth Annual Keport to the Council of the City of IMamliester on the 
tVorking of the Public Free Libraries, 19(KF19U1, 27 pages octavo. 

<18ee also .1. J. Ogle, The Free Library, 1,S97, pp. 1,7,8-16.7. 
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Edinburgh, a city with more than 300,000 inhabitants, is a paradise 
in comparison with Manchester, but is itself more or less begrimed in 
consequence of the location of the great railway station in the center 
of the city. AVere it not for thi.s, Edinburgh, on account of its pictur- 
esque location, would perhaps rival the finest cities of the world. 
The town lias onlj' a few factories. 

28. rXIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 

The University of Edinburgh, with over 2,800 students and 170 
instructors," is located in a stately building erected at the close of the 
eighteenth century. A dome has since been added (Plate 38). The 



Fig. 90.— University of Edinburgh. Part of neAv university. 


library, at the left, with 2lO,O0(i volumes, has an antiquated installation, 
but the main hall make.s a magniticent impression. All of the public 
buildings of Edinburgh are conspicuous for their massiveness and 
strength. In this respect the .students' clubhou.se and the music school 
in the group of the newer university’ buildings (tig. 90) are noteworthy, 
and especially among these the Aula (McEwan Hall), which cost 
$.550,000, is one of the largest and finest buildings of the kind that 1 
know.'' The new univer,sitv buildings are about ten minutes distant 
from the old university, adjoining the school of medicine, opened 
in ISH. 

" I.eip!-i(', in the half-year 1902 had 1, 100 students (of which 439 male.” and .53 
females were only “auditors”) and 215 in..<truet<irs. 

'> All of these buililings are not shown in fi^. 90- 
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AXATOifICAL MUSEUM. 

I could not inspect everything, and the Museum of Comparative 
Anatom^’, under Sir William Turner, possessed most that was to my 
interest to visit. In 1720 Alexander Mimro, then only 22 years old, 
was professor of anatomy here; his son, Alexander Muuro2d, occupied 
the same position for fifty years, and Munro .5d until 1816. He was 
succeeded by John Goodsir. and the latter in 1867 by W. Turner, all 
anatomists of world-wide reputation. The collection was founded l)y 
Munro 2d, and is unusually vakuible. Turner, with K. Rowland 
Anderson, the architect of the entire School of Medicine, planned the 
new museum in 1876. It was designed and executed after the pattern 



Fig. 91.— University ol Edinburgh. Anatomical Museum. 


of the Royal College of Surgeons in London (see p. 528), and was com- 
pleted in 1885. It cost ^57,000, and, in addition, its interior installation 
(cases, etc.), cost $42,000. It comprises a large hall, without columns, 
provided with a skvdight, and two galleries, one above the other (tig. 
91), its interior dimensions being approximately 87 meters long, 13 
wide, and 14 high. The stairs to the galleries, one flight at each end, 
are narrow and .steep, as in the Roj-al College, of Surgeons in London; 
they are used only by students, for the great public visits the museum 
but little. The skylight con.sists of a horizontal layer of frosted glass 
panes, and above this a glass roof with a grating along the middle and 
inclined sides. The space between these two .sets of windows is so 
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high that one can walk upright in it to clean the glass. The construc- 
tion of this hall indicates in one respect an essential advance over the 
halls of the lioyal College of Surgeons in London, whic-h as alread\' 
stated are too dark. 'Windows hei'e are insei-ted on the ground floor, 
so that the galleries do not shade the hall below, as in London. The 
upper galler}' has, besides, a floor of hainniered glass. This scheme 
of supplemental side lighting is very essential where there are 
skvlights, but is in no way to be preferred to the lighting of 
large halls from two long sides, as it has many disadvantages. For 
instance, the reflections of the skylight on the desk cases along the 
rail of the galleries is veiy annoying, as is true everywhere in 
similar structures (Hamburg, London, etc.). The cases on tlie 
galleries are shallow wall cases, and those of the hall itself are 
mostly free-standing ones, at right angles to the window piers. These 
are consequently excellently lighted, while, on the contrary, the wall 
cases on the narrow .sides of the hall are dark. Though the superb 
mahogaiy cases, with plate gla.ss, are on the whole very impressive 
when one enters the large hall, they do not. with their massive 
framework, answer to strict modern re<purements. Furthermore, 
they do not close tightly, and the collection, therefore, must be cleaned 
yearly thi-oughout. There are horizontal cases near the windows. 
The shelves in the cases are of plate glass or of iron lattice-work, 
which is less attractive. The mu.seum contains on the main floor 
comparative-anatomy preparations. The u]jper gallery is devoted to 
pathology, as in the Royal College of Surgeons in London. Doors 
lead from the galleries into the .several departments of the medical 
school. The floor of the hall is on the level with the adjoining labo- 
ratories, preparators' (juarters, the di.s.secting room, and h'cture hall. 
Everything is excellent and sjraeious. The ample space between the 
cases, from the floor fo the roof, is occupied by a rich collection of 
whale skeletons, making a .striking picture. They are suspended bv 
chains, which appear le.ss ma.ssive than the iron rods employed in the 
Royal College of Surgeons in London. 

At one end of the great hall there is a room about '2'P> feet long. If! 
feet broad, and ^0 feet high, with a gallery for the excellent series of 
racial skulls; among them, for example, over 7n Australian skulls. 
This collection rivals in importance that of the Ror'al College of Sur- 
geons in London. There is al.soanold phrenological collection, phre- 
nology having been zealously cultivated in Edinburgh at the time of Gall. 

In general, this museum, on account of the limited force of em- 
plor'ees, as occurs in many English mu.seums, i.-, not sufScientlv cared 
for or labeled. It ranks, horvever, among the best in the world, and 
Sir ^\ illiaui Turner has made a worthy monument for himself." 

" Kei-cntly (190:!) Sir William Turner has l)een elected prineitial of the t^niversiW, 
and Prof. D. J, Cunningham of Dublin has l_)e<’uine his .successor. 
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29. MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND ART. 

The Mu.scum of St'icnce and Art (since 1904 the Koval Scottish 
Museum), which from its size and variety might properly have been 
mentioned before the Anatomical Museum, is an old one. It was 
founded toward the close of the seventeenth centurv, when the 
renowned naturalists. Andrew Balfour and Robert Sibbald, laid its 
foundation. Sibbald printed, as early as lt!97. a catalogue of the' col- 
lection of minei-als, stones, metals, vegetable products, animals, art 
objects, manuscripts, and books. In iSod the present location was 
purchased for SsMS.OUO. In 1SV)1 the new, stately building was begun 
after plans by Fowke. In ISHG the first portion, in IbTo the second 
portion, and in 1888 the last portion, was completed. It is the National 
Museum of Scotland, is supported by the state (Scottish Education 
Department), and is free of access to the university professors for 



Fiu. 92.— Museum of Science and Art, Edinburgh, Scotland. I'liin of first floor. 


purposes of instruction. The building immediately adjoins the new 
university, and opposite stands Heriot-AVatt College, an institute for 
instruction in technology, natural .science, and art. Now (since 1900) 
F. Grant Ogilvic is the director of the whole," tind K. II. Tratpiair 
(since 1873) the curator of the natural science department. There are 
30 officials on its ro.ster. In the manner of the South Kensington 
NIuseum, in London, it combines art. industry, and technologv, and in 
addition, the entire natural sciences, making a grand whole. It is 
divided into the following departments; 

1. Iheoratire art: Specimens of anciimt, classic, media'val, and 
renaissance sculptures, especially as applied to architecture: the indus- 

« Recently (1903) Mr. Dgilvie became principal assistant secretary of the board of 
education in London, and was succeeded by Prof. ,1. J. Doblue as director in 
Edinburgh. 
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trial art of Europe from ancient to modern times, ethnographical 
collections, Persian and Indian collections, Chinese and Japanese col 
lections, ancient Egyptian and Chaldean arts, furniture and decora- 
tive woodwork, casts of architectural ornament. 

2. Technology : Min- 
eral, animal, and vege- 
table, chemical products 
and manufactures; eco- 
nomic botany. 

3. Engineering : Civil 
engineering, mechanical 
engineering, models of 
ships and marine engines, 
guns and gunneiy. 

4. Eatural history: 
Zoology, geology, miner- 
alogy (geology and min- 
erals of Scotland sepa- 
rately represented). 

5. The Uhrury ; Over 
12,000 volumes; patents. 

The museum is free on live days of the week from 10 a. m. to 4 
p. m., Saturdays from lo a. m to lo p. m., AVednesda 3 's also from 6 to 
10 p. in.. Sundays from 2 to 5 p. m., on which account a large portion 
of the collection must nat- 
urally suti'er. The build- 
ing consists of a spacious 
hall with skylight and two 
galleries — one abo\e the 
other (tigs. 05 and 06) and 
with ton large adjoining 
roi^ins partially supplied 
with skylights and g-aller- 
ie.'. It measures in ex- 
terior 433 feet long and 
206 feet wide, and has 
122 . 0 (M) s((uare feet of ex- 
hibition floor sjiace. It is 
in some parts insufEcientlv 
lighted and has the defects 
of similar buildings. The 
cases are of wood with clum.s}- framework, and are black. To make 
them dust proof, velvet strips have been placed between the frames 
and the doors, but without g’rooves. and then the doors are screwed on 
to the outer framework; besides being locked up at several places. 



Fio. 94.— of Science and Art, Edinburgh. East 
hall (natural history). 



Fig. 93.— Museum of Science and Art, Edinburgh. West 
hall (engineeringsection). 
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To open them, one must get a ladder, and then with a screw-driver 
unscrew them in several places. No attention is paid to this incon- 
venience, however, since they are not accustomed to anjdhing better, 
and they even i-egard this method of installation as an advance on that 
of other museums, since 
it prevents the warping 
of the wooden framework 
and makes the cases dust 
proof, which it evidently 
does when the frames are 
screwed on. Notwith- 
standing all this, the cases 
and doors are(piite small. 

Three hundred and fifty 
running feet of such cases 
were completed and in- 
stalled in ISyy alone. 

The labeling of tlie De- 
partment of Art and In- 
dustry is after the pattern 
of that of the South Kensington Mu.seum. In the great Natural His- 
tory Department, whii'h is by no means insignificant and which fills 
four great skylighted halls and six galleries (3 series of two galleries, 
one above the other), I did not notice any features deviating from the 

customary ones. Through- 
out the museum there is 
by far too much exhibited 
for the great public, and, 
in consequence, this not 
only tires the visitor, but 
the exhifhts are damaged 
.seriously ])y being con- 
stantly exposed to the 
light. This matter is sufE- 
ciently considered in fmt 
few museums of the world. 

But I can not properly 
do justice to these large 
and extensive collections 
in a brief space. I found 
nothing that was directly worth imitating or particularly useful in 
planning for a new structure. The ventilation was primitive and the 
building was not adequateh’ tireproof. 

A not unimportant ethnographic collection of over lO.Ouu speci- 
mens is remarkable, with more than one valuable old specimen; Benin 




Fig. 95.— Museum of Scioiiee aiui .Vrt, Ediuburgli (art). 
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bronzes, too, are represented. The order and labeling was not satis- 
faetor} , but a new installation was just going on. 

The museum contains also loan collections from the South Kensing- 
ton Museum in London. It was visited in 1901 by 375,179 persons, 
half of whom attended during the evening." The opening of the 
museum on Sundays begun only with April 1, 1901, and, on account 
of its departure from custom, aroused much opposition; but Sunday 
opening has since been introduced in Glasgow. The average attend- 
ance on Sundays up to the present time has been l,'i97 persons* (in 
London, S,50(); in Dublin, 5,000, in the corresponding museums). In 
1897-98 the annual expenditure exceeded $75,000. 

30. NATIONAL J.USKUM OF ANTICiUlTlES. 

The National iMuseum of Antiquities was founded in 1780 and has 
belonged to the nation since 1851. The new building, by K. Rowland 
Anderson, costing $;i50,000 and very notable and attractive in its 
exterior, was completed in 1890 and was a gift from John Ritchie 
Findlay. It is in the comparativeh’ broad Queen street, in close prox- 
imity to other liouses. It is built in the Gothic style, not adapted for 
housing collections, and in parts is insufficiently lighted. The director, 
Dr. Joseph Anderson, him.self regrets this, as well as the many other 
defects of the building. I mention it only for the pui’pose of call- 
ing attention to the fact that museum buildings arc almost universally 
badly planned, because the architects do not seek, as they should, the 
advice of experts. Unfortunately there are but few exjierts in such 
matters. 

The building is of brick, which is treated on the interior somewhat 
too roughly to be attractive. Light is obtained fre^m both long sides, 
but the Gothic windows admit too little. It is fireproof; without 
proper ventilation; and heated by steam. The collection of antiquities 
occupies the right wing of the building; the left contains the national 
portrait gallery and a collection of casts and other objects relating 
to art. The center of the building is occiq)ied by a large entrance 
hall (with paintings), which takes up much room. The Museum of 
Anti<piities consists of a very couqirehensive, valuable, and attractive 
prehistoric and historic local (Scotch) collection, excellently arranged 
in chronological order. The upright and horizontal cases are primi- 
tive. The interior furniture cost $20,000. There is a considerable 
librarv in a hall, lighted from above; also a small ethnographic collec- 
tion, with valuable objects from the South Seas, some of which are old. 
The building is open daih' from lO to 4; on two days of the week 

"During 19(12 there were 441,370 visitors, 148,796 of whom came ilnring tlie even- 
ing. 

^During 1902; 1,501, together with 78,027; 1,16.5 on week days — together, 214,547. 
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there is an admission fee of six pence; it is closed on Mondays. The 
number of visitors yearly is about :20,000. A most excellent hand- 
book is the catalogue of the National Museum of Antiquities of iScot- 
land, 1S93 (1 shilling), 380 pages, 75:^ illustrations. An annual report 
is published in the Proceedings of the Society of Anti(iuities of 
Scotland. The museum has not sufficient means at its disposal. 



Fig. 97. — National Musciim of E<liiiburjjrh, Scotland. 


31. VARIOUS OTHER MUSEUMS. 

I mention, in addition, the National Gallery, with a considerable col- 
lection of paintings, poorly liglited from above; the lioyal Institution, 
with a collection of casts; the City Mu.seum; the Fine Art Museum, in 
the university; and the Museum of the lioyal College of Surgeons. 
These establishments, excepting the first named, 1 omitted to visit, for 
I was told that they were not important and, moreover, other sights 
of interest in Edinburgh com})lctely occupied my time. 1 beg to 
mention in closing, however, the magniticent Botanical Garden, with 
its splendid conservatories, containing, among other things, a col- 
lection of pitcher-plants (Nepenthaceie), of surprising beauty and 
abundance. 

The administration of the Edinburgh museums will undoubtedly 
receive a great impulse from the gift of Andrew Carnegie (born in 
Scotland in 1837 and emigrated in 1818, with his family, to America), 
who donated |10,00(»,()()0 to the Scotch universities (as a tirst install- 
ment) for the “advancement of education,” a portion of which dona- 
NAT lies 1903 36 
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tion may be devoted to the promotion of scientific research through 
the establishment and equipment of museums." 

X.— GLASGOW. 

Glasgow is a seaport and manufacturing city, with upward of 
1,000,000 inhabitants. Its street life is imposing; it is not so begrimed 
as Manchester, but still it is smoky to a very considerable extent. In 
Kelvingrove Park stands the great universitj' building erected in 1S70, 
b}’ G. G. Scott, at a cost of §2,500,000 (the university was founded in 
1151), in the early English style with later Scotch-Flemish features. 
The building is 590 feet long and 321 feet wide, with a tower 328 
feet high. The library contains 180,000 volumes, and there arc 2,500 
students and 60 instructors. The annual expenditure for the univer- 
sity is §300,000. Inasmuch as I was informed that its collections are 
not very noteworthy, I did not inspect them, especially since the 
international exhibition in the same park fully occupied my time. 
My chief interest lav in the entirely new Museum of Art and Science, 
opened in 1901 , and temporarily occupied by parts of the exhibition. 

32. CORPOR.ITION MUSEUMS .AND ART ttALLERlES.'^ 

During the exhibition the building contained mostly loan collections, 
but at its close the not unimportant gallery of paintings, the Corpora- 
tion Art Industrial Museum, and the >.'atural History IMuseum were 
installed there.'’ This natural-history collection at the time of my 

" -tndivw Carncfiie earned at the ajre of 12 years S1.2.t a week as spooler in a cotton 
factory; then he hecaiiie fireman in a factory; then tele;rraph ines.sen;;er; in his fif- 
teenth year a telegraph operator, with a salary of .^2.5 a month. At the age of 20 he 
became secretary to the director of a large railway; at 2.o, a superintendent of mili- 
tary telegraphy of the Federal Government; at 2S. the owner of an oil well; at 30, 
a builder of iron bridges; at 45, the “steel king." It is said that he possesses a for- 
tune (jf ?3(X).000,000, but has determined to give away his entire property in order 
to die “poor.” He spends his summer in 8kiho, Scotland. (.See further mention of 
>Ir. Carnegie and his gifts on previous pages.) 

'Ht is noticed that it is intended to change the name to Art Palace. We also find 
it styled in various ways— a.s. Corporation Art Gallery and Museums, New Art Gal- 
leries and IMuseum, Corporation of (ilasgow, Mu.seums and Art Galleries, Gla.sgow 
Art Gallery and Museum (Kelvingrove), Corporation Galleries, etc. The former 
Kelvingrove iMuseum had the following ilivisions; Fine-art section, ethnographical 
section, archeological section, technological section, local-history section, natural- 
history i^ection, and book section. 

-T have indicated on the plan of the ground floor (fig. 98) the present distribu- 
tion of the collections. In the second story there are only paintings and art objects 
(see 1 lit' Miixemns Jonnint, I, 1902, p. 317). The director expresses his regret (on 
page 324) that the natural sciences are not proia-rly r-ared f.jr, the very limited 
space affording no opportunity for a .strictly systematic arrangement and being cut 
up too much. It is certainly unfortunate that in an entirely new building these 
difficulties must alreaily t)e encountered. 




Corporation Museums and Art Galleries. 
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visit was, for the purpose of preparation, partly stored in the cellar of 
the new museum, so that I saw little or nothiiifr of it. Plarlier years 
are covered by the Annual Reports: Corporation of Glasg’ow (parks 



department); museums and g-alleries. For example, report for the 
year 1S99, 16 pag'cs. The ^iatural History Museum was visited in 1899 
by 232,000 persons. 
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The director of the whole is now J. Taton and the curator of nat- 
ural-histor3- section is J. M. Campbell, in connection with which sec- 
tion an entomologist is emploj’cd as an assistant. The superintendent 


ID 



of the building, who gave me the most detailed information concern- 
ing the new structure, and to whom I am therefore particularly 
indebted, is H. Cornish. 
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The new building (Plate .S9), bj' J. W. Simpson and E. I. TVI. 
Allen (of London), begun in 1893, is decidedly cumbrous" though 
effective in its exterior. In the interior it is also richly decorated, 
but not too much for its purpose. It is of red sandstone in the 
French Renaissance style, and is tireproof. The chief artistic decora- 
tion is by It. Frampton. Sir Walter Armstrong, dii'ector of the 
National Gallery in Dublin, sharply criticised* the selection of r(>d sand- 
stone instead of white, since the red stone, on account of the smoki- 
ness of Gla.sgow, will soon become completeh' black. The ai'chitect 
of the John Hylands Library in Manchester (see p. .518), on the con- 
trary, maintains that the red sandstone withstands the effects of the 
smoke better than the white stone. I believe that the difference, if 
arn", is scarcely perceptible. It would be a blessing if all of these cities 
were less smoky. The building is ajjproximately 192 feet long and Itil 
to 278 feet wide. It has a statelv main hall with galleries 137 feet long, 
02 feet wide, and 88 feet high, of <-ream-eolored sandstone; and two 
lateral halls with skylight and galleries Ito by 05 feet. The six lat(*ral 
and intersecting halls of the ground floor are lighted from the side: 
the six of the second story from skylights. They are (iipproximately) 
110 feet long and 30 feet wide: those of the second story occupied by 
the art gallery, in tin' opinion of Sir Walter Armstrong (sec* above), 
are too low. There are four corner pavilions in each story, the upper 
ones with skylights, making the ground i)lan cpiite diversified. Six 
stairways lead to the second story. Above, the southern front hull 
there is another large hall in tin* third story. The lighting arrange- 
ments are good, with brilliant electric illumination in the evenings. 
The many towers, some of which are ist) fec't high, are useless, and 
constitute a veiw ([uestionable ornamentation to the building, since it 
lacks repose. The proceeds of the Gla.sgow Exhibition of 1888 (nearly 
|)250,U(I0) was the basis of the funds from which the cost of the build- 
ing was defrayed. To this were added voluntary donations (almost 
$375, (KtO). and this sum not bc'ing deemed sufficient, the citv under- 
took the construction of the building, which cost over $1,25(».000. 
The proceeds of the Exhibition of 1901 ($500,000) will be devoted to 
the purchase of pictures. 

I would have little rea.son to dwell longc'r on this new museum, 
ivhich is Old}’ a more or le.ss slight departure fiom the usual pattern, 

« Plate 39 was taken (Inriiifi the Exposition, for which reason we see various kiosks, 
pavilions, etc., which do not helono to it. 

f'S'iita I’ictoi-idI, .Tune hi, 1901, p. 1S1. 

'’Sir Walter ,\rtnstrono characterizes the around floor of the huildiii'.; ‘'luore suc- 
cessful than anythin}; else of the same kind in Europe.” I }:raut that it is magnifi- 
cent, hut 1 doubt if it ilcscrves so great a connnendation. Tie remarks at the i-lose 
of his paper: The ( ilasgow ( lallcrv is incontestahiv the linest in Europe outside the 
great capitals, and the director, .1. Paton (the Mii.ii’imix .hinnidJ, .Tanuary, 1902, 
p. 315), goes so far as to .say: (dasgow can boast of having the most handsome and 
architecturally ornate museum builtlingof any provincial town in the United King- 
dom if not in the whole worhl. 
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were it not for the fact that it has one arrangement which in museum 
buildings marks an advance of the greatest importance, namely, that 
for ventilation. It is like that described above in the technical school 
and the Rylands Library in Manchester, and wdiich I also observed in 
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American libraries. Here in Glasgow, however, the scheme has first 
beim applied within my knowledge, for museum purposes, at the same 
time as we shall see with that of the museum in Livei'pool. I mark, 
W'ith the erection of this building, a new' I'poch in the history of 
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museum construction, for it is of the most vital importance that in the 
future none shall be built in which provision is not made for the intro- 
duction of entirel}' clean air. The atmosphere outside, laden with 
dust and other injurious substances, depreciates every collection in 


every possible way, and now 
that we have found a means 
to obviate this, this means 
should be employed. The in- 
stallation of ventilating sys- 
tems in Glasgow is on a large 
scale and I had an opportu- 
nity to witness its satisfactory 
operation. It is a serious ques- 
tion in this connection whether 
it is necessaiy to keep the win- 
dows completely secured, so 
that thei’ can not be opened, 
as they are here, or whether 
such an arrangement should 
be adopted as in the technical 
school in Manchester, which 
permits of their being opened, 
under the condition, however, 
that the pressure of the air on 
the inside is always greater 
than that from without. This 
is an indispensable prerequi- 
site. This question is impor- 
tant since the cleaning of se- 
curely closed windows from 
the outside presents great diffi- 
culties. In the Congressional 
Library in Washington veiy' 
light, exterior iron galleries 
are employed, from whii-h the 
windows mai’ be cleaned. An- 
other, though more expensive, 
arrangement would consist in 



letting the windows revolve 
about a vertical central axis 
and screw the frames on so 
that they are with not too great difficultj^ accessible for cleaning from 
the inside. I believe this latter method is the better, for I fear that 
it would be hard to maintain at all times a higher pressure of air 
inside than outside. 


i 




In the art school of Glasgow this method of ventilation has also 
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been installed with securely closed windows. It will, however, be 
discarded, since in modeling so much dust is stirred up inside that 
it is thought that the dust from without could not be objectionable. 

I should not think it 



proper, however, to 
j; discard the system 
■| merely for this reason. 
S The installation of 
■9 the ventilating appa- 
9 ratus is shown in tigs. 
5 100-102. It cost $10,- 

> 000, without taking 

I into account the ma- 
c sons’ work on the boil- 
t ers and stacks, and was 
c set up by the Sturte- 
I vant hhigineeringCom- 
I pany (Limited) from 
i designs by Engineer 
Thomas Young, of 
1 Glasgow, based on the 
I plenum system. A de- 
tailed description of 
I the diagrams shown in 
5 the illustration may be 
i found in T/tt- E)iiiineer 

1 of Se])tember 20, 1901, 

2 P- ‘112. The outer air 
< is drawn iji at the top 
5 of a large tower, 10 
I by hi feet in cross sec- 
I tion. tiltered, washed, 
p w' a r m e d , and then 
£ foi'ced into the rooms 
£ by means of electric 
£ fans. These fans make 
g 120 revolutions a min- 

3 ute and convey 5,000,- 

~ 000 cubic feet of air 


an hour into the build- 


ing. The air that has 

been used is drawn out through conduits near the floor, which lead 
out above the roof. The entire arrangement has proved most satis- 
factory up to the present time." 


"I imiuired recently us to the effioieiicy of the heatinir and ventilation after two 
years experience, and Mr. Cornish favored me with the following reply, dated 
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33. TECHNICAL COLLFXtE; MITCHELL LIBKARA', 

The great city of Gla>.go\v, which eiijoi’s the best government of 
any of the citie.s of the Lsland Kingdom, would certainly, on closer 
studj% have offered many other things worthy of examination in rela- 
tion to museum mattei’s, but my time wa.s too limited. 

1 shall mention, in addition, the Gla.sgow and West of Scotland 
Technical College, founded in 1SS6, with an annual expenditure of 
$100,000, (100 day and 4,000 evening pupils, 67 instructors, and a 
lil)raiT of 15,000 volumes; also the Mitchell Library, established in 
1877. with an endowment of $350,000 by Stephen Mitchell, an annual 
expenditure of S16,500. and 145, (M»0 volumes. There are probably 
500,000 volumes annually consulted, for the library allows no books to 
be carried away. The daily attendance is approximateh' 2,000. To 
prevent a conflagration from flying sparks tubes are laid upon the 
roof with small apertures through wliich, upon the opening of a cock 
in the cellar, sufficient water Hows to extinguish any tire. This is an 
arrangement veiy wortliy of imitation. (See, concerning this excel- 
lent library. .1. J. Ogle. The Free Library, 1897, pp. 288-293; and 
F. J. Burgoyne, Library Construction, 1897, pp. lt;2-16().) 

XL— LIVERPOOL. 

Liverpool is a seaport and manufacturing town of nearlv 700,000 
inhabitants; .somewhat hilly, and not as highly smoked up as Manchester, 
but also black. For this reason the good effect of the very impres.sive 
principal square is injured. It is similar to the forum of a Roman 
city, with St. George’s Hall, a building like a Greco-Roman temple, 
650 feet long and 200 feet wide, for public ass(>niblages, concerts, etc., 
built in 1838-1854, at a cost of $1,500,000; a row of monuments, and 
a long, extending group of museum buildings in the Greek style. 
Outside of the.se Liverpool pos.-esses very little of value for mv pur- 
poses. It has a university college, which is a portion of Victoria 
University, as mentioned previously (see paragraph on Owens College, 
in Manchester), with from 500 to 600 students and over loo instriudors. 
There is also an observatory. 

Gla.«gij\v, N()veiiit)ei' 24, Ut03: I am glad to say the heating and ventilation is giving 
very good results and I do not think one can at present get a better or eheaj)er 
system to do the work required. One alteration I have made is that in plaee of 
washing the air at the screens I have put up scrim screens and tilter the air through 
the cloth and so ilo away with the water, wliii-h was causing dampne.ss in the buildings 
and doing harm to the old jjaiutings and other objects. When one considei-s that 
our large buildings can be kept at about (iU° in the winter months by a daily supplv 
of 7 tons of washed jfearls ‘si-reened dross,’ costing at present 7s. Id. per ton, v<iu 
will see that the sy.stem used is cheap as well as efficient. I may say the floor s|)ace 
of our building is as follows: Picture galleries, 21,450 .s(iuare feet; museum galleries, 
21,330 square feet; central hall, courts, ami corridors, which are marble, 45,(K10 square 
feet; grand total of floor space, 37,780 square feet. 
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34. LIBRARY, MUSEUM, AND ART COJIMITTEE. 

The collection of buildings of the museums of art and science are 
maintained by the city at an expense of $200,000 and are administered 
under the “Library, museum, and art committee." They comprise 
the following departments: (1) An art museum (Walker Fine Art Gal- 
lery), built in 1877, on the ground floor of which are plastic reproduc- 
tions, on the second floor paintings, excellently lighted and pleasanth’ set 
off by tapestries and plants, so that a sojourn there is highly agreeable. 
(2) A library (Picton Reading Room) of 122,000 yolumes exclusive of 
pamphlets, a reference library, principalh^ contained in a great round 
building. (3) The main structure, called the “Free Public Library 
and Museums,” a library of 95,000 volumes, with five branches in the 
city, for lending books, with reading and periodical rooms into which 
people pour from the streets, " and a museum of natural science, arche- 
ology, ethnography, industrial arts, and art (independent of tho.se 
branches of art which the Walker Fine Art Gallery cultivate.s), known 
as the “Free Public Mu.seums.” In the lower stories of this museum 
building is located the new technical .school. 

35. FREE PUBLIC MUSEUMS. 

The Free Public Museums are open on live week days from 10 a. m. 
to 4 or t) p. m., and in the winter, on Monday evenings, from 7 to 10 
p. m. In 1899, on 262 days, there were over 300,(.m»(I yi.sitors; in 1898, 
on 264 days, over 350,t)00. At 12 public lectures on Monday even- 

" I did not carefully inspect these libraries, foun<led in 1852, .since their arrange- 
ments are not modern. Their .sphere of action, however, is great. The totals for 
1900 are as follows: 1)60,207 book.s and 72.8,128 periodicals were read in the library; 
612,386 jiersons visited the newspajier rooms, ami .58,929 the 116 public lectures; 
819,317 l)ooks were carried home by 22,244 pereons (“for the most part they belong 
to the working cla.sses, and to persons of education but of very limiteil means”), of 
which, however, 643,842 were liction and 1:12,.53.5 were childrtui’s books. Although 
I particularly mention the fi(8ion included in this total, I do nf>t wish to depreciate 
the value of sui'h books, for after the day’s work there are few recreations so refreshing, 
delightful, and even instructive to the thoughtful reader as is fiction, while we should 
not overlook the fact also that the public libraries <lo not jairchase anv bad novels. 
In the Picton Reading Room alone, where no fiction is given out, 246,533 books were 
read, of which there were, for example, 41,863 technical, 49,74.8 collecte<l writings, 
essays, etc., ami 22,145 histori<’al ami biograjddcal. The library possesses 15,913 tech- 
nical, 29,042 collected writings, essays, etc., 14,.595 historical and biographical works. 
(Forty-eighth Annual Report Public Libraries, etc., Liverpool, 1901, pp. .5-31 ; seealso 
.1. J. Ogle. The Free Library, 1897, })p. 16.5-173, and F'. J. Burgoyne, Library t’on.struc- 
tion, 1897, pp. 187-170.) It is open on wt“ek days from 10 a. m. to 10 p. m. (Friday.? 
from 10 a. m. to 2. p. m.). The annual expemlitures are 5100,000, half of which is 
expended for books, peritxlicals, and newspapers. About 80 persons are employe<l. 
The reference department has a catalogue in thret‘ volumes in (piarto, 2,066 pages. 
In Germany we are very backward in this respect, though we far excel the Flnglish 
in the busy life at our hetlge taverns. 
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ings, from January to March in 1900, there were 760 auditors, in 1899 
at 21 lectures, 2,170. The museum consists of two great collections; 
The Derby Museum of Zoology, Botany, Geology, Mineralogy (also 
an aquarium), which has as its nucleus the mammal and bird collec- 
tion of the thirteenth Earl of Derby, who presented it to the city 
in 1851; and the Mayer Museum, cov'ering the other departments 
mentioned. Joseph Mayer was a rich goldsmith of Liverpool, who 
in 1867 presented to the citi’ his most valuable collection, consisting 
especially of pottery, Assyrian, Babylonian, Egyptian, Greek, and 
mediffval antiquities and manuscripts. I mention as most noteworth}’ 
the carved ivories, the collection of Anglo-Saxon antiquities, the 
Mexican Codex," the miniatures, and the great W edgwood and old 



Fig, 103. — City Technical School ami Free Public Museums, Liverpool, England. 


Liverpool ceramic collection. In 1860 Sir William Brown presented 
the present building to the city. At the end of 1897, the space having 
become too limited, a great wing was added (tig. 103), containing two 
floors (tigs. 106 and 107), each with a single connecting room 36 
feet wide, undivided, horseshoe-shaped, 160 feet long, surrounding 
a courtyard. The lower floor, 20 feet high, is lighted on both sides; 
the upper. 30 feet high, with a skylight. As tig. 103 shows, the land 
falls away somewhat. What I have indicated as the lower floor of 

« This Codex has only recently been published: E. 8eler Codex Fejerviirv-Maver 
Eine altniexikanische Bilderhandschrift der Free Public Museums in Liverpool, 
Berlin, 1901, 4to, 230 pp., 22 pis., 219 text tignres; and; Due de l.ouliat. Codex 
Fejervary-lMayer. Manuscrit mexicain preeolonibien des Free Public Museums de 
Liverpool. Paris, 1901, 8vo, 28 pp., 2 jjls. 
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the Natural History Museum is the third of the building, since the 
three below that (the basement, ground floor, and second floor) 
belong to the new Technical School, which is entirely separated 
from it and has its own entrance. The lower floor of the Natural 
History Museum (the third in the new wing) is, however, on a level 
with the ground floor of the old museum, with which it makes 
a complete whole (fig. 103). The height of the new wing is 100 feet 
above the street level. It is hard stone, constructed by E. W. Mount- 
ford, in the ‘'modern cla.ssic style of the nineteenth century;'' it is 206 
feet long and ITT feet wide, and has an area of 3,000 sciuare yards. 
Between the seven windows of the lower museum story on the rounded 
portion are pairs of Ionic columns 33 feet high. Also, high up above 
the upper stoiy of the museum are additional rooms for the Technical 
School, namely, a chemical laboratory and an observatory. The 
school has 1,300 students. The entire new building cost S6T.5,000, of 
which $3T5,00() falls upon the mu.seum. The new large I'ooms are com- 
pleted (tigs. 106 and loT), and, being excellently lighted and spacious, 
the museum will, next to tliat of London, be the most comprehensive, 
and in all respects one of the best in (Treat Britain.'^ The lighting of 
the gallery on both sides. 36 feet widi*, is faultle.ss, and the only method 
suitable for a natural-history mu.seum. since in that way wall ca.ses 
placed opposite the light are avoided. The upper story could not be 
lighted in this manner, but it was neces.sarv to depend upon a skylight, 
as the new wing had tt) cori'cspond constructively with the exterior of 
the old museum. Here, likewi.se, the .adaptability of the interior 
has been .sul)ordinated to exterior beauty. The sky light is not by any 
means bad. though side light would have l)een betttu'. Be.sides, the 
handling of a large skylight is somewhat inconvenient, and it can 

" In the Kej)()rt the Director of Musenm.s reiuti\'(‘ to tlie Reurruiiirenieuts of, and 
the f 'ase.s for, the Colleetion.s in the Free Public Mu.seinns f I.iverimnl, 1901, 8 vo., 
Itipp. ), Prof. II. (). Forln'S developes the fnndannaital features of his plan of instal- 
lati(»n. The tntnre eolleeti(_ins will consist of: I. The .Vipiariinn; II. The Mayer 
Miisenin, that is snbdivideil into three jrreat ethno<;ra[>hical divisions, in the Cauca- 
sian (white), the Mongolian (yellow), and the Melanie ( black ) races; III. The Lord 
Derby Museum, the latter beint; snbdivifled as follow.s: Tv]tes . tf the l*rincipal (Iroups 
and .Subdivisions of tin* .Vniinal Kingdom, from niankitnl down to nnict*llular forms. 
This biological collection begins witb an introductory series rtf animals, plants, m<")dels, 
and drawings, illustrating the distinction between iintrganit,* and orgaitit* objects, 
lietween plants and animals, as well as the general formation and the physiology 
of animals. Associated with the living forms will lx* the fo.s.sii ones, so that by study- 
ing them together the dewlopment from the first to tin* last mav be observed. Then 
will follow the mineralogical and the geological collections. Beyond this a represen- 
tath)n of the geographic distribution of animals and plants, as well as of protei'tive 
mimicry, variation of species, and other fundamental j>rincij.U*s t.f biologv. Finally, 
ti collection of objects by countries not confined to too narrow geographical boun- 
daiit's, but including tin* adjacent waters, will aim to be j>racticall\’ ct>m})lete. 
Botany will be put in a<lvance of everything else in a British collection, but typical 
examples of all natural orders will also i)e given. 
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never be kept clean. The electric illumination employed at night con- 
sists of arc lights reflected from the ceilings, of which a test was being 
made at the very time of my visit. It resulted successfully, even in 
the skylight floor. The iron cases for the collection will soon be com- 
pleted. There is allotted for the interior furnishing ^1:>5,000 (the 
interior arrangements of the Technical School cost S75,000). 



f Kt. 101 —Free Public Museums. Liverpool, Englaml. Plan of lower floor. 


The present i)ortion of the old Museum must be less favorably 
spoken of. The rootns arc too dark; one with a skylight and galleries 
suffers much from reflections on the broad desk cases arranged along 
the rail. The vertii'al and horizontal cases are some of them verv 
clumsy. 1 observed, howev er, a good arrangement upon hoiizontal 
cases, namely, a brass mounting on the anterior framework, on which 
the observer can lean while examining the objects in the case. The 



Fic.. 105.— Free Public Museums. Liverisjol. Eiisl.in<i. I’laii i>f upper floor. 


collection, owing to the rebuilding, is not well cared for at present; it 
is also overcrowded, but contains much valuable material. The new 
installation of the entire iMuseum will work great changes in this 
respect. This Mu.seum sufl'ers, like others, from a lack '’of a suffi- 
cient corps of assistants. The newly installed anthropological hall is 
exceptionally fine in its dear arrangement and the choice of its 
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objects. It contains, for example, life-size photographs of the heads 
of different races, enlarged from smaller negatives. The ethnographic 
collection, now temporarily installed in the basement is very consid- 
erable, containing many old specimens and also a good representa- 
tion of Benin bronzes. The noted ornithological collection is rich in 
types, and contains among other things the famous collection of the 
ornithologist, H. B. Tristram. 

The principal reason why 1 dwell longer on this Museum, though its 
importance is of the future rather than of the present, is because in 
one respect, together with that of Glasgow, it excels all other museums 
of the earth, and that is as regards the new ventilating and heating 



Fig. 106. — Free Public Museums, Liverpool. One of the longitudinal galleries of the upper floor in new 

building (“L” in fig. 105). 

installation. When the large new wing for the technical school and 
the museum was designed, not only that, but also the old museum, 
the library, and the art gallery, were supplied with the ventilating 
and heating contrivance described in connection with the Glasgow 
Museum. Engineer W. Key, of Glasgow, superintended the installa- 
tion of this in Liverpool. There are four and a third miles of 3-inch 
tid)os, which carry purified and warmed air into each room at the rate 
of S.oOO.OOO cubic feet an hour. The ducts through which the puri- 
fied. washed, and warmed air streams into the tubes, are so large that 
one can easily walk in them. The power is supplied by great dynamo 
machines. The future must demonstrate whether, being located in 
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the same building, these will not damage it by causing vibration. 
This has very generally been avoided in America. 1 am not favorably 
disposed to the combining of a technical school and its many laboratories 
in the same building with a museum. The windows of the building 
can not be opened, and the collection has the rare advantage in that 
no dust is brought in with the air to damage them; neither does any 
come in through the doors, since the pressure of air on the interior is 
somewhat greater than that from without. This system of ventilation 
is known as Key's improved plenum method. It was a surprise to me 
that the authorities in the Liverpool, as well as in the Glasgow 
Museum, did not know that this same installation existed in the other 





Fig. 107. — Free Public Museums. Liverpool. One of the longitudinal galleries of the lower floor in new 

building CT” in fig. 104). 


museum. I repeat that the two museums of Great Britain which I 
have mentioned excel in this respect all museums of the world, and I 
earnestly recommend that we adopt this arrangement and do not 
remain in the background. The Liverpool IMuseum appears to have 
reached this in connection with the construction of the technical 
school, while that of the museum in Glasgow was carried out inde- 
pendently. 

1 notice in a printed letter of the tirm of William Key (works for 
ventilating and warming by mechanical means. Havelock street, Glas- 
gow) that such installations have already been introduced into a great 
number of schools, hospitals, factories, hotels, private dwellings. 
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municipal l)uildings, etc., in England and Scotland, and that it is als6 
installed in the university and the public library in Aberdeen. The 
Key list enumerates more than 80 buildings. Great Britain has prol)- 
ably outrivaled America in this respect, at least I found this installa- 
tion only in two large buildings in Chicago {see the sec-ond part of my 
American studies) and in one in Washington. In the pamphlet pub- 
lished in connection with the opening of the New Central Municipal 
School in Liverpool on October ^6, 1901," the ventilating and heat- 
ing arrangements are referred to as follows: 

The air in the Imihlin^ is kept nniler a pressure slightl}' greater than tiiat of the 
outside atiuosphere. Tiie air is taken in from the large area at the hack of 
the building, and after lading washed an<l filtered by passing through wet 
fiber screens, and varmeil when necessary by means of a large surface of coils of 
pipes heateil by steam, it is propelled by four large fans into the main ducts in tlie 
subbasement and then by subsidiary ducts to each room in the building. The air is 
admitted to the rooms at a height of about (i feet from the floor, ami escapes at the 
floor level into the foul air ducts which lead to the outside through apertures pro- 
tecteil by valves. (The electric power is supplied by the city works).'' 

From 1877 to 1S91, the mu.seum published, at irregular intervals, 
live Museum Uejxirts rtdating to .scitmtihe sultjects; since ISOS a 
Bulletin of the Liverpool Museums, in octavo, with plates, — a well- 
edited publi<'atioti, of which three volumes have ajtpeared; in addition. 
Annual Reports, of which the forty-eighth, for lOoo, has been pub- 
lished (37 pp.); guide books, such its Synopsis of an arrangement 
of invertebrate animals in the Free Public Mu.seum of Liverpool, 
18S0 (32 and lOo pp.): catiilogues, such its Catiilogue of the Mayer 
collection: Part 1, The Egyptian, Babylonian, and Assyrian Antiqui- 
ties, ls79, i.K, S3 pp., with illustrations; Part II, Prehistoric Antupii- 
ties and Ethnology, 1SS2, xiv, lot! pp., with illustrations; Part 111, 

"Sir William Foi woud, chairman of the “ Library, Museum and Arts Committee” 
of the city council, on the occa.«ion of the laying of the <-orner stone on July 1, 1898, 
said among other thing.': “Thi.' building is intemled for the higher technical educa- 
tion — for e<lucating the captains of labor, and not merely the artisans, in a way that 
woutl enable them to meet the competition ofdermany. The (iernians have had 
these superior schools for years, and have been turningout a large number of expert 
and scientific men such as did not exist in F,nglan<l.” As in the great Technical 
School in Manchester, so also in Liverpool, they are striving to compete with Ger- 
many in technical matters. 

''I imiuireil recently as to the etticieney of tlu- heating and ventilation after two 
years experience, and Mr. Forbes, the director, favored me with the following reply, 
date<l Liverpool Nov. 2.S, 1903: “In regard to the heating and ventilating system 
of the museums I am sorry to report not unite favorably. This, h(.)wever, is not the 
fault of the system of Key, which, by the way, has been further perfected, but by 
rea.son of the intake a[)erture for the fresh air having of necessity, and unfortunately, 
to be place<l in a ‘ well ’ ( surrounded by walls 70 to 80 feet high) , with which the air 
from the galleries is discharge*! and nece.ssarily so constantly being reilriven into 
the Museum. We are thinking of changing the ‘ intake ’ openings — a costly pro- 
cedure — and when this is done, I believe all we can desire would be attained.” 
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Mediaeval and Later Antiquities, including the Mather collection of 
miniatures and medals relating to the Bonaparte famiL, 18S2, iv, 108 
pp., with illustrations (sixpence for each part). I call attention also to 
the valuable writings of a former director of the museum, H. H. 
Higgins, Museums of Natural Historv; (1) Museum Visitors, (2) 
^Museum Desiderata, (d) Museum Arrangements. (1) iMuseum Appli- 
ances, (5) The British IMuseum of Natural History (1881, 43 pp., with 
illustrations, sixpence), and to I. A. Picton's paper. Primeval Man, a 
lecture illustrative of the prehistoric remains in the ethnographical 
collection of the Liverpool iMuscum, 1881 (27 pp.. with 5 plates, two- 
pence). Collecting expeditions are organized by the museum, such as 
one in ]8t)8, which went to Socotra. 

The annual expenditure is S52,000. The officers are: Director, 
H. O. Forbes; curators of the Derby Museum. J. A. Clubb and W. S. 
Laverock; and curator of the iMayer Museum, P. Entwistle. 

XII.- DUBLIN. 

Dublin is a seaport with about 250,000 inhabitants, without factories, 
and conseciucntly reasonably' clean, though not free from soot. 

:36. 8CIKN0E AND ART Ml'SEU.M. 

The Science and Art Maseum comprises, with the National Library 
(tig. 108), a large, imposing, and beautiful group of buildings, inclosing 
on three sides a courtyard, which is fenced by a grill in front. The 
central building, the Leinster House (the former castle of the Duke of 
Lein.ster), is occupied by the Royal Dublin Society. Here are also 
located the administrative offices of the niu.seum. On one side of this 
is situated the museum and on the other the library (lig. 108), both 
erected nearly alike by T. N. Deane & Sons and opened in 1890. The 
natural history departmeut has a wing to itself (tig. 109). In the rear 
is an extensive park, in which, near the library, stands the National 
Gallery. 

The Science and .Vrt Museum is open weekdays, admi.ssion free, 
from 11 a. m. till 5 p. m. and closed only on Good Friday' and Christ- 
mas Eve. On Tuesdays the department of art and industry, and on 
Thursdays the natural science department, are open until 10 o'clock 
in the evening. The former is open on Sundays from 2 to 5 p. m. 
The number of visitors in 1900 was 425.881, of which 64,165 came on 
Sunday' afternoons. 

This museum, like the one of the .same name in Edinburgh, is copied 
more or less after the South Iven.sington Museum, with the addition 
of a natural science collection. This uniformity' of the museums in 
the Island Kingdom corresponds to the uniformity of life there, which 
in Germany and France is much more varied. It is often said that 

NAT MIS I'M).'} :-!7 
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individual freedom of development is greater in the English than in 
the German, but this appears to me to be very questionable. 

The interior of the museum building does not altogether harmonize 
with the beautiful and impressive exterior. There is a central, large 
lighted court with two galleries, one above the other in the style of 
a railway station, overdecorated, checkered, and somewhat wanting in 
good taste, even in the eyes of the officials themselves (it is called 
there the “German" taste; that is, like the cheap, inferior wares that 
were formerlv imported); adjoining is a great series of rooms, of 
which some are very dark, especialh' the one containing the ethno- 
graphic collection. The poor lighting could be much improved by 
the Luxfer prism glass, but this scheme has been adopted as yet to 
veiT limited extent bv the museums of the Island Kingdom. 

The zoological collection, too, has a large hall, lighted from above, 
with two galleries superj)osed (tig. 110), but the lighting facilities are 
somewhat meager, the cases and desks primitive, and the installation 



Fig. 108. — National Library of Ireland, Dublin, Ireland. 

not very elegant. I mention especially a Shakespeare case, with birds 
trained for hunting, falcons, and the like, togetlier with passages from 
the works of the poet. Very noteworthy is the representation of the 
geographical distribution of animals in seven sections; distribution in 
general and six geographical regions. I know onlv one museum in 
the world where the same thing is attempted, nameh", the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology in C’ambridge, Massachusetts, which I hope to 
describe in a future report. In Dublin this exhibition is not dev^eloped 
very extensively, but it is highly commendable. The great museums of 
the world (LoiKh)n, Paris, Berlin, New' York, etc.) hav'e nothing similar 
to this, yet they onlv are in a position fully to carry out such a scheme. 
The s\ stcmatic exhibit must necessarily be supplemented by a g'eo- 
giaphic one. It is a matter of .satisfaction that at least one European 
museum, too. has undertaken this important task, even though on a 
small scale." \ ery noteworthy also, and as I believe unique, is the 

It has lately also been tried in the Dresden Museum. 
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exhibition in the “History of Animals Collection.” It represents the 
history or the origin of specie.s, classification, variation, natural selec- 
tion, instinct, development, etc. 

A conspicuous feature of the large collections is the one represent- 
ing Irish archeology, with rich and rare series, among them a large 
number of gold ornaments. The cases here are to some extent better, 
but they are closed by padlocks suspended on chains, the appearance 
of which is not very pleasing. The gold treasure is inclosed in a 
steel fire and burglar proof case, which is especially guarded. In 
this museum, too, the policeman plavs a great role. A valuable 
antique gold ornament, di.scovered in Ireland in 1S9H, was purchased 
by the British iMuseum, but is claimed by Ireland." 

Since the art and art-indu.strial collections of the museum cover all 
branches, as in the South Kensington Museum, I can not consider them 



Fig. 1U9 —Science and Art Museums. Dublin, Ireland. Natural History building:. 


properly in a brief .space. They are very notable (for example, the 
historical portion), l)iit their exhibition offers few individual features. 

The ethnographic department, though it has many gaps, is rich in 
old South Sea objects, though it is not yet thoroughly arranged. I was 
much impressed with the good labeling in some of the cases. The large 
type used in printing the labels is conspicuously better than the small 
letters almost everywhere in use. They can be read without effort — 
not so with the " South Kensington labels,” which are distributed over 
the entire country. This use of large type is well worthy of imitation. 
Another arrangement which apjiealed to me as worthy of adoption is 
that in many of the eases there is hung a printed bibliography covering a 

" See Museums Journnl, I, 1901-2, pp. 175, 238; compare also Proceedings of the 
Societg of Antiquities, Scotland, 3d .«er., X, 1900. pp. 4-7. It has been transmitted, in 
1903, from the British Museum to the Dublin Museum, after a lawsuit which was 
w-on by Ireland. See Mature, Xov. 27, 1902, p. 89, and Museums Journal, III 1903 
p. 23. 
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special subject. The valuable bulk of the ethnographic collection 
indeed is loaned by Trinity College (Cniversity), whose ownership, 
however, is only a matter of form {Catalogue, 1895, see p. 581). In 
this part of the collection are very rare pieces obtained by the Cook 



Oceanic explorations, beside.s others from New Zealand, Ilervey, Fiji, 
etc. A description of these treasures, with illustrations, would be 
appreciated, since I)ul)lin is not .so easy of access. Each reo-ion i.s 
divided into eiglit groups— tire, war and the chase, mmsic, clothing, 
house utensils, agriculture, religion, miscellaneous. 


Fig- 110 — Science and Art Museums, Dublin, Ireland. Hall of the Zoological Deparim'nt. 
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In order to convey an inteUijrent idea of the rich contents of the 
great collections I give, in conclu.sion, the principal divisions from the 
Short Guide to the Collections, in the order in which they are there set 
forth: 

Art and 'niduArial dh'h'mh^ Indnd'niy untiqiutle^ and lilinograpluad 
coIlectionf <. — Greek sculpture: architectural ornaments; works of times 
after the Rennaissance; Italian; Frendi; casts of statuary; Greek and 
Roman antiquities; Egyptian antiquities; ethnographical collections; 
oriental collections, chiefly Indian; Italian architectural ornaments; 
musical instruments; furnitui’e; Assyrian and other oriental antiqui- 
ties; enamels; brass and bronze; iron; English silver; Irish silver; 
foreign silver; Leinster collection of postage stamps: Irish antiqui- 
ties (bronze tools, gold, early Christian art in Ireland): arms and armor; 
carved ivories; copies of works in ivory, bronze, mart>le; Japanese 
art; areliitcctural design; water colors and sketches; miniatures; en- 
graving and etching; pottery and porcelain; China, Burmah. Ce^don; 
lace; machinery and manufactures. 

Botanical department . — Index room: economic collection: herba- 
rium. 

Natural hhtory divifsion . — History of animals collection: geograph- 
ical distribution collection (general distribution. Australian region, 
Ethiopian region. Oriental region. Ralearctic region. Xearctic region, 
Neotropical region; Irish animals; injurious insects; general collec- 
tion; fossil animals. 

Geohij!c(d and inin< r<do(j!<-al diparttm ntx . — INIineralogical and petro- 
logical collections; geological collections; collection of Irish minerals; 
collections of geological survey of Ireland. 

1 have before me the following publications (Department of Agri- 
culture and Technical Instruction for Ireland; Institutions of Science 
and Art, Dublin): 

Report of the director for tlie fifteen months emlinsraist ilarcli, IftOl, with appen- 
dixes. 8 VO, 1901, 39 pp. 

Short Guiile to the CoUectii^ns. Ifith ed., s. a. 4to, 10 pp. (half penny. ) 

Guide to the Natural History Department. ISeries 1; Vertebrate .Vnimals (recent ). 
Part 1 — Mammals and Birds, by A. fl. Itore. 8vo, 1SS7, 38 pp. (4.1 ptmee. ) Series 
II: Invertebrate Animals. Part I — Recent Invertebrates, by A. U. Iladdon. Svo, 
1887, 17 pp. (;I pence.) 

A list of Irish Birds, by A. (i. More, 2d eil. IStKI, :-!8 jip. (4 pence.) 

Guide to the Collections of Rocks and Fossils, by A. McHenry and W. IV. IVatts. 
Svo, 1898, 155 pp. (9 pence.) 

General Guide to the .\rt Collections; Part I: Greek and Roman .\.nti( piities. 
Chapter III — Greek and Roman Coins. Svo, 1899, 107 pp. (1 ]>enny. ) Part IV: 
Lace and Embroidery. (.Chapter I — Lace. Svo, 1899, 23 pp. (1 ])enuy. ) Part 
VIII: Furniture. Chapter I — Italian Furniture. Svo, 1899, 11 pji. (1 penny.) 
Chapter II — French Furniture; also Dutch, FleiuLsh, ( ierman, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese. Svo, 1900, 22 pp. (1 penny.) Chapter III — English Furniture. Svo, 1900, 
22 pp. (1 penny.) All three by < i. T. I’lunkett. Part XV: Ivories. Svo, 1899, 
49 pp. (1 penny.) 
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■ Collection of IVeapons, etc., chiefly from the South Sea Islands. 8vo, 1895, 16, 

62 pp. 

Two Lectures on the Art of I.ace Makinfr, by A. S. Cole. 8vo, 1884, 20 pp. (2J 
pence. ) 

List of some books in the National Library of Ireland or in the Library of the 
Museum which may be useful to visitors to the Museum. Natural History Collec- 
tions; Zoology, Geology, and Mineralogy. 8vo, 1900, 16 pp. (1 penny.) 

In the winter of 1900-1901, 22 free leetiires were delivered by 11 
different gentlemen, admission by curd, which were attended by 755 
persons, a comparatively small number. 

The director of the entire museum is G. T. Plunkett, who is also 
director of the Royal College of Science, the Metropolitan School of 
Art, the National Library and the Rotanical Gardens. Other officers: 
Curator of the department of art and indu.stry, Thomas II. Longtield; 
a.ssistants, J. J. Buckley, K. P. Alabaster and A. McGoogan; cura 
tor of the department of Irish antiquities, G. Coffey: curator of the 
natural science department, R. F. Scharff' (a German): assistants, 
A. R. Nichols, G. H. Carpenter, R. Pride: of the botanical depart- 
ment, T. Johnson; of the department of geological survey, R. Clark: 
of the mineralogical departnamt, G. A. J. Cole. 

The annual expenditure in 1.S97-9.S was $120,000. The administra- 
tion appears to be cumbersome: since, for example, in the ethno- 
graphic department, authority must be obtained from London (from 
the .science aitd art department), for a purchase, even though it 
involves but a few pounds. Whether this condition exists in the other 
departments. I do not know. 

37. NATIONAL LIBRARY OF IRELAND. 

The National Library of Ireland is magniticent without, but within is 
not up to strict modern library requirements, though the building was 
completed only in ls90. The architect, as is so often the case, sacriticed 
interior adaptability to exterior appearance. The stack system (live 
deck.s) is made with floor plates of hammered glass and iron, but with 
wooden I'acks. In many places the stacks are so poorly lighted that 
electricity must be u.sed even in daytime. The horseshoe-shaped 
domed reading room (dt> by 65 feet and 52 feet high,) occupies much 
space in the middle of the .second stoiy. There are three smaller 
naiding rooms. On either side of the rotunda are the book stacks, 
but only those in the right wing are as yet in use. Each is 110 feet 
long, 8t; feet wide, and 5-t feet high, with a capacity of about 200,000 
books. The middle one of the live decks of the book stacks is on a 
level with the great reading room. In each of these there are 26 
double racks, approximately 8 feet high, with an intervening space 
of 10 inches, each with b or 9 shelves. On the ground or first floor, 
in th(‘ ctmter, ar(> located, in addition to tin' broad entrance hall and 
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the great stairway, the administrative offices. Whatever shortcom- 
ings this building may have, it has at all events been carefully thought 
out and not erected after the general pattern. It is surpassed, however, 
b}^ the new American libi-aries. I received the impression that they 
strive to be successful, but the means at their command are too limited. 
Annual reports and catalogues of the annual accessions are published. 
The libraiy increases rapidly through donations. It contains at pres- 
ent 150,000 volumes. It must be emphasized that the arrangement is 
after the Dewey sj'stem, this being, perhaps, the only large libraiw in 
Europe which employs it. It works excellently, though the books, 
on account of the small force of assistants, have no outside markings. 
The Dewei’ classes are distinctlj' indicated by labels on the stacks and 
easily found. Within the classes an alphabetical arrangement is fol- 
lowed, and when there are more books thanone can convenientlv review 
at a glance a sequence of the letters is attached to the stacks. The gen- 
eral opposition on the part of librarians to the Dewey svstem is per- 
haps based principally on the immense amount of labor involved in 
the reassignment and rearrangement of a library, which can not be 
undertaken without very considerable means, and then, again, other 
systems have also their good points. 

It is open from lb a. m. to 10 p. m. During 1900 there were 
148,4:05 readers. 

(See also F. J. Burgoyne, Library Construction. 1897, pp. 153-158, 
with ground plans and cross sections, and -I. d. Ogle, The Free 
Library, 1897, pp. I91-19:i.) 

NATIONAL GALLERY. 

The National Gallery has just received the addition of a large new 
wing, with skidights, and side lights in alcoves; in these the walls are 
not at right but at obtuse angles, which is certainly preferable. The 
large building makes, by its simplicity, a very favorable impre.ssion. 
The old portion was constructed during 1859-1864, and cost §150,000. 
In 1898 there were on exhibition 464 paintings, 348 drawings, water 
colors, etc., 280 portraits, 16 busts, and a collection of casts. It is 
open on four week days from 12 to 6 p. m. (or until darkness sets in); 
on Sundays from 2 to 5 p. m. (or until dark), admission free; on two 
week days it is open from lo a. m. to 4 p. ni.. admission sixpence. 
(See Catalogue of the pictures and other works of art in the National 
Gallery and the National Portrait Gallery, Ireland. Dublin, 8vo, 
1898, 361 pp.) 

39. ANATOMICAL INSTITUTE OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

I also visited the anatomical collection, on account of its anthro- 
pological department, but as the halt was j\ist being rebuilt and 
the t'ases shoved together. 1 could .see but little. The collection of 
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skulls appears to be not unimportant. The director is D. J. Cun- 
ningham, professor of anatomi", also well known as an anthropologist." 
The Anatomical Institute is excellentl}’ installed, the large dissecting 
hall being light, airy, and furnished with the most beautiful dissec- 
tions, which here are preferred even to the best colored pictures. 

UNIVERSITY (trinity COLLEGE.) 

The university (Trinity- College) consists of an extended group of 
buildings beautifully situated in a large pai’k which is quite within 
the city. I could not examine it, however, because it would have 
consumed more time than I had at my disposal. 

XIII.— PARIS. 

My remarks maj' well be somewhat brief, considering the abundance 
of matter and the fact that Paris is universally known. 1 coniine 
myself to a few notes on my observations. 

40. MUSEUM OF XATUKAL IIISTORA’ IN THE BOTANICAL GARDEN. 

[Mubuiim Naturellciiu Jardin <le> Planto'^ ] 

The majority of the museum halls in the Jardin des Plantes are of 
the old-fasliioned style, which have been already criticised by J. Mar- 
cou in his book, well worth reading, De la Science en France, 1869. 
But in 1889 a large, new, zoological mu.seum was completed, which, 
as I then saw it, was nearlv filled and is now already overcrowded. 
Furthermore, there was l)uilt three years ago a paleontological, com- 
parative anatomical, and anthropological museum, as the first of a 
series of new galleries which are to be located adjoining each other on 
the Hue de Buffon, the .southern boundary of the Garden, their long 
sides turned toward the Garden and the street. 

ZOOI.O(;U'.\L COLLEcnO.N ((i.VLERIES DE ZOOLOGIe). 

The Galeries de Zoologie is a large rectangular building, 100 meters 
long, 62 to 70 meter.s wide, and about 2.") meters high (without cupola), 
with a lighted court 70 meters long, 41 wide, and 20 high, and three 
galleries superposed. To say it is a failure is not my judgment alone. 
The exterior is in very good ta.ste. The great glass-covered lighted 
court was designed by the architect, J. Andre, as a central space to 
be ornamented with plants, and was not intended for the collections. 
It is full of large mammals, mounted on too conspicuous wooden 
bases — an immense herd, all standing free and some of them impossible 
to inspect except at a distance. The entire space of the height of three 

«Mr. Cunningham lias since been apjiointeil profesor of anatomy in Edinburgh, 
as siK'cessor to Sir William Turner. The ilirei'tor of the Anatomical Institute in 
Dublin is now Prof. J. Symington, formerly in Belfast. 
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stories from the floor to the glass roof is empty. It would be well 
adapted for the large whale skeletons, " but they are exhibited in the 
collection of comparative osteology. Besides, they would detract still 
more from the onh^ source of light for the broad encircling galleries, 
for these obtain their light onh' from above. In consequence of this 
they, especially the lower ones, are much shaded, being in some 
places so dark that nothing can be seen. In the front (Garden) portion 
of the building are halls 53 bv 10 meters, provided with light from 
one side; on the ground floor these are 7 meters high, in the second 
story 6, in the thii-d stor}’ 5, and in the fourth story, with the roof 
work, T meters'. 

In examining this building one can learn, as in many others, how a 
museum should not be designed. A few of the special features of the 
building have been published by F. INIonmory.^ The building cost 
$800,000, the flxtures $00o,OO0. Photographs were not obtainable. 

The collection is installed in not very pleasing wooden cases, without 
great care. In addition the ca.ses arc in some instances overcrowded and 
tilled to the top, whore nothing can be discerned. There is still fol- 
lowed here the almost univer.sall\’ abandoned practice of exhibiting 
very many stufled animals, reasoning that people who donate things — 
and much is here donated — wish to see where the objects are placed. 
This practice will necessarily have to be discontinued at some time, 
even though republican France is more con.servative than elsewhere. 
The working rooms of the otticers and preparators are mostly in a 
.separate old building, far away in the Kue de Bufl'on, which is very 
inconvenient. 


C'OMHAKmVE ANATOMICAL, ■.ANTnnoroLOCIlC.M,, AND PALEONTOLlXill AI. COLLECTION. 

[Galerie*' ‘I’Anatomit* ComimrOe ct *VAntlin»pol(*git‘.] 

This collection was opened in 1898.'’ This Imilding also has a taste- 
ful exterior of red brick, with light stone trimmings and artistic deco- 
ration. On the side facing' the garden there are four bronze and 
eight marble reliefs, representing human and animal life, by Barrias, 
Marqueste, Coutant, and Gardet; in front of these, two statues by 
Frchniet. On the narrow side, where the entrance lies, is a tympanum, 
by Allar, representing the three kingdoms of nature. The bialding 
is about 86 meters long and 15 and 27 meters wide. It is fireproof, 
of iron, stone, brick, and cement. The protection against tire was 
considered to such an extent that the workrooms of the stall are located 

"See also U. Pouchet; De I’aflectation cle la grande salle centrale des nouvelles 
^alerien du luiijjeuin. lievtie Srientitiqny^ 8 ser., XLT, 1888, \). 884. 

Revue (jt'nevalc de C Architeetjtre (4), XII, ISH.5, p}». 2492-51, lxiii-lxv. 

'’See Btdletin des XoaveUes Archives du d' Histone Xaturelle (8), X, 1898, 

l>p. iii-xii. 
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in an old building in the Rue de Buffon, half a mile away, which is 
very annoying, since in the present day complete security can be had 
without this inconvenience. As a further security against lire, elec- 
tric lighting is not ixsed. The building with its furniture cost 
$635,000. The architect was F. Dutert. In the white entrance hall 
with columns there is a marble group by Fremiet, and animals in 
relief as capitals, the whole simple, in the refined taste characteristic 
of the French. On the right there is a charming little lecture hall 
with a ceiling picture by Cormon, The March of the Races of Men 
toward Light, and ten pictures illustrating prehistoric times. The - 
building consists principally of a ground floor, lighted on both sides, 
and a second floor, lighted from above, with a galleiy. The project- 
ing stairway hall is situated at the eastern narrow side, and is of four 
stories, with smaller rooms such as the lecture hall already mentioned 
and some rooms for collections adjoining. It is surmounted by a high, 
arched roof. The large hall on the ground floor (tig. Ill) is not parti- 
tioned, is somewhat narrow (14 meters inside) compared with its 
length of 77 meters, and at the same time its ceiling is somewhat low 
(6.6 meters)" compared with its length, but its efl'ect is excellent and 
imposing, and is a model as to its lighting. As regards the points of the 
compass, however, the building is as unfavorably located as possible. 
The long sides look toward the north and the south and the collections 
are consequently exposed to the .sun during the entire day. For .this 
especial collection it makes naturally very little difl'erence, but the 
window shades must be drawn on the south side when the sun shines, 
and this bathes everything in a colored light, an error which we 
observe in many museums in the world, but which should always be 
avoided. The windows begin at a height of 3.6 meters from the floor, 
and are 4 meters high, 3 meters wide, the window piers being 1.8 
meters wide. The ca.se.s, which are 3.4 meters high, stand against the 
wall under the windows, and therefore receive their light from the 
high windows on the opposite side. At the end of the hall on the 
narrow side is a gallery. In this large hall the osteological collection 
is installed, the larger animals in the center being uncovered — a mag- 
nificent view — the others being inclo.sed in wall ca.ses. These, made 
with iron framework but wooden bases, though not answering the 

" Tlic tieight of the tialls I could not determine on the sj)Ot, but 5Ir. II. Sindirig- 
Larsen, an architect of Christiana, had the goodness later to give me these measure- 
ments, together with others, without, however, being able to vouch for their 
absolute accuracy. In this museum, as in almost all which I visited in Europe and the 
United States, it is very difficult to obtain information concerning the buildings, since 
the directors, however willing they may be, do not have the data in their possession, 
and the administrative and building authorities who have this information can only 
be approached by foreigners with great inconvenience and with a great loss of time. 

To obtain special information through corre.«pondence is generally very difficult and 
often impossible. 
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strictest claims and not dust proof, are yet good and serviceable, 
except that they have too much framework and too small doors. The 
installation has been attended to with the greatest care and everything 
carried out with a degree of excellence that we seldom find. 



In the second floor (fig. 112) the large hall is also not partitioned, 
and is 10 meters high to the skylight; and to the galleries, 4.6 meters. 
In the open space under the skylight are the large specimens of the 
paleontological collection without cover, which likewise produce a 
splendid effect. Along the walls, in cases 2.4 meters high, under the 
gallery, are the smaller skeletons and special exhibits of such a collec- 
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tion who.se extent, dating back to the beginning of the Pari.s Museums 
(founded in 1626), is very important. There is here also an extremely 
imposing installation, everything being well worked out and labeled. 
The light in the wall cases is, however, not always sufficient, since the 
main source is above, and only at greater interv'als are there side win- 
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dows. It would certainly have been better if the second floor, like 
the ground floor, had been arranged as a covered room with light from 
both sides, but the architect here, as so often happens, has .subordi- 
nated the interior uses of the building to its exterior beautv. Light 
from above, which is perhaps best for a picture gallery, is not always 
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well suited for natural history collections. The galleries are, for the 
most part, imperfect. 

The .showy wrought-iron railing, about 250 meters long, which 
incases the stairs to the gallery, and the entire railing of the same, is 
very obtrusive. It represents large fern leaves and is by itself a piece of 
art, but in this place it is too massive, too conspicuous, and consecj^uently 
distracting. In the gallery the anthropological collection is in, stalled 
(hg. 112) as far as the space allows, comprising the long-famous collec- 
tion of skulls, casts, pictures, etc., relating to pln'sical anthropology. 
Besides this a prehistoric collection is in adjoining halls, above the 
lecture room on the ground door. Idiis anthropological department 
is not quite so elegantly exhibited and labeled as the paleontological 
and osteological collection. 



Fig. 113. — Museum of Natural History, ParK Fraiiee. Part of the anthropolugrieal eullectioii. 
Gallery of second floor of the “Galeries d'Anatomie.*' 


It is planned to place the “galerie” which is next to be built closely 
adjoining, so that the present collections can bo extended, and room 
be obtained for those portions which belong to this section, which for 
lack of space can not now be shown at all, such as the remainder of 
the anthropological collection, the whale skeletons, etc. Thev here 
also built too sparingly, from the beginning, but were wise, however, 
to arrange the new museum .so that it can be horizontally enlarged. 
The stide of architecture does not permit of its being extended in a 
vertical direction. 

There is a parquet floor, very stylish to look at. but wearisome to 
the visitor, since scarcely anyone is accustomed to walking on smooth 
parquets without carpets being spread over them. 

The new ‘‘Galeries d’Anatomie” are, without doubt, a prominent 
production in the lino of museum technic. Thev exhibit a rare taste 
and the building closely approaches being a faultless model of its kind. 
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It is in a most happy way different from the general pattern. Every- 
one who has a museum to build should study carefully this Parisian 
one and adopt its good features. This advice can be given with 
regard to but verj' few museums. 

Photographs of the exterior were unobtainable. 

I am indebted to Dr. O. Richter, assistant in the Dresden Ethno- 
graphic Museum, for the following separate data recorded by him on 
his visit in February, 1992: 

Ground floor (see fig. 111). — Wooden cabinets, with iron doors without crossbars, 
set in wooden frames, the latter, however, only above and below, and laterally at 
the end of long rows of cases joined together. Doors with steel frames all approxi- 
mate 75 cm. wide. The numbers of the cases are indicated by raised metal figures 
on the bottom, inside; color, silver. The shelves are of glass, also the bases for the 
installation of individual objects on the shelves, so that glass rests upon glass. The 
stands for specimens are of German silver. The rails and brackets are of iron, the 
latter secured by screws. The labels are of gray paper or pasteboard in red and black 
round hand; the mountings are placed obli(juely or horizontally; they are of dark- 
blue glass if the objects are light colored. The same apjtlies to alcoholics, in bottles, 
presenting a dark-blue backgromid. The closing of alcoholic bottles with tin foil is 
obtrusive. The wood of the cases (and horizontal cases, see below), the bases of the 
free-standing specimens, the floors and shelves, are uniformly light oak-brown. The 
rails and backgrounds of the cases, however, are reddish brown. 

flerond rtory . — Here the mountings are also of wood covered with reddish-brown 
cloth; stands of brass, not of German silver. Horizontal cases with wooden drawers 
below, and narrow metal frames above; no plate-glass pannels, hut with crossbars. 
The construction is as follows (see figs. Ill and 112): The wooden eases are surmounted 
by horizontal glass cases with gold-bronze metal frames on which are tongues for 
lifting the I’overs. The woolen drawers are supplied with massive rouml, button- 
like, wooden handles (two to each ), set in hollowed recesses. A row of these drawers, 
situated one above the other, may be locked at the same time, through a general catch, 
which is located in the upright between the several rows of drawers. 

Gnllerii . — Anthropological collection (see fig. 113). .Skulls on black bases with 
four ball-shaped feet. The arrangement is a geographical one: skulls, skeletons 
(on light-hrown wooden bases of the same form as the skull bases), casts 
of types, and illustrations, etc.; illustrations of types arranged al.so in the shape of 
fans. Here the cases have drawers below, as in the horizontal cases already 
described. Ijabels: The general ones black on white and of larger size; special ones in 
black on green with green Iwrders anil blai k on gray with red borders. Casts of 
types (Schlagintweit Collection! also in the oj)en, on the wall, in larger groups above 
the cases (see fig. 113); these types have the form of medallions. Similar typical 
heads in square frames and on gray backgrounds also in the cases. Some of the 
skulls are under glass, with light-brown paper strips on the edges. 

AVhile in Great Britain and Ireland, as well as in America, the 
mu.seums keep open later than they ought, the limitations in this 
regard in the collections of the “Jardin des Plantes'’ are very marked. 
Entrance is more or less be.set with difficulties, and it is only by excep- 
tion that one can go about without hindrance. While in the former 
case they go too far, here, through lack of employees, they do not go 
far enough. 

The annual expenditure of the Jardin des Plantes (museums, zoo- 
logical and botanical gardens), is $200,000. 
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41. NOTES OX VARIOUS MUSEUMS AND LIBRARIES IN PARIS. 

ETHNOClRAPniC SIUSEL'M IK THE TROCADERO. 

I wa.s compelled to visit this museum twice, since in the absence of 
the director I could not obtain access to all its departments on the 
occasion of mi' first visit. Since 1889, when I saw it, it had not 
improved in its administration, thoujfh it had increased much in its 
possessions. The A.siatic collections have been removed and are now 
exhibited only in the Musee Guimet which, .since that time, has come 
into the possession of the Government. The halls of the Trocadero 
(formerly the Exposition Palace) are not well adapted for this collec- 
tion. The cases are of the mo.st primitive kind (mostly old exposition 
cases), the method of installation is no le.ss so, consisting in part of 
trophies on the walls; the labeling is incomplete and intended more 
for the general i)ublic. The collection is not mudi cared for, in short, 
it has fallen behind the modern museum technic. A lack of suffi- 
cient means is the cause for this. How sin prising it is that the 
enlightened French Government is .so parsimonious in this respect! 
Paris, which in many respects surpasses all ought not to retrograde 
in the matter of ethnography, but now a great effort would be neces- 
sary to bring the collection up to modern standards. The sinall num- 
ber of officials in charge of this rather extensive collection bears no 
relation to its present needs; on this account, also, only one of the 
various halls is opened at a time, and therefore no adequate publica- 
tion of the valuable materials can he made. The annual expenditure 
is only $4,500. 

(HIMKT .MISEC.M (PL.VCE d’jE.NA. 1). 

This is now a Government collection. This nniseum I was also com- 
pelled to visit twice for the .same reason that I did the Trocadero. On 
account of lack of assistants it opens its halls only intermittently, and 
in the absence of the director admission can not be had to the closed 
portion. The plan of Mr. Guimet, to establish a museum of compara- 
tive religions, has been limited to Asiatic religions and extended, on 
the other hand, to cover the general ethnography of Asia. In respect 
to east Asiatic religions, the museum is over rich and sufl'ers from 
lack of space; in view, however, of the difficulty of extending the 
already considerable building, it being hemmed in by other structures, 
a serious problem is pre.sented — certainly an instructiv'e circumstance 
for the consideration of those contemplating the erection of new muse- 
ums. Although the building was erected for the purpose, it does 
not meet the demands of modern museum construction, either in the 
relative position of the several halls to each other, which are influ- 
enced by its triangular ground plan, or in respect to lighting, though, 
notwithstanding all this, it has many good featuies. (Photographs 
were unobtainable.) I must pass over here the history, the contents, 
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and the valuable publications of this most justh’ famous museum, 
as it would lead me too far. Besides, Paris is easily accessible to 
everyone and a desirable place to visit. I will only remark that the 
exhibit, so far as the contracted space allows, is very good; the label- 
ing, however, is so deticient as to oblige one to purchase the guides 
and catalogues. The labeling of the ceramic collection is especially 
defective, although not in the same degree as in many other museums. 
Ground floor: Chinese and Japanese ceramics; Siam and Cambodia. 
Second floor: Indian, Chinese, Japanese religions; Indo-China. Third 
floor: Japanese paintings; Greek, lioman. and Egyptian antiquities; 
Korea. The departments relating to Japanese religions and the other 
Japanese collections impressed me as the most noteworthj' and as most 
thoroughly worked up and labeled. The nephrite collection contains 
wonderful specimens. At all events the museum is in its fiidd unex- 
celled, though it is capable of improvement as to technical museum 
arrangement. The annual expenditure is ^y.oOO, nothing being allowed 
for purchases: IMr. Guimet has thus far himself provided for these in 
some cases. The increase in the collections, theiefore. depends mostly 
on donations. 

LdCVHE. 

1 refer only briefly to the Louvre, which 1 also visite<l on two 
occasions. The collections are of exaggei’ated e.xttmt. 'I'hc' installa- 
tion is in general antiquated and little cared for: the labelling unsatis- 
factory. I received the impn'ssion that an imergetic hand could 
improve the existing conditions. It apparently suft'ers also from lack 
of means. While formerly (as late as 18st)) umbrellas and canes could 
be carried among the collections, they must now be checked (without 
charge). The danger of tire' in the Louvre is great. The most beau- 
tiful is the new Rubens Gallery, opened in IhPO, and excellently lighted, 
which can not be said of the adjoining Van Dyck hall, also opened in 
190(1, nor of most of the Louvre halls. Tlie Marine and Ethnographic 
Museum on the third floor is in the .same defective condition that it 
was when I saw it eleven years ago. It is in some respects veiw rich 
in specimens, but it is not .scientitically fitted up. and its installation is 
as unfavorable as can be imagined. The collection of Jajjanese and 
Chinese porcelains (collection < trandidier). containing about 1. 000 spec- 
imens. in a poorly lighted half story, is carelessly installed in cases, 
and it is entirelv undetermined and unlabeled. I saw nothing in the 
Louvre in the wav of museum construction or techni(jue which would 
IxiMorthy of reproduction in a new building. I do not wish, however, 
to put myself in the light of one overlooking the importance of the 
Louvre among the museums of the world. 

fJALLIKUV MI'MM M. 

The iSIusee de Galliera is a sumptuous building in the Italian i-enais- 
sance style, by Ginain, in the neighborhood of the Musee Guimet, 
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completed about twenty yeaVs ago. It is ta.steful and grand alike in 
its exterior and interior. It contains a municipal art collection. In 
view of the fact, however, that this is yet too small to till the large 
building,- it is partly occupied also as show rooms for the sale of art 
industrial collections. It has magniticent, high, excellently lighted 
halls, constituting a monumental structure of a taste and solidity seldom 
encountered among modern buildings outside of Paris. It is ver}’ 
well worth seeing and departs widely from customary museum models. 
It is fireproof. A large apparatus for heating Iw hot air is installed 
in the very spacious, light cellars. 

NATIOXAI. I.IBRAKA". 

The National Library gives evidence of the fact that an old library 
can also a<lopt ik'W improvements. About a third of the 2,700,000 
volumes <' is installed according to the stack .system in five decks, each 
2.5 metei's high, witli passages wliich admit the light; though all this 
is not in so perfect a manner as in the great new American libraries, 
\n't it answers the purposes for which it is intended. Idie reading room 
(salle de travail). 48 meters long. 34 wide, and 20 high, ))y H. Labrouste, 
with some 340 seats, is more attractive and more artistically arranged 
than that of the British iluseum with its 3o0 seats. The written cata- 
logues on the crescent-shaped northern end are easily accessible and 
excellent. The printing of the catalogue (alphabetically by authors) 
progresses slowly on account of lack of means, the first si.x volumes of 
about 1.200 pages (down to Bancroft) having been completed onh' 
after four years’ labor, according to which it would roipiire sixty 
years more to finish tlie work, though it is expected to accomplish it 
in twenty years, as additional means aiv hoped for. In so wealth}- 
a country as France it is surprising that so little assistance is given 
an undertaking of such general utility. In this respect the British 
iVIuseum is unrivaled. (I tested the manuscript catalogue and found 
there, among others, more than twenty of my writings, Avhich speaks in 
my eyes for the great comprehensiveness of the library.) The public 
reading hall (salle de lecture), on the contrary, is dirty, ugly, and in 
the highest degree unattractive; it consists of .several rooms. A new 
one, however, is about to be constructed. When all of the additions to 
the library which are in contemplation are completed it will be mag- 
nificent. I could only cursorily examine the other rich and celebrated 
collections there. Here the installation, parth' antiquated, seemed to 
me to })e historically justified and accommodated to the objects them- 
selves. The reading room.s are open from 9 a. m. to 4 or 6 p. m., but 
not in the evening, difi'eriiig in this respect from England and America. 
The annual expenditure is $162,500, of which, however, only $20,000 
may be allotted to the purchase of books and $20,000 to the printing 

"Also 2->0,000 copper-plate engravings, 1 .aO, 000 coins ami medals. 

NAT MVS 1903- 38 
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of the catalogue. I call attention, among other things, to the list of 
foreign periodicals, Liste des Periodiques etrangers (2d. ed., 178 pp., 
octavo), published in 1896, containing 4,324 numbers. 

SAINT GENEVIEVE LIBRARY. 

The Bibliotheque Ste. Genevieve is an original and beautiful building 
(close by the Pantheon, in the neighborhood of the Sorbonne), con- 
structed in 1843-1850, by H. Labrouste, and also interesting to me 
because the celebrated Public Library in Boston — which I hope to 
discuss in detail in a future report — resembles it in its exterior. 
The Boston building, however, is a square of 75 meters, with a large 
courtyard inclosed by four stories, while the Ste. Genevieve building 
is a rectangle 106 meters long, 27 meters wide, with two stories, having 
onlv four windows on the narrow side. It seems to me unjust to speak 
of this as a plagiarism, as has sometimes been done. The Paris Libiwry 



cost $325,000, the Boston Library, $2,500,000. I include here for com- 
parison the fronts of the two buildings (fig. 114 and Plate 40). The 
ground plan of the second floor, a cross section, and a side view of 
the Ste. Genevieve Library is given in the AJIgtrneine Baxizeitung, 

1851 (Plate 386); ground plan of the ground floor in the same journal, 

1852 (Plate 471). A photograph of the building was not obtainable 
in Paris, and I had to have the one which is here published made. 
On the ground floor, on the right and left of the somewhat dark 
entrance hall, is installed the collection of books founded in 1626 
(250,000 volumes, as given by one of the librarians), according to 
methods which are not modern, on wooden shelves, the valuable speci- 
mens (incunabula, Aldines, etc.) in cabinets. A shallow stair hall, 
built on the back in the central portion, measures 2.5 by 9 meters. 
The large, very beautiful and noteworthy reading hall, with accommo- 
dations for 476 readers, and a comprehensive reference library, is located 




Public Library, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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in the second story, and has a gallery. It takes in the entire length 
and breadth of the building, is 100 meters long, 21 wide, 14 high, 
with iron groinings and pillars, and is decorated with objects of art. 
It is very homelike. It is open from 10 a. m. to 3 p. m., and from 6 
to 10 p. m. ; lighted in the evenings by gas, electricity being not used 
on account of greater danger (?). The damaging influence of gas 
upon the books is overlooked. The total expenses are $23,250, of 
which $3,000 are for the purchase of books, $16,000 for salaries, and 
$4,250 for administration. An abbreviated catalogue and a catalogue 
of the manuscripts (3,500) and first impressions have been published. 

I visited also the Pantheon, whose artistic decorations are not effect- 
ive on account of poor lighting, and the Sorbonne, which in its new 
portions, decorated entirel 3 " in white, is very impressive. 

There are certainty still manj' other things in Paris from which I 
might have learned something for mv special purpose. This would, 
however, have required a much longer stay than the few da\'s which 
1 had at disposal for investigating some of the many features in 
that city of cities. 

When one has spent five weeks in large cities of England and is then 
immediately transported to Paris, he feels as if he had come upon the 
center of a higher civilization. I had that same impression j-ears ago. 
This remark relates naturally only to the external appearances of life, not 
to the intrinsic worth of culture, which are the same in England as else- 
where. But the lower classes iu the large cities of the insular Kingdom 
appear poorer and more degraded, their outer bearing more repulsive, 
further removed from enlightnient and humanity. At all events they 
enjoy life less. Compare the enjoyment of life of the French in the 
streets of Paris with that of the English in London, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, etc., and j'ou have a contrast as marked as that 
between day and night. If modern civilization under the influence of 
trade and manufactures tends to the result which has obtained in Eng- 
land, it is surety a regrettable departure, which is practicall 3 ^ carrying 
us back to barbarism." 

»Dr. T. C. Horsfall, whom I have already mentioned, says on page 3 of a very 
readable recent paper, The Use of Pictures iu Education, Manchester, 1902: “What 
will become of Englan<l if towms like smoky, unhealthy Manchester continue to grow 
as they are now growing? » » * Our big towns already contain a very large and 
constantly increasing proportion of the English people, and a great majority of their 
inhabitants are living under conditions which make physical, moral, and mental 
health impossible. No one who knows what south and east London, Manchester, 
and indeed all our large towns are, can resist the conviction that, unless the majority 
of our people can soon be got out of such places, or unless the state of the towns is 
soon very greatly improved, England, now preeminently the land of cities, can not 
long retain her place among great nations. It would l)e as possible for a great cathe- 
dral to escape destruction should walls and columns be rotten, as for a great empire 
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The marked dift'ei-eiice between the external forms of life in England 
and on the Continent results from the fact that the Island Kingdom 
has always attended to its own affairs and adhered to its customs and 
usages, while the rest of the cultivated world has learned to make life 
more beautiful for itself. This exclusiveness has had as a consequence 
a remarkalile inflexibility in the manner of living, which has been 
fully realized by eidightened minds there. So Matthew Arnold (died 
18SS), one of the most esteemed of modern writers, says that the 
English nation has remained hopelessly in the rear in comparison 
with the progress of other Eui’opean peoples, and that what it needs 
is not personal freedom, not wealth, industry, and the blessing of 
children, but obedience, culture, and refined enjoyment of life. The 
Englishman troubles himself even less than a Frenchman concerning 
what goes on in the rest of the world. Manufacturing and trade 
interests, and the strife for money, in connection with the provision 
for so-called domestic " comfort.” which, however, in the German sense, 
is not such, occinn’ in general the monotonous grind of life from 
which it is not decorous to depart. Amusements among the higher 
classes are of a dreary .sort, and the external circumstances under 
which they seek them are often cheerless. As a result of this, the 
English often enjoy tlumiscdves much more on the Continent than they 
do at home. The Englishman, who when abroad is most exacting, 
when at home i> of a most touching modesty, so that the German in 
England appears to be exacting. 

I submit these few renmrks mendy for the pui’pose of explaining 
why it is that travel for .study in the large cities of England is not 
associated with much pleasure, especially since the enjoyment of the 
hospitality, although extended in richest measure to strangers, is 
rather a task, both on account of the great distances in the cities and 
of the customs of the country, which make case of intercour.se difficult. 

to iiiiiintain its ])ower. shoulil most of its peoiilc )>e siu-li as tlie iniiabitants of large 
jKii't.s of London, Binninghiiiu, t ila.sgow, and Manchester now are. Of the evil con- 
ditions affecting the life of the inhabitants of big towns those which receive most atten- 
tion are drinking, licentiousness, imwholsonic ilwellings, smoke-laden air. * * *” 
And on page 21: “Aery little intelligence is needed, for seeing that, if we could 
raise the life of our towns to even as high a level as that of Geneva or of any German 
or Dutch town, and escape the shame we now feel at the preventable baseness of 
Lngii“h town life, tliat woulil be a result which, though it cost him every year half 
of his income, would make every well-to-do Englishman ten times richer in all that 
is best Worth liaving than the richest man now is. * * * l greatly fear that 

England is destined to fall, a land of starved schools, of playgroundless, treeless cities, 
and of well-supported hospitals, reformatories, and lunatic asylums.” 
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XIV.— BRUSSELS. 

42. EOYAl. MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY OF BKLGIT^I. 

[Musoe Royal d’llihtoire Natiirelle de Belg^iquu J 

The Ko_val .Museum of Natural Hish)rv of Belgium, which has become 
famous as regards its couteuts and management under El. Dupont, 
was ten years ago moved from the interior of the city (Place du ^lusee) 
and installed in a rebuilt monastery in the suburbs, in a high and 
somewhat isolated position. This, however, was only done with the 
intention of erecting a new building clo.se In'. This has now been 
undertaken; the house is under roof and will be ready for opening in 
a year.® It is immediately adjacent to the present museum, and the 
buildings will communicate with each other. It is intendi'd for the 



Fig. 115. — Royal Museum of Natural History, Brussels, Beltfium Une of the long sides of the 

building. 


prehistorical. paleontological, 7,t)ological. mineralogical. geological, 
and botanical collections of Belgium.. 1 regard this new building as 
a model of its kind, and while it .shoidd not be imitated without modi- 
fication, .since from the start it has been specially adapted to the col- 
lections to be exhibited, yet anione can with profit adopt some of it.s 
features in constructing a neiv museum buildiug. Fig. 115 represents 
a long side of the half-completed structure, which adjoins the old 
building at right angles. It is on rising ground. Fig. 1 lt> reprt'sents 
the narrow end, with the main enti-ance and stairway, as well as a 
perspective view of the other long side, likewise in a half-completed 
condition, and fig. 117 the main halt of the ground flotu', half finished. 
The ascending floor has difl'crent elevations connected bv steps. In 

“Will take some \eiirs longer to complete it — 1902. 
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the center stands the framework of a new case (certainly capable 
of improvement). The left half of the hall corresponds with the 
long side shown in tig. 116. The orientation of the building appears 
to be not without advantage, but 1 am not fully informed on this point. 
The style is simple and attractive. The exterior is of stone. The slope 
of the ground is indicated by three unobtrusive divisions of the fayade 
into different levels (fig. 115). It is entirely fireproof in construction— 
of iron, brick, and cement. The interior decoration wdll be quite simple 
and of uniform color. The building is conspicuous from the very lim- 
ited wall sufaces, consisting, as it does, almost entirely of broad windows 
with -but little space between (fig. 115). The entire ground floor consti- 
tutes one large undivided hall (fig. 117), with windows on both sides, and. 



FtCf. 116.— Royal Museum of Natural History, Brus.'^els. Belgium. Narrow side of building, with 

entrance. 


as it was feared that it would not be possible to provide sufficient light 
from the sides on the right and left, one longitudinal half of the hall 
is, in addition, supplied with skylights, there being no stories above. 
This large hall has double windows, contrary to the custom in most 
museums, as it was thought that otherwise the room could not be suf- 
ficiently heated on account of its great amount of window surface. I 
think this fear is without foundation; but if the cost is to be disregarded 
it is manifestly better so — at all events, for the purpose of keeping 
out the dust, in case the new method of ventilation is not adopted. 
(See Manche.ster, Glasgow, and Liverpool above.) This is not con- 
templated. as the system was unknown here, and the steam heating 
apparatus is already installed. The second and third floors cover 
only one longitudinal half of the building (fig. 115). The third story 
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is devoted to the collections; the second — practically only an interme- 
diate story — is allotted to many workrooms, which all adjoin one 
another. Such an excellent arrangement is seldom found in any other 
large museum. 

In the basement, separated by a corridor 6 meters wide, are located 
the preparators’ quarters and storerooms, the first well lighted, the 
second not so well, but to be pi’ovided with electric lights. The whole 
length is 81.26 meters, the width 30 meters. There is one preparators’ 
room 24.8 meters long and 15 meters wide, and three, each 18.6 meters 
tong and 15 meters wide. Corresponding to these are four storerooms, 
each 7 meters wide. The height of the basement rooms is 4.5 meters; 
the portion under the gallery of the ground-floor hall, 5 and 7 meters. 




Fig. 117. — Royal Museum of Natural History, Brussels, Belgium. Large lower hall. 


The large hall on the ground floor (to be devoted to the recent and fossil 
vertebrate animals of Belgium and its colonies) is 84.26 meters long, 
30 meters wide, and 7.2 meters high. It will, however, l)e lengthened 
by IS meters, so that the entire length of the building with the stair- 
way hall in front will be 10!> meters. The ceiling of this hall, in its 
entire width of 30 meters, is supported only by a central row of iron 
columns, of which there are 13, spaced 6.2 meters apart. Each half 
of the hall has, consequenth', a clear, unobstructed width of 15 meters 
for the use of the collectioms — a width which, without columns, has 
been made use of in but few museums before the present day. Even 
permitting, as is proved in this in.stance, a superstructure of stories," 

“The breadth (jf tlie hall in the Paris Anatomical Museum is 14 meters, without 
supporting columns. 
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museum halls of such a width ought not to be obstructed by columns, 
as is universally the case. On the window side of the half with a 
double-glass roof there is a galleiy S.ilo meters Ijroad (in its iirst sec- 
tion still broader), intended for the cave rinds, as well as for the living 
and fossil rishes of Belgium and its colonies. A similar gallery runs 
along the rear narrow side of the hall. The four sections of the floor 
and ceiling, which are of different elevations, are 2d..S, 18.6, 18.6, and 
21.8 meters long. In the second (intermediate) story are located for a 
length of 91. 3 meters and a width of lo meters, besides a stairway, hall, 
and two office rooms. 11 workrooms adjoining one another, each 9.8 
meters long. 6.2 meters wide, and 1.7.5 meters high. At the rear end 
there are three library rooms of the same dimensions. In front of 
these rooms there is a corridor 3 meters wide and 3 meters high, from 
which anterooms (without windows) 2.2 meters wide and 3 meters 
high lead into the workrooms. In the third story, again, there is an 
exhibition hall 84.26 meters long and 15 iiulers wide, for the recent and 
fossil invertebrate animals, the fossil floras, the minerals, and i)recious 
stones of Belgium and its colonies. It has rive different ele\ ations, 
rising like steps, atid on each level horizontal cases underneath are 
intended. Therefore there are about 400 running meters of horizontal 
cases in rive series, rising one al>ove the other, with longitudinal pas- 
sages and crossways between, the latt(U’ with stairs. The ascending 
of this hall afforded sufficient <>xtra space in the second (intermedi- 
ate) story for workrooms. Its lighting is excellent; the long side at 
the foot of the step-like installation of horizontal cases is one com- 
bined glass window (glass partition wall). In addition, a row of upper 
windows on the opposite half of the roof throws liglit directly on these 
horizontal cases. The height of this Ijall \'ari(>s l)etwt‘en 2 and 7 
meters, being 2 meters at the top and 7 meters at the foot of the step- 
like construction. 

A better utilization of the space is hardly imaginable, and what 
should be particularly noticed is tin' fact that no supt'rfluous space (nor 
likewise money) is ('xpended on the stair hall, as is the case in most 
museum.s. This stair hall is built in front and not inside of the ])uild- 
ing. and is only 17 meters long and 7.1 meters deep. Each storv is 
directly connected witli the old museum. 

I do not go into further detail on account of the unlinished condi- 
tion of the building. l)ut I woukl advise every architect who has a 
museum to design to sci’utinize closely that of Brussels. It is a 
departure from e\ erv other structure of its kind because it is adapted 
to the original exhibition plan of the director. Mr. E. Dupont has 
throughout liis entire lift' had in view the establishment of a Belgian 
national museum Itased on the researcht's that have been made in 
that country, so taking' the national colh'etions as a nucleus for this, 
he shaped his plans accordingly, the collections from other parts of 
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the world being' utilized onh' so far as they are necessary to a proper 
understanding- of this nucleus. IVith this in mind he has comprehen- 
siveh' arranged the researches according to a detiiiite plan, and has 
recently included the Kongo State as Belgian. He regards the work- 
ing up of the collections as a less important function of a museum 
than the procurement of the materials, in which latter respect he has 
been V(‘ry successful, as is evidenced by the famous Iguanodons 8 
meters high, 10 meters long, the fossil crocodiles, tortoises, sharks, 
whales, elephants, giant deer. I'hinoceroses. etc. All of these, in 
addition to the extensive cave tinds, will be installed in an intelligent 
wa\’ ill the basement hall. In the rear portion of the hall of Sf meters 
length a herd of Iguanodons will be installed in many ditlerciit posi- 
tions, for which purpose the model is already prepared. As a parallel 
representation of animals now living, there will be shown a herd of 
elephants from the Kongo. The different elevations in the hall, rising 
by steps, will be utilized for .M-parating the different epochs of the 
earth's history and the general view of the installation in this immense 
space promises to Im- most magniticent, provided it is not detracted 
from by the cases. 

In view of the fact tliat the staff of seven museum experts must 
divide its time between exploring tours and the conduct of the museum, 
the assistance of outside experts, who are paid 5^.5 a day and travel 
ing expenses, is obtained to idemtify and work up tin? collections. 
For this same purpose many specimens are .sent out of the museum to 
receive attention. Scarcely any other natural liistory museum in the 
world is so uniformly plamn'd aiul managed, but i\lr. Dupont has been 
successful only after withstanding the gi'eatest oi)position and l)attling 
for decades, lit' insisted .so tirndy upon his well-considered plans that 
at one time for a year and a half his authority as director of the 
museum was su.speuded bt'caust' lit' would not submit to the regulations 
promulgated by the minister. Finally, however, he carried his point, 
lie also had a des})erate struggle to re.serve to himself the choice of 
the architect, who has constructed the museum entirely in accordance 
with his own personal directions. The cost of the building has been 
estimated at the cases, etc.. remarkably small sums 

compared with the cost of construction of other museums. 

I'he rooms of the old museum will later be used for the non-Belgian 
portions of the collections, but .since they are manifestly not suited for 
museum purposes, tin' erection of a second new building is even now con- 
templated, for which purpose — which is of the greatest importance in 
the development of every museum — an abundance of space is available 
on the museum grounds. Little, however, can be .said in praise of the 
present museum. The reconstruction of the monastery could have 
been better arranged so far as regards the lighting. The cases are 
those of the old museum, not au.swering modern requirements. The 
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installation is as a whole not attractive, hut in many details worth 
imitating. The charts of geographical distribution, now found in 
many museums in the world, emanated from Brussels and have been 
elaborated here more than anj'where else. Especially noteworthy is 
the labeling and a large series of long- descriptive and instructive 
placards. The minister at one time instructed the director to arrange 
for lectures in the museum for the benefit of the visiting public; the 
latter determined, however, to give these in the form of information 
on labels, arguing that in this way the information could be dissemi- 
nated much more widely. 

In this retired location the museum is visited annual!}' by 80,000 
persons; in the city formerly by 150,000. It is opened daily from 10 
a. m. to 3 or 4 p. ni., according to the time of the year — in my judg- 
ment, much too long a time for preserving the colors of the specimens. 

For the prevention of fire, extinguishers are everywhere installed, 
known as the Extincteur Instantaue, Systeme Ad. Vandrooghenbroeck, 
Molenbeek-Bruxelles. 

The annual expenditures, amount to $31,T5u. Publications are 
issued as follows; Annah's (Id volumes in folio up to 1806), Bulletins 
(7 volumes in octavo up to JSSS). and Alemoires (since lOlK* one volume 
in quarto). 

It is not easy in a brief space to do justice to this original and 
uniipiely organized museum. 

43. BRIEF NOTES ON VAKXOT'S C( )LLE(’TI( )NS AND RUILDINOS. 

I also visited in Brussels the Hou.se of the People (.Maison du 
Peuple), designed l)y Horta, a remarkable, large, modern structure 
(completed in 1899) for the reciH'ation and instruction of the working 
people, erected by themselves at a cost of 8160.000 and utilized also as 
a socialistic sales house. It is entirely modern in style, fireproof, and 
e.specially noteworthy on account of the interior iron construction of 
a hall, which accommodates 3.000 persons, used for assemblies, lec- 
tures, as a theater, and for concerts. It is artistically embellislied, 
not in the style of a railway station, as is found in many museums — as, 
for instance, in the older part (»f the iMcUropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York, in the museums of Science and Art in Dublin and Edin- 
burgh, and in the Natural History Museum of London, etc. Architects 
who build museums should inspect this hall. 

The Royal Museum of Modern Painting (Musee Royal de Peinture 
moderne) is open daily from 10 a. m. to 3, 4, or 5 p. m., according to 
the time of the year. Its lighting is insufficient, as in zuanv picture 
galleries. The great numlzer of watchmen who were sleeping or 
entertaining themselves was noticeable, as also the marked lack of 
visitors. 
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The great Roi al iluseuni of Aneient Paintings and of Sculpture 
(Musee Roj’al de Peinture ancienne et de Sculpture) made an excellent 
impression on me, with the exception that the halls are not well cared 
for. 

I did not at this time examine any other institutions in Brussels, 
partly because they were alreadj' well known to me and partly because 
they were said not to l)e veiy important, as in the case of the Congo 
Museum in the somewhat distant Tervueren. 

XV. -HANOVER. 

44. PROVIXCIAl, MUSEUM. 

The Provincial Museum is a new, ratlier large, and isolated museum, 
near a park, for which a public competition had taken place in 1890. It 
was notquitc completed in October, 19td, but openedin February, 1902. 
It was constructed between 1S97 and 1902 by H. Stier, in a moditied, 
Italian high renaissance stvle, at a cost of more than $500,000. The 
city contributed the site and $137,500. It forms a rectangle 82 meters 
long and 61 meters wide, with its main front facing the southwest, the 
mo.st favorable orientation for a building practically square: other- 
wise it is better to have the narrow sides face the south and the north. 
For tliis purpo.se the triangular site which was available, the main 
front being placed along its hypothenu.se, would have been utilized to 
the best advantage if the right perpendicular (Plank street) had been 
taken as the principal axis. In this case, then, the form of the build- 
ing would not have been shaped after general architectural principles, 
but onl}’ with regard to the collections to be housed. The three- 
storied building incloses a courtyard measuring is ly 28 meters. The 
average width of the wings is 16 meters; the ground-floor story is 3.6 
meters high; the second story 5.9, and the third story 6.5. On the 
ground floor and the second stoiy there is throughout light from both 
sides (see ground plan of the latter floor in tig. 113); in the third story 
there are 11 rooms with light from one side and 11 rooms with sky- 
light. The total height from the street level to the cornices, 16.2 
meters; the four pavilions on the corners extending 1.15 meters above 
this, and the rotunda still 28.8 higher. The entrance hall on the 
ground floor is 9.5 high and 16 meters square with a branching stair- 
way to the second story, where again there is a large hall (with cupola) 
16 meters square — the main hall of the museum. 

The building is of tireproof construction throughout, except the 
cupola, which is of wood (for economy's sake). The roofs, however, 
are covered with copper sheets with iron bands and purlins. The 
exterior walls are of sandstone and tufa, with granite water tables; the 
carved ornamentation of the main front is of limestone; the sides facing 
the courtyard are cemented and painted with amphiboline color, and the 
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cornice anil window sills are of sandstone. For the interior cast-iron 
columns and beams arc employed, cox ered throughout with terra 
cotta and siliceous marl. The floor is made of xylopal (sawdust with 
white cement), supplied by Kiihl & Micthe, in Hamburg, which is 
applied moist upon the .surface of a concrete foundation; it has a 
yellow tint and is elastic. In both halls and in some of the other 
rooms terrazzo combined xvith linoleum is employed. As shown in 
flg. I:i0, which represents a room in the second story, the interior 
decoration is simple except for the capitals, etc., whicli are more richly 
ornamented; ceilings and walls painted with light lime color. There 
is .steam heating and no ventilating apparatus. 

The l)uilding cost S()..50 for each cubic meter of built space; the 
foundation. §54,500. or §13.50 for each .square meter, there being 
approximately 3,000 square meters. The new fixtures cost §14,000. 



Fi«. lls — Provint'ial Museum. HaTuner, Germany, 


I take these details from the readalde and comprehensive description 
by the architect in the tm' itt:lxtnr und huivnicii rn't'xeu^ 

loui. Part 1. l.> half pages, with four plates and flve text figures, 
quarto. 

For a prov incial museum this is a most noticeable work and much 
may be learned from it. The building had to serve for collections of 
all kinds, for art and science, ecclesiastical antiquities, medieval art 
objects, sculptures, paintings, coins, ethnographv , archeology, zoology, 
paleontology, botany, mineralogy, etc., and contains also as a con- 
spicuous exhibit the .so-called "Guelph" museum, which is held in 
trust by the joint house of Brunswick-Liineburg. It was nece.ssary in 
designing the building to make it meet the most varied needs, and on 
that account the architect imitated famous models, avoiding, however, 
above all things, insuflicient lighting, which is so often found. All 
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the rooms are light except the ba.sement, which was properly not 
intended for collections, but which, on account of the necessity for 
abridging the original plans, for reasons of econom\', had to be devoted 
to this purpose. Thus the ethnographic and prehistoric collection 
there exhibited is quite inadequately lighted. Only on the southeast 
and southwest sides maj- disadvantages arise from too much sun. The 
partition of the third story into 22 small rooms is not altogether advan- 
tageous, the natural sciences being crowded thereby-. In addition, in 
this department, for economical reasons, old cases were used as well 
as new ones made after an entirely anticpiated pattern, although good 
examples were at hand nearby in the collections of the veterinary 



Fig. 119. — Provimjial Museum, Hanover, (Germany. Plan of secoii'l st^ry 1. coins and seals; 2. his- 
toric antiquities; 3. director: 4,aiiter<x»in: 5. library; 6, paleontology, 7. herbarium, 8, petrography; 
9, mineralogy; 10. .sculpture; 11. workroom. 

high school. The columns and beams of the second story are not 
adapted to the dimensions of the rooms and look heavy. Whether the 
columns could not have been omitted altogether in rooms of this lim- 
ited width is a question well worthy of consideration. In the Brussels 
Museum we learned of a hall 30 meters wide with only one row of 
columns in the center (see above), a .span, therefore, of l.i meters, while 
the rooms of this provincial museum are only 11 to 1.5 meters wide." 

As fig. 118 shows, much money has been spent in the artistic 
exterior decoration of the ljuilding. and not less for its two large halls, 

"The ground-floor hall in theCaleries d’Anatoriiie in the Botanical (iardens in 
Paris also has a width of span of 14 meters without columns. 
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on whicn account it was necessary to make the building smaller than 
was originally planned and demanded by the extent of the collections, 
therefore it became impossible to install the natural science collections 
according to modern requirements. Besides, the form of the entire 
structure admits of no extension. Though the building is only just 
completed, the builder already calls attention, in his description, 
to the fact that the natural-histoiy collections must have a separate 
building! No provision has been made for the introduction of dust- 
free air into the museum, therefore the most recent important 
improvements in this direction have not been considered. As the 
museum, when I inspected it, was not entirely completed, I am not in 



Fig. 120.--ProYincial Museum, Hanover, Germany. A room on the second story. 


a position to express a tinal opinion regarding it, though I believe that 
here, in conjunction with some undesirable features, much that is 
good is to be found. 

45. VETERINARY HIGH (SCHOOL: TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 

The Veterinary High School (Tiei-drztliche Hochschule) is a large, 
only recently completed building in a group of single houses. The 
annual expenditures are §32,500. There are about 300 students and 
17 teachers. I confined my attention to the anatomical institute, where 
there is a museum which is good but offers nothing extraordinary, as 
there was only a limited sum available for the building and as there 
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likewise is for its maintenance. In the larg;e, light, clean dissecting 
hall is such an effective ventilating apparatus that when it is set in 
operation, as required, it obviates all odors. The iron cases contain- 
ing the collection, located in well-lighted halls, are of the Dresden 
pattern, although not of the most improved tvpe. 

The Technical High School (annual expenditure $125,000), whose 
mineralogical collection I visited, possessed nothing worthy of men- 
tion from a technical-museum standpoint. 

CONCLUSION. 

In reviewing all these experiences of travel — to make clear what 
there was new to learn, independent of old and well-known matters, 
especial!}' in connection with the building of a new museum in Dres- 
den — I note particularly two things that de.serve especial mention: 

(1) The new ventilating and heating methods employed in the 
museums of Liverpool and Glasgow, originating contemporaneou.sly 
though independently of each other, and also installed in the technical 
schools in Manchester and Liverpool, as well as in the Rylands Library 
in Manchester, elsewhere in use only in America — has hitherto been 
entirely disregarded in Germany, so far as I know; and 

(2) The plan of construction of the new Brussels Natural History 
Museum, which, being accurately adapted to certain special purposes, 
ought not to be copied v ithout modifications, is very instructive and 
worthy of imitation as respects its lighting and utilization of space, 
and also as regards its huv cost, which has not. however, been allowed 
to detract from its pleasing effect. It, therefore, appears to be most 
noteworthy. 

In general, notwithstanding the shortcomings that attach to most 
human things, the Natural History IMuseum and the Museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons in London remain in many respects at the 
head as models in the line of technic of natural science mnseiims and in 
the scientific usefulness of the collections. There is probably no 
museum official who has not learned more in tho.se museums than every- 
where else. The method of installation in the Ethnographic Museum 
in Oxford is uniejue in its way, and in a high degree suggestive and 
instructive. The Rylands Library, in Manchester, remains, notwith- 
standing its many shortcomings as a library building, a magnificent 
jewel box. Finally, the Galeries d'Anatomie in the Jardin des Plantes 
in Paris is a most remarkable production, not only as a museum 
structure, but also as an example of the art of exhibition, particularly 
the ground floor, on account of its excellent lighting and the simplicitv 
of its plan. 

Although I particularize in these .several respects in concluding this 
paper, I do not wish to cast in the background the many other good 
things that 1 have already mentioned in their place and for which I 
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refer the kind reader to the several chapters. On the other hand, not- 
withstanding all the good that I saw, the opinion forces itself upon 
me — and I do not wish to conceal it — that, taken as a whole, the art of 
constructing natural science inuseum.s is still in its infancy. In most 
cases such museums are defectiveh' planned, and it is only exception- 
all}' that we meet with beginnings that may be considered as the dawn 
of a new era in this held of human endeavor. Then, too, the art of the 
interior installation of such museums is, in general, still in a very bad 
state. The principal i-easons for this appear to me to be that, on the 
one hand, whatever is displayed in a prominent locality is imitated 
without judgment and without wishing at all to better it, and on the 
other hand, attempts ai’C made (piite independently, without any effort 
to profit by the experience of others in such matters. In most cases, 
also, plans for natural science museums are carried out too rapidly. 
A new building is determined upon, money is available for its con- 
struction, and then sufficient time is not devoted to properly prepar- 
ing the plans in advance— presently a plan is selected and all of 
its shortcomings must be taken with it. With regard to the interior 
furnishing, liowe\ er. the conditions are still worse. Usually the build- 
ing has cost more money than was anticipated and economy must then 
be exercised in the interior furnishing. Although this is no less essen- 
tial, yet much too little importance is attached nearly everywhere to 
the interior installations, and far too slight deliberation is bestowed 
upon them. 

I am convinced that the natural science museum of the distant 
future will be very different from that of the present, often very 
inade([uato, attempts. On the other hand, art museums have already 
advanced to a much higher stage of progress, due perhaps to the fact 
that their contents are not so \’tiried and that consequently the problems 
to be solved do not present such difficulties. 
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jiaper by, on the larva- of moths from Colorado 31 

titles and notices of papers by 154 

work done by, in arrangement of Lepidoptera 72 

Earll, Mrs. R. E., leave of absence without pay given to 82 

Edinburgh, various other museums in ,561 

Educational side of the Museum 10, 11 

Edwards, Charles L., Pedate holothurians studietl bj- 34, 75 

Efforts of the American Natural History museums to increase their usefulness. 324 

Egyptian exploration fund, Gneco-Egyptian papyri (.resented by 19,53 

Eigenmann, C. IL, specimens of crustaceans from Cuba presented by 70 

Electric burglar alarms. National Museum building 258 

Elliot, D. G., mammals of Central America examine.! by 33,75 

photographs of whole skulls obtaine.1 hy 54 

Emerson, B. K., geological gift from 23,84 

Emmons, G. T., ethnological material purchased fnjm 54 

ethnological sjiecimens collected among Tlinkit Indians of 

Alaska presented by 18,52 

s(5ecimens received through exchange with 55 

Entomological Division, additions to 21 
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Entrances to National Museum building 256 

Entries made in catalogue books of various department.^, numljer of 24 

Ethnographic Museum in the Trocadero 591 

Ethnographical department (Pitt Rivers Collection) University Museum, Ox- 
ford 533 

Ethnology, Division of, Philipj)ine collection temporarily arranged in 57 

specimens added to, number of 18 

Evans, Frank S., beneiliction pronounced by, at corner stone laying 199 

Evermann, Barton Warren, and David Starr Jordan, by, first volume of Bul- 
letin No. 47, reprinted 42 

, title and notice of joint paper by 147 

Exchange and distribution of spe<'imens 26 

Exchange.s and loans, Department of (ieology 88 

Department of .A.nthropology 55 

received from foreign establishments 27 

Executive Departments of the ( lovernment, cooj)eration of the 45 

Exhibition ca.“es. National Museum building 255 

collections, biological 61 

progress in the installation of the 36 

halls and galleries. National Museum building, spaceoccupied by. 299 

Museum building, cotidition of 248 

overcrowded condition of 36, 56 

provided with sign.s 64 

series, improvement of the installation of the Department of Biol- 
ogy 61 

Exhibits, preparation of, for LouisianaPurcba.se Exposition 46 

Expenditures and appropriations 15 

for Museum for fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, table showing. 15 

Explorations 25 

biological 64 

llepartment of .Anthropology 57 

Expositions, work of Department of Biology on 80 

Exterior, Smithsonian building, de.'^cri ption of 230 

Fairchild, D. (1., custodian, sectirm of Lower Fungi 94 

Fall, H. C., collection of Coleoptera presented by 22,69 

insect specimens sent to 34 

Felt, E. P., insect s[H'cimens sent to 34,75 

Fernald, ('. II.. title anil notice of joint pajier by 1,54 

Fbrnald, H. T., insect specimens sent to 34 

Fernow, B. E., honorary curator, section of Forestry 94 

Ferril, W. C., bird specimens sent to 33 

Fewkes, .1. Walker, collaborator, Division of Ethnology 93 

collections made by, transferred to the Museum by the 

Bureau of American Ethnology 19,54 

explorations of, in Isanto Domingo and Porto Rico, con- 
cluded by 25,58 

study of the natives of Porto Rico by 58 

Field ('olund)ian Museum 410 

anthropological department 425 

botanical department 428 

geological department 428 

zoological and ornithological department 429 

Idreproof buildings 3g4 
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First and second stories, New National Museum i)uilding, description of 297 

First building committee, Smithsonian Institution 196 

Fish Commission, U. S., collections from the Hawaiian Islands transmitted 

by 21,65,66 

compromise effected with 238 

material transmitted by 17,20,53 

quarters in Armory building appropriated t(j use of. 237 

request by, in 1888 238 

specimens furnished by, for distribution to educa- 
tional establishments 66 

Fish, Pierre A., title an<l notice of paper by 154 

Fisher, Walter K., bird specimens sent to 33 

paper by, on a new tern from the Hawaiian Islands 78 

title and notice of paper by 154 

Fishes, Division of, accessions 21, 68 

collections of, consulted 32 

improvements to exhibit of 63 

work on study series 72 

exhibition of, National Museum buihling 259 

reclassification of casts of 63 

storage of, room used for, Smithsonian building 234 

Flint, J. M.. honorary curator. Division of Medicine 93 

Floor area of each building, temporary and rented, for Museum purposes 263 

occupied by outside buildings 304 

the U. S. National Museum, total amount of 306 

changes. National Museum buiUling 256 

space occupied by the National Museum 298 

Foote Mineral Company, of Philadelphia, minerals obtained from, through 

purchase and exchange 85 

Foote, Warren M., geological gift from 23, 85 

Fossil plants, collection of, rearranged 38 

Foster, William, zoological collections ma<le by, purchased by the Nluseum .. 20,67 

Fowke, Gerard, fieldwork conducted by 25 

material from ancient quarries near Carter, Ivy., obtained by. 19. 58 
objects collected by, transferred to theNIusenni by the Bureau 

of American Ethnology ,55 

Fowler, Henry' M'., titles and notices of joint pai)crs by 154 

Free Reference Library, ilanchester ,552 

French, Benjamin B., ceremony of laying corner stone performed by 199 

commissioner of public groun<ls 190 

Galleries, erection of, in Museum building 250, 255, 299 

Garfield, James A., use of Mu.seum building for inaugural reception to 248 

Geare, R. I., chief of correspondence and documents 94 

General considerations 3 

library, number of books l:H>rrowe<l from 44 

Geographical Society of Baltimore, ex[)edition of, to the Bahamas 6,5 

Geological collections, important changes in halls containing g7 

Survey, U. S,, accessions from 23 


bills introduced in Congress for erection of building 


for - 271 

Chemical and Physical Department^, material 

loaned to gg 

material exhihite<l by, at Charleston and Buffalo 
expositions turned over to National Museum 84 
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Geological Survey, U. S., material received from 17, 84, 86 

offices in Museum building granted to 248 

papers by memlwrs of 90 

rooms of natnral-history workshop allotted to pho- 
tographers of 236 

Geology, Department of, accessions to 23, 8.3 

total number received 83 

collections, present condition of 88 

exchanges and loans - 88 

gifts to individual.^ and bureaus 36 

loans to individuals and bureaus 36 

personnel of 90 

report of head curator on 83 

research work in 3.5,89 

routine 86 

sources of accessions to 23 

total amount of .space allotted to 307 

visitors to 3.5 

division of, important material re<'eived by 83 

loan of material from 88 

Gifts to Museum, anthropological 52 

Gilbert, Charles H., skeleton of a porpoDe from the Hawaiian Islands, pn'- 

sented by 20,67 

Gill, Theodore, honorary a.s.sociate in zoology 94 

paper by, on the use of the name ‘‘torpedo’’ 78 

titles and notices of papers by 147, 154, 155, 1.56, 168, 169, 170, 171 

Gilman, Charles, assistant in ceremony of laying <'orner stone 199 

Girty, George H., cust<.'dian. Carboniferous Section (.>f Invertebrate Fossils ... 94 

Glasgow, corporation museum.s and art galleries 562 

Glass cases 383 

Goldsmith, .1. S., supervisor of construction 94 

Goode, George Brown, e.xtract from Museum report of, for 1886 268 

report of. for 1890 238 

extracts from paper on Smiths<mian building and 

grounds by 187,191 

important extracts from statement of 278 

reference to work of 10 

statements by, regarding necessity for new building 272 

Goode library, bookplates provided for 44 

(Torman, W. tV., plant collection of, from .Alaska 71 

Government hoard of the Pan-.American Exposition, ethnological collection 

presente<l by, to the National Mu.seum 52 

Grahau, ,A. AV., material ,sent for invc.stigation to 36,88 

Grpcco- Egyptian papyri, presented In' Egyptian exploration fun<l 19 

Grant, Frederick D., relies of General and Mrs. U. .S. Grant, presented by 

their children to Aluseum through 53 

Grant, F. H. McK., material obtained through exchange with 28 

Graphic Arts, Division of, specimens added to, number of 18 

Graves, Miss Lucy AI., clerical work 87 

Gray, George, remarks by, on the nece.ssity for new building 284 

Gray Herbarium, plants loaned to 75 

Green, Bernanl K., in charge of construction of huihling for National Aliuseurn. 13 
Greene, E. L., researches conducted at Museum by 32,76 
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Griffiths, David, plants collected in Washington, Oregon, and California by.. 71 

Griggs, K. F., plants loaned to 35 

Grinnell, Joseph, bird specimens sent to 33, 74 

title and notice of paper by 156 

Ground covered by National Museum building 253 

Grounds, Smithsonian 185 

Hamaker, G. I., specimens of Cerianthus examined by 32 

Hancock, J. L. , insect specimens sent to 34 

Handlirsch, Anton, material sent for investigation to 36, 88 

Hanover Provincial Museum 603 

Veterinary High School: The Technical High School 606 

Hanson, Carl C., ethnological material purcliased from 54 

Harriman Alaskan expedition, isopod crustaceans presented by 70 

Harris, L. C., gifts to Division of Physical .Vnthropology from 53 

Harris, Mrs. Caroline IV., plants loaned to 35,75 

Hartmann, C. V., Department of .Vnthropology visited by 29,59 

Harvard University, plants loaned to 75 

Harvie, Miss J. , served as volunteer a.ssistant in Division of Marine Inverte- 
brates 82 

Haskell < iriental Museum 493 

Hassall, Albert, first three parts of an index catalogue of medical and veterin- 
ary zoology, prepared conjointly by 31,80 

l)apers relating to parasitology, prepare<i conjointly by 31, 80 

titles and notices of joint papers by 166 

Hatcher, J. B., portions of collections .studied by 88 

Haupt, Paul, honorary curator. Division of Historic .Vrcheology 93 

Hay, W. P., species collected at Mammoth Cave. Kentucky, and Nickajack 

Cave, Tennessee, described by 32, 80 

studies upon fresh-aater crustaceans continued by 32 

titles and notices of papers by 1.56 

Hayes, Rutherford B., communication to, from fsecretary Henry i. 242 

Heating of National Museum building 258 

Heideinann, Otto, time spent by, with Rhynchota 73 

Height of new National Museum building 296 

Heller, A. A., California collection of plants purchaseil from 71 

Heller, Edmund, title anil notice of paper by 156 

Hellmayr, Carl, bird specimens sent to 33 

Helman, W. E., material obtained through exchange with 28 

Helminthological collections, section of, enlargement of scope of 73 

Hemsley, \V. Botting, joint piaper by, on the genus Juliania 32, 80 

title and notice of paper by 164 

Henderson, John B., jr., title and notice of joint jiaper by 164 

Hendley, H. W., apjwinted preparator in Department of Anthropology 51 

Henry, Joseph, extract from report of, for 1849 200 

extracts from report of, for 18,50 195 

1852 204 

18h5 205 

18H 220 

remarks by 190, 212 

secretary of Smithsonian Institution 219 

statement by, printed conjointly as Senate Report No. 129, 

Thirty-eighth Congress 214 

Henshaw, V>~, H., land shells from Hawaiian Islands, donated by 21, 69 
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Herbarium, IT. S. National, accession lots added to, number of VO 

cases added to, number of 73 

contributions from 15,41,1-13 

transfer of, to National Museum 41, 74 

work done on collection.?, report regarding 74 

on stud)- series 74 

Herbein, If. J., geological specimens contributed by 24 

Herrera, Luis A. de, exchange received through courtesy of 19 

Herzer, H., series of fossil plants donated by 24 

Hilder, F. F., ethnological collection received from 18,52 

Hill, Walter (i., purchases in physical anthropology from 54 

Hinds, Warren Elmer, title and notice of paper by 156 

Hine, J. S., insect specimens sent to 34 

Hints on Public Architecture, etc., by Robert Dale Owen, published 196 

Historic religious ceremonials, section of, lal)eling completed 57 

Historical account. Museum building 2.38 

Smithsonian building 191 

History, Division of, researches in..'. 58 

specimens added to, number of 18 

New National INfuseum building 263 

of Museum divided into three epochs 7 

Hitt, R. R., member of committee to present to Congress necessity of addi- 
tional room 289 

Holland, T. H., material obtained through exchange with 28,83 

Holland, W. J., insect specimens sent to ,34 

w ork at the Museum in entomology by 32 

Hollick, .Vrthur, examinations of fossil plants made by 36, 88 

Holm, Theodor, researches conducted at Museum by 32, 36, 77 

Holmes, S. ,T., material from Division of Marine Invertebrates sent to 32,35 

New England amphipod crustaceans presented by 70 

Holmes, IVilliam H., appointed chief of the Bureau of .\meriean Ethnology.. 46,51 
archeological material from near Kimmswick, Missouri, 

obtained by 19 

collections from aboriginal mines at Leslie, Missouri, 

by 19,25,58 

especial attention to the Division of Prehistoric Arche- 
ology given by 60 

explorations in archeology continued by 25, 57 

objects collected by, transferred to the Museum by the 

Bureau of .\nierican Ethnology 55 

Part (j of Bulletin No, 39, prepared jointly by 42 

title and notice of joint paper by 156 

work on anthropological exhibit for Louisiana Purchase 

Exposition, in charge of 51 

Horn. Walter, collections of coleoptera examinerl by 32, 76 

Hondilower and Mar.-hall, architects for new Museum building 13, 296 

lloniiman Free Mu.-ieum 531 

Hough, W alter, assistant curator. Division of Ethnology 93 

made acting curator of Division of Ethnology 51 

monograph on the results of the Muesum — Gates expedition 

to Arizona submitted for publication bv - 59 

Hough .... 

ings 


192 
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Hou.se ('omiiiittee on Pul)lic Buildings and Grounds, chairman of, ijuotation.s 


from letter addre.«sed to 227 

Howard, Leland 0., expedition to British Columbia, made by 65 

honorary curator, Division of Insects 93 

lecture oh Entomology delivered b 3 ' 39 

report of, on the work of the Division of In.sects 72 

title.s and notices of papers bj' 156, 157 

Howell, Arthur H., title and notice of paper b\- 147 

Howland, S. S., collection deposited in Museum bj' 18,55 

Hrdlicka, Ales, designatect assistant curator of the newly organized Division 

of Physical .Anthropology 46, 51, 93 

gifts to Division of Physical Anthropology from 53 

report on the Lansing skeleton published by 29, 59 

time of, devoted to organizing the Division of Physical Anthro- 
pology and fitting up a laboratory of Anthropometry 57 

title and notice of paper by 157 

Hubbard, H. G., gift of, to Museum library 44 

Hull Anatomical Laboratory 499 

Biological Laboratories 496 

Botanical Laboratory 498 

Physiological Laboratt)ry 498 

Zoological laboratory 497 

Hulet, George D., title and notice of joint paper b\' 1.54 

Hunter, A. B., Department of Anthropology visited by 29, .59 

Hj'att, Aljiheus, luollusks loaned to, fransferreil 75 

Imperial Academy of 8cience.s, St. Petersburg, Russia, exchange received 

from 21,27,69 

Museum of Tokyo, skeleton of giant salamander, presented by 22 

Improvements in exhibition collectioas, Department of Biology 62 

made in National Mii.-icum building 254 

Ingersoll, John M., specimens for study loaned to 33, 75 

Im^ect exhibit, Smithsonian building, a<ldition to 63,234 

Insects, Division of, accessions 37, 69 

number of 20 

loan of .specimens of 33, 75 

material received from 17 

scientific work in 72, 73 

work on study series 72, 73 

Installation of the exhibition collections, progress in the 36 

Instruction.s to Collectors of Historical and .Anthropological .'Specimen.'-, printed. 42 
Insular Bureau of Agriculture, Alanila, blueprints of standard herbarium ca.ses 

sent to chief of 74 

collection of Philippine plants received 

in exchange from 70 

Interior of National Aluseum building, description of 251 

Smithsonian building, changes in, since 1865 2.32,2.33 

Invertebrate Paleontology, section of, accessions 86 

number of specimens identilie<l in 87 

Invertebrates, Lower, Division of, accessions 69 

Iron fnrni.shing.'J, glass ca.ses, fireiiroof buildings, lighting of interior of bnihl- 

ings, distant heating 380 

Jayne, Mrs. J. L., Samoan outrigger canoe loane<l by 56 

Jeffreys collection of shells, in need of attention 72 


N.VT MUS 1903 10 
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•lenkinp, O. P., types of Hawaiian fishes donateil i)y 21, 68 

John Crerar library 451 

Jiihn Rylanils library (Heans^ate) 548 

Johnston, Miss Elizabeth Bryant, descriptive eatalojrue of the iiersonal relics of 

(letirfie 'Washington completed by 57 

plaster bust of George Washington pre- 
sented by 53 

Jordan, David Starr, collection of types and cotv'pesof Japanese fishes received 

from - 21,68 

first volume of Bulletin Xo. 47 by, reprinted 42 

papers on Japanese fishes prepared by, conjointly with 

other ichthyologists, published 78 

specimens of Jai)anese crustaceans collected by 22, 70 

titles and notices of papers by - 147, 157, 158 

Jony, Mrs. M. S. F. .clerical wf)rk of 87 

Karr, 'W. lY. , disbursing clerk 94 

Kelley, Roy W., purchases in physical anthropology from 54 

Kent Chemical baboratory 495 

Kincaid, Trevor, crustaceans obtained by I larriman expedition, from 22 

King, Horatio C., gift from 53 

Kishinouye, K., material obtained through exchange with 28 

Klages, Edward A., Venezuelan Cicinclellidie and Scarabicidie from 22 

Knowles, IV. A., pro]ierty clerk (acting) S)4 

Knowlton, Frank H., custodian of inesozoic plants, section of Paleobotany... 94 

titles and notices of pai)ers by 158, 162 

Kotinsky, Jacob, title and notice of paper by 158 

Kraepelin, Karl M. Frit’dr., insect specimens sent to 34 

Labeling, Department of .Vnthropology, advance in 57 

progress made toward completing system of 36 

Labels, Department of Biology po 

Geology, numbei of, i>repared and sent to Public 

Printer 87 

Laboratories, Jsmithsonian building, location of 234 

Laboratory Use of collections by investigators, l)iological 76 

Lachenand, Georges, material obtained throiigli (-xeluinge with... 28 

LamI), J). S., gifts to Division of Physical Anthropologv from 53 

Laney F. I!., collection of buihling stones studied bv 35 

I.angley, Samuel P., aiuumneement by, in report for 1891 227 

extract from report ul, for 1888 226 269 

1895 278 

inijuiries by House Committee on .appropriations replied 

to by 284 

letter by, addressed to l•llairman of House Committee on 

Pulilie Buildings and < tronnds, quoted 227 

report by, to Senate Committee on Public Buildings and 

Grounds, extract from 274 

seiTetary ol the Smithsonian Institution, keejierc.i uftic'n). 93 

Lecture hall, preparation of, Xational Alii.seum building 259 

room, Smitlisonian building 232 

Lectures and meetings ' 39 

Lee, D. (t., ethnological material pureba-ed from 54 

Lee, M , T., geological siiecimensgivim by 24 

Legislation for new Vuiiiding (liscnsse<l . 295 
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Lelan<lStaiifor<l .lun'or University, series of .Japanese ernstaeeans presented by. 22 


Lenox Library 858 

Lewis, 0. ]M., jtift from 53 

Library, addition of sj>ace to 44 

Committee, bill sulanitted to Senate by, date of. 185 

Museum 44, 46 

l)ound anil unliound volumes in, number of 44 

catalofjuing durinj; the year 44 

increase of 44 

Smithsonian Institution, transfer of, to library of Congress 1118, 232 

Lighting of interiors 387 

National Museum buildiiig 257 

Lindsey, Mrs. William, loan collection from the Daughters of the American 

Kevolution through 56 

Lined, Martin L., work of, liigidy spoken of i — 76 

Linn, Jjewis F., bill introduced in Senate by, date of 1S5 

Linton, Edwin, collection of parasites of tishes transmitted by 22, 70 

List of aecession.s 95 


authors in bibliography 173 

North American Lepidojitera and Key to the Literature of this Order 

of Insects, Bulletin 52, published 41,143 

Liverpool, free imblic museums 570 

libraries 570 


Loan of eollei'tion.s and cooperation of specialists. Department of Biology 

Loans and exchanges. Department of (ieology 

received by Department of .\nthro|«il(igy 

Location of Museum building 

new National Museum building 

London museums, short notes on other 

Long, M. C., fossil .skull loaned by 

Loomis, Henry, shells received from 

Loper, S. Ward, specimens of Triassic plants collected in Connecticut and 

Massachusetts by - - 

Louisiana Purchase Exposition, meteorites for, through jmrehase and ex- 
change 

preparations for, advanced condition of 

of exhiliits for 

.•sf. Louis. .Missouri 


74 

88 

55 
252 
297 
528 

56 
21, 69 


24 


85 

61 

46,81 

45 


Louisville, exhibition at, reference to — 260 

Louvre 5Iuseum - - 592 

Lucas, irederic A., curator. Division of Comparative .Vnatomy 94 

lecture on .-Vncieiit birds and their As.^ociates, delivered 

by - 40 

Newfoundiand, Cabot 8team Whaling Com] lany, station of, 
visited by 26,64 


placed in temimrary eliarge of exhibitinii work of tlie De- 


partment of Biology 61,81 

titles and notices of pai>ers by 158, 1.59 

Lunch room, National Mu-eiim building... 059 

Luseondie, Ctiarles, work of, in Dejiartment of .Viitbroiinlogy .57 

Lvcett, E., six jiieces of American-made porcelain jircsented by .5:7 

Lyon, Marcus M’., jr., aid, Division of Mammals 95 
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Lyon, ]Marcus \V., jr., apponitoil cliicf special ajrent for the exhibit of Smith- 
sonian Institution and National iMuseinn at Louisiana 

Purchase Exjiosition 

investigations relative to the osteolojiy of rai)bits pur- 
sued hy - - 30, 79 

notes on niaiunials hy, published - 79 

titles anil notices of pajiers by b59 

type specimens of mammals completed and handed in 

for publication by 29, 78 

IMclMurrich, .1. Playfair, material from Division of ISIarine Invertebrates sent to. 35 

title and notice of paper hy li’b 

IMaiden, Joseph Henry, title and notice of paper by 15b 

Mammals, Division of, accessions 20, 67 

nuniher of . 20 

exhibit, improvements in. 62 

exhibition of. National .Museum bnildini; 259 

scientitii' work in 78 

work on the study series 71 

Manchester Museum in Hwens College 510 

Manninjx, IL S,, cane of Horace lireelev prc.~ented hy 53 

Marine invertebrates, display ot, Smithsonian bnildini; 234 


Ldvision of, accessions 20,22,65 

improvement made in the appearance of the 

exhibition in 57 

loan of material from 34, m 

Marlatt, (', L., lecture on .\n Kntomoloeist in China ami Japan, delivered 

liv 40 

titles and notices of papers by 159, 160 

Marshall, IVilliam LL, appointed aid in Division of Mollnsks 47,81 

title and notice of pa|ier by 160 

Martin, (1, (',, tossds worked up In 35 

.Mason, Otis Tufton, acting head curator. Department of .Vnthropolofry 46,51,93 

curator. Division of Kthnoloov 93 

work I III .American Indian Basketry completed by 59 

part of Bulletin No. 39 prepared jointly by '^2 

revised pa]ier on ahori;rinal basketry continueil by 29 

title and notice of joint paper bv 156 

Masonry, National Museum Imildini; 255 

Matthews, E. ( spivimens from the Mississippi Valley and the Pueblo region 

collected by 19,54 

Maxon, William K., .\ Stud\ ot (lertain Me.xican and tluatenialan Species of 

Polypodiuin by, publisheil.. 41,143 

aid in i ryjitcigamic Botany, Division of Plants 64 

collection of pilants made by, in Jamaica 22, 65, 66, 70 

studies on the Museum collection of ferns continued by. 32, 80 

titles and notices of papers bv 160, 167 

Ma\ei, .\lfred I roldshoi ough, work on the uncompleted studies of the late 
Professor Hyatt, by __ 34.75 


.Mayer, I’., title and notice of paper bv 160 

Maynard, George C.. assistant curator, Division of Technology 63 

Mcarns, Edgar collection of plants ilonated to .Museum by 22, 66 

collections of mammals donated by 20, 67 
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Mearns, Edgar A., specimens for stiKiy loane<l to 

study of ocelots made b_v I'S, 7S 

title and notice of i)aj)er tn- 160 

Medicine, Division of, curator engaged in preparing a card catalogue of tlie 

collections 57 

Meetings and lectures 3!) 

Memorial presented to Congre.ss, date of 213 

transmission of, to Congress l)y Boanl of Regents 239 

Merriam, C. Hart, honorary associate in zoology 91 

title and notice of joint pa|)er liy 117 

Merrill, (leorge 1'., geohjgical specimens from .Viihnrn, .Maine, collecti'd hy 83 

head curator. Department of (ieology, report hy 83,91 

titles and notices of papers hy 160, 161 

work upon the history of American geotjgy in couise of 

jireparation hy 89 

Merrill, .Tames Cusliing, hiogra[)hical sketch of 17 

IMetcalf, iM. AI., photograplis for forthcoming work on evolution nunle hy 61 

Aleteorite collection, adilitions to 23. S3 

Metrology, purchases in, by Department of Anthro))ology 51 

Metropolitan Aln.seum of Art 315 

Meunier, Stanislas, material obtained through e.xcliange with 28 

Aleyer, A. B., article hy, in Report of National Mnsenni for 1!»03 321 

director of the Royal Zoologi<-al, Antiiropological, ai’d Ethno- 

grapieal Aluseumof Dre.s<len 321 

observations i)y 321 

on studies of tlie museums and kindred institutions of New 
York City, Albany, Buffalo, atnl Chicago, with notes onsoine 

European institutions 311 

Aliller, Gerrit S., jr., a.ssistant curator. Division of Jlaminah 93 

Doctor Abbott’s <-ollection.s of pla.st Indian mammals 

Worked up hy 29, (>(>, 78 

species of .lavan mouse deer nanieil by 67 

time s()e[it ijy, in vieinity of Hampton, Virginia, in col- 
lecting mammals 65 

titles and notices of pai)ers by 117. 161, 162, 165, 166 

Miller, Miss Adrginia, loan collection from the National Society of Colonial 

Dames through - 56 

Aliueralogy, Hivision of, materials received by ,81 

Alinerals, collections of, additions to 23 

Alitchell, S. M’ier, .salmon from Cascapedia. ijnchec, presented by 21, 68 

Mites, addition to collection of 21 

Mollusks, display and storage of, in Smitlisoiiian building. 233 

I tivision of, acces.sions 21, 69 

mind ter of 20 

Mooney, James, collection of Indian sliiehls sent to, for study in tlie field 58 

Moore, Clarence B., gifts to Division of I’hysical .Vnthropology fimn. ri'.i 

Moore, G. T., aitpointed custoilian of the .section of lower alg.c 16, 81 

Morrill, Justin S., appropriation from Congress urged by 226 

bill proposed hy 283 

la.st published remarks of, on suhjeet of new hiiiiding 286 

proplietic remarks hy, in Senate 283 

quoted - 211 

Alowhray, Louis, Conger eel, through New York Atjuarium, received from... 21,68 
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Municipal School of Arts (Cavendish street) 54.5 

Musee de (jialliera - 592 

Musee Giiimet (Place d’ Jena, 1) 591 

Museo Xacional, Montevideo, I’ruguay, exchange received from 19, 28, 55 

of San Jose, Costa iliea, collection of crustaceans presented hy . 70 

JIuseum, Army Medical, <late of erection of 191 

llishop, Honolulu, a collection of the birds of (hiam presented by.. 08 

British, of Natural History, lamdon, exchange received from 27 

building, .Vdditional, (‘sti mated cost of 12 

[Jans for 12 

site of 12 


ap) iropriations for 247 

bill |iassed for I'rectioii 244 

changes in interior 249 

construction of 1S2 

crowded condition of 2H0 

erection of galleries in 2.50,277 

historical account 228 

inude(iuate for neces.-ary acconnnodations 248 

lecture hall :!9 

nece.ssity for, bri>ught to the attention of the President 242 

number of \isitors to, during li.scal year 1902-2 :!S 

since the o]«‘ning in 1881, table 

showing 29 

otlices in, granteil to 1'. S. (ieological Survey 248 

[ilau for new 1S2 

position of 191 

ready for occupation 248 

repair and alteration in 250 

request to Congress for nuanis to erect 228 

subjects to be represented in 247 

table showing attendance during each niontli of pa.st year. 28 

Us(> of, for inaugural reception to President Gartield 248 

d’Histoire Xaturelle, i’aris, Prance, exchange received from (19 

( iates exjieilition, arrangement of eolleclions obtained through 2(1,57 

of ( 'omiiarative Zoology, Candrridge, ^lass., exchange received from. 22, 70 
of Natural History, London ,521 


Parb. I’rance, exchange recei\asl from 22,27 

till' Brooklyn Institute of .\rtsanil Seienees 228 

Buffalo Society of Natural Seieiiees 40.5 

Koval ColU'ge of Surgeons of Faigland .528 

Uo\al Natural History. St<H'kholm, i'ollectiou <if ,\fricau buttertiies 

receiveil in I'xcliauge from (i9 

publications .... 41 

number of, distribnte<l clnring year. 40 

of. and of meiidHU's of staff, table classifying aceor<ling 

to subjects 43 

Titonis in Smithsonian huilding used conjointly^ with 233 

- ^ 93 

pajiers hy memlH'rs of, iirinted in pnljieations other than tho.se 

of museum 43 

Museums and kindred institutions of New Ab.rk City, Albany. Buffalo, and 
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National Academy of Sciences, annual meeting of, held in lecture hall 40 

1 ‘ollections, account of the buildings occupied In' the. V. S. National 

Museum 181 

Gallery, Ireland 583 

of British .\rts, or Tate Gallery - 530 

Herbarium. (iSVc Herharimn. ) 

Institute 4 

ineinhership of 182 

time of organization of 182 

labrary of Ireland 582 

Museum building, amount of grouml I’overed l)y 253 

anthropology, exhibition in 259 

architecture of 251 

comparative anatomy, exhibition of, in 259 

defects of interior of 252 

desi'ription 251 

electric burglar alarms in 258 

entrances to 250 


exliihition cases in 


halls and galleries, space occupied by 

the 

extrai-ts from report relating to })lans for 

lishes, exhibition of 

door changes in 

galleries, date of erection of 

geology, exhibitions in 

heating of 

height of rotunda of 

improvements in 

inade(|uacy of, discu.-^sed 

interior of 

lecture hall 

legislation for, discu&«ed 

lighting of 

location of. 

lunch room.. 

mammals, exhibition of 

masonry of 

reptiles, exhibition of 

towers and [lavilion.s, door space o< i upied hv 

use of telephone system in 

ventilation of 

of Antiquities, Edinburgh 

of Costa Rica, exchange received from 

U. S., accessions 

list of. 

re<-eived annually simv 1881, table 

which liave been in the Museum a.s depos- 
its, pre.sented to 

account of the buildings occupie<l by the national col- 
lections, by Rh-hard Rathhun 

ailditional building for 

administrative staff 


299 
290 
259 
25t> 
255 
259 

258 

253 

254 
263 

251 

259 
295 

257 

252 
259 
259 

255 
259 

300 

258 
257 
560 

22 

17 

95 

24 


54 

181 
12, 13 
94 
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National Museum U. R., allotments of space, arranged by subjects, January 1, 

1904 ’ .'loe 

appropriation for construction of additional building 

for 16 

appropriatifuiH and expen<liture.s 15 

changes in, compared with 1902 15 

for liscal year eniiing June .'50, 1902 15 

1903... 15 

year ending June 30, 1904, table 

showing 15 

sirecilic- 15 

as a museum of reconl 7 

research 9 

an educational museum 10 

assistant secretary of Smithsonian Institution in 

charge of 3, 93 

Bernard R. (Ireen in charge of < onstru(4ii>n of build- 
ing for new 13 

bibliography 143 

list of authors in 173 

collection of Australian land ami fresh-water shells 

puri ha.«ed by 69 

coliection.s, bulk 9 

illustrating the physical character.® of man 

transferred from Army Medical Mimeum .51 
in branches of natural history transmitted 

to, from r. S. t'ish Commission 66 

principal souree.s of, summarized 8 

contributions from the National Herbarium, manage- 
ment of, transferred to 41 

cooperation of Kxeeiitive Departments of Ciovern- 

ment 4,5 

corre.spondcnee 740 

date of general employment of name 5 

demand for additional room 181 

depriveil of accessions for lack of space 277 

development of ISX 

disbursements from nnexpemled balances of appro- 
priations for fiscal year ending June 30, 19t)2, tal)le 

showing 10 

duplicate specimens 0 

expenditures and appropriations 15 

ending June 30, 1<)03, table showing... 15 

explorations 26 

exposition 45 

floor space occupied b\' the 298 

general considerations 3 

history of. divided into three epochs. .. . 7 

maintenance 0 

management 0 

Museum staff 93 

necrology 47 

number of entries of specimens in reconl books of, at 

close of 1903 9 
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National Museum U. S., number of entries of specimens in record books of, 

immediately precedingthe Cen- 
tennial Exhibition of 1876 8 

specimens in record books of, in 

1884 8 


specimens received by, from Doctor Abbott 
since beginning of explorations in the 


East Indies 66 

objects of, defined 7 

operations of year, summary 15 

organization 46 

origin of 3 

packed condition of storerooms of 9 

papers by officers of, and others based wholly or in 

part upon the national collections 147 

photography 45 

plans lor additional building completed 289 

publications 6,40,41 

list of 143 

pai>ers published in separate form 144 

report on Department of Anthropology 51 

Biology 61 

(deology 83 

reports of head curators 49 

researches 28 

scientific sfaff 93 

scope of, defined 6, 7, 181 

specimens, classification 6 

distribution of 26 

exchange and distribution of 26 


staff 

subjects best represented 

total floor area occupied by 

visitors 

year of completion of 

National Society of Colonial Dames, loan collection from 

Zoological Park, beginning of 

Naturhistorische Hofmuseuni, K. K., Vienna, Austria, exchange received 

from 

Natural-history studies, rooms u.sed for, Smithsonian building 

workshop. Congressional appropriation for 

construction of 

rooms in, allotted to Bureau of American Eth- 
nology 

photographers of U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey 

Naval Medical School, graduating exercises of, held in le<'ture hall 

Navy Department, loan i-ollectiou from 

objects of interest ami value presented by 

Neeilham, James G., insect specimens .sent to 

title and notice of paper by 

Nelson, Aven, plants loaneil to 

Nelson, C. A., purchases in j)hysical anthropology from 


46, 93 
6 
306 
38, 39 
237 
56 
261 


234 

236 


236 


236 


236 
40 
19, .56 
45 
33 
162 
35 
54 
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Nelson, E. W., bird collection consulted by 32 

gifts of crania and parts of the human skull from 53 

title and notice of paper by 147, 162 

Nero, U. S. S., deep-sea pelican fish transniitte<l by officers of 21, 68 

Newberry library 459 

Newhall, \V. II., aid. Division of Physical and ('hemicul (iecjlogy 94 

routine work of 87 

New National Museum building 263 

description 29(i, 297 

history of 263 

net Hoor area of 298 

rotunda, desciiption of 298 

New Orleans, exhibition at, reference to 260 

New York Botanical Oarden, plants loaned to 75 

Public Library — Astor, Lenox, and Tilden foumlations 351 

State library 396 

ilivision of exchanges 401 

traveling libraries division - 400 

iMuseum 394 

Nickels, John M., geological specimens given by 24 

Niernsee, J. K,, Smithsonian building examined liy 202 

Noninetullic minerals, exhibition of, workeil over 38 

North Carolina Talc and ^Mining Company, Swain County, North Carolina, 

geological gift from 23, 84 

Notes on some P.uropean museums and kiinlred institutions 520 

Novo Urei, Ku.-sia, fragment of the diamond-bearing metc'orite from 83 

Nutting, C. C., monograpli by, on the Sertularia 34 

Oberholser, Harry C., bird collection consulted by 32 

papers by, on South American birds 78 

titles and notices of papers by 162 

Dfficer.s of the National IMuseum and others, pajcers by, based wholly or in 

part upon the national collections 147 

Oldroyd, IMrs. T. S., marine shells from California presentc^d by. 21,69 

Oological collection, accession to 20 

( Iperations of the year, summary of ; 15 

( Irganizatioii and staff 46 

Ornithological collection, additions to 20 

Osborn, II. F., researches upon fos-jil vertebrates by .'>6,88 

Osgood, Wilfreil IL, bird collection c’onsulted by. 32 

lecture on Three Summers in .Claska, delivm'eil by 40 

Osteological collection, additions to 22 

Otaki, K., Japanese lishes colUaged by 68 

Outside buildings, door area occupied by 304 

Owen, Daviil Dale, assistance of 196 

Owen, Robert Dale, bill for establishment of Smith.sonian Institutiondraftedby 185 

Hints on Public Architecture, etc., by, published 196 

member of first huihling committee 192, 196 

<)Uoted 230 

resolutions preliminary to huihling, offereil by 194 

Page, Charles tl., varieties of stone subjecteil to tests for ilurability by. 197 

Page, .Tames, assistant in ceremony of laying corner stone 19fl 

Paine, R. O., appointed aid in the Division of Reptdes and Batrachians 47, 81,93 

Paleobotany, section of, accc'-sions in 24,86 

Palmer, Joseph, time spent by, in caring for the ethnological collections 56 
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Palmer, William, Newfoimdlanrl, station of Cabot Steam Whalinfj Company, 

visited by 2H 

Pan-American Exi)ositioii, P>uffalo, Xew A’ork, disposition of collections from 

the Philippine Islands displayed at ofi 

exhibit made at, returned to Washington <S1 

rejxnt on, submitted by the Assistant Secretary. . . S! 
Papers by member.s of jMusenm staff printed in publications other than those 

of Museum 42 

officers of National Museum and others, based wholly or in part 

upcpu national collections 147 

publh-ations of. Museum ti 

]]ubUslieil l)y members of .Museum .staff, number of 77 

in separate form 144 

from Bulletin dti 147 

Pnxa’cilings 144,14.1 

Paraguay, collection of liinls’ eggs from 0,1 

Paris, Bil)liothei|ue Ste. <iene\ieve ,194 

IMuseum of Natural History, comparative anatomical, authroimlogical, 

and paleontological collection .18.') 

in the Botanical (ianlcn ,584 

Z(x>logieal collei tion 584 

national library 598 

notes on various mu-eums ami libraries in ,591 

Parker, Doctor, motion of 289 

Parritt, H. W., specimens of echinolerms and ernstaeeans from (ireat Britain, 

contributed by 88,28 

Part of Bulletin 89, printe<l 48, 147 

Pa.«serine birds, arrangement of 72 

Patent Office, collection of Washington relics transferred to the Museum from. 57 

specimens transferred from, date of 1S4 

Paunigarten, Baron P.,gift from .58 

Pavilions, National Museum building. Hour space occupied by 800 

Peale, A. C., ai<l, section of Paleobotany 94 

routine work 87 

Pei'l Park jMu,seum in .Salford ,544 

Permian of Ohio, series of t\)ssil plants from the ,sti 

Perrow, B. 1!., pistol, once the property of Henry Clay, loaned by .50 

Personnel, Department of Biology ,S1 

Pfender, Charles papers relating to parasitology, prepared eonjointly b\ .'U, .80 

title and uotiee of joint ])aper by 100 

Pbaleii, W. aid, Divi.'-ion of Physical and Chemical t ieology 94 

study by, of the nx'k speeiiueiis eolleeted in (ireeiiUuid :!,5, 9il 

I’hiladelphia Centennial Exhibition of 1870 ,5 

Pbilii)pine bureau of agriculture, collection of plants from Philippine .tn-hi- 

jielago, contributed by - - 22 

Photography __ 45 

department of, removal of, from natural-history workshop to the 

Museum 2.8O 

1‘hysii'al .Anthropology, Division of, beginning made by, in supplying instruc- 
tion ,58 

easts of ancient crania purchased for 20 

Pitt Rivers Collection, Cniversity Mnsenm, Oxford, Ktbnogiaphical Depart- 
ment ,52;; 
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Pittier, M., Department of Anthropology visited by 29, 59 

Plans f(jr additional building, National Museum, prepared 2S9 

Museum building, extracts from report relating to 290 

Plants, Division of. {See National Herbarium. ) 

accessions 22, 6-5, 70 

loan of specimens Ar, 75 

material receive<l from 17 

purchases made by, during the year 71 

research work in Ill 

routine work in ' :!1 

Platt, 0. H., member of committee to j>resent to Congress necessity of addi- 
tional room 289 

Pollard, Charles Louis, assistant curator, Division of Plants 94 

joint pa|)prby, describing four new plants from New 

-Mc-xico . 80 

notes in the Plant World, published by 112, SO 

paper descripti\e of tw<i new violets from the United 

States, jirepared by 112, 80 

titles and notices of ])apers by 1152 

Powell, John Wesley, biographical sketch of 47 

close relations of, with the Museum 47 

meeting in leidure hall to commemorate the life and 

services of :!9 

reference to <leath of 47 

Preble, Edward A., title ami notice of paper by It52 

Predominant influence of the German over the American universities 375 

Prehi-storic .-Archeology, division of, numherof s])eciinens added to 18 

objects, accessions i>i 19 

hall of, closed on accmmt of repairs 57 

Smithsonian building, location of hall of 236 

laUjratorie.s for 235 

President, act approved by, providing for the celebration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the acquisition by the United tStates of the Louisi- 
ana Territory 45 

hill for establishment of Smithsonian In.'-titution approved by the.. 185 

location of Smithsonian Destitution approved by the 185 

necessity for new JIuseum building brought to the attention of tlie. 242 

Pric't, B. M ,, material obtained through exebaiige with 28 

Proceedings I . S. National Jlnseum, numherof volumes issued. 11 

scope 11 

Volume XXIV, contents of 42 

published 42,14.'! 

XX\', paj)ers piiblisheil in sepa- 
rate form from 144 

published 42, 144 

XXVI, papers publisheil insej)a- 

rate form from 14.5 

. printed 42,145 

l^iogress in the installation of the exhibition collections 36 

Publications and re.scarcli, Department of Biology 77 

ilistrilmtion of .Museum, .luring year in tliis countrv ami abroad, 

amount ' .^-7 

of -Museum 

Museum, deinand for .[•> 
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Publications of i\[useuni and of the members of its staff, table classifying 


according to .■subjects 43 

(iuartcrniiistcrV Department of the Army, special acknowledements due to 4.5 

Rairden, Jl. S., specimens of a .Javan mouse-deer obtained by 20, 67 

Kalpih, AVilliam L., honorary curator. Section of Birds’ Egg.s 93 

preparation of material for volume on the life histories of 

North American binls continued by 30,78 

Kamlolph, William Beverly, marshal in chief of ceremonies attending laying 

(jf corner stone of timithsonian In.stitution 199 

Kathbun, Mis.s Mary J., assistant curator. Division of Marine Invertebrates. , . 94 

five i)apers on crustaceans b\’, printed during year 31, 80 

titles and notices of papers by 147, 162, 163 

work on the fresh-water crabs, based on the collec- 
tion.s of the National Museum and other institutions, 

continueil by 31, 80 

Rathbun, Richaid, assistant secretary of Smithsonian Institution, in charge of 

r. National Museum 93 

honorary curator. Division of Marine Invertebrates 94 

paper by, in Report of National Museum for 1903 181 

report by 3 

Kavenel, W. de ('., administrative assistant 93 

title and notice of paper by 163 

Reed, K. specimens of Chilean insects presented by 21,65 

Regents of Smithsonian Institution, appropriation by, for laying out the 

grounds 187 

room, location of, .'^mithsonian building 23.5 

Relin, .lanie.s A. (1., insei't .specimens sent to 33, 34, 75 


specimens of mammals lent to 

student of entomology, work at the Museum conducted by. 
Ren wick. .lame.s, jr., plan of building for .'smithsonian Institution furnishe<l by. 

Repair and alteration in 5Iuseum building 

Report of Building Commission, extracts from 

House Committee, extracts from 

the .'Smithsonian Institution, second volume 

on Department of Anthropology, by acting head curator 

Biology, by head curator 

Geology, by head l urator 

Senate, No. 129, 38th Congress, printed 

upon condition and [irogress of U. S. National .Museum during year 

eniling June 30, 1903 

D. S. National Museum, 1900, pmblished. 

Repents of hea<l curators - 

Reptiles and Batrachians, Division of, accessions 

exhibition of. National Museum building 


75 

32 

193 

250 

244 

243 

41 

51 

61 

S3 

214 

3 

41, 143 
49 

21. 68 
259 


Research, as a museum of - - 9, 10 

work, Department of Anthropology 29. .58 

Biology - 29,77 

Geology 35,89 


Researches 28 

Re.solutions. adoption of, by Regents and transmitted to Congress 239 

Richardson, Jliss Harriet, eollaborator. Division of Marine Iiivertchrates !)4 

descriptions of two new Lsopods, publislied by 31, 80 

report on Cymothoids collected on west coast of 

Central America, completed by 31 
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Kichardpon, Mips Harriet, repojt on the American Epicaridea in tiie T'. S. 

National Museum, completed by ol 

titles and notices of papers by IB.'l 

Richmond Charles W., a.ssistant curator. Division of Birds 9,3 

discovery of new species of birds by BB 

paper on birds from Andaman and Nicobar islamls, 

by, pnhli.shed 30,79 

time spent by, in identifying the Abbott collection of 

birds 30, 66, 78 

Philadelphia, .studying zoologi{'al 

cidlections 65 

titles and notices of papers by 163 

work continued by, on the card catalogue of the genera 

and species of birds 30, 78 

Ridgway, Robert, Bulletin -50, Part II, by, published 41,77,143 

curator. Division of Birds. 93 

paper by, on Humming Birds, from Museum Report fi ir 1900, 

reprinted 42 

progress made by. on Manual of Birds of North and Midilh- 

America, Part HI 30,77 

titles and notices of papers by 163, 164 

Riley, .T. H., aid. Division of Birds 93 

ex|)editiou to the Bahama Islands, accompanieil by 2ti, 65 

titles and notices of papers by 164 

Ritchie, Professor John, jr., lecture on Recent Celestial Photograjihy, deliv- 
ered by 39 

Kohertsf)!!, Charles, coty[ies of species of llymenoptera, presenteil by 69 

Robinson, B. L., plants loaned to 35 

Rodents, addition to collection of 20 

Rominger, Carl, collection of Mississippi Valley Paleozoic invertebrates, given 

by 23,86 

Roo.sevelt. Theodore, jr., instructions in the methods of primitive tire-making, 

received by .59 

Rose, .hiseph N.. assistant curator. Division of I’lants 94 

jciint jiaper by. on tin- genus .luliania. 32,80 

Museum of the New York Botanii-al t larden visited by 6-5 

Studies of Mexican and Central American Plants, bv. piib- 

lii^hed 31,41,80,143 

Systematic and Ccographic Botany am 1 .Vboriginal Cse of 

Plants, jointly by. reprinted 41 

titles and notices of papers by 164 

Work on the Crassulace.i- of North .Viuerica continued hy 32, SO 
Rotunda, height of. National Jlnsi-nm hnildiiig o’;;! 

.New .National Jliisenm hnililing, ih-scription of opS’ 

Rou-.seaii, Philea~. material obtaiiieil through exchange with 28 

Routine, Department of (ieology 86 

Il'iyal Botanic < lardcns, Kcw, Lomloii, plants received in exchange 

f''"'" - - 22,27,3.5,70 

Royal College of Surgeons of England, Museum of ,528 

Cardens. Calcutta. India, exchange received from 27 

Museum of Natural History, Stockholm. Swc<len, exchange received 

from 21 27 

Turin, Italy, exchange received from 27 
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Royal Zoolojiical and Anthropological-Ethnographical Museum, Dresden, 

(ierinany, exchange received from 27 

Kummel, IMrs. Franz, costume worn hy Prof. S. F. B. IMorse at the courts of 

Europe; from his heirs, through 53 

Russell, Frank, collections of, transferred to National Museum hy the Bureau 

of American Ethnology , IS, 55 

Russell, 1. C., volcanic bombs and lavas from Cinder Buttes, Idaho, collected 

by - 23,84 

Rust, H. N., ethnological material purchased from 54 

Rydberg, P. A., jjlants loaned to 35 

Ryerson Physical Laboratory 495 

Sandham, Henry, painting. The March of Time, presented by 53 

Sargent, C. S., plants loaned to 35 

Saunders, E. E., & Co., pipe-fish from Campeche Bank, Mexico, pre.sented by. 68 

Schaeffer, Mi.«s L. transfer of, to the library 82 

Schild, P., series of Costa Rican insects purchased from 21, 65 

Schuchert, tlharles, custodian, Palezoic, Section of Invertebrate Fo.ssils._-. 94 

I'esearches on the Lower Devonic fauna continued by 35, 89 

study of the Cystidea of the Manlius and Coeynians forma- 
tions completed by 35, 89 

time spent by, in the field 87 

titles and notice.s of papers by 164 

Virginia an<l ( ieorgia visited by 26 

Schwarz, Flugene custodian, Section of Coleoptera il3 

gift of, to IMuseuin library 44 

rearrangement of material by 73 

Scidmnrc, .Miss Eliza R., examples of Bnddhi.st and Hindoo religious art, 

deposited by 18, 65 

Scientific researches and publications 77 

staff, members of, list 93 

Museum 46 

Scollick, ,T. W., the Cabot Steam Whaling Company, Newfoundland, visited 

by - 26, 64 

Scollick, W. FT, appointed preparator in Division of Mammals 82 

Scope and objects of Museum defined 7 

Scudder, N. P. , assistant librarian 94 

Seaton, W. W., member of first buililing committee 192, 196 

Secretary of .\griculture, extract from report of 189 

Smittisonian Institution, keeia-r ex otficio 93 

papers written by Museum staff, printed 
in publications <jther than those of 

Museum, by permission of 43 

schedule of exhibits for L<iuisiana Pur- 
chase F'.xposition approved by 81 

offices of, location 1>32, 233 

of War, steps taken through _ _ 213 

Sectional libraries, no change in 44 

number of books borrowed from 44 

Senate bill No. 2033, wording of 226 

Setun, Ernest Thompson, instructions receiveil by, in the methods of prim- 
itive tire making ,39 

Seton-Karr, H. IV., stone implements presented by. 19,52 

Shannon, 61 rs. Osborn, relics of tlovernor Shannon, of Ohio and of Kansas, 

presented by 5;-; 
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Sharpe, E. W., the Ostracoda studied by 34, 75 

Shear, C. L., plants loaned to 35 

Sheds, erecti<jn of, 1887 261 

Sherwood, Andrew, collection of vertebrate and invertebrate fo.s.sil.s given by. . 23, 86 

Short notes on other London museums 528 

Sidebottom, H., material obtained through exchange with 22, 28 

Simpson, Charles T., resignation of, as principal aid in the Division of i\fol- 

lusks 46, 81 

titles and notices of papers by 164 

Sjostedt, Yngve, specimens of African Lepidoptera received, through 21 

Small, John K., plants loaned to 35 

Smillie, T. AV., continued to act as chairman of the board of examiners in 

photography for the L^. S. Civil Service Commission 45 

custodian. Division of Graphic Arts 93 

photographer 94 

photographic work done by, for National Zoological Park and 

Astrophysical Observatory 45 

report by 4.3 

Smith, John B., c(unparisons of insects made by 32, 34, 76 

monograph of the moths of the family Noctuid;e, l)y, pub- 
lished 31,79 

titles and notices of papers by 19,5 

Smith, J. Donnell, donations of West Indian and Central .American plants 

continued by 22, 70 

Smithson bequest, receipt of, date of 1,S2 

James, mineralogioal cabinet of 4 

Smithsonian building 191 


accommodations of 

administrative offices, location of 

alterations in 

apparatus, location of room for collection of 

art gallery of 

a.ssignments of space in I860 in 

ba,«ement, uses for, in 

changes at east end of, described 

in interior of, since 1S65. 

plan of 

children's room 

conchology, location of laboratories for, in. 

cost of reconstruction of 

crowded condition of 

description of 

display and storage of mollusks in 

exhibition of birds in 

exterior 


182 

232 

229 

234 

232 

232 


. 228 
232, 2.33 
20(1, 222 
. 234 

235 

. 218 
. 260 
. 230 

. 233 

. 233 

, 230 


first definite characterization of 

fishes, storage of, room u.sed for 

foundations of 

hall devoteil to the lower invertebrates, iin])rnvement.s 


m 

height of towers of. . 
historical account of 
insect exhibit in 
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. 231 

ISl, 192 
. 234 
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Smithsonian building, interior of, described 23'J 

introduction of fireproof construction in 281 
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